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THE COINAGE OF RUES 


RAINER KRETZ 


Introduction 

The bronze coinage of the British Iron Age has to date received scant attention when com- 
pared to the gold and silver issues, and the bronze coinage belonging to the wider Tasciovanos 
complex is no exception. The reason is perhaps that bronze coins lack some of the glam- 
our associated with the gold and silver issues, and due to wear or corrosion they are often 
found in relatively poor condition. In addition, they were usually produced in a large array 
of different types, thus making any detailed investigation a considerable undertaking. 

It has been recognized since the time of Evans that the types attributed to Tasciovanos 
and the wider Tasciovanos group, namely Sego, Dias, Andoco and Rues, are all typologi- 
cally interlinked and belong to a broadly similar timescale. 1 Whilst the numerous problems 
associated with the issues of Andoco, 2 Sego 2 and Dias 4 have recently been examined in some 
detail, the Rues types have until now escaped closer scrutiny. The only recent study of Rues 
issues formed part of Allen’s examination of the Celtic coins from the Romano-British tem- 
ple at Harlow, Essex, published in three parts in the 1960s. 5 This included sixteen bronzes 
belonging to the wider Tasciovanos group, among them the four Rues types. 

By 1980 only thirty-nine Rues bronzes had been recorded, with the majority of them having 
been found in archaeological excavation. The figure has since risen to 142, a more than three- 
fold increase. Remarkably, the number of types has remained static since Evans published the 
fourth and final one (VI 890) in his 1890 supplement. 6 

The aim of this study is to re-examine the earlier work on this series, and to offer an alter- 
native interpretation of the enigmatic RVES/RVIIS legend. It will seek to establish the likely 
phasing of the different issues relative to Tasciovanos’s main series, and in the process 
examine potential models, both classical and Celtic, which may have inspired the iconogra- 
phy of these coins. Finally, it will examine what regional trends, if any, are shown up by the 
distribution patterns. 

Die study 

Due to their often poor state of preservation, usually the result of either poor striking, 
circulation wear and/or subsequent corrosion during burial in the ground, die studies of 
Iron Age base metal coinages tend to be extremely difficult and have only rarely been 
attempted. 7 Coupled with this is the difficulty of working from photographic images of 
varying quality, although the availability of good quality scans via the Celtic Coinage Index 
webpages has greatly improved this situation. Whilst assembling the actual coins would 
greatly aid the accuracy of any such study, in practice this is an unrealistic undertaking unless 
the study is relatively small scale and a large proportion of the known examples are either in 
public collections or their present whereabouts can otherwise be established. 


Acknowledgement , I am extremely grateful to Dr Philip de Jersey for his most generous support throughout the course of 
this study. 

1 Evans 1 864. 

: Kretz 2002. 

} Kretz 2006, 194-6. 

4 Kretz 2006, 196-7. 

J Allen 1964: 1967; 1968 

6 Evans 1890, 551, pi. XXI 13-14 

7 An exception is the study of the Chichester cock bronzes by Coltam (2000). 
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In the absence of any clear and unambiguous guidelines to the evolution and development 
of a type, the establishment of a die order in a corpus of poorly-preserved coins of necessity 
involves a greater or lesser degree of guesswork on the part of the author, and it is accepted 
that other workers in this field might well reach different conclusions, resulting in alternative 
die-chains. 

Dies are usually ordered by placing those with the most archaic features, the most complex 
designs or the most artistically accomplished at the beginning of the chain, with those exhibiting 
the poorest die-cutting, the most Romanized features or the most simplified designs at the end. 
Whether any of these assumptions are actually correct is open to question, but in the absence of 
any evidence to the contrary, I have followed what seems to be the generally accepted pattern. 

Type C ( VI 890), discussed in more detail below, illustrates the difficulties of compiling real- 
istic die-chains indicative of chronological development. I have assumed that the progressive 
fragmentation of the legend together with subsequent orthographic changes resulted in the 
legend progressing from RVI-I to RV-l-l. R-V-I-l. RV-E-I and finally R-V-E-l. with all but 
one variant group being made up of two or more dies. However such a development is pure 
conjecture and it is accepted that equally valid arguments could be made for any number of 
variations. There is also the possibility that the distribution of letters was to a large degree 
accidental, depending on the whim of the die-cutter and the amount of space available once 
the lion had been engraved upon the die, in which case the development of type C may have 
been largely spontaneous. Thus it is by no means certain that all the dies belonging to one 
particular variant group were engraved and employed at the same time. 

Type D (V 1 903) presents us with a further problem in that the obverse is made up of a rel- 
atively simple geometric design, formed of two squares with concave sides, one inside the 
other, contained within two outer circles. All dies are of necessity very similar and any acci- 
dental sideways thrust during the actual striking, as well as any variation in the angle of light- 
ing used to photograph the coin, is likely to have an effect on the shape of the photographic 
image, thus making meaningful identification extremely difficult if not impossible. Type D 
represents the most difficult and unsatisfactory part of this die study: the resulting die-chain 
is in all probability flawed and should thus be treated with a degree of caution. 

Earlier work 

The great Iron Age numismatist. Sir John Evans, was the first to describe three new and 
unusual bronze types (VI 892. VI 895 and VI 903). inscribed with yet another obscure name to 
add to the bewildering array of coin types and legends associated in one form or another with 
the Catuvellaunian ruler Tasciovanos, and his tribal capital at Verulamium. 8 

Severely disadvantaged by the few and often poorly-preserved specimens available to him 
at that time, Evans tentatively interpreted the legends as RVFS (?), RVFI (?) or RVLI (?). He 
also read the reverse legend of V1892 as the mint signature V1R (?) or VER (?) whilst at the 
same time accepting that the reverse legend might be the same as the obverse legend. 9 In his 
later Supplement any doubts about the VIR mint signature seem to have disappeared and so 
he concludes that Rues must have been briefly in possession of Verulamium, and that this 
series of coins had been struck there. 10 

It took another half-century before Allen finally corrected Evans’s erroneous reading of the 
legends to R VI IS - the II being a common alternative spelling of the letter E. 11 More recently 
examples of VI 890 have come to light which show the legend in its less archaic form of RVES 
(e.g. CCI 93.0140). In a footnote in the same paper, Allen also commented that Evans's read- 
ing of the legend of VI 892 as VII/R ‘can be read as R/VII, though this is the less likely read- 
ing'. 12 Assuming that he was once again referring to the reverse legend. Allen’s comment is 

* Evans 1864, 260-4, pi. VII.12-14 and pi. VIII. I, 

9 Evans 1864, 247, 260-4. 

I" Evans 1890. 534. 551. pi. XXI. 13 14. 

11 Allen 1944. 18. 

12 Allen 1944, 18 n.8. 
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somewhat puzzling, as the dominant position of the letter R in the exergue would suggest that 
it forms the beginning of the name, rather than the end. 

In another, later footnote, in his Gazetteer of Find-Spots of Celtic Coins in Britain, Allen 
wrote: The legend on the reverse of this coin (V1892), generally given as VER., may be bet- 
ter read as RVE, i.e. RUES, which is also the obverse legend. If so. RUES is not combined 
with any other legend. m However, four years later he seems to have had a change of mind, 
claiming that a newly discovered specimen of VI 892 (CCI 62.0021) ‘establishes for the first 
time beyond doubt that the reverse legend is VIR.’ 14 Even more curiously, his accompanying 
list of coins shows VIR to be the obverse legend. 15 Three years later, after another change of 
heart, Allen writes: \ . . in one instance this is combined with a mint signature, VIR; at least 
1 think this is the correct interpretation of the inscription, although it would be possible to 
argue that it should be read as the first three letters of RVES, differently arranged around the 
circumference of the coin’. 16 Mysteriously, his accompanying list of coins actually shows the 
legends as RVII/RVII (no.50). 17 

Eventually, when referring to a hoard of ten coins of Rues (all VI 892) found at Verulamium 
(Prae Wood), Allen finally accepts that ‘Collectively they establish that the obverse legend in 
front of the face reads RVII • and that the reverse legend under and in front of the galloping 
swordsman similarly reads R VII. The presence of the terminal pellets, which seems certain on 
some examples, rules out the reading of the reverse legend as VII R for Verulamium'. 18 This 
then should have finally put paid to the idea of a Rues issue featuring the Verulamium mint sig- 
nature. but it was not to be. The reason is most probably that Allen’s final pronouncement on 
this subject was consigned to a footnote and missed by the majority of scholars. 

With the added complication of Allen’s confusing statements. Evans’s mistaken reading 
thus continued to be accepted by many, including Mack, 14 Rodwell, 20 Haselgrove, 21 Nash, 22 
Van Arsdell 23 and Hobbs, 24 all of whom in turn associated Rues with the Verulamium mint. 
While the error may not be of critical importance in the final analysis, the lack of a mint sig- 
nature should have at least temporarily removed the long-held certainty over the origin of the 
series, and is a powerful illustration of just how long-lived - in this case 140 years - a simple 
misinterpretation can be. It also demonstrates the risk that an opinion repeated sufficiently 
often and over a long enough period of time eventually becomes an established fact. 25 In 
the case of Rues, I believe that Allen briefly realized the truth when he identified the obverse 
legend of CCI 62.0021 as VIR, but then mistakenly attributed it to the coin’s reverse in the 
text. 26 Why he later appears to have changed his mind we shall never know, but there is now 
every indication that his initial reading was correct and that one or two dies of type A (V1892) 
carry the obverse legend VIR. 


The Rues issues 

The Rues types comprise a total of four bronze units, three of them of standard weight with 
the fourth a half-unit. 


" Allen I960. 219 
14 Allen 1964. 2. 

14 Allen 1964, 5 no. 17. 

"> Allen 1967.4. 

11 Allen 1967. 6. no. 50. 

18 Allen 1968.4 n.2. 

'» Mack 1975. 82. 

Rodwell 1976. 258. 

Haselgrove 1987.258. 

- Nash 1987, 152. 

15 Van Arsdell 1989, 392 
- 4 Hobbs 1996. 120. 

:4 This episode has strong parallels with the hypothesis pul forward by Evans that tile name associated with the TINCOM 
legend was TINCOM[MIUS], The full name without the qualifying brackets quickly became accepted and was widely 
adopted bv scholars until the correct name. TINCOMARUS, was finally published by Chccsman (1998) 

3< - Allen 1964. 5 no. 17. 
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Both Evans and Allen put type A first in the series, whereas Mack, Van Arsdell and Hobbs 
award that position to type C (Table l). All of them place type D at the end with the second 
and third positions varying widely between scholars. However, from a typological point of 
view there can be little doubt that Type A is the earliest issue, having a strongly Celticized 
head on the obverse and a reverse closely modelled on the second series stater of Tasciovanos 
(VI 730-36). Following a previously established pattern, 27 1 have placed the tablet type 
(VI 895) before the extensively Romanized VI 890 with the fractional unit VI 903 in fourth 
place. 


TABLE 1. Earlier classifications of Rues issues with reference to classes adopted in this paper. 


Evans (1864, 1890p A 

Mack (1953) C 

Allen (1967) A 

Van Arsdell (1989) C 

Hobbs (1996) C 


B «-» C D 

A B D 

C B D 

A B D 

BAD 


A. Bearded head/Horseman (M190. V1S92, BMC 1698-1701) 



Fig. I . Type A. All die reconstructions are shown at approximately twice actual size, from drawings by the author. 


Obv. Celtic head with beard and droopy moustache r., hair arranged in a series of crescents with beard com- 
posed of successive S-shapes, hooked curl at nape. Var. 1 has legend RVII or RVII • in front of face, var. 
2 appears to be inscribed VIR instead. 

Rev. Helmeted horseman brandishing sword r. Legend RVII or RVII • with R below the horse and VII in front. 
One example (CCI 62.0021) is thought to read RVEI. 

As we have already seen, this type has caused more than its fair share of confusion 
since it was first recorded over one hundred and fifty years ago. While it is now clear 
that none of the reverses make any reference to VIR, there is a distinct possibility that 
one or two of the obverse dies may be inscribed VIR instead of RVII (see CCI 62.0021 
and 02.0470). 

Typologically, both obverse and reverse appear to be earlier than other more heavily 
Romanized Rues issues. Although many of the obverses of type A are almost identical to 
some of the obverses of Tasciovanos bronzes VI 707/1 709, usually inscribed VER in front of 
the face, none appear to share the same dies. Another closely related Tasciovanos issue is 
VI 705. The treatment of the hair on Rues type A is especially reminiscent of the latter, 
although some dies of VI 707-1 and VI 709-1 also show the two tiers of curls. The distinc- 
tive hooked curl on the nape is also present on some dies of VI 707 and to a lesser extent 
on VI 709. 

The reverse is extremely close to two Tasciovanos bronzes, namely VI 750-1 and VI 750-3, 
both featuring a horseman brandishing a lance. It also shows a close affinity with the earli- 


2? Krett 2006, 190-4. 

:ii Type C only surfaced after the publication of Evans 1864. It is described and illustrated in the supplement (1890). and 
while it follows type A. its position in relation to type B is left unclear. 
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est second series stater issues of Tasciovanos (especially my reverse type I), 29 with the carnyx 
here substituted by a sword. There is a similarly close relationship with the reverse of the 
RICON series of staters (V1780), except for the added shield and the posture of the rider 
(Table 2). 

The distribution of type A is firmly based in Catuvellaunian territory and broadly corre- 
sponds to that of Tasciovanos’s silver (Fig. 9). 30 Its average weight, at 1.73g, is 16% lighter 
than type B and 25% lighter than type C, but because of its base metal composition, this is 
probably of little significance (Table 3). The die links are extremely simple, with only rare 
occasions when more than one pair of dies was in use (Fig. 2). 


TABLE 2. Relationship between Rues types, the remainder of the Tasciovanos complex, and other 

contemporary Celtic issues. 


Type Links 

A O/ particularly close to Tasciovanos bronzes VI 707/1 709, but also VI 705 

R / similar to Tasciovanos bronze VI 750 and silver VI 745 but also to Tasciovanos second series staler 
VI 730-36, with depiction of horse and rider especially close to VI 730-5, BMC 1620-22. Similar 
scene also occurs on Sego stater VI 845 and in a slightly modified form on RIC'ON series VI 780 

B 0/ similar inscribed tablets occur on Tasciovanos. Sego and Dias issues as well as on many others. 

The annulets above and below the tablet are reminiscent of Dias silver VI 877. which has the letter C 
above and an O or pellet-in-ring below. An expanded version of the Rues design features on the Sego 
stater and quarter (V 1 845/1 848). Another version of the design, this time employing stars instead of 
annulets, occurs south of the Thames on Eppillus quarter V407/408. A similar bezel border occurs 
on Tasciovanos bronze VI 810 

R/ similar to Tasciovanos silver unit V 1 792. except for the depiction of the wings, which is closer to 
the Pegasus featured on bronze VI 818 and quarter stater VI 786, or Sphinx on bronze VI 824 

C O / the depiction of the animal is similar to the ?lion featured on Tasciovanos bronze VI 824. The 

unusual crouching posture is also reminiscent of the griffin on silver VI 790. The bezel border is 
similar to Tasciovanos bronze V 1 8 1 0 and Type B above, except that it has now acquired an outer 
circle 

R/ the closest match in the British series are perhaps the spread-winged eagles on Dubnovellaunos 
bronze VI 80 or Tincomarus silver V397, but similar birds also occur on Eppillus bronzes V450 
and 451 

D 0/ two interlaced squares with central ringed pellets occur on Tasciovanos bronze V18I0 and ?Sego 

bronze VI 855. Two similar interlaced squares also feature on Dias silver VI 877. South of the 
Thames, a similar obverse and reverse design occurs on Eppillus bronze V450 

R/ probably closest to Tasciovanos silver V 1 792. but similar eagles, albeit with more open wings, also 
occur on Eppillus bronzes V450/45 1 


TABLE 3. 

Mean weights of 

Rues bronzes. 

Type 

No. of coins 

Weigh t/g 

A 

50 

1.73 

B 

19 

2.01 

C 

33 

2.16 

D 

21 

0.97 

A B C D E F G 

II I J K L 

MNOPQRSTU 

NX 1 1 1 1 

1 1 ! V 

1 W 1 1 II 1 

12 3 4 5 6 

7 8 9 10 

11 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 


Fig. 2. Die-links for type A. 


Kretz 2001. 239, 
w Kretz 2006. 199 fig. 15 
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B. Tablet/Griffin (M191, VI 895, BMC 1693-1697) 



Fig. 3. Type B. 


Obv. R VMS or R VIS in tablet, annulet or ringed pellet above and below, all within beaded circle and surrounded 
by bezel border. One die appears to have a reversed S. 

Rev Griffin 1., halter around its neck, standing on exergual line, pellet triad sometimes quadruplet below, 
pellet in cusp of wing, occasionally pellet in front, possibly pellets behind, usually corded border. 

Typologically this issue gives every indication of following type A. The tablet design of the 
obverse is commonly found on a number of relatively late Tasciovanos issues, e.g. VI 780, 
1786, 1798 and 1800, as well as Sego types VI 845, 1848, 1851 and Dias silver VI 877. The 
occurrence of two annulets or ringed pellets, one above, the other below the tablet, is reminis- 
cent of the Dias silver unit (V1877), which has the letter C above the tablet and either an O 
or a ringed pellet below (Table 2). It is worth noting that all the above-mentioned tablet types 
are either gold or silver, and that type B is the only bronze of this design associated with the 
wider Tasciovanos complex. 

Unlike the bezel border on type C, this one does not appear to be contained within an outer 
pellet ring and, being stylistically less assured, may conceivably be an earlier version. The 
seemingly deliberate choice of the letters II as an alternative spelling to E on this type and on 
almost all of the other inscriptions is unusual and difficult to explain. Might it just reflect the 
personal preference of the engraver or mint-master? By contrast, most of the mint signatures 
on Tasciovanos’s silver types are either VER or VIR, although one particular type (BMC 
1655) also features the abbreviated versions VE and VII, 

Curiously, the SEGO legend remained largely unaffected by the fashion of substituting 
E with II - at least in the North Thames region. There is however a unique South Thames 
minim, part of the ‘South Downs temple’ deposit, which carries the legend SI 1C contained 
within a tablet, with a ringed pellet above and below. The stylistic similarities to coins of 
Verica led Bean to speculate that this unusual type may also be an issue of Verica. 31 It is 
the only spelling of SEGO with II instead of E on record, but there can be little doubt that 
the coin belongs to the wider Sego complex and ultimately shares the same problems of 
interpretation. 

The posture of the griffin on the reverse bears a close resemblance to that on Tasciovanos’s 
silver unit V1792, even down to the pellet triad beneath the animal’s belly, except for the 
depiction of the wines which is closer to the Pegasus featured on bronze VI 8 18 and quarter 
stater VI 786 (Table 2). 

Once again, both obverse and reverse display features shared with and most likely bor- 
rowed from other issues of the Tasciovanos alliance. On present indications type B most 
probably belongs to broadly the same timeframe as the RICON series of staters (VI 780). 

The present distribution of type B shows a distinct bias towards the eastern part of the 
Catuveilaunian territories, which may be indicative of an origin in this region (Fig. 9). An 
unusual feature of this type is that most of the surviving coins were struck from a single 
obverse die paired with no less than six reverse dies (Fig. 4). 


51 Bean 2000, 283. 
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B 

A 


7 8 


C 

I 

9 


D 

I 

10 


Fig. 4. Die-links for type B. 


C. Lion/Eagle (Ml 89, VI 890-1 and 3, BMC 1691-1692) 



Obv. Lion r set within bezel border, legend R V 1 1 . ’RVI or RVEI around with letters in lop half inverted. Seven 
variants are recorded: i) RVI above with final I under head, ii) RVI above with final I between forelegs, 
tii) RVI above, either standing alone or perhaps with final 1 behind, iv) RV above. I between forelegs and 
final 1 under head, v) R above, V behind, I below and final I under head, vi) RV above. E between forelegs 
and ?l under head, vii) R above, V below, E and I between forelegs. 

Rev. Spread-winged eagle facing left, inverse legend RVII with RV above head and II above left wing, pellet 
border. 

This was the fourth and final Rues type to surface when Evans obtained a specimen in Paris 
in 1876. Van Arsdell mistakenly divides type C into two varieties (V1890 1 and V1890-3). 
based on perceived differences between their reverses, one uninscribed and the other thought 
to be inscribed RVE However, it is now clear that all the reverses of this type are inscribed 
RVII and that the considerable variation which exists within this issue is the result of at least 
seven different arrangements of the obverse legend. 

The obverse, which features a lion,- 12 is probably copied from a quinarius of Mark Antony 
struck at Lugdunum in 43^42 bc (Crawford 489/5 and 6) (Table 4). An almost identical 
animal, albeit in a slightly different pose with the head pointing backwards, occurs on a 
Tasciovanos bronze ( V 1 824) (Table 2). The stylistic similarities between some of the dies of 
VI 890 and VI 824 suggest that they may have been engraved by the same hand. The unusual 
crouching posture adopted on some of the dies also bears a strong resemblance to the griffin 
depicted on a Tasciovanos silver unit (V 1 790), probably struck at about the same time as the 
two bronzes. The unusual bezel border has its closest match in a Tasciovanos bronze (V1810), 
some dies of which employ a very similar design, and of course in type B above. 

The spread-winged eagle on the reverse is copied from a quadrans of Augustus struck at 
Lugdunum, c. 15-10 BC (RIC I. 227), and is not related to the eagle on the reverse of Rues 
type D (V1903) nor the eagle on the obverse of a Tasciovanos silver unit ( V 1 792). South of 

Willie most of the animals depicted appear to bc lions, one or two dies especially var V resemble a long-legged dog 
or wolf. 
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TABLE 4. Classical prototypes for Rues bronze. 

Type Prototype 

A O / possibly denarius of Pompey. 42-40 bc (Crawford 51 l/2b) or similar bearded head of classical ori- 

gin 

R / perhaps denarius of P. Crepusius, 82 bc (Crawford 361) 

B O /- 

R / possibly denarius of Lucius Papius, 79 BC (Crawford 384/1 ) (Henig 1972, 217) but not convincing; 
more likely a Greek original or gem 

C 0/ most probably quinarius of Mark Antonv struck at Lugdunum in 43-42 bc (Crawford 489/5 and 

6) (Henig 1972, 218; Van Arsdell 1989. 391)' 

R/ quadrans of Augustus struck at Lugdunum c.15-10 bc (RIC 1. 227) (?Van Arsdell 1989, 391 ) 

D O /- 

R/ Possibly the denarius of Q. Pomponius Rufus, 73 bc (Crawford 398/1) but not convincing. An 
eagle holding a serpent in its beak is more likely to be of Greek origin (Seheers 1992, 35) 


the Thames spread-winged eagles can also be found on other broadly contemporary issues, 
such as Dubnovellaunos’s Cantian bronze VI 80, the Tincomarus silver unit V397 and 
Eppillus bronzes V450/451 (Table 2). 

It is curious how the legionary eagle, a potent symbol of Roman military power and 
imperial ambition, came to be adopted by a Celtic mint for use on its coins. However, there 
are other examples of this phenomenon, including the use of a denarius of Caesar 
(Crawford 468/1 and 2), showing two captives and a Gallic trophy of arms, as the model 
for the ‘trophy’ quarter stater (V 1 45/ 1 46/ 1 47), and the obverse of a Roman denarius of 
L. Hostilius Saserna (Crawford 448/2a) featuring the head of a male Gaulish captive, which 
may well have served as the prototype for a silver unit of Cunobelin (V2045). 33 One can only 
assume that the powerful symbolism of the originals was lost on the individuals involved in 
choosing and executing the new design. 

The recorded provenances of type C are thinly spread across the Catuvellaunian territory 
and occasionally beyond, with one coin from the Hayling Island temple excavation. The heav- 
iest concentration of findspots is again in the Harlow/Braughing/Baldock area (Fig. 9). At an 
average weight of 2. 1 6 g this is the heaviest of the three standard bronzes (Table 3). The die 
links are again extremely simple (Fig. 6). 

ABCDE F GHI JKLMNOP 

M I I I !A V I I V I I I I 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 

Fig. 6. Die-links for type C. 

D. Square/Eagle (M193, V1903, BMC 1756-1758) 



Fig. 7. Type D. 


5J de Jersey 2001, 9-10. 
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Obv. Two squares with concave sides, one inside the other, the points of the outer one ending in pellets, ringed 
pellet in centre, all set within double pellet border. 

Rev Eagle facing I. with head turned back and folded wings, holding a serpent in its beak, legend RVII. Var. 1 
lacks the serpent, Var. 2 also lacks the serpent and is inscribed TAS. 

This curious bronze fraction, with a mean weight of 0.97 g, has its counterpart in some 
suspected fractional units of Tasciovanos, i.e. VI 822, V1824 and VI 826, as well as a bronze 
fraction of Andoco (CC1 72.0330, 93.0634, 94.0657 and 96.3412). The appearance of a coin 
inscribed TAS rather than the usual RVII has raised the intriguing possibility that this type 
may have been struck employing two different legends. This begins to look increasingly likely 
as CCI 95.3497 (legend RVII) and CCI 96.3143 (legend TAS) appear to share the same 
obverse die. though it is impossible to be certain.’ 4 However, if correct, it would confirm that 
both TAS and RVII versions of type D were produced by the same mint, and thus suggest 
that the two legends may represent one and the same person. 

This exact obverse design is not recorded from any other Tasciovanos issues, but two inter- 
laced squares with concave sides surrounding a central ringed pellet occur on Tasciovanos 
bronze VI 810 and what may eventually prove to be a Sego bronze unit (V1855). Interlaced 
squares also feature on the Dias silver unit (VI 877). However, being of a simpler geometric 
design than the Dias example, type D may well be of a slightly earlier date. The closest match 
for the eagle on the reverse is probably Tasciovanos silver unit VI 792. It is interesting to note 
that the most closely-related issue, in many ways, is a Cantian bronze of Eppillus (V450). This 
has a similar square with concave sides around a central disc on the obverse, and also features 
a backward-looking eagle on the reverse. The similarities to type D are so great that there 
must surely be some kind of connection between these two issues. 

The provenances of type D are largely confined to the Catuvellaunian territory and once 
again show a bias towards the Harlow/Braughing area (Fig. 9). The die links are very simple 
indeed (Fig. 8). 


ABCDEFGHI 

» I A I I A I A I I 

12 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 II 12 


Fig. 8. Die-links for type D. 


The legend 

Evans, handicapped by his preferred but flawed reading of the legend as RVFS, speculated 
that this may represent a personal name like Rufus or Rufinus,’ 5 and to date a personal name 
has still been considered the most likely option. While scholars have generally hedged their 
bets on the issue, Allen appears to have been the only one to offer an alternative interpre- 
tation. When referring to the Dias and Rues issues, he concluded that ‘neither of these 
legends can be a mint name, and here again some sort of title or cognomen is the likeliest 
explanation’. 36 

So what might RVIIS/RVES signify? As yet no hypothesis as to its possible meaning or 
derivation has been put forward. Furthermore, none of the major works dealing with Celtic 
etymology offer any assistance in this respect, thus leading to the conclusion that no other 
word even remotely similar appears to have survived from anywhere within the Celtic world. 
The reason for this may well be that RVES was a rather specialized word which was not in 
common usage, and as such does not feature among the multitude of Celtic names handed 
down to us. 

14 The die chain shows the Iwo coins as originating from the same obverse die (G). Although I consider this likely, it should 
be remembered that given the difficulties in identifying the dies of this type it cannot yet be confirmed beyond all doubt 
35 Evans 1864. 262. 
w Allen Allen 1944, 18. 
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However, by casting the net just a little wider. I have managed to find a single relevant sur- 
viving word recorded from Old Irish, the Goidelic branch of Celtic, which may point towards 
a possible interpretation. This is niis. an archaic Irish word for the letter "r\ whose origin goes 
back to at least the early Ogam inscriptions of the fifth century ad and in all probability sub- 
stantially further. In primitive Irish, all the characters of the alphabet were assigned names, 
which were often, though not always, the names of trees. According to McManus, 37 primitive 
Irish mis would appear to be related to rui.se, ‘red’, with the evidence pointing to a meaning 
of 'red' or 'redness', in particular the redness of the face brought on by embarrassment. He 
suggests that the word derives in all probability from the root *reudh ‘red’. 38 According to 
Schmidt 39 and later confirmed by Delamarre, 411 the Gaulish for red was rondos. Although the 
British version would in all probability have been very similar, cf. Welsh rlutdd , no record of 
it has apparently survived. In modern Irish mis equates to 'Elder', but may also mean 'cheek'. 
As cheeks are often blushed or ruddy, there may just be some connection here to the word's 
original meaning. 

I am of course fully aware of the difficulties in reconciling a late Iron Age coin legend 
with a rather obscure Old Irish word and of the tenuousness of such a connection. On the 
other hand, the last century has seen little or no headway made in interpreting this legend 
and I simply want to illustrate that there is at least one other, equally valid, alternative to 
that of a personal name. 

If McManus's conclusions are correct, then Allen's enlightened guess of a cognomen may 
not be far off the mark. Whether the late British Iron Age meaning of RVIIS/RVES would 
have been purely related to the redness of the face is another matter, and it is not inconceiv- 
able that it might equally have been the hair or beard instead. If so, it may be no mere coin- 
cidence that the one Rues issue (VI 892), showing a Celtic-style head in profile, also features 
abundant hair and a thick beard, which if coloured red may easily have led to the adoption 
of such a nickname. 

Most references to the colour red in respect of historical personalities refer to the hair, 
e.g. Eric the Red or Frederick Barbarossa (Redbeard). Perhaps not surprisingly, such refer- 
ences were particularly common in Celtic countries, notably Scotland and Ireland, includ- 
ing historic figures such as Rob Roy (= Ruadh) MacGregor, Eoghan Ruadh O’Neill and 
Hugh Ruadh O’Donnell. However, references to a person’s ruddy complexion are not 
unknown. William Rufus may be one example, while another is the English surname Rudd. 
Here, by some remarkable coincidence, the Latin rufus 'red - takes us back full circle to 
Evans’s original interpretation of his misconstrued RVFS legend. 

Contexts 

As is usual with Celtic coins, contextual information is rare. Although of the one hundred 
and forty-two bona-fide records listed in this study, almost a quarter (thirty-five coins) have 
been recovered in archaeological excavation (Table 5), any information which might facilitate 
the accurate dating of these coins is extremely limited. Some of the coins remain unpublished, 
while those that have been published offer little assistance in untangling the complex interre- 
lationships that are a feature of the Tasciovanos complex, or in establishing a relative 
chronology for this group. 

A few examples will serve to illustrate the problem. The ten Rues type A (V1892) coins 
from the King Harry Lane, St Albans site all came from one cremation pit forming part of 
the excavators' Phase 1, and are dated to ad 1-40, which is broadly in line with expectation. 
The excavators hypothesize that burial may have taken place at the exact time Rues was in full 
control of Verulamium, perhaps cad 7-10. 41 By contrast, the Silchester coin (CCI 91.0533) 


,T McManus 1991. 38. 

5S McManus 199 L 38. 

44 Schmidt 1957. 262. 

411 Delamarre 2001, 223. 

41 Stead and Rigby 1989. 80-7, 354. 



TABLE 5. Details of coins found in excavation. 


site 

type 

CCI no 

comments 

Braughing, Herts. 

D 

63.0199 

?excavation 

Cirencester, Gloucs. 

B 

61.0204 

exc. at basilica site 1961, CIR 61, sf 210 

Dorchester, Oxon. 

A 

— 

exc. allotment site 

Harlow, Essex 

A 

62.0021 

temple excavation 1962 


A 

67.0134 

temple excavation 1966 


A 

85.0109 

temple exc.. HT 85. sf 286 


A 

90.0350 

temple exc., HT 85, sr 845 


A 

90.0428 

temple exc., HT 87, sf 1082 


A 

90.0469 

temple exc.. HT 87. sf 1169 


A 

90.0477 

temple exc., HT 87, sf 1193 


A 

90.0530 

temple exc.. HT 87, sf 1304 


B 

67,0)35 

temple excavation 1967 


C 

62.0020 

temple excavation 1 962 


C 

67.0133 

temple excavation 1966 


C 

73.0293 

exc. at Holbrooks 1970, CI241 


D 

67.0145 

temple excavation 1967 


D 

90.0286 

temple exc., HT 86, sf 700 


D 

90.0573 

temple exc., HT 87, sf 1378 


D 

90.0607 

temple exc.. HT 87, sf 1458 

Hayling Island, Hants. 

C 

91.0455 

temple exc. 1978, sf 1699 

Puckeridge. Herts. 

C 

73.0291 

exc. at Skeleton Green 1972, sf 687 

Radley, Oxon. 

C 

79.0020 

exc. at Thrupp House Farm 1979 

Silchester, Hants. 

A 

91.0533 

exc. basilica site, sf 1139 

St. Albans. Herts. 

A 

69.0344 

exc. King Harry Lane 1967. burial SJ5. coin no. 1 


A 

69.0345 

exc. King Harry Lane 1967, burial SJ5, coin no. 2 


A 

60.0346 

exc. King Harry Lane 1967, burial SJ5. coin no. 3 


A 

69.0347 

exc. King Harry Lane 1967, burial SJ5, coin no 4 


A 

69.0348 

exc. King Harry Lane 1967, burial SJ5, coin no. 5 


A 

69.0349 

exc. King Harry Lane 1967. burial SJ5. coin no. 6 


A 

69.0350 

exc. King Harry Lane 1967, burial SJ5. coin no. 7 


A 

69.0351 

exc. King Harry Lane 1967, burial SJ5, coin no. 8 


A 

69.0352 

cxc. King Harry Lane 1967, burial SJ5. coin no. 9 


A 

69.0353 

exc. King Harry Lane 1967, burial SJ5, coin no. 10 


A 

— 

exc. Gorhambury 

Tring, Hens. 

A 

74.0065 

exc. Cow Roast 1974, CR74, layer 58, sf 250 

was found in a 'dark 

earth’ 

occupation 

or cultivated horizon thought to dale from ad 


40-50/60. 42 The Hayling Island coin (CCI 91.0455) may come from the period of the stone 
temple, i.e. the later first century ad onwards, or be residual from the last phase of the 
wooden shrine in the mid-first century ad. 4 ' In respect of the excavations at Harlow temple, 
Essex, Allen merely states that that the great majority of the coins were found stratified in a 
Belgic (pre-Roman) layer through which the foundations of a Roman temple had been cut. 44 
The Cirencester coin (CCI 61.0204) was found in an unstratified layer, but below the final 
phase of occupation dated to the fourth century ad. 45 

Metal-detector finds are usually no more helpful as little importance is attached to record- 
ing what is more often than not a badly corroded bronze coin of comparatively little value. 
As one would expect with bronze coins of low denominational value. Rues issues do not usu- 
ally feature in hoards. There are some sites which have produced multiple finds of Rues 
bronzes, including Baldock. Braughing and Puckeridge (all Hertfordshire) and Evenley 
(Northamptonshire) but these are unlikely to come from hoards (Table 6). 


42 Fulford and Tim by 2000. 9. 134. 
J: ’ Briggs ct «/. 1992. 

Allen 1964, 1. 

Wacher and MacWhirr 1982. 85. 


■w 
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TABLE 6. Details of multiple finds of Rues bronzes. 


site 

type 

CC1 no. 

Baldock., Herts. 

A 

98.1064 


B 

93.0916 


C 

04.0706 


C 

72.0079 


C 

93.0550 

Braughing, Herts. 

A 

02.0060 


A 

68.0287 


C 

97.1851 


D 

63.0199 


D 

97.1870 


D 

97.1871 

Evenley, Northants. 

A 

91.0053 


A 

92.0292 


C 

96.1016 

Puckeridge, Herts. 

A 

00.0604 


A 

02.0489 


B 

03.0264 


C 

73.0290 


C 

73.0292 


D 

73.0303 


Distribution 

Prior to 1980, finds of Rues bronzes were rare, with the majority being recovered in archaeo- 
logical excavations. Since then the growth in metal-detecting has ensured a steady trickle of 
finds, which has now resulted in sufficient provenances to build up a picture of the overall 
distribution of Rues issues within the North Thames area. The recently published study of 
Tasciovanos’s silver, with its associated distribution maps, provides an opportune benchmark 
against which to evaluate this information. 46 

The picture which emerges suggests that the overall distribution of the Rues issues is very 
similar to that of Tasciovanos’s silver, the only exception being a lack of finds in Kent. 47 
However, as Tasciovanos’s Kentish distribution consists largely of two particular types - one 
of which is the SEGO unit (V 1 85 1 ) - and may well be the result of a successful military 
campaign in this area, it is considered peripheral to this enquiry. 

While the Rues issues are undoubtedly centred on the Catuvellaunian heartland, types B, 
C and D all show a slight bias towards the Harlow/Braughing/Baldock region rather than the 
tribal capital at Verulamium (St Albans), as one might have expected (Fig. 9). Type B is also 
unusual in showing a largely eastern pattern of distribution. In contrast, the discovery of 
what appears to be a genuine VIR mintmark points strongly towards a Verulamium origin for 
this series. This is also supported by the above-mentioned find of ten Rues bronzes (VI 892) 
in a cremation pit at Verulamium, although this may be entirely coincidental. Here it is 
worth noting that Andoco might eventually prove to have been based at Baldock, 48 which 
may perhaps indicate that at certain times during Tasciovanos’s reign this region formed an 
alternative centre of administration to the capital Verulamium, though presumably still 
closely associated with the latter. 


Metallurgy and metrology 

Northover’s analyses have shown that the base metal issues belonging to the Tasciovanos 
group were in the main made of copper or low tin bronze. 49 Although no Rues issues were 
analysed, two coins belonging to Andoco (V 187 1 ) and Dias (VI 882) proved to be made of 


46 Kretz 2006. 199-201. 

47 Kretz 2006. 193. 195. 199 fig. 15 
45 Kretz 2002. 268. 

49 Norlhover 1992, 295. 
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Fig. 9. Distribution of Rues issues by type. 


brass and as such are amongst the earliest dated brass objects found in Britain. 50 More 
recently, Clogg and Haselgrove analysed the composition of eighty-eight copper and copper 
alloy coins excavated from the Romano-British temple at Harlow, Essex. 51 They found that 
whilst the earliest struck base metal coinage in the North Thames region was probably largely 
made of copper, the Tasciovanos group was considerably more complex, comprising coins 
made of copper, bronze and brass. 52 In some instances the bronzes contained a proportion of 
zinc and the brasses likewise a proportion of tin. This would seem to suggest that ‘in the end 
the metal stocks available to the mint at the time of striking coins of a particular type was 
probably the single most important factor in determining their precise composition'. SJ 

Perhaps the most significant development within Tasciovanos's base metal coinage was the 
introduction of brass to strike a number of types, and it would seem that the Verulamium 
mint struck both brass and copper/bronze coins at broadly the same time. 54 Andoco (VI 871) 
and Dias (V1882) issues were once again made of brass, containing levels of zinc in concen- 
trations greater than three per cent. By contrast, the two coins of Rues type A (VI 892) tested 
were made of bronze containing between 7.36-1 1.38% of tin. but no zinc. 55 Their composi- 
tion is thus more akin to the mainstream Tasciovanos issues than the brass of the Andoco 


50 Northover 1992. 295. 

51 Clogg and Haselgrove 1995. 

Clogg and Haselgrove 1995, 60. 

53 Clogg and Haselgrove 1995, 60. 

34 Clogg and Haselgrove 1995, 55, 58. 

55 Clogg and Haselgrove 1995. 48. In Iheir paper Clogg and Haselgrove refer lo a V 1 707/1 892 hybrid (smallfind 1981). a 
coin nol yet recorded with the Celtic Coin Index. 1 believe that the close similarity between some Obverse dies of V 1 707 and others 
of VI 892 may have been the cause of this ‘hybrid’ hut cannot be certain until an image of the coin becomes available for study. 
I suspect it to be an example of VI 707, The composition of the coin also seems to indicate this. 
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and Dias types. Whether the two coins tested are representative of Rues issues as a whole is 
open to question, and can only be confirmed by future analyses. It is also worth noting that 
none of the issues belonging to the wider Tasciovanos complex are struck from pure copper. 
Clogg and Haselgrove felt that if this move away from copper had chronological implications, 
it perhaps provided support for the view that all these issues belong towards the end of 
Tasciovanos’s coinage.- 1 ’ 6 

Allen noted that there may have been tu'o weight standards in operation, one ranging from 
2.2-2.5g, which included the Rues issues, and the other in the range 1 .55—1 .75 g, including 
coins with Tasciovanos’s name alone and those with the Dias legend. 57 Clogg and Haselgrove 
formed the view that the situation was more complex than Allen had anticipated, and that we 
might be dealing with distinct denominations. 58 They identified a normal standard (2.4-2.45 g). 
an intermediate standard ( l .9— 2.0 g), a light standard ( 1 .5—1 .75 g) and a half-unit (around 
l.OOg). 59 On this model. Rues Type A (VI 892) falls within the intermediate standard, with a 
mean weight of 1 .99 g based on the two or possibly three coins examined by Clogg and 
Haselgrove. 6 " However, the actual mean weight of the fifty examples of Type A (VI 892) 
recorded with the Celtic Coin Index is l .73 g, suggesting that its correct position is within the 
light standard (Table 3). 

If w'e were to accept such a precise division, a case could be made for Rues types A. B 
and C to comprise at least two different weight standards, one at around 1 .75 g, the other 
at 2.00 g plus. Despite these obvious discrepancies, I am firmly of the opinion that all 
three full weight bronzes belong to one and the same weight standard. There appears to 
be little evidence of any serious attempt at weight control, and consequently the fluctua- 
tions in weight between individual coins of the same type are considerable, with some 
coins more than twice the weight of others. For example Type A. the largest group, with 
an average weight of 1.73g. ranges from 0.77 g to 2.42g. Similar inconsistencies can be 
seen in the range of weights for types B and C, which average 2.0 lg and 2. 1 6 g respec- 
tively. Here Allens suggestion that different weight standards were used at different times 
or places may well be an appropriate explanation. 61 The average weight of type D at 0.97g 
is broadly half that of the other three types, thus confirming that this was conceived and 
used as a half-unit (Table 3). 

While the weights of the gold and to a lesser degree the silver issues were carefully main- 
tained, the same level of control clearly did not extend to the base metal issues. The reason 
may be that the main raw materials of copper and tin were (relatively speaking) so plentiful 
and cheap that in the mint’s view the time and effort required to achieve a more precise weight 
control of the cast blanks outweighed the benefits to be gained. 

Conclusions 

The complex nature of Tasciovanos’s coinage, and the existence of a number of closely- 
related issues carrying other names paired with his own, have been appreciated since 
Evans’s time. While some progress in studying this difficult period has been made in the 
more recent past, a fuller understanding of the events surrounding Tasciovanos’s reign, 
and in particular his later years and eventual demise, is likely to elude us for some time to 
come. However, little by little we are shining more light into the historical darkness and 
the present study is intended as another step in this direction. 

Of the additional names recorded within the wider Tasciovanos complex, i.e. Andoco. 
Sego. Dias and Rues, the latter is perhaps one of the least understood and studied. Most of 
these names have traditionally been interpreted as personal names, identifying subordinate 


% Clogg and Haselgrove 1995. 55. 

57 Allen 1968.2. 

•** Clogg and Haselgrove 1995. 56. 

''' Clogg and Haselgrove 1995. 56-7. 

w Cloag and Haselgrove 1995. 48. Table 2. See also n.55 (p. 57. Table 3, Mack 190. I 99el. 
« Allen 1968, 3. 



kings, co-rulers or simply associates of Tasciovanos. I have shown in a recent article that 
Andoco most probably represents a client king, his reign coinciding with Tasciovanos’s sec- 
ond stater series (VI 730 36). 62 There is also now an increasing acceptance amongst schol- 
ars that Sego may represent an epithet meaning something like ‘The Powerful One’ 63 or ‘The 
Victorious - , or perhaps even a simple noun meaning ‘Victory - . 64 As early as 1864, Evans 
commented on the similarity of the DIAS legend to the personal name Diasulos featured 
on coins of the Gaulish Aedui (RIG 135). 65 To date such a formation is still the most 
likely explanation. However, whilst it is tempting to adopt Diasulos as the likely full ver- 
sion, it is not necessarily the only contender, 66 and the recently necessitated change from 
the long established but always speculative Tincommius to the newly attested Tincomarus 
is a cautionary tale. 

As 1 have demonstrated, ruts survives as an archaic Irish word going back to at least the 
fifth century ad, and quite possibly substantially further. While I accept that the connection 
at first seems rather tenuous, it must be remembered that archaic Irish and Brythonic, 67 
although belonging to two different branches of the Celtic language group, most probably 
shared many similarities and that old Irish forms are commonly quoted by Celtic philologists 
when corroborating the potential meaning of Gaulish words. 

Although the majority of the Rues designs may ultimately be derived from classical proto- 
types, just two can be traced back directly to Roman originals. These are the obverse and 
reverse of type C (VI 890) (Table 4). The reverse was copied from a coin of Augustus struck 
c. 1 5-10 bc (RIC I, 227), and is of particular interest as it provides us with a terminus post 
quem for this type. Assuming that the copies were produced within five to ten years of the 
original, this would give us a tentative date of e. 10 bc -ad 1 , which is broadly in line with 
the long-established convention that the Rues issues belong to the end of Tasciovanos’s 
coinage. 68 We have a similar terminus post quem for Tasciovanos’s ‘butting bull’ silver unit 
(VI 794), also modelled on an issue of Augustus (RIC I, 1 87a/l 88a) and struck around 
11-10 bc. 69 VI 794 and VI 890 are therefore quite possibly contemporaneous, and it seems 
a reasonable guess that both issues were struck within a few years either side of the birth 
of Christ. 

While certain motifs are also shared with some South Thames issues, there can be little 
doubt that the immediate inspiration for the majority of the designs came directly from 
Tasciovanos's mainstream coinages, and to a lesser extent from the Sego and Dias issues. 
(Table 2). Of the four types, A is thought to be the earliest, with both sides being directly 
modelled on mainstream Tasciovanos bronzes. All of the likely prototypes relate typologi- 
cally and stylistically to Tasciovanos's second stater series, and both they and type A are 
probably contemporaneous with it. 

Whether type B or C should be second in line is debatable. I have followed the principle that 
the extensively Romanized issues, where both sides arc directly based on Roman/classical 
motifs, follow on from the tablet types. 70 Typologically. the distinctive geometric obverse 
design of type D is close to the Dias silver issues, which w'ould place it at the end of 
Tasciovanos’s reign. Fig. 10 illustrates how the Rues issues might have chronologically inter- 
linked with the different phases of Tasciovanos’s three main coinages, as well as the other 
closely-related issues of the Tasciovanos complex. 71 


Kretz 2002. 267-71. 

*•’ Holman 1999. 197. 
w Kretz 2006 , 195. 

M Evans 1864,250. 

“ Kreiz 2006. 196. 

1,7 Brv (home was closely related to Gaulish and perhaps just a dialect form of it. A northern Gaul and a southern Union would 
most probably have been able to communicate in much the same wav as an Irish speaker and Scottish Gaelic speaker can lodav. 

** de Jersey 1 996, 25. 
w Kretz 2006. 193. 

7 " Kretz 2006. 190 4. 

’’ The three coinages of Tasciovanos arc based on the three stater scries as identified by Van Arsdcll ( VI 680 84. V 1 730 36 
and VI 780). 
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Tasciovanos 
1st series 
2iul series 
3rd series 
Andoco 
Sego 
Dias 
Rues 








A B C— 


C.20BC 10 0 c. AD 10 

Fig. 10. Proposed phasing of Rues issues in relation to remainder of Tasciovanos complex. 

The distributions of types B, C and D show a slight bias towards the Harlow, Braughing, 
and Baldock region. As the overwhelming majority of single finds (eleven) have been made in 
the Braughing/Puckeridge area, with the second largest number in Baldock (five), it is tempt- 
ing to speculate whether all or part of the Rues series may have been struck in this region. 
However, the emergence of coins apparently displaying the VIR mint-mark would seem to 
contradict such a scenario. 

Assuming we are on Ihe right track and Rues is indeed a cognomen, are we dealing with 
a separate individual or Tasciovanos himself? Although the evidence is inconclusive, l 
believe the balance of probabilities points towards these coins being issues of Tasciovanos 
for the following reasons: 

1. The name Rues is only recorded on bronze issues, and it is hard to imagine that any 
potential contender for the kingship would have gained much credibility amongst the 
Catuvellaunian nobility, or indeed the ordinary tribesmen, by striking solely low value, base 
metal coins. 

2. If Rues had been part of the group known as Tasciovanos’s ‘associates’, one would have 
expected his base metal issues to have a similar composition to those of Andoco and Dias, 
which are made of brass. Hou'ever, the composition of the two Rues bronzes analysed 
closely resembles that of some of the copper alloys employed in striking of Tasciovanos’s 
main series bronzes. 

3. Typologically, the Rues issues form an almost seamless extension to Tasciovanos’s main- 
stream bronze coinage in much the same way as the broadly contemporary Sego issues do 
to his silver - the latter now increasingly being viewed as potential emissions of 
Tasciovanos. 72 All four recorded Rues types display little of the individuality which differ- 
entiates both the Dias and Andoco coinages, instead giving every impression of forming a 
homogenous group with Tasciovanos’s main series bronzes. 

4. In 1967 Allen wrote: \ . . so far, no coin of RVES has been found with a Tasciovanus 
(sic) legend, nor is there any direct typological link’. 73 The first part of that statement is still 
correct, which makes the Rues coinage unique amongst the peripheral, non-mainstream 
series. However, we now have a typological link as a single recorded example of type D 
(CC’I 96.3143) carries the legend TAS on the reverse, but without making any reference to 
Rues. This would seem to suggest that two different names Rues and Tasciovanos - were 
employed in striking the same type of bronze unit, which would be very unusual indeed. 


72 de Jersey 2005, 3. 
” Allen 1967, 4. 
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Furthermore, there are strong indications - albeit as yet unproven - that the same obverse 
die was coupled with both R VI 1 and TAS reverses. If correct, this would imply that both 
types were struck at broadly the same time by the same mint, and in turn suggest that the 
two names might conceivably represent one and the same person. 

More than a century after Evans’s Landmark study. Rodwell still referred to the wider 
Tasciovanos group as ‘the most complicated and ill-understood of all the British dynasic 
[.vie] series’, 74 a sentiment that has remained true for another three decades. In the last few 
years, however, a number of studies have been carried out on this difficult group, as a 
result of which we now have a better knowledge of the complex interrelationships 
between the different coinages. This is the first time that the Rues issues have been inves- 
tigated in any detail, and while many of the ideas and suggestions put forward here are of 
necessity speculative, they will I hope encourage further studies of this intriguing series in 
the future. 


APPENDIX: GAZETTEER OF RUES BRONZES 

The gazetteer contains details of all examples of Rues bronzes recorded in the Celtic Coin Index (CCI) at the 
Institute of Archaeology, Oxford, or otherwise known to the author, up to the end of 2004. 

In addition to the usual bibliographic notes, the final column contains references to a number of auction 
catalogues, dealers' lists and museum collections with the abbreviations explained below: 


CNG 

Classical Numismatic Group auction catalogues 

BMC 

R. Hobbs. British Iron Age Coins in the British Museum. 1996 

Goodwin 

Phil Goodwin sales lists 

Liz’s 

Chris Rudd: Liz’s list 

Mossop 

IT.R. Mossop collection, sold at Glendining's, 6.1 1.1991 

NCirc 

Spink Numismatic Circular 

Rudd 

Chris Rudd sales lists 

Vecchi 

Italo Vecchi auction catalogues 

Vesper 

Mike Vospcr sales lists 


References to earlier gazetteers are abbreviated as Origins (Allen 1960) and Suppl. I, II or III (Haselgrove 1978, 
1984 and 1989 respectively); 'exc.' indicates the coin was found in an archaeological excavation. 


A 

Ml 90, VI 892, BMC 1698-1701 RVII/RVII or ?RVEI and VIR/RVII 


00.0389 

1.69 

A1 

Oxfordshire 

Treasure Hunting. March 2000, 75 

00.0473 


— 

Great Chestcrford, Essex 

— 

00.0604 

1 49 

— 

Puckeridge. Herts. 

Rudd list 50. no. 136. not illustrated 

02.0060 

1.58 

- 

Braughing, Herts. 

- 

02.0470 

2.14 

Mil 

Tring. Herts. 

Rudd list 64. no. 63 

02.0489 

1.57 

— 

Puckeridge, Herts. 

Rudd list 64, no. 98, not illustrated 

02.0633 

1.93 

C2 

Oxon. 

Rudd list 65, no. 107 

02.0775 

1.81 

- 

Eynsham, Oxon. 

— 

03.0301 

1.85 

- 

Oxford. Oxon. 

Liz’s list 13, no. 56 

03.0799 

1.76 

K10 

Dorchester, Oxon. 

Liz’s list 8, no. 54 

04.0158 

1.87 

A2 

Hitchin. Herts. 

Rudd list 78, no. 58 

04.1240 

2.10 

- 

— 

NCirc April 2004, CC 0079 

04.2344 

1.67 

- 

Aston Upthorpe. Oxon. 

- 

61.0203 

2.29 

— 

Little Kimble, Bucks. 

fd near Roman villa site at 'The Camp' (SCBI 
42, pi. 7.217) 

62.0021 

2.34 

D3 

Harlow, Essex 

temple exc,, Harlow Museum? 

67.0134 

1.83 

L10 

Harlow. Essex 

temple exc., Harlow Museum? 

68.0287 

1.89 

B2 

Braughing. Herts. 

BMC 1700 

68.0288 

2.22 

F5 

Aylesbury, Bucks. 

BMC 1699 

68.0289 

1.82 

G6 


BMC 1698 

69.0344 

1.34 

T17 

St Albans, Herts. 

exc.. King Harry Lane, coin no. 1 




Rodwell 1976.258, 
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69.0345 

1.46 

Q14 

St Albans. Herts. 

69.0346 

0.77 

012 

St Albans, Herts. 

69.0347 

1.00 

- 

St Albans, Herts. 

69.0348 

1.36 

- 

St Albans, Herts. 

69.0349 

1.77 

- 

St Albans, Herts. 

69.0350 

1.55 

- 

St Albans, Herts. 

69.0351 

1.56 

S16 

St Albans, Herts. 

69.0352 

1.53 

- 

St Albans, Herts. 

69.0353 

0.91 

- 

St Albans, Herts. 

73.0294 

1.30 

- 

- 

74.0065 

1.92 

- 

Tring, Herts. 

85.0109 

2.01 

- 

Harlow, Essex 

90.0350 

1.37 

- 

Harlow. Essex 

90.0428 

1.65 

P13 

Harlow, Essex 

90.0469 

2.02 

- 

Harlow, Essex 

90.0477 

2, 12 

J9 

Harlow, Essex 

90.0530 

2,35 

18 

Harlow, Essex 

91.0053 

1.43 

- 

Evenley, Nothants. 

91.0533 

1.79 

R15 

Silchester. Hants. 

92.0292 

2.06 

U 1 8 

Evenley, Nothants. 

92.0477 

1.84 

F- 

Thetford, SulTolk 

94.0004 

- 

- 

Stanton Low, Bucks. 

94.0715 

1.89 

A 2 

- 

95.3424 

1.91 

H7 

Heme! Hempstead, Herts. 

96.1039 

1.61 

N12 

Paulerspury, Northants. 

96.1081 

1.96 

- 

Wixoe, SulTolk 

96.3280 

2.42 

- 

- 

97.1992 

1.70 

- 

St Neots, Cambs 

98.0154 

1.68 

E4 

- 

98.0174 

- 

013 

Newport Pagnell, Bucks. 

98.0330 

- 

- 

- 

98.0337 

1.56 

- 

Camberwell, Gtr London 

98.0343 

1.06 

- 

- 

98.1064 

1.67 

- 

Baldock, Herts. 

- 

- 

- 

Upper Slondon, Beds. 

- 

- 

- 

Harlow, Ess sex 

68.0286 

- 

- 

Dorchester, Oxon. 

- 

- 

- 

St Albans, Herts. 

- 

- 

- 

Dorchester, Oxon. 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Denford, Northants 


B 


M191, V1895, BMC 1693-1697 RVIIS, RV1S I- 


00.1781 

1.83 

A2 

Shepreth, Cambs. 

01.0624 

- 

A2 

- 

01.1137 

2.38 

B7 

Bishops Stortford, Essex 

02.0323 

2.30 

A2 

- 

03.0264 

2.15 

A5 

Puckeridge, Herts 

03.0823 

1.93 

B7 

Worminghall, Bucks 

04.1259 

- 

A- 

- 

61.0204 

1.14 

- 

Cirencester, Gloucs 

61.0205 

2.20 

Al 

- 

67.0135 

2.22 

A6 

Harlow, Essex 

68.0290 

2.16 

A- 

Aylesbury, Bucks. 

68.0291 

1.95 

A- 

Fleam Dyke, Cambs. 

74.0066 

2.01 

A- 

Ware, Herts. 

91.0547 

1.71 

- 

Merton. Oxon. 

93.0916 

2.04 

B8 

Baldock, Herts 

95.3020 

2.18 

A3 

Kent 

95.3456 

2.37 

A2 

Grantchester, Cambs 


exc., King Harry Lane, coin no. 2 
exc., King Harry Lane, coin no. 3 
exc., King Harry Lane, coin no. 4 
exc., King Harry Lane, coin no. 5 
exc.. King Harry Lane, coin no. 6 
exc., King Harry Lane, coin no. 7 
exc., King Harry Lane, coin no. 8 
exc.. King Harry Lane, coin no. 9 
exc.. King Harry' Lane, coin no. 10 
cx Moss op 

exc., Cow Roast, Tring, sf 250 
temple exc., sf 286, Harlow Museum 
temple exc., sf 845, Harlow Museum 
temple exc., sf 1082, Harlow Museum 
temple exc., sf 1 169, Harlow Museum 
temple exc,, sf 1193, Harlow Museum 
temple exc,, sf 1304, Harlow Museum 

exc., basilica site, sf 1139 
Rudd lists 48, no. 75 and 71, no. 63 
Rudd lists 5, no. 50 and 6, no, 73 
probably nr Roman villa site, no image 
Rudd list 1 1, no. 51 


Rudd list 68, no, 65 

Rudd lists 24, no. 138 and 25, no. 78 

NCirc May 1998, no. 2587 

Goodwin list 108, C15 


Rudd list 35, no.51 

Evans 1 864, 26 1 , Origins 2 1 9: perhaps not Rues 
Evans 1864, 261, Origins 221; perhaps not Rues 
Evans 1864, 261, Origins 223, wrongly attributed, 
correctly VI 750 (Tasciovanos) 

Gorhambury exc. 1973-82; Sup pi HI, 38, Neal 
ei ai 1990, 1 10, no. 3 

exc. allotments site, Suppl HI, 39; Arch.. J. 141, 
130 

Cnrteis 1996, 27,37 


Rudd list 73, no. 60 

Rudd list 59, no, 67 
Rudd list 63, no, 70 
Rudd list 69, no. 53 


exc. at basilica site, sf 210, 1961 
BMC 1693 

temple exc., Harlow Museum? 
BMC 1696 
BMC 1697 
ex Mossop 

BMC 1694, ex Mossop, lot 312/2 

Rudd list 18, no. 61 

Rudd lists 21, no. 62 and 79, no. 84 
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96.177! 

— 

A2 

Thurlow, Suffolk 

— 

96.1885 

1.98 

DIO 

- 

BMC 1695, ex Mossop, lot 312/3 

96.2593 

— 

A2 

Great Wratting. Suffolk 

- 

96.3145 

2.23 

A3 

- 

Vecchi 2, 12.9. 1996, lot 1107 

96.3406 

2.00 

A2 

Duxlbrd. Cambs. 

Vosper list 92, no. 116 

97.0012 

- 

-8 

- 

reverse image only 

98.2022 

1.45 

A5 

— 

ex Rudd 

99.0594 

— 

C9 

- 

Treasure Hunting. March 1999, 29 

- 

- 

A4 

- 

V 1 895 plate coin 


C 


M189, \ 1890, BMC 1691 

-1692 RVII, ?RVI, 7RVEI/RVI1 


00.0404 

— 

D4 

Thrapston. Northants. 

— 

00.1272 


- 


- 

01.0227 

3.15 

J10 

Wickford, Essex 

ex Vosper 

01 .0355 

1.76 

- 

St Albans, Herts. 

Rudd list 56, no. 68 

01.0499 

— 

— 

- 

- 

01.0580 

- 

I- 

Blewbury, Oxon. 

- 

02.0750 

2.38 

E5 

Benson, Oxon. 

Rudd list 66, no. 71 

02.1139 

2.20 

19 

Cambridge, Cambs. 

Liz's list 3, no. 57 

03.0377 

1.55 

— 

Great Gaddesden, Herts. 

Liz’s list 5, no. 52 

03.0607 

2.59 

— 

North Essex 

Liz's list 7, no. 50 

03.1334 

- 

C3 

?Cambs. 

Treasure Hunting , Jan. 2002, 29 

04.0706 

2.50 

M- 

Baldock, Herts. 

Liz’s list 11, no. 45 

04.0753 

2.19 

F7 

- 

Rudd list 76, no. 54 

04.1053 

2.35 

H8 

— 

Rudd list 79, no. 83 

04.1793 

1.63 

— 

- 

Liz’s list 1 3, no. 67 

04.1964 

2.52 

P15 

Worminghall. Bucks. 

— 

04.2657 

— 

- 

— 

— 

61.0202 

2.39 

F6 

- 

BMC 1691 

62.0020 

1.63 

M12 

Harlow. Essex 

temple exc., Harlow Museum? 

67.0133 

2.44 

G8 

Harlow, Essex 

temple exc.. Harlow Museum? 

72.0079 

1.48 

— 

Baldock, Herts. 

surface find in Walls Field; Goodburn 1986. 93 
no. 16; Suppl. /, 61 

73.0290 

2.27 

H8 

Puckeridge. Herts. 

ex Mossop. lot 3 1 1 

73.0291 

1.50 

- 

Puckeridge, Herts. 

exc. at Skeleton Green, sf 687; Goodburn 1981. 
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73.0292 

1.68 

LI 1 

Puckeridge. Herts. 

possibly ex Mossop 

73.0293 

3.75 

G8 

Harlow, Essex 

exc. at Holbrooks, Harlow Museum 

79.0020 

1.61 

- 

Radley. Oxon. 

exc. at Thrupp House Farm 

89.0236 

1.69 

- 

Brackley. Northants. 

- 

91.0455 

2.55 

A1 

Hayling Island. Hants. 

temple exc., sf 1699 

92.0333 

2.16 

H8 

Tilbury, Essex 

Symons 1992. no. 10 

93.0140 

1.98 

K 1 1 

- 

NCirc July/August 1991 . no. 4856 

93.0141 

2.37 

B2 

- 

NCirc July/August 1991. no. 4857 

93.0169 

1.83 

OI4 

North Essex 

- 

93.0550 

2.65 

A1 

Baldock. Herts. 

I'd at Walls Field; Goodburn 1986, 93 no. 17; 
SCBI 42, pi. 7.216 

94.1174 

- 

- 

West Berkshire 

inlb, from Newbury District Museum 

94.1450 

2.21 

N13 

Colchester. Essex 

- 

95.0787 

1.86 

— 

Wycombe Marsh, Bucks. 

- 

96.1016 

1.98 

- 

Evenlcy. Northants. 

- 

96.3423 

2.25 

- 

Ely, Cambs. 

Rudd list 12. no. 58, not illustrated 

97.1629 

2.56 

A 1 

— 

CNG 43. 24.9.1997. lot 2963 

97.1851 

1.60 

- 

Braughing, Herts. 

- 




Brackley, Northants. 

Curleis 1996. 27. 37; might be 89.0236 above 

D 

Ml 93, VI 903, BMC 1756-1758 -/RVII or TAS 


03.0189 

0.88 

E6 

— 

Liz’s list 4, no. 49 

63.0199 

0.71 

Al 

Braughing. Herts. 

?exe., casts in BM 

67.0145 

1.28 

- 

Harlow. Essex 

temple exc.. Harlow Museum? 
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68.0300 

0.91 

— 

Biggleswade, Beds. 

68.0301 

0.65 

- 

Biggleswade, Beds. 

73.0303 

0.60 

- 

Puckeridge, Herts. 

78.0026 

0.65 

B2 

Tring, Herts. 

82.0233 

1.14 

F8 

- 

90.0286 

1.15 

112 

Harlow, Essex 

90.0573 

1.30 

C4 

Harlow. Essex 

90.0607 

1.05 

B3 

Harlow, Essex 

92.0447 

1.02 

D5 

— 

94.0927 

1.02 

E7 

— 

94.0932 

0.91 

H 1 1 

Abingdon, Oxon. 

95.3497 

1.18 

G9 

Mileham, Norfolk 

96.3143 

1.20 

G10 

- 

97.1369 

0.83 

-12 

St Albans, Herts. 

97.1870 

0.80 

- 

Braughing, Herts. 

97.1871 

0.70 

- 

Braughing, Herts. 

98.2302 

1.48 

A1 

Chesterford, Essex 

99.2022 

0.84 

- 

Titchmarsh. Northants. 

- 

- 

- 

St Albans, Herts. 


BMC 1756 
BMC 1 757 

BMC 1758, ex Mossop, lot 312/4 
fd at the Marina site. Cow Roast 
National Museum of Wales, ex Baldwins 
temple exc., sf 700. Harlow Museum 
temple exc.. sf 1378, Harlow Museum 
temple exc., sf 1458, Harlow Museum 
Rudd list 4 no. 41 
Rudd list 1 1, no. 52 

Vosper list 98, no. 134, Rudd list 33, no. 42 
Vecchi 2. 12.9.1996, lot 1105 
Rudd list 28, no. 166 


Rudd list 52. no. 63 

fd 1979 or before. Suppl. II. 130; might be the 
same as 82.0233 
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COINS IN CONTEXT: COINAGE AND VOTIVE DEPOSITION IN 
IRON AGE SOUTH-EAST LEICESTERSHIRE 


IAN LEINS 


Introduction 

The south-east Leicestershire site, discovered in 2000. has yielded the largest assemblage of 
Iron Age coins ever recovered under controlled archaeological conditions in Britain. In total 
5,292 coins have been found, almost two-thirds of which were discovered as in situ hoards or 
deposits. Amongst the other finds was a decorated silver-gilt Roman cavalry helmet, which 
despite its fragile condition is set to become a truly iconic image of Roman conquest-period 
Britain. The principal value of the site, however, stems from the opportunity to study coins 
in their original depositional context. Coins are central to our understanding of the nature 
and chronology of the site, as a number of distinct deposits can be identified and related to 
other activities, including possible evidence of ritual sacrifice and feasting. The site also pro- 
vides an alternative model for the interpretation of other coin assemblages, where disturbed 
scatters are often assumed to originate from a single hoard despite lacking archaeological 
context. The possibility that such scatters originally comprised multiple deposits of the kind 
found at the present site must be considered. Finally, the assemblage provides a fresh insight 
into the local production of Iron Age coinage in the north-east Midlands. With more than 
4,800 coins being of locally produced types, it increases the overall number of known 
specimens of this regional coinage by around one hundred and fifty per cent. 


Circumstances of discovery 

In November 2000 a community fieldwork group, one of many set up in the last thirty years 
by Leicestershire County Council, began finding late Iron Age pottery whilst field-walking on 
a hilltop near Market Harborough, in south-east Leicestershire. Although the pottery was 
not unusual for the area, the discovery of a quantity of animal bone aroused the interest of 
one member of the group, Ken Wallace. A keen metal-detector user, he sought the farmer’s 
permission to return to the site with his detector and over several days recovered more than 
two hundred coins. These were subsequently identified as late Iron Age silver coins, of types 
traditionally attributed to the Corieltavi ‘tribe’, and contemporary Roman Republican and 
early Imperial silver denarii. 

Wallace reported his finds to the Leicestershire County Council heritage team, the Coroner 
and the British Museum, commenting there were plenty more coins still in the soil. English 
Heritage agreed to fund an archaeological evaluation, which was conducted by the University 
of Leicester Archaeological Services (ULAS) in 2001. Only now, however, after more than 
four years of excavation and many hundreds of hours of conservation and identification 
work at the British Museum, is the unique nature and significance of the site and its finds 
assemblage beginning to emerge. 


The archaeology 

Geophysical survey confirmed that the hilltop lay within a complex prehistoric and Roman 
landscape, but failed to locate any structural features in the area where the main concentra- 
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tion of coins had been discovered. Circular features, perhaps Iron Age roundhouses, were 
noted to the north-west, but the coins appeared to be a single plough-scattered hoard. This 
conclusion would have been entirely consistent with the ‘default interpretation' of dispersed 
finds of Iron Age coins. However, during the initial evaluation of the site, a trial trench 
opened in this area revealed at least fourteen distinct in situ coin hoards, comprising 2.026 
coins in total; they were positioned immediately to the west of what appeared to be the 
entranceway of an Iron Age enclosure ditch. As the excavations proceeded, the complexity of 
the site and its coin deposits became apparent. 

The surviving section of the enclosure ditch runs from north to south with an entranceway 
about two-thirds of the way along. At present it is impossible to determine whether or not the 
ditch formed a complete circuit. Pottery recovered from the ditch is suggestive of a late Iron 
Age date. On either side of the entranceway the ditch terminals are kinked, as if to guide 
traffic in and out through opposite sides, and the entranceway itself divided by an angled pit 
containing the skeleton of a small dog with its front legs pulled back under its body, appar- 
ently evidence of ritual treatment. The concentration of the coin groups, and location in 
relation to these features, is highly suggestive of both their association with the functions of 
the enclosure and the votive nature of their deposition. 

The area excavated to the east of the entranceway (the ‘outside’ of the enclosure) produced 
a number of shallow pits packed with animal bone. The selection and treatment of the 
animals, which have been identified mainly as immature pigs often buried as articulated 
body-parts, raises the possibility of ritual sacrifice. The use of young animals for sacrifice or 
feasting can be paralleled at other temples and shrines of the period, including Uley 
(Gloucester), Harlow, Great Chesterford (both Essex) and Hayling Island (Hampshire). An 
Iron Age bronze tankard handle was recovered from the topsoil above the pits and perhaps 
provides further evidence for ceremonial feasting. Bone from two pits was radiocarbon dated, 
indicating a 95.4% probability that the animals died in the period 50 cal. Bc-cal, ad 80. with 
a 68.2% probability of between 40 cal. bc and cal. ad 55 (Oxford Radiocarbon Accelerator 
Unit). 

To the south of the entranceway, a mass of corroded iron was discovered together with 
more than 1.100 coins. After many hours of conservation by Marilyn Hockey at the British 
Museum, the corroded iron was identified as the remains of a silver-gilt Roman cavalry 
helmet, most closely paralleled by a first century ad example from Xanten in Germany. 1 One 
of the helmet’s highly decorated cheek-pieces shows a member of the Imperial family (being 
crowned by Victory), on horseback, riding over a crouching barbarian. The style of the 
figure points to a Julio-Claudian production date. 

Further to the south a number of coins and silver objects were discovered within the fills 
of the enclosure ditch. The objects included a decorated silver circular mount, a silver bowl 
and two large silver ingots. One of the ingots was semicircular, the other triangular (the typ- 
ical shape of recorded British mid to late Iron Age crucibles). Both appear to have been made 
by melting down coins, as at least one protrudes from the triangular ingot. The artefacts seem 
to have been deliberately placed within the ditch, upright on their edges. 


Summary 

The excavated evidence suggests that the site formed an open-air location for gatherings and 
ritual activities that included the deposition of coin hoards and ceremonial sacrifice and 
feasting. There is no evidence of domestic occupation. The earliest datable feature appears to 
have been the enclosure ditch itself, which can be dated to the late Iron Age on the basis of 
pottery finds. Activity seems to have been formally divided, with coin hoards deposited to the 
west of the enclosure ditch, mirroring an area of animal bone deposition to the cast. 
Radiocarbon dates obtained from the bone suggest that the animals were killed in the late 
Iron Age and/or early Roman period, and are therefore likely to have been deposited at 


1 Williams 2003. Ai lltc time of writing it is expected Unit the helmet will he fully published b> Simon James in 2008 V 
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Fig. 1. Site plan showing the principal areas of coin deposition (source: ULAS). 


roughly the same time as the coin hoards on the opposite side of the ditch. Coins deposited 
with the helmet and in the ditch fills to the south of the entranceway are also broadly con- 
temporary with these deposits. A detailed analysis of the composition of the various coin 
groups produced more accurate dates for the individual hoards, and a clearer understanding 
of the relationship between the different areas of deposition (see below). There is evidence for 
Roman period structures to the south of the excavated area, and within the wider landscape, 
but these do not impinge on the main areas of ritual activity discussed above. 
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Summary of the coins 

In total the site has yielded 5,292 coins, including 3.409 from stratified archaeological deposits. 
The vast majority can be identified as locally-produced Iron Age silver units and half units. 
A summary of the coins, by type, from each area and context (essentially an individual hoard 
or deposit) appears in Appendix 1. The different classes of local silver referred to in this 
summary are described in Appendix 2, with examples of most illustrated. The latest version 
of the full catalogue can be downloaded as a PDF file from the British Museum website 
(www.thebritishmuseum.org/research/research_projects/the_east_leicestershire_hoards.aspx). 

The following sections provide a summary of these coins, discuss their role in the dating 
and interpretation of the site, and outline their potential for improving our understanding of 
the production of coinage in the societies of the north-east Midlands during the late Iron 
Age. While the analysis concentrates mainly on the local silver coinages, most prevalent in the 
assemblage, the importance of non-local Iron Age and Roman coins will also be examined. 
Appendix 3 provides a summary of the Roman coins. 

TABLE 1. Overview of coins. 


Quantity 


Roman 

Republic 

117 


Imperial (31 bc-ad 43) 

32 

Iron Age, local 

Uninscribed 

240 


Inscribed AVN 

2801 


Inscribed I1SVPRASV 

269 


Inscribed VEP 

1424 


Inscribed IATISON 

74 


Other (VOLISIOS, etc.) 

15 

Iron Age, non-local 

Cunobelin 

79 


Other 

37 

Other (Later Roman, Medieval, modern, fragments, etc.) 

204 


Total: 

5292 


The coins in context 

Almost all of the 3,409 stratified coins (3,338 = 98%) were recovered from one of the three 
main areas of coin deposition (Table 2, nos 1-3). A small number w r ere recovered from other 
minor contexts (no. 4). 



Area' 

TABLE 2. Number of coins by context. 

Contexts (individual deposits) 

Quantity 

\ 

Entranceway deposits 

1-8. 13 -15. 18. 69. 70 

2026 

2 

Helmet deposits 

73-75 

1170 

3 

Ditch deposits 

12, 28.94/310, 96. 307 

142 

4 

Various minor contexts 

10, 17, 20, 26. 65, 68. 109. 213. 215, 218, 220, 222, 226-229 
Total 

71 

3409 


The remainder of the coins from the site (1,883) lack stratified contexts, having been dis- 
covered either using a metal-detector or within the topsoil stripped during excavation. This 
group is likely to consist of a mixture of ploughed-out hoards or parts-of-hoards and (to a 
lesser extent) later coins indicative of the continued use of the site through the Roman period. 

1 . The entranceway deposits 

Fourteen separate hoards, comprising 2,026 coins in total, were excavated from the western 
side of the entranceway. Several exhibited a clustered appearance suggestive of having been 
buried in fabric pouches. Most of the hoards can be clearly distinguished from one another, 
although several may be incomplete as the upper parts appear to have been removed and scat- 
tered by ploughing. In compositional terms all are broadly similar, suggesting that they were 
drawn from a similar circulation pool and therefore are likely to have been deposited over a 
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relatively short period of time. The major types of local inscribed coinage at the site (AVN, 
IISVPRASV and VEP) are present in every hoard, indicating that none can have been assem- 
bled before the production of the latest of these types had begun, i.e. later in their assumed 
production period (c.AD 10 40).- 

Roman issues present in eight of the fourteen groups generally date to the Republican, 
Augustan or Tiberian periods. One hoard (context C3) includes a single, almost unworn 
denarius of Claudius struck in ad 41/42. As such these indicate termini post cjitos comparable 
to those suggested by the local coinage. The general absence of issues of Gains, Claudius, 
Nero and later emperors suggests only termini post cptos before c.ad 54. as denarii of ad 
37-54 arc unusual in both hoards and site assemblages in Britain. While pre-conquest 
deposition remains a theoretical possibility (for some or all of the hoards), the main period 
of deposition is most likely to date to the early post-conquest period (ad 40s/50s). ? 

2. The helmet deposit 

In total 1 1 70 coins were recovered together with, or immediately adjacent to, the Roman cav- 
alry helmet. 2 * 4 * Although excavated in two main groups (C74 and 75). numismatic analysis 
makes it clear that they represent a single deposit, broadly similar in composition (and hence 
date) to those from the entranceway. A striking similarity with one of the entranceway hoards 
(Cl 8) suggests that these groups were drawn from an identical circulation pool and possi- 
bly deposited as part of the same votive act. This also provides a clear link between the 
depositional activity in the two areas. 

The latest Roman coins are Pontif Maxim denarii of Tiberius (struck throughout his reign 
of ad 14-37). While these do not in themselves provide a particularly useful dating tool, wear 
levels and the presence of ‘issue iv' types one of the latest stages of this coinage support 
the idea that the hoard was probably not assembled until at least the end of Tiberius’s reign." 
A post-conquest deposition date, in the ad 40s/50s, again seems most plausible. 

3. The ditch deposits 

One hundred and forty-two coins were found within the ditch fills to the south of the 
entranceway, and are amongst the earliest on the site. More than 50% are uninscribed, com- 
pared with 2.4% (average) for the entranceway contexts and 0.8% (average) for the helmet 
contexts. Although these deposits appear significantly earlier in compositional terms, a sub- 
stantial number and range of local inscribed coins (totalling 43% and comprising AVN. VEP. 
1ATISON and VOLISIOS DVMNOCO types) u'ere discovered, some in the lower fills of the 
ditch. Eastern issues of Cunobelin (c.ad 10-40) were also present. Together these indicate 
that the ditch deposits cannot have been buried much before the hoards described above. 
While this seems contradictory, it implies that the ditch deposits were made after the pro- 
duction of the inscribed coinage was underway, but before the earlier uninscribed coinage 
had ceased to dominate the circulation pool. Other coins from the ditch include a single coin 
of Tasciovanos (o.20 bc-ad 10), recovered from the trench terminal to the north of the 
entranceway, and an uninscribed silver unit from near the dog burial. 

4. Other deposits, hoards, and unstratified coins 

A single stratified Gallo-Belgic D copy and a number of unstratified Gallo- Belgic and early 
British coins (mainly Southern QC quarter staters) were recovered from the ‘feasting area’. 
These coins, which date to the mid first century bc, are the earliest from the site. 6 As such they 
may provide either an earlier date for the animal deposits in this area, or represent an earlier 
hoard or votive offering disturbed during the later deposition of the animal bone. 


2 Haselgrove 1 987. 266. Haselgrove attributes these types to his Phase 8 (cad 10-40). 

1 The dating proposed here is consistent with the work of Haselgrove (1987, 266) and Curteis (2005), who have suggested 
that most ritually deposited Iron Age coins appear in contexts datable to the early post-conquest period 

4 It must be noted that an estimated one hundred coins remain scaled beneath the cheek-piccc of the helmet awaiting the 
completion of conservation work. X-rays suggest that these are mainly smaller half-units, Although these coins are unlikely to 
change the overall interpretation of the croup, their existence and effect on any statistical analyses must be borne in mind. 

■ SeeGiard 1983.47-48, 124IT. 

0 Haselgrove 1987, 240ft All these types are dated by Haselgrove to his Period II (r 80-20 lit ). 
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The majority of other stratified coin finds come from contexts on the periphery of the exca- 
vated area. Those from the more southerly area, which is characterised by archaeological fea- 
tures of possible Roman date, unsurprisingly consist of mainly Roman coins. Roman coins of 
first to fourth century date, typical of those found at most British sites, were also common 
amongst the unstratified finds. Appendix 3 compares the site’s Roman coin assemblage to the 
‘British mean’ coin loss figures. While this reveals continued activity at the site at least up to 
the ad 360s, it is the intense early activity Lhai is particularly noteworthy. Unusually high 
peaks are registered for the Claudian, Neronian and Flavian periods, and to a lesser extent 
the Trajanic and Hadrianic periods. A number of unstratified brooches of later first or early 
second century date further support the idea that the site saw a significant level of activity 
at this time. Such a pattern is consistent with an early military presence and/or possible 
continued observance of the site’s religious significance. I * * * * * 7 

Establishing the exact nature of the site during the Roman period, and the relationship 
with earlier Iron Age activity, is difficult when based mainly on unstratified coins. Further 
progress may result from future survey work beyond the excavated area. 


Summary of coin deposition at the site 

(1) Possible deposit(s) around the ‘feasting area’ (mid to late first century bc) 

(2) Deposits in the ditch fill (late pre-conquest period, c.30s AD?) 

(3) Entranceway and helmet deposits (early post-conquest period, e.40s/50s ad) 

(4) Deposits/losses associated with continued activity into the Roman period (possibly 
focused around structures to the south of the excavated area) 

The coinage of the north-east Midlands 

At present there are two frameworks for understanding the local coinage tradition to which 
the Leicestershire assemblage belongs. The first ascribes all of the similarly styled coins found 
across the north-east Midlands and Yorkshire to a single ‘tribe’, the Corieltavi. 8 Implicit in 
this is the assumption that the later Roman civitas , described in Ptolemy’s Geography of c.ad 
150, was based upon pre-existing late Iron Age social organisation. The coins, which have 
been used to define a ‘tribal territory' covering parts of modern Northamptonshire. 
Leicestershire, Lincolnshire, Nottinghamshire and Yorkshire, are the primary evidence for 
this perceived spatial and temporal continuity. 

Within this tribal model individual inscribed coinages are viewed as products of successive 
tribal leaders. Simple dynastic succession is envisaged, except where combinations of names 
appear in inscriptions (see the ‘group 5' coins below), when the possibility of shared leader- 
ship is acknowledged. y Coin production is assumed to be more or less regular and continu- 
ous, allowing a simple production sequence to be constructed to fill the period between the 
latest uninscribed issues (taken as c.10 BC) and the cessation of all insular coin production 
(c.AD 50s). 1(1 

A second, more cautious approach to attribution and dating has been adopted in the clas- 
sifications of Haselgrove and Hobbs." The possibility of a socio-political sub-division within 
the circulation area of north-eastern coinage, initially suggested on the basis of the 
appearance of combinations of names on the coins, was strengthened by analysis of coin 


I Moorhead 2001. 88. 99. The votive site at Urehlbnt (no. 21 in Moorhead's analysis or coin assemblages from sites in 

Wiltshire) exhibits a similar profile in the early Roman period and may serve as a useful comparison. 

K See Allen 1962 and Van Arsdell 1989. Until 1965 the Iron Age 'tribe' was referred to as the 'Contain', based on readings 

of the later Roman civitas name in Ptolemy and the Ravenna Cosmography, The discovery of an inscription at Caves Inn, 

Warwickshire gave rise to the form ‘Coricllativi' (see RIB 11.5, 2491. ISO) This was later corrected to C oriellavi (see Breeze 2002 
and Tomlin and Hassall 2003, 382). 

’ Van Arsdell 1989,247. 

Van Arsdell 1989.247-65. 

II Haselgrove 1987. Hobbs 1996. 
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distributions in the 1980s. 1 - The problems of applying the term Corieltavi (the evidence for 
which dates exclusively to the Roman period) to the pre-conquest period have also been 
recognised. As a result of these factors, stylistically linked coinage is labelled as a North- 
Eastern type series only, avoiding assumptions about the social and political coherence of its 
users. Recent reviews of the archaeological evidence have also failed to provide support for 
the idea of a coherent ‘tribal’ area, suggesting the region would have been dominated by much 
smaller scale communities and social networks. 13 

In terms of dating, Haselgrove chose to place all of the inscribed North-Eastern types into 
his overlapping periods 8 (c.AD 10-40) and 9 (t'.AD 30-60), to reflect the possibility of contin- 
ued production in the post-conquest period, our lack of independent dating evidence, and 
understanding of the mechanics of coin production. 14 

While there is now little agreement with regard to attribution and dating precision, both 
approaches essentially agree on a production sequence, based on stylistic developments: 

(1) Uninscribed: Silver with boar/horse design (later ‘boar’ obverse dies worn blank) 

(2) Inscribed: [VEP?] AVN CO 

(3) Inscribed: IISVPRASV 

(4) Inscribed: [VEP?] VEP CORF 

(5) Inscribed: DVMNOCO TIGIR SENO: VOLISIOS DVMNOCOVEROS; VOLISIOS DVM- 
NOVELLAVNOS; VOLISIOS CARTIVELLAVNOS; 1ATISON/LATISON 


Style and production 

The Leicestershire assemblage oilers the opportunity to re-examine the relationship between 
these different coinages and in particular the uninscribed, AVN, IISVPRASV and VEP silver 
series that are most prevalent at the site. Stylistic evidence suggests that it may be wrong to 
seek to place the inscribed coinages into a linear sequence. 

AVN 1 (see Appendix 2), the single most common coin at the site, is clearly struck from the 
same worn obverse dies employed for the latest uninscribed coins. This supports the conclu- 
sion that AVN types formed the earliest phase of inscribed coinage. Furthermore, a handful 
of coins of a new type, here called Uninsc/AVN 1, appear to attest to the appearance of the 
letters AV[N?] on coins otherwise similar to the latest uninscribed types (see Fig. 2). This may 
indicate either direct continuity between uninscribed and inscribed production, or the recy- 
cling of earlier dies for the production of the earliest AVN types. The order of the remaining 
AVN subtypes is difficult to establish on stylistic grounds, although as the single wreath-line 
is the only design to appear on the obverse of both units and half-units (AVN 2 and 3). these 
may be the latest struck. 

On stylistic grounds the IISVPRASV and VEP coinages should be considered contemporary 
with one another. The former can be linked with VEP 3 types by obverse die links and the 
choice of a star motif beneath the horse’s tail. As all IISVPRASV silver is struck w ith the same 
designs, and only as units, it seems reasonable to conclude that the type was struck for a brief 
period during the longer production of VEP coinage. 

Similar arguments also point to the contemporary production of these types u'ith the AVN 
series. Firstly, the recorded type V955-1, with a fuller VEPOC - ME[. . .] legend, appears in 
small numbers and crucially seems to have been produced with the same worn obverse dies 
used for AVN 1 coinage. Certainly a distinctive obverse die producing coins with a bean- 
shaped indent on the surface was used for both. Secondly, the similarity of AVN and VEP 
half-units in terms of style, weight standard and circulation (see comparative analysis of 
hoards, below) points to their contemporary production. AVN. IISVPRASV and VEP coinages 
clearly employ the same technologies and craftsmanship. 


12 Kimes. Haselgrove and Hodder 1 982 
15 See especially Hill 2007. 

14 Haselgrove 1987. 28fT; 264IT. 
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Fig. 2. Uninsc/AVN I (X2) and enlarged detail of possible inscription (top). The lower illustration shows an 
enhanced image of another example. 


The remaining inscribed coinages (‘group 5' above) are less common in the Leicestershire 
assemblage. I ATISON types are limited in number (74 = 1 .4%), while the VOLISIOS group are 
all but absent (15 = 0.3%). Their relationship with the above series will be discussed further 
below. 


Inscriptions 

Generally the inscriptions on North-Eastern coinage are interpreted as the names of dynas- 
tic tribal leaders. This is based on comparisons with the coinages of Iron Age Gaul and 
southern Britain. However, this assumption is highly problematic. While Southern types 
reveal a detailed knowledge of Latin and can provide indications of an individual's role and 
relationship to others (e.g. BMC 1332/V505: REX VERICA COMMI F). there are no parallels 
for this on North-Eastern coinage. Furthermore, the major local inscribed types reveal a 
degree of inscriptional variation, including the interchange of letters and symbols, which 
hints at a basic lack of understanding of the Latin alphabet and language. 

AVN 

This inscription has been read variously as AVN COST, AVNT COST. AVN OST and AVN 
AST. However, only the AVN above and the retrograde CO below are clearly and consistently 
represented as letters on the silver coinage. A retrograde 'S' below the horse's tail is tightly 
scrolled at one end and is likely to be a symbol rather than a letter. The letter T has been iden- 
tified beneath and in front of the horse, but these arc more commonly inscribed as a 'Y' or 
further shrunken into three-point stars. An S between the horse’s forelegs makes a more 
convincing letter, but often takes an angular (‘lightning flash’) form. Even the CO is some- 
times represented conjoined and looking like an apple with a stalk (see AVN lb types). The 
following forms of the AVN lettering arc also common; 
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AVN 

AVND 

AVMD 

AVA 

HVN 

IVN 

AVN 

AMV 

MV A 

MVI 

VW 

NVV 

VAV 

AAA 



This apparent unfamiliarity with the Latin alphabet is most clearly revealed by the AVN 
4a-d types, which are characterised by the inclusion of an inscription on the obverse. The 
degree of variation, inverted ‘AVN’ lettering within the word ‘CNAVO’ and the similarity of 
all to the CAMV/CVNO inscriptions of Cunobelin are all worth noting: 

4a/4b: CVTAS/CATVS CHAVO 
4c: VVHV VAM 
4d: VATA [VAND] 

VEP 

The most common forms, VEPO CORF and VEP CORF, appear on coins with identical 
obverses (e.g. VEP 5a/5b). It is clear that the first O was reduced to a small circle or pellet at 
the hand of some die-engravers and not others. This tendency - and the occasional separa- 
tion of the upright and curved parts of the letter P into two sections - further demonstrates 
the interchange of letters and symbols. 

Several variations on the above inscription occur that cannot be easily reconciled with a 
reading of VEP CORF. Firstly, a fuller legend, sometimes read as VEPO COMES (V955-1), 
appears in the Leicestershire assemblage. The clearest specimen of this type, here referred to 
as VEPOC 1, is struck well within the flan yet allows no more than VEPOC - ME to be read 
(although the inscription may terminate with a flattened, retrograde C). An accompanying 
half unit, VEPOC 2, also includes faint traces of a longer inscription. Secondly, a group of 
new half-units, VEP 12, display a markedly different inscription, with VEI or VEII on the 
reverse above the horse and CA. CAI or CP below. The obverse of these reads (in two lines): 

VEIIA/SACM2 

Again, the resemblance of several of these forms to the V1R/VER and CO F/COM F 
inscriptions on Southern coins of Verica may be of note.' 5 

1ISVPRASV 

The IISVPRASV coinage exhibits the least inscriptional variation of the three common silver 
types, providing further evidence of its shorter issue period. Only the position of the letters 
around the flan and the occasional use of retrograde lettering differ between individual dies. 

IATISON 

This group provides the best demonstration of Latin illiteracy and blundered copying 
described above. The inscription - variously read as LATISON, IATISON and IAT ISO - was 
initially represented as relatively clear Latin lettering (in standard and retrograde forms), 
before it degenerates on successive issues into an unintelligible combination of the letters A. 
O and V or a geometric pattern. The degeneration of T-l into a dot-in-diamond motif is clear 
(and appears on new types in silver and gold) (Fig. 3). 

The significance of writing on Iron Age coins has been discussed in detail by Williams. 16 
He suggests that the addition of Latin lettering (and coincidental adoption of Roman 
imagery) on the coinage of the Southern and Eastern ’kingdoms", under Commios/ 
Tincomarus and Tasciovanos respectively, was an attempt to emphasize difference from what 
had gone before. For Williams, adding inscriptions was essentially part of the creation of new 


15 Sills 1991 has suggested that the F of VEP CORF could be interpreted as ‘films’, i.e. 'Vep son of Cor'. Here I propose 
that North-eastern types may have incorporated some of the familiar inscriptions from Southern types as elements of their 
design, perhaps in recognition of the importance of the presence of lettering and without full comprehension of this Latin 
inscriptional formula. 

16 Williams 2001. 
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Early ‘Jatison ’ unit Degeneration of inscription Gold stater ( late j 



Early half-unit 

Fig. 3. Major stages of the IATISON development, based on assumed degeneration of inscription. 


identities and the developments in the North-Eastern series (and other so-called ‘peripheral’ 
coinages) demonstrate a partial adoption of this new ‘Roman cultural package’. It could be 
argued that the emergence of inscriptions on the North-Eastern coinage reveals a deliberate 
cultural alignment with the ‘kingdoms’ of the south. The suggested links between the local 
inscriptions and those of Cunobelin and Verica reinforce this point. In this context it may 
have been more important that the coinage was inscribed, than it was for the inscriptions to 
be intelligible. 


Comparative analysis of hoards 

The identification of individual coin deposits at the site, rendered possible by the preservation 
of archaeological context, affords a unique opportunity for analysis. If contexts with less 
than twenty coins are excluded, sixteen distinct stratified deposits can be identified from the 
three main areas of coin deposition. Although the incomplete nature of some of these 
deposits (see n.4 and the entranceway hoards section above) creates problems for any statis- 
tical analysis, nonetheless they can be compared in compositional terms. This offers further 
insight into both the nature of coin deposition at the site and local coin production. 

Table 3, below, shows these deposits ordered by the percentage of Roman coins in each. 
This analysis assumes that Roman coinage was likely to have formed an increasing propor- 
tion of the circulation pool over time and hence may reveal a chronological sequence for the 
assembly of the hoards. As the date of the latest Roman coin broadly increases with the over- 
all percentage, this seems to be a valid assumption. This approach appears to confirm the 
basic depositional sequence offered above: the enclosure ditch deposits seem to be the earli- 
est at the site, followed by some of the entranceway hoards, with the helmet and other 
entranceway hoards being the later. 

When sequenced in this way, a number of broad trends can be identified that hint at 
changes in the local coinages dominating the circulation pool. Of those contexts with no 
Roman coins (C94/310; 307; 14; 13; 4 and 2) the ditch deposits (C94/310 and 307) are con- 
spicuous by a high proportion of uninscribed coinage (see Fig. 4 below). Otherwise the pro- 
portion of earlier uninscribed types is low and can be seen to decline as the percentage of 
Roman coins increases. 

The other groups with no Roman coins are all from the entranceway. Of these C14 and 13 
are characterized by high proportions of AVN, 11SVPR.ASV and VEP units, while C4 and 2 
have fewer I1SVPRASV and VEP units, but an increased number of AVN and VEP half units 
(see Figs 5-6). Another group of entranceway hoards, with up to 1.5% Roman coins (C5; 6; 
7 and 1) exhibit coin profiles that essentially fall between those of Cl 4/ 13 and C4/2. 

While these entranceway hoards have varied compositions, they can be easily distinguished 
from both the ditch deposits and an apparently later group of deposits with between 1 .5 and 
3% Roman coins. This latter group includes the entranceway hoards Cl 8 and 70 and the 
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TABLE 3. The composition of individual stratified deposits (those with twenty or more coins), ordered by the 
percentage of Roman coins in each. (D = ‘Ditch deposit’; E = ‘Entranceway deposit'; H = ‘Helmet deposit’ ) 



D 

941 D: 
310 307 

E.14 

E:I3 

E:4 

E:2 

E:5 

E:6 

E:7 

E:l 

E:18 

H:74 E:70 

H:75 E:15 

E:3 

Roman Imp. 
(to AD 43) 






0.3 


0.7 

0.4 

1.1 

0.7 

1.1 

1.4 

Roman Rep. 







0.5 


1.1 

0.5 

1.1 2.4 

1.5 3.3 

9.9 

Vcp half 

24.3 28.6 

8.5 

5.3 

19.2 

28.2 

11.7 

17.6 

25.2 

2.7 

31.9 

40.8 26.7 
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□ Uninscribed (%) ■ Roman (%) 

Fig. 4. Chart showing the percentages of uninscribed and Roman coins in each context (ordered by the percentage 
of Roman coins). 

helmet deposits (C74 and 75). These have distinctly different profiles, with significantly fewer 
units and more AVN and VEP half-units. This decline in the proportion of units and coinci- 
dental increase in half-units, during the assembly of the entranceway and helmet hoards, is 
graphically represented in Figs 5 and 6 below 1 . 

Two hoards do not fit this pattern. Entranceway groups Cl 5 and 3 include high propor- 
tions of Roman coinage (3.3 and 1 1.3% respectively), despite exhibiting profiles more similar 
to the earlier groups. Cl 5 is small (sixty-one coins) and its high percentage of Roman coins 
in fact comprises just two Republican issues of 89 bc. As such it is almost certainly an earlier 
deposit. C3 is also problematic, w-ith all ten Cunobelin issues (ad 10-40) and thirteen of the 
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Contexts; ordered by percentage of Roman coins 



■ riSVP units (%) □ AVN units (%) □ VEP units (%) 

Fig. 5. AVN, IISVPRASV and VEP units as a percentage of each deposit (ordered by percentage of Roman coins). 
Units form a higher proportion of the ‘earlier' entranceway deposits (especially C14, 13) than the ‘later’ helmet 
and entranceway deposits (C74/7 5/70/ IS). 



Contexts; ordered by percentage of Roman coins 


■ Aun half (%) EiVepbalf{%) 

Fig. 6, AVN and VEP half-units as a percentage of each deposit (ordered by percentage of Roman coins). Half- 
units form a higher proportion of the ‘later’ helmet and entrance way groups (especially CIS, 74, 75). 


sixteen Roman coins being excavated in tight clusters beneath or around the main parcel of 
coins. The main concentration of C3 contained just two Republican issues and a ‘legionary 
denarius’ of Mark Antony (32-31 bc). It is possible that C3 may have represented more 
than one deposit at the time of its burial, serving to highlight the need for caution when 
interpreting this material. 
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Despite these irregularities the analysis appears to reveal something of the changing 
circulation pool during the period in which coins were being deposited at the site. 

1 . Deposits made in the enclosure ditch reveal an earlier circulation pool that includes the 
major inscribed types, but which was dominated by earlier uninscribed coins. 

2. Hoards deposited in the entranceway reveal a circulation pool dominated by inscribed 
AVN. IISVPRASV and VEP units. 

3. Other later hoards from the enlranceway and the helmet deposit reveal an increased 
availability of, or preference for, smaller denominations. 

These results are consistent with conclusions drawn from an analysis of style, which also 
fails to identify significant temporal differences in the production and circulation of AVN, 
IISVPRASV and VEP coinage. The comparative analysis, however, also highlights a potential 
chronological difference between the units and half-units, with the latter displacing the 
former as the dominant coinage in circulation during the period in which the entranceway 
and helmet hoards were assembled and deposited. 


Comparisons with other sites 

So far it has been suggested that the coin hoards were deposited over a relatively short period 
in the late pre-conquest and/or early Roman period. The concurrent production of the major 
coinages (AVN, IISVPRASV and VEP) and a shift towards the production of smaller half-units 
have been proposed on the basis of stylistic considerations and circulation patterns as 
revealed by a comparison of the different hoards at the site. Comparing the main hoards and 
deposits with coin assemblages from other sites in the area where North-Eastern coinage cir- 
culated is also illuminating. This provides further evidence for the dating of the coin deposits 
and the key changes to the inscribed series described above. 

Table 4 and Fig. 7 compare the Leicestershire deposits to a number of other sites with sig- 
nificant North-Eastern coin assemblages, compiled by Jeffrey May. 17 May identified three key 
sites - Kirmington, Ancaster and Dragonby - all of which exhibited well-stratified pottery 
and artefacts revealing continuous occupation from the second century Be. This allowed a 
‘standard’ coin assemblage for a local site occupied during the pre-conquest period to be 
identified. These sites were characterised by the inclusion of c. 73-79% uninscribed coinage. 
Other site assemblages were then compared to this ‘standard’ profile and their likely period 
of occupation ascertained. May concluded that those sites at the end of the curve. Old 
Winteringham and Horncastle, could be considered to belong to either the late pre-conquest 
or early Roman period, as their percentages of uninscribed coins fell as low as 59 and 45% 
and their archaeological evidence was ambiguous. 

TABLE 4. The percentage of uninscribed coins within the coin assemblages of major North-Eastern 
(‘Corieltavian’) sites (after May 1992) The key deposits of the present site (in bold) are included for comparison. 

no of coins percentage of uninscribeil types 


Ludford 

101 

92 

South Ferriby 

37 

84 

“Spilsby” 

63 

81 

Kirmington 

83 

79 

Ancaster 

16 

75 

Dragonby 

37 

73 

Thistleton 

24 

71 

Owmby 

73 

69 

Redcliff 

54 

66 

Old Winteringham 

42 

59 

Leics. (average for ditch contexts) 

142 

58 

Horncastle 

11 

45 

Leics. (average for entranceway contexts) 

2026 

2 

Leics. (average for helmet contexts) 

1170 

1 


17 


May 1992. 
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Leics Dav. = average for ditch deposits 
Leics Eav. = average for entranceway 
Leics Hav. = average for helmet deposit 


Fig. 7. Graphic representation of data in Table 4 (after May 1992). 


When the Leicestershire deposits are placed within this sequence, it is clear that while the 
ditch deposits fall in line with May’s later sites (Old Winteringham and Horncastle), the 
profiles of the entranceway and helmet deposits appear considerably later. 


Non-local Iron Age coinage 

This study has naturally focused on the local Iron Age coinage which constitutes more than 
90% of the assemblage. However, a number of non-local Iron Age issues (116 — 2%) were 
recovered within the stratified and unstratified material. These are summarised in Table 5 
below. The appearance of early Gallo- Belgic and Southern un inscribed coins, and their 
concentration around the ‘feasting area’, has already been discussed. 

The most common non-local coins across the site are quarter staters and units of 
Cunobelin (ad 1 0 — 40), of which seventy-nine have been identified. These appear to have 
formed a significant element of the local circulation pool, particularly in the later hoards 
which also include Roman coins. These coins are essentially similar to the contemporary 
Roman issues of Tiberius in that they are never heavily worn, but the variety of subtypes, 
including the ‘classic’ types thought to be the latest, 58 suggests that they reached 
Leicestershire after the end of Cunobelin’s reign. A similar conclusion resulted in the post- 
conquest dating of the Silsden hoard, which included a number of ‘classic A’ type staters of 
Cunobelin. 19 


15 Allen 1975. 

19 Edwards and Dennis 2006, 
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TABLE 5. Summary of non-local Iron Age coins. 


Series 

Group 

Denow. 

Qty 

Description 

Gallo- Belgic 

Uninscribed 

gold 

4 

1 Db: 1 D copy; 1 E base gold copy; 1 XB copy 

Eastern 

Uninscribed 

gold quarter 

1 

Lx. BMC 365/V234 

Eastern 

Uninscribed 

silver unit 

1 

New tvpe, cf. Celtic Coin Index 97.0037 

Eastern 

Taseiovanus 

bronze unit 

1 

BMC171 1/VI705 

Eastern 

Addedomaros 

gold quarter 

2 

Both plated copies of BMC 2416A'’1608 

Eastern 

Cunobelin 

gold stater 

1 

Wild series plated copy 

Eastern 

Cunobelin 

gold quarter 

12 

Linear type - BMC 1837/VI 927 

Eastern 

Cunobelin 

gold quartet- 

12 

Wild tvpe - BMC 1843AM 935 

Eastern 

Cunobelin 

gold quarter 

2 

Wild/plastic type - BMC 1843 etc./V1935 etc. 

Eastern 

Cunobelin 

gold quartet- 

17 

Plastic type - BMC 1846/V20I5 

Eastern 

Cunobelin 

gold quarter 

3 

Plastic tvpe CAM-CVN obv. - BMC 1845/V20I7 

Eastern 

Cunobelin 

gold quarter 

9 

Classic type - BMC cf. I850/V2038 

Eastern 

Cunobelin 

gold quarter 

3 

Copies - 1 Wild type; 1 Wild/plastic; 1 uncertain 

Eastern 

Cunobelin 

gold quarter 

3 

CVNO/DVBN new tvpe 

Eastern 

Cunobelin 

silver unit 

7 

Winged busi/sphinx BMC I874/V2057 

Eastern 

Cunobelin 

silver unit 

1 

Winged busi/sphinx plated copv 

Eastern 

Cunobelin 

silver unit 

7 

Hercules/horsewoman BMC I884/V206I 

Eastern 

Cunobelin 

silver unit 

1 

He rc u les/lto rse worn a n plated copv 

Eastern 

Cunobelin 

silver unit 

1 

BMC 1886/V2063 

Southern 

Uninscribed 

gold quarter 

4 

British QC BMC 478/V220 

Southern 

Uninscribed 

gold quarter 

T 

British QC - pale gold copv of V220 

Southern 

Uninscribed 

gold quarter 

3 

British QC - V244-I 

Southern 

Uninscribed 

gold quarter 

1 

British QC variant 

Southern 

Uninscribed 

gold quarter 

4 

British QC variant - cf. Essendon hoard (2 in pale gold) 

Southern 

Uninscribed 

silver minim 

1 

Danebury type - BMC 647 

Southern 

Verica 

silver minim 

1 

Illegible obv, /horse right cf. BMC 1524/V550 

Western 

Uninscribed 

silver unit 

1 

Allen class C BMC 2963A/ 1045 

Western 

Uninscribed 

silver unit 

2 

Allen class C/D cf. B M C 2963 /V 1 045 

Western /E. Wilts. 

Uninscribed 

silver half 

1 

Allen class M variant - cf. BMC 3022/VI 180 etc. 

Western 

Anted 

gold staler 

1 

Plated copy (as BMC 3023/V1066) 

Western 

Anted 

silver unit 

1 

Allen class G - BMC 3032/V1082. 1085 

Western 

Eisu 

silver unit 

3 

Allen class H - BMC 3043 /V 1110 

East Anglian 

Uninscribed 

silver unit 

1 

Normal Face/Horse type - BMC 3556/V790. 792 

East Anglian 

Ece(n) 

silver unit 

1 

Allen VII - BMC 4360/V760 

South Western 

Uninscribed 

bronze stater 

l 

BMC 2790AM 290 



TOTAL 

116 



Three examples of a new quarter stater, with the standard inscription CAMV/CVNO 
replaced by CVNO/DVBN. were recorded. These appear to offer the first direct association 
between two rulers of the Eastern ‘kingdom’, Dubnovellaunos and Cunobelin .- 0 

Also represented are the non-local coinages of the Western. South-Western and East 
Anglian traditions. Crucially, these coins are absent from the entranceway and are almost 
entirely concentrated in the helmet deposit. It therefore seems clear that these non-local coins 
penetrated the local circulation pool at a late date, after Roman coinage and the plentiful 
Cunobelin imports, perhaps around the same time as half-units began to displace units as the 
prevailing local coin. 


Implications for coin production, chronology and social models 

The prevailing approach to North-Eastern coinage (as exemplified by Van Arsdcll, adopted 
as the standard in Cunliffe's Iron Age Communities in Britain) 2 ' involves the classification of 
different inscribed coinages into a single linear production sequence which is then stretched 

J0 Williams and Hobbs 2003. For an alternative interpretation of this legend see Krctz 2006. who proposes that the inscrip- 
tion DVBN is an abbreviation ol'Togodumnus (or Togodubnus). the son of Cunobelin. rather than Dubnovellaunos This he 
argues is more consistent with the probable late date of the coin. However, there is no reason why Cunobelin could not have 
chosen to commemorate his relationship with Dubnovellaunos later in his reign. 

-> CunlilTe 2005. 
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Fig. 8, New CVNO/DVBN quarter stater (X2), 


to fill the uncomfortable silences of the late Iron Age with a convincing succession of named 
tribal leaders. This tendency, it should be noted, is based more on the assumed significance of 
kingship and tribal forms of social organisation than on any strong numismatic reasoning. 
Evidence from East Leicestershire has pointed to the simultaneous production of the main 
coinages (AVN, MSVPR.ASV and VEP), and the later introduction of half-units to both the 
AVN and VEP series. An alternative model of coinage production is offered below (Fig. 9). 

More difficult to establish is a precise date for the introduction of inscribed coinage to the 
North-Eastern series and an estimation of the duration of its production. It is clear from 
the variety of types, dies and inscriptional forms, as well as the composition of hoards, that 
the AVN and VEP series were produced over a significantly longer period than any of the 
other inscribed types. Early AVN and VEP silver types appear to have produced using 
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Fig. 9 . Likely production sequence of local silver coinage. 
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technologies borrowed from the uninscribed series, while their half-units seem to be amongst 
the latest coins produced (based on the comparative analysis of hoards, above). 22 

Current chronologies suggest that inscriptions appeared on the series around the turn of 
the millennium. Van Arsdell’s inscribed production period spans the period 10 BC to AD 55 
(sixty-five years), while Haselgrove’s spans c.AD 10-60 (fifty years). 2 - 1 If the main inscribed 
types were contemporary products then the introduction of inscriptions need not have 
occurred until considerably later. In fact it would be difficult to stretch the inscribed pro- 
duction. as indicated above, over a period of fifty or sixty years. Several pieces of evidence 
support the idea that inscriptions were introduced later than is traditionally assumed. 

Firstly, the quantity of uninscribed North-Eastern coinage recorded in the Celtic Coin 
Index far exceeds that of inscribed. Approximately 75% of the coins are uninscribed types. 24 
If inscriptions were added around 10 bc/ad this pattern could only be explained if the level 
of production had been drastically reduced after this time. The variety of AVN and VEP dies 
strongly suggests that this was not the case. This 75% figure appears to be most consistent 
with a later introduction of inscribed coinage. 

Secondly, although difficult to quantify, the degrees of wear of coins from the stratified 
contexts of the Leicestershire site are instructive. Inscribed coins from the entranceway and 
helmet deposits appear to be largely unworn, consistent with having been deposited soon 
after their production. Assuming that the deposition of these hoards can be dated safely to 
the 40s/50s ad, as has been suggested, it seems unlikely that any of the inscribed coins were 
produced much before c.ad 30. 

Thirdly, recent evidence suggests that the IISVPRASV coinage, which has now been demon- 
strated to be contemporary with AVN and VEP types, may have been produced after c.ad 40. 
IISVPRASV staters discovered in the Silsden hoard w'ere less worn than the ‘classic A’ staters 
of Cunobelin which Edwards and Dennis suggest cannot have been produced until late in 
Cunobelin’s reign, or reached Yorkshire until after the Roman conquest. 2 * The late dating of 
the IISVPRASV series has also been suggested by Williams, who has convincingly associated 
them with the inscribed East Anglian silver units reading SVB ESVPRASTO ESICO FECIT. 26 If 
these conclusions are correct, and the IISVPRASV coinage can be demonstrated to have been 
produced contemporaneously with the AVN and VEP coinages, there is good reason to believe 
that all of the major North-Eastern coinages may have been struck in a period spanning the 
conquest of southern Britain (i.e. all in Haselgrove’s period 9, c.ad 30-60). 

As has been discussed, the relationship between the AVN, IISVPRASV and VEP coinages 
and the IATISON and VOLISIOS groups (which are less common at the site) is also unclear. 
Significantly, however, the distributions of VOLISIOS types recorded in the CCI can be seen 
to reveal a more northerly circulation (see Fig. 10 below). As such they might also be broadly 
contemporary, but produced at different centres. This would explain their relative scarcity at 
the Leicestershire site, to the far south of the North-Eastern circulation area. By contrast, 
IATISON types appear to circulate in areas similar to AVN, IISVPRASV and VEP. The rela- 
tionship between these coins will undoubtedly be better resolved in the forthcoming study of 
the series by Geoff Cottam. 

This alternative model for the production of coinage in the North-East Midlands has obvi- 
ous implications for our understanding of the societies through which these coinages were 
produced and used. In the ‘tribal’ model inscribed coinages were the products of dynastic 
tribal leaders. It has already been suggested that the concept of a single socio-political entity 
cannot be supported by the archaeology of the region. The existence of a unified Corieltavi 
‘tribe’ in the pre-Roman period in fact rests mainly on the naive assumption that the use of 
similarly styled coinage implies social and political cohesion. If the coinages of the inscribed 


— A similar use of adapted uninscribed dies can be identified for the VEP gold series (J Sills, pers. comm.) 

- 1 Van Arsdcll 1989. 247-65; Haselgrove 1987. 94, 264-6. 

:4 Calculation based on 3,280 clearly identified North-Eastern coins recorded on the Celtic Coin Index (between i960 and 
2005). Also compare this figure to May’s ‘standard’ North-Eastern com profile, see n.17. 

- s Edwards and Dennis 2006. 

M Williams 2000. 
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phase were produced during a period of perhaps fifteen years either side of the Roman con- 
quest of southern Britain, the proliferation of contemporary inscriptions may reveal some- 
thing of the real social and political fragmentation of this area, which was previously masked 
by a reliance on a shared un inscribed coinage. 


Conclusions 

The south-east Leicestershire site has provided an alternative model for the interpretation of 
scattered coin assemblages. Many smaller, but essentially similar assemblages are discovered 
each year, mainly by metal-detector users. Due to the lack of archaeological context, all are 
treated as dispersed hoards. At the present site a combination of the fortuitous timing of the 
discovery (before the shallow archaeological contexts were completely destroyed by plough- 
ing), and the actions of the finders in quickly reporting their initial finds, allowed something 
of the nature of their deposition to be reconstructed. Compositional similarities between the 
individual deposits at the site mean that they could easily have been interpreted as a single 
hoard or deposit if separated from their archaeological contexts. The possibility that other 
Iron Age ‘scattered hoards’ may in fact comprise multiple votive deposits of this kind must 
be considered. 

The Leicestershire assemblage serves to suggest that the site was active (in terms of arte- 
fact deposition) from the mid/late first century bc when the earliest coins may have been 
buried. The principal coin deposits, however, are likely to have been made in the middle 
decades of the first century AD, perhaps in a period spanning the Roman conquest of south- 
ern Britain. The deposition of coins also appears to have been closely associated with ritual 
sacrifice and/or feasting. Coins deposited in the enclosure ditch appear to be similar to other 
assemblages of North-Eastern coinage that can be loosely dated to the late pre-conquest 
and/or early Roman period. The main coin deposits in the entranceway of the enclosure and 
buried together with the Roman helmet appear from their composition to date to the early 



Fig. 10. Distribution map showing the more northerly concentration of VOUSIOS types compared with AVN, 
VEP and IATISON types. 
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Roman period. All the numismatic evidence suggests that the site was most active in the 
Claudian-Neronian period. 

The assemblage also has a great deal to add to our understanding of the Iron Age coinage 
of the North-East Midlands, offering in particular an insight into the production of the 
inscribed AVN, IISVPRASV and VEP silver coinages which are most prevalent at the site. 
These types, which arc traditionally viewed as the successive products of a single tribal unit, 
can now' be shown to be contemporary issues. This is clearly demonstrated by the analysis of 
style and through comparisons between individual hoards and deposits. It also appears that 
the local coinage may have gone through its key change - the introduction of inscriptions - 
much later than is often assumed. Given the likely dating of this change proposed above, it 
may be that the brief but large scale production of inscribed coinage should be seen as related 
to the growing influence and threat posed by Rome and the need to establish new political and 
cultural relationships with the Iron Age ‘kingdoms’ of the south. 
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1 


1 

43 

27 

238 

Ar half: Aun 3 

7 

19 

5 

17 

14 

12 

16 

3 

3 

5 

32 

5 

91 

182 

3 

2 

5 

58 

28 

507 

Ar unit: Aim 4a 

3 

1 

2 

3 

5 

4 

4 

2 


1 


1 






21 

8 

55 

Ar unit: Aim 4b 



1 


2 


2 

2 










13 

1 

21 

Ar unit: Aim 4c 

4 

1 

2 

1 

1 1 

2 

1 


1 


1 








8 

32 

Ar unit: Ann 4d 


















1 


1 

Ar unit: Ann 5 

16 

3 

14 

6 

13 

9 

5 

10 

24 

3 


3 





1 

79 

40 

226 

Ar: .Aun Uncertain 


1 


1 














1 

1 

5 

Ar unit: VEPOC 1 



1 



1 









2 





4 

Ar hull ft VEPOC 2 







1 













1 

Au stater: V'ep 



1 




1 






3 

2 



1 

2 


10 

Ar unit: Vcj) 1 a 

s 

2 

6 


12 

5 

1 

2 

! 


1 

i 

2 

8 

3 


2 

IS 

12 

84 


Ar unit: Yep lb I 34 ^ 
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APPENDIX 1: SUMMARY OF COINS IN LEICESTERSHIRE ASSEMBLAGE (BY TYPE, AREA AND INDIVIDUAL DEPOSIT) 








Enlrmtcewuy 






Helmet 

Ditch 


Others 



Total 

At half: Vep 2a 


1 



3 

1 

3 




4 


8 

19 

1 



3 


43 

Ar half: Vep 2b (+2c) 

1 

11 


3 

9 

3 

1 

1 

1 


1 

2 

25 

32 

5 

1 

1 

10 

10 

117 

Ar unit: Vep 3a 

2 








1 


1 


1 3 

3 




1 

1 

13 

Ar unit: Vep 3b 

20 

5 

13 

3 

26 

7 

6 

25 

3 

4 

15 2 

1 

20 

26 

1 


2 

54 

37 

270 

Ar half: Vep 4b 

2 

17 

1 

11 

11 

14 

12 

3 

4 

4 

25 1 

3 

46 

90 

5 


1 

34 

15 

299 

At unit: Vep 5a 

7 


I 


3 

2 

1 

3 

2 



1 

6 

11 



1 

13 

4 

55 

Ar unit; Vep 5b ( + 5c) 

I 




1 



1 

1 




1 

2 




I 

4 

12 

Ar half: Vep 6b 

1 

4 


4 

7 

4 

2 

1 

1 

2 

8 

1 

28 

39 

4 

2 


9 

7 

124 

Ar unit: Vep 7b 





1 








1 







2 

Ar half: Vep 8b 


5 

1 

2 

6 

iO 

6 

2 

2 

2 

10 

1 

38 

48 

8 

2 

1 

28 

14 

186 

Ar half: Vep 9b 

3 

S 

1 

3 

4 

5 

6 

3 

1 


9 

3 

33 

33 

4 1 

I 

1 

30 

14 

163 

Ar half: Vep 10b 







1 





1 







1 

3 

Ar minim: Vep 1 la 





2 















2 

Ar minim: Vep 1 lb 





2 


2 







1 






5 

Ar half: Vep 12 





2 






2 


4 

3 




1 


12 

Ar: Vep Uncertain 

1 

1 



1 

2 


I 

1 





5 



1 


2 

15 

Au stater: lisuprasu 



3 


1 

1 

1 











1 

I 

8 

Ar unit: lisuprasu 1 

20 

6 

10 

7 

22 

10 

6 

29 

22 

6 

6 

6 





1 

64 

46 

261 

Au stater: latison 

1 



















1 

Ar unit: latison l 

10 


! 


18 

1 

3 

5 



I 

1 



] 


2 

20 

9 

72 

Ar half: latison 2 



















1 

1 

Ar: VDC 


1 



1 





1 



1 

2 

2 



1 


9 

Ar: VDV 








1 










3 

1 

5 

Ar: DTS 














1 






1 

0 1 h e rs/Lat e r/fragmc n t s/e tc 





1 

2 

2 


1 

1 


2 




26 

150 

19 

204 

Total 

262 

163 

141 

120 

395 

209 

138 6 

189 

106 

61 

183 12 

41 

1 448 

721 

1 1 111 8 

21 

71 

1287 

596 

5292 

Latest dated Roman coin 

AD 


AD 


2 

54 

15 



89 

AD 

64 

AD 

AD 

32 







14 


41 


BC 

BC 

BC 



BC 

14 

BC 

14 

14 

BC 
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APPENDIX 2: CLASSIFICATION OF MAIN SILVER TYPES 

The following major varieties of silver coinage can be recognised. There are no completely new inscriptions, but a 
number of new variant forms have emerged. The subtypes arc mainly based on distinctions and varieties of the 
obverse designs. 

In the uninscribed section an ‘a’ or ‘b’ suffix indicates right or left facing horses respectively. For the VEP coinage 
these tend to indicate whether a coin has ‘VEPO’ or VEP’ inscribed above the horse. 

Those coins illustrated below (pp. 45-6) are marked *. 

Uninscribed 


Subtype 

Denow. 

Obverse 

Reverse 

Reference 

la 

Unit 

Boar/traces of boar 

Horse right; varied and numerous 

V860-1 



only 

peripheral patterns (wheels, etc) 


nb 

Unit 

As above 

As la, but horse left 

V855 

2a 

Half 

As above 

As la 

V862-1 

2b 

Half 

As above 

As lb 

V866-1 

*3a 

Unit 

Traces of boar/blank 

Horse right; less peripheral decoration; 
‘pellet-ring’ motif above 

V877/884 

*3b 

Unit 

As above 

As 3a, but horse left 

V887-1 

*4a 

Half 

As above 

As 3a 

V879-I/881-) 

*4b 

Half 

As above 

As 3b 

BMC 3242 

*5a 

Unit 

Traces of boar/blank 

Horse right; less peripheral decoration; 
‘domino’ motif above 

BMC 3233 

*6b 

Unit 

Traces of boar/blank 

Horse left; less peripheral decoration; 
‘kite/diamond’ motif above 

cf. CCI 95.1370 

*7a 

Half 

As above 

As 6b, but horse right 

new 

*7b 

Half 

As above 

As 6b 

V889-1 

Uninsc/AVN 




Subtype 

Denotn. 

Obverse 

Reverse 

Reference 

*] 

Unit 

Blank/almost blank 

As Un inscribed 3b/6b, but with 

AV[. . .] replacing decoration above 

new 

AVN 

Subtype 

Den out. 

Obverse 

Reverse 

Reference 

*1 

Unit 

Blank/almost blank 

Horse left, AVN/variations above, 
small triskeles and retrograde CO below. 

'S’ shape below tail. 

V9I4-3 

*lb 

Unit 

As above 

As above but CO appears like an apple 
with stalk 

cf. CCI 99.1709 

*2 

Unit 

Single wreath line 

As 1 

BMC 3263 

*3 

Half 

As above 

As 1 

V918-1 

*4a 

Unit 

Inscription in two lines 
reading CVTAS [. . ,] 

As 1 

cf. CCI 98.2252 

*4b 

Unit 

As 4a but reading 
CATVS [. , ,] 

As 1 

cf. CCI 98.2251 

*4c 

Unit 

As 4a but reading 

VVNV [. , .] 

As 1 

cf. CCI 95.1362 

*4d 

Unit 

As 4a but reading 

VATA [. . .] 

As l 

new 

*5 

Unit 

Crossed wreath with 
pellet-in-ring decoration 

As 1; but horse lias mane. 

cf. CCI 97.2250 

I1SVPRASV 




Subtype 

Denom. 

Obverse 

Reverse 

Reference 

*1 

Unit 

Crossed wreath with 

Horse right; 11SVPRASV around; 

V924--I 



Xs and pellets 

5-6 point star below tail. 
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VEPOQ. . ,| 


Subtype 

Denom. 

Obverse 

Reverse 

Reference 

*1 

Unit 

Blank 

Horse right: VEPOC[ME. . .] above: 
pellet-in-ring below and below tail 

V955-1 

*2 

Half 

As above 

As above 

new? 

cf.CC! 71.0019 

VEP 

Subtype 

Denom. 

Obverse 

Reverse 

Reference 

♦la 

Unit 

Simple crossed wreath 

Horse right: VEPO above; CORF 
below and in front; pellet-in-ring below 
tail. 

cf. CCI 00.0700 

♦lb 

Unit 

As above 

As la; but VEP above 

V950 1 

*2a 

Half 

As above 

As la; but pellet below tail 

cf. CCI 93.0854 

*2b 

Half 

As above 

As lb; but pellet below tail 

V938/952 

♦2c 

Hair 

As above 

As 2b; but retrograde VEP and horse; 
pellet-in-ring below tail 

V947? cf. CCI 
93.0853 

♦3a 

Unit 

Crossed wreath with Xs 
(and sometimes pellets) 

Horse right: VEPO above: CORF 

below and in front; 5 6 point star below 

tail. 

cf. CCI 97.2262 

♦3b 

Unit 

As above 

As 3a; but VEP above 

V934- 1 

*4b 

Half 

As above 

As 3b 

cf CCI 97.1813 

♦5a 

Unit 

Single wreath line with 
ancillary pellet-ring 
motifs 

Horse right: VEPO above; CORF 
below and in front; pellet-in-ring below 
tail. 

cf. CCI 94.0742 

*5b 

Unit 

As above 

As 5a; but VEP above 

cf. CCI 94.1289 

♦5c 

Unit 

Similar, but more 
stylised. Extra 
peripheral motifs 

As 5a/5b; but retrograde VEP and horse 

new 

*6b 

Hair 

Single wreath line with 
ancillary pellet-ring 
motifs 

As 5b; but triangle motif below tail 

BMC 3319 

♦7b 

Unit 

‘Blackberry’ 

Horse right; VEP above: CORF below and 
in front; pellet-triangle below tail 

cf CCI 98.0290 

*8b 

Half 

As above 

As above 

cf. CCI 03.0178 

*9b 

Half 

Blank 

Horse right; VEP above; CO or 
retrograde OR / pellet / pellets below. 

Pellet below tail. 

BMC 3324 

♦10b 

Half 

Single wreath line 

Horse right; VEP above; pellet below; 
pellet below tail, 

new 

♦11a 

Minim 

4 pcllet-in-oval motifs 

Horse right; VE(P) above 

cf. CCI 98.1984 

♦lib 

Minim 

2 pellet-in-oval: 

2 pellet-ring motifs 

Horse right: VE above 

cf CCI 94.0223 

♦12 

Half 

Inscription either side 
of wreath: 

VEI1A / SACNS 

Horse right, with mane; VEI, VEII above: 

C, CA. CP. CAI below. 

new 

IATISON 

Subtype 

Denom . 

Obverse 

Reverse 

Reference 

*1 

Unit 

(l/L)ATISON (more 
often retrograde and 
corrupted); pellet-ring 
motifs above and below 

Horse right: EC above; pellet-in-ring 
before inscription: pellet below tail; 
pellet-ring motif below horse. 

V998-1 

*2 

Half 

As above 

As above but design and inscription 
retrograde. 

new 

DTS 

Subtype 

Denom. 

Obverse 

Reverse 

Reference 

1 

Unit 

DVMNOCO 

TIG1R SENO 

V974-I 
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VDC 

Subtype Denom. 

1 Unit 

2 Half 


Obverse 

VOLISIOS 

VOLISIOS 


Reverse 

DVMNOCO 

DVMNOCO 


Reference 

V980-1 

V984-1 


VDV 

Subtype Denom. 
2 Half 


Obverse 

VOLISIOS 


ence 


DVMNOVE 


VCV 

Subtype Denom. 
2 Half 


Reference 

V994-I 


Obverse 


Reverse 

CARTIVEl 


VOLISIOS 


Uninscribed 4a 


Uninscribed 3b 


Uninscribed 3a 


Uninscribed lb 


Uninscribed 7a 


Uninscribed 6b 


Uninscribed 5a 


Uninscribed 4b 


Uni n sc/ Au n 1 


Uninscribed 7b 


IISVPRASV I 


VEPOC 2 


VEPOC I 
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APPENDIX 3: ROMAN COINS BY PERIOD (AND CONTEXT) 





Stratified contexts 



Unstratified 


Period 

Date 

Entrance- 

Helmet Ditch 

Other 

Total 

( Spoil, 

Total 



way 



context 

topsoil. 








etc) 


1 

to 41 

28 

27 2 

3 

60 

88 

1 48 37 

2 

41-54 

l 

- 

- 

1 

4 

5 

3 

54-69 

- 

- 

- 

- 

9 

9 

4 

69-96 

- 

- 

1 

1 

16 

17 

5 

96-1 17 

- 

- 

- 


9 

9 

6 

117-138 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

6 

7 

138-161 

- 

- 

1 

1 


1 

8 

161-180 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

9 

180-193 


- 

1 

1 

- 

1 

10 

1 93-222 

- 

- 

1 

l 

3 

4 

i! 

222-238 

- 

- — 

- 

- 

3 

3 

12 

238-260 

- 

- - 

1 

1 

- 

1 

13 

260-275 

- 

- - 

2 

2 

8 

10 

14 

275-296 

- 

- 

3 

3 

6 

9 

15 

296-317 

- 

- - 

- 

- 

3 

3 

(6 

317-330 

- 

- - 

- 

- 

6 

6 

17 

330-348 

- 

V- * 

6 

7 

26 

33 

18 

348-364 

- 

- 

2 

2 

18 

20 

19 

364-378 


- 

- 

- 

2 

2 

20 

378-388 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

21 

388-402 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Uncertain 

41-238 

- 

- - 

- 

- 

3 

3 

Uncertain 

260-402 

- 

- 

6 

6 

36 

42 

Total 


29 

28 2 

27 

86 

247 

333 



□ Leicestershire ■ British Mean 

Fig. i 1. Roman coins by issue period: Leicestershire assemblage against mean values lor British sites (after Recce). 

Period I figures include only Roman coins and exclude Iron Age coins. 

- s This coin, a Constant iniun issue of ad .115-7, was clearly intrusive to the eon text. It was discovered in the spoil associated 
with the lifting of the helmet block during excavation. 
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RUNIC SCEATTAS READING EPA, TYPES R1 AND R2 


D.M. METCALF 

The substantive issue of runic sceattas of Types R1 and R2 is a close imitation of Series C, 
except that the runic legend in front of the bust is epa in place of the original eepa. Rl-2 
always has a distinctive reverse design, by which specimens can be recognized at a glance. The 
two letters I of the votive formula TOT II are placed vertically (Fig. 1), rather than slanting 
outwards towards the base, as invariably seen in Series A and C. 



Fig. 1. TypeRl (enlarged X2), 


Types R1 and R2 have been something of a bone of contention because they were seen as 
transitional between the essentially east Kentish Series C and the East Anglian Series R. It 
was questioned whether they belonged to Kent, along with Series C, as their fabric and gen- 
eral style suggested, or to East Anglia, like the rest of Series R. This paper will argue that 
their distribution-pattern can now be seen to be significantly different from either, which cre- 
ates the presumption that they were minted elsewhere - presumably further to the north or 
west. The pattern is extremely scattered and lacks any very clear regional focus, but it shows 
what look like small concentrations in south Lincolnshire and also in Wessex, which is puz- 
zling, as these two regions are so far apart. And it still has to be explained why Type R3 and 
subsequent East Anglian types should continue the epa legend, if Rl-2 is not East Anglian. 
The problem is complicated by the existence of various copies or imitations of Rl-2 which 
are, broadly speaking, in primary-phase style (although some of them may well be of early 
secondary dale). Most of them may be assumed to be opportunistic and thoroughly unoffi- 
cial. As usual, the die-cutting of these ranges widely from deplorable to really quite good, and 
they could have been made anywhere and all in different places. Two or three have been found 
at Domburg, almost certainly unofficial imitations. Indeed, the types with vertical 1, 1 in TOT 
II could in principle have been made in several places, which might be a way of explaining 
their very scattered distribution. The distinctive reverse would, after all, be very easy to copy. 
One of the purposes of constructing a die-corpus is to show the internal stylistic coherence 
of Types R 1 and 2. By the time that three or four dozen specimens have been rounded up and 
are, so to speak, standing shoulder to shoulder, the elements of stylistic uniformity become 
clear, and any specimens which fail to comply begin to look conspicuous. In the event, the 
die-corpus creates a strong presumption that (imitations apart) the main body of Rl-2 orig- 
inated in just one place. That conclusion is reinforced by die-linked specimens found some- 
times hundreds of miles apart. But there are also some rather more regular imitations, in 
particular a little series of R/C2 ‘mules’, which have not too much in common, stylistically, 
with Rl-2, except that they look like primary-phase coins, and that they read epa. The epa , 
however, reads outwards not inwards. With this obverse which would seem, in a general sense, 
to be copied from Rl-2 they associate a reverse that, on its own, would be judged perfectly 
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acceptable as part of Series C. The question is whether these could be ‘the missing link’, 
providing continuity between Series C and R. Another of the gains from constructing a 
die-corpus is that it demonstrates that there is no question of stylistic affinity or transition 
from Rl-2 to the R/C2 ‘mules’. They are not true mules, but imitations. Nor are their prove- 
nances noticeably either Kentish, or East Anglian. We should almost certainly take them out 
of the C-R sequence altogether. As for their mint-place, that is a question to be considered 
separately, on its own merits. They might be from Essex. The distribution-patterns of the 
'mules’, etc. are perfectly astonishing, as will be seen below. 

The coins of the main Rl-2 series are careful copies of Type Cl, not C2, i.e. always with 
the tufa at the top of the reverse design (never with four crosses in the margins, like C2. and 
never inverted, as Cl often is). Another distinctive feature is that the runes face inwards, and 
are retrograde. Types R3 onwards, also reading epa, have outward- facing runes, as does Series 
C (and the R/C2 ’mules'). Sometimes an epa obverse is imitated in combination with a quite 
different reverse design, e.g. cross-with-annulet-terminals; if the runes are inward-facing, we 
can safely say that the prototype was Rl-2, not R3. There is such a coin in the Garton-on- 
the-Wolds grave finds, from the East Riding of Yorkshire, and a die-duplicate of it from 
Lincolnshire. The fact that typologically R 1 and R2 branch off from the main sequence con- 
temporaneously with Cl. or at least that they choose to imitate Cl. is a strong argument 
against their being transitional between C and R (unless C2 were the type that branched off; 
but its distribution-pattern seems to be no different from that of Cl). In any case, it is the 
contrasting distribution-patterns that are the bedrock of the argument. 

Types R1 and R2 are of late primary-phase date, that is, around 700 to 710, both types 
being fully represented in the Aston Rowant hoard. It seems, from the detailed classification 
proposed below, that the whole or virtually the whole sequence of Rl-2 was complete when 
Aston Rowant was deposited. As its introduction date was necessarily later than the begin- 
ning of Type Cl , its date-span will have been not much more than a decade. R 1-2 and C were 
thus at least partly contemporaneous (Cl may have begun some years earlier), and it may be 
of practical interest, therefore, to compare their ratio at particular sites or in different regions. 
Over all, Series C is about twice as plentiful as Rl-2 among English single finds. In Aston 
Rowant, however, Rl-2 exceeds that ratio (twenty-two, against thirty-one specimens of C), 
either because the hoard is weighted with recent coins, or perhaps because its owner had bet- 
ter access to the home region of Rl-2 than that of C. The weight-standard of Rl-2 is very 
much the same as that of Series C. accurate figures as usual being difficult to obtain because 
hoard coins tend to be a little heavier than stray finds. Six specimens of Rl-2 have been chem- 
ically analysed, 1 showing ‘silver’ values (silver plus lead plus gold) ranging from 95.4 down to 
88.1 per cent: a very respectable standard, but perhaps not quite as reliable as Series C. 

There were, as already mentioned, tw'enty-two specimens of Rl-2 in Aston Rowant (com- 
pared with thirty-one of Series C), 2 and there are at least twenty-eight provenanced single 
finds from England, plus single specimens in the Kings Lynn grave-find and in the Rodings 
hoard, 3 and in a putative hoard from Humberside, referred to here as the ‘Flixborough’ 
hoard, although the provenance is far from certain. 4 Straightforwardly imitative coins add 
another five single finds. There are a couple of twinnings with finds from Domburg. 5 The die- 
corpus, below, which includes a fair sprinkling of die-identities, suggests that Types Rl-2 


1 Metcalf 1994, 674-5, analyses nos 391-5 and E.03I . 

3 The figures are based on the coins originally acquired by the British Museum, plus lour subsequent auction sales They 
exclude some stragglers sold separately. I would like to record my grateful thanks to Dr Anna Gannon, who kindly allowed me 
to see the relevant pages of her forthcoming British Museum catalogue of sceattas. and facilitated my examining the coins. 

’ Rescued for science through the good offices of Mr Joe Bispham. 

4 The site of the Flixborough excavations was disgracefully plundered by rogue detectorists. A large body of material was 
at least seen as it passed by (although asking questions was pointless), and recorded and photographed by responsible students. 
A summary list of 100 sceattas and twelve stycas was published by Bonser 1997 Mike Bonser rightly cautions us that ’despite 
extensive enquiries it is still not certain where this site is located - or even which side of the Humber’. The proportion of stycas 
to sceattas. if it is the whole story, would favour Lindsey. It is possible to compare the composition of the assemblage of the 
excavation coins with that of the illicit material, and that leads the present writer to think that the finds included a hoard of late 
primary or very early secondary date. The finders would, of course, be unlikely to admit this. 

1 References are to Op den Velde and Klaassen 2004. 
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Moving Types R 1 and 2 sideways, away from the line between Series C and R, does not dis- 
pose of the problem of continuity. It merely relocates it, because the question then is to 
explain why Type R3 (which is certainly East Anglian) copies the runic legend of R 1-2. Now, 
the copying of types in the primary phase can sometimes be a quite illogical and unpre- 
dictable affair, witness for example ‘Vanimundus’ or Series F, each copied from distant pro- 
totypes. But we should at least ask whether there is any rhyme or reason that we can detect. 
Could there, for example, have been any question of a political alliance between two of the 
kingdoms or sub-kingdoms, reflected in a shared coin type? 

If R 1-2 were, for example, from a westerly, inland mint, it would be difficult to understand 
why it should have been chosen as the model for the earliest East Anglian coins of Series R. 
Of course, logically it need not have been imitation. If epa were the hypocoristic personal 
name of the moneyer, he might simply have migrated to East Anglia at the beginning of the 
secondary phase, and found new employment there. But that would imply the coin design was 
in some sense his personal property, which one doubts. 

The simplest solution one can think of (which will not necessarily be the true one) would 
be if Rl-2 were East Anglian, but from elsewhere than Ipswich or the Gipping valley. 
Excavations in Ipswich have yielded a large number of sceattas, among which, however, there 
are remarkably few from the primary phase - and none of Rl-2. We know that that does not 
signify a late start to commercial activity at Ipswich. The town was certainly functioning as a 
wic in the seventh century, as imported goods testify. And a distribution map for the locally 
manufactured pottery, Ipswich ware, helps to define the town’s hinterland, coinciding with the 
whole of the East Anglian kingdom, and even a little beyond. There are four coins of Pada 
(struck in the 670s or thereabouts) from graves in the Buttermarket cemetery. But then, it 
seems, there is a gap. Could the town have been severely hit by some disaster in the 680s, such 
as plague, or fire, from which it took a decade or more to recover? We have no archaeologi- 
cal evidence such as an ash layer (except the negative evidence of the absence of primary 
sceattas), but if something like that happened, might the East Anglian kings have seen fit 
to establish a mint elsewhere in their kingdom? They might, perhaps, have located it further 
up the Gipping valley, in the vicinity of Coddenham, from where it seems that there are plenty 
of finds of primary-phase sceattas. 6 But that hypothesis would not account for the sharp 
distributional difference between Types Rl-2 and R3. (About half of all single finds of R3 
are from East Anglia.) The same objection would apply to the thought that Ipswich in the 
primary phase was much smaller in extent than the late Saxon town, and that primary-phase 
sceattas (including Rl-2) are waiting to be excavated in the waterfront sector, which at 
present is little explored archaeologically. Essentially, Types Rl-2 are very thin on the ground 
in East Anglia, especially so in Ipswich and its vicinity. If they were from another East 
Anglian mint, elsewhere in the kingdom, one might still have expected them to find their way 
back to the Gipping valley. That is the dilemma. We know well enough that sceattas had a 
commercial context and, in so far as they were under royal control, there was a political con- 
text too, but what the balance was between commercial and political is a big question, to 
which the answer will have varied from time to time, and which is difficult to address. Are we 
to say that Rl-2, minted somewhere with access to the Wash, was carried far and wide every- 
where in England, but rarely into East Anglia? The drift of coinage was always inland, start- 
ing from the North Sea coasts. But that would be elevating the commercial context over the 
political with a vengeance. Pushing Rl-2 towards the north-western quadrant of East Anglia 
also raises wider numismatic questions, because that seems to be home ground for Series Q, 
I— III. Why was Rl-2 carried so much further and wider than Q, I— III? It has been tentatively 
suggested that Series R was a royal coinage, whereas Q was more ecclesiastical. The problem 
with that is that, even if it were true as regards the issue of the coins, once they had entered 
circulation one would expect that they went wherever the currents took them, regardless of 
type. Another explanation would be that, with the break between the primary and secondary 
phases, a sharp contraction took place in the nation-w'ide circulation which is a feature of the 


4 See the note on cat. no. IS below - perhaps it is not absolutely certain. 
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primary phase. Rl-2 lies on the earlier side of that divide, Q on the later side. That is proba- 
bly the main perspective. One may add that the concentration of Q, I— III in the north- 
western quadrant of the kingdom sits ill with any theory that it was minted by the bishop or 
bishops of East Anglia. There is much that is unknown in the regional aspects of East 
Anglia’s political history in the eighth century, and that uncertainty extends through into the 
Fens. Type BZ seems to belong thereabouts, and Type BII is concentrated there, and the polit- 
ical problem surfaces again with the late type Q(R). We must not use western Norfolk and the 
Fen edges as a dustbin for our unsolved numismatic problems. 

A mint-attribution for Rl-2 somewhere with access to salt water via the Wash would chime 
in with the recovery of no fewer than four specimens from the South Lincolnshire productive 
site (against three of Series C), and others from nearby Swaton, from Burnham Market, and 
in the Kings Lynn grave-find. (Note that the South Lincolnshire site is not in Lindsey, but in 
what seems to have been a corridor of territory giving Mercia access to the North Sea.) But 
that is only a guess. The archaeology of north-west Norfolk doubtless still holds many 
secrets. 7 

Another possible solution: could Types Rl-2 really be peripheral? One is reminded of the 
problem of attributing the coins in the ‘Hwiccian’ style in Series L. Although they are found 
widely, they have a markedly peripheral distribution, with a distinct concentration in the West 
Country and the west Midlands, while at the same time being London-connected. 8 
Documentary evidence of large-scale sheep- farming in the Cotswolds, and of the land- 
owners’ commercial privileges associated with export through London suggest a context. IJ 
The Hwiccian attribution has been contested, as new finds have come to light which show that 
the so-called Hwiccian style occurs elsewhere as well. The complexities and interrelationships 
of Series K and L are numismatically challenging. The argument has swung back and forth: 
the writer was disposed to accept that the new finds of ‘Hwiccian’ coins precluded a westerly 
mint-place. In any case, inland minting seemed problematic. But regression analysis has 
revived the claim of the coins to have a special connection with Hwiccia. 10 Their distribution- 
pattern is certainly different from that for the rest of Series L. Could something analogous be 
true of Types Rl-2? A long-distance link between the Wash and Mercia? 

Or yet another solution: could Rl-2 belong to London? Could London, already in 
c. 700-7 10, have developed a long-distance trade reaching out towards the periphery, includ- 
ing Wessex, the Cotswolds, and Old Mercia (as represented among the provenances for 
Rl-2)? We know little enough about the commercial history of London at specifically this 
time. Bede’s famous remark about London as 'the market-place of many peoples coming by 
land and sea’ was written two or three decades later, during which time the iwc above the 
Strand was doubtless growing. Mercian overlordship was asserted from the 660s onwards, 
perhaps sporadically; the kings of Kent had a hall in London in 686, and Kentishmen ‘who 
had bought cattle in the city’ enjoyed certain legal privileges. 11 If the hypothesis raises diffi- 
culties, they lie rather in the knock-on numismatic effects, in particular that Series B would 
have to be accommodated elsewhere, in Essex. Among the corollaries would be that London 
coins were not being much carried eastwards, to east Kent (although the relative strength of 
Rl-2 in West Kent compared with East Kent would be a favourable argument). But it is 
counter-intuitive that London did not participate in the ‘money-go-round’ of the south-east. 
The stray finds from London itself, while offering no particular encouragement, are neutral. 
Rl-2 are represented there, among a very limited number of primary-phase finds, but they 
are not significantly over-represented. If the sceattas were essentially an inter-regional trade 
currency, perhaps that does not weigh heavily as an argument. Compare the representation of 
Series A and C at Canterbury, which is similarly neutral. But Series B is a major series, and 


1 Rogcrson 2003. 

3 Metcalf 1976. 

* Kelly 1992. 

*® Two contrasting regression analysis maps, for the "Hwiccian" style and for the rest of Series L. are published in Metcalf 
2003. 44 and 46. 

" Stcnton 1971, 55-8. 
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finding a home for it elsewhere north of the Thames, while leaving London the much less 
plentiful Rl-2, does not seem sensible. Where would we be looking to locate B (and 
Vanimundus)? Colchester? Colchester’s hinterland would hardly sustain it. The case is by no 
means self-evident. 

One other solution should perhaps be mentioned. Could B and Rl-2 both be from 
London? We tend to think of 'one wic, one coin type’, but could London be the exception 
that proves the rule? If the kings of Kent had a hall in London, might they for example also 
have been allowed to have a moneyer there, striking Kentish-type sceattas? This is, of course, 
pure speculation, and it is difficult to foresee how it could become anything else. 

The map of single finds of Rl-2 shows a pattern that is so diffuse that the verification of 
any hypothesis is difficult. London looks to be the best option, but one certainly would not 
insist on it. The interpretation of the Aston Rowant hoard (in which Rl-2 is somewhat over- 
represented) as the money of a merchant travelling up the Thames valley, out of London, has 
its attractions. And C/R2 imitations seem to be best understood in the context of the Thames 
valley axis. Why the East Anglian coinage, after the break, should have chosen to model itself 
on Rl-2 rather than on C remains a mystery. Perhaps the future was looking bright for 
London, even before the rise to power of King vEthelbald. 

What archaeology can tell us, even the state-of-the-art excavations of Middle Saxon 
London, is limited when we want to ask questions about a particular decade, namely 700-10. 
The problem seems set to be intractable. Yet Rl-2 must have been minted somewhere, and on 
a scale which suggests an active trading centre, with access to supplies of bullion. 


Regional analysis 

If the single finds are allocated to the eleven regions used in previous analyses, i= the outcome 
(and comparison with Series C) is as follows. Imitations are identified separately, e.g. 4 + 1 
means four official coins plus one imitation. Hoards and grave-finds are omitted, as are the 
R/C2 imitations. 


TABLE 1. Numbers of single finds of Series C and Types Rl-2, and 
their proportions among all primary sceattas. 



Primary coins 

Series C coins 

% 

Types Rl-2 coins 

% 

North of Humber 

42 

5 

12 

3 

7 

Lindsey 

45 

3 

7 

1 

2 

Norfolk 

104 

9 

9 

2 

2 

Suffolk 

112 

10 

9 

3 

3 

Essex (north) 

35 

3 

9 

0 

0 

The south-east 

190 

22 

12 

4 + 1 

3 

Sussex 

11 

0 

0 

1 

(9) 

Wessex 

41 

3 

7 

5 + 1 

15 

Upper/middle Thames 

45 

5 

11 

1 

2 

Middle Anglia 

91 

6 

7 

3 + 2 

5 

Seve m/Trent 

77 

6 

8 

6 + 1 

15 


Note that the percentage numbers are not directly comparable between C and R, because 
C is based on seventy-two single finds, whereas Rl-2 is based on thirty-three, or about half 
as many. One should look in the first instance at the gradient between adjoining regions (Fig. 
3, two maps). 13 In Series C the gradient is downhill in all directions out of the South-East. In 
Rl-2 it is by no means similar. 


In BNJ 2003, etc. 

,} The map for Series C is reproduced unchanged from BNJ 2004, and the same base-list of all primary sceattas is used to 
calculate the percentages of Rl-2. 
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Fig. 3. Regional distribution of single finds of C and Rl-2. 


Regression analysis would scarcely be profitable in the present state of our information. 
One can see by inspection of the main map (Fig. 2) that the topographically more exact 
method would pick up the fact that most of the finds of Rl-2 in the south-east are at the 
western end of that region (Godstone, Surrey, more or less on the border, has been treated as 
south-eastern), whereas Series A and C are generally assumed to belong to east Kent. There 
would also be a strong focus around the Wash, because the total number of primary-phase 
finds there is quite modest. 

Classification 

Although most of the coins of Rl-2 manifestly form a stylistically coherent group, there are 
in fact a dozen different formal varieties, involving the letters behind the bust, the presence or 
absence of an annulet before the runes, and so on. They are summarized in the diagram 
(Fig. 4). The existence of so many formal varieties simplifies the task of checking for die- 
identity, especially among the obverses, which is no small benefit when the dies are larger than 
the flans. 

The neatest and best specimens have < > to left and right of the standard on the reverse 
(this is derived from the design of Type Cl) and something looking like a letter I diagonally 
at each corner of the standard. Coins with a reverse like this account for about half the 
known specimens of Rl-2. On the rest, the symbols < > are flanked by the letters T, T, so 
that the reverses appear to read TAT, or even (using the corner symbols) IT ATI to left and 
right. Often, the symbols < > are larger than the letters T, and these are occasionally raised, 
as if superscript. (Note the superfluous T, T, 1, 1 which occurs on many specimens of Series 
F. Is there any connection?) 

The obverses have a large, inverted chevron-barred A ( > ) behind the head, (again inher- 
ited from Series A and C). Very often, one might say echoing the reverses, but actually begin- 
ning sooner, there is also a T, or two Ts, reading T V, or T V T, or (rarely) V T. On the 
neatest, most careful dies there are pellets between the triangles of the radiate crown, as well 
as a pellet in each triangle. This detail is found both on the variety with just > behind the 
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Fig. 4. Distinguishing details of Varieties 1-12. 


head, and on that with T V, i.e. Varieties 1-3. Other specimens, in both varieties, lack the 
extra pellets. It is not clear, therefore, that there is a chronological progression from 1 to 3. 
Perhaps both varieties were produced concurrently. The standard tends to be rather smaller 
in the variety with >, and larger in that with TV. There could have been two moneyers; or the 
difference could be meaningless. 

There is a die- 1 ink involving an obverse with the scarce V T, which occurs with two reverses, 
which have A and TAT respectively. Moreover, the A reverse is again linked to another, 
extremely similar (or the same?) obverse. Whether this is the moment of transition from A to 
TAT, or whether the reverse designs with A and TAT were in use concurrently, is not yet 
apparent. Just one other instance has been observed so far, where two reverses were used with 
the same obverse die, namely the North Essex find and an Aston Rowant coin. The evidence 
that has accumulated so far suggests that the die-ratio was normally one-to-one, but the 
survival-rate per obverse die is still too low to preclude the occasional obverse die-link. A few 
obverse dies in the early stages of Rl-2 seem to have been relatively heavily used, and it would 
not be without precedent in other series if evidence of a one-to-two ratio turned up there in 
the future. 14 But already one can say that, where more than one specimen is known from an 
obverse die, the reverse is normally the same. 

Sometimes the runes in front of the face are preceded by an annulet (again inherited). It is 
found both with V and with T V, and also with reverses with either A or TAT. Sometimes 
one can be sure that there is no annulet, but on other specimens it could be present but off 
the flan. Again, there is no positive encouragement to suppose that the annulet is any kind of 
secret-mark, or indicative of a double sequence. One specimen has, very clearly, a small < in 
place of the annulet. In intention, however, it could be a tiny but badly-formed letter T. (A 
much larger T appears in Variety 12.) 

The latest part of the series has A (not inverted) behind the head and, as just mentioned, a 
large T (once again inherited) preceding the runes. These two details correlate completely, 


14 


It happens in Type BI1. 
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except for one or two specimens which are manifestly imitative. The A IT epa coins constitute 
about a quarter of the whole. Their workmanship soon becomes coarser, using fewer and 
larger pellets to outline the standard, for example. The symbols behind the head are inserted 
untidily, and eventually with extra, duplicated symbols. There need be no doubt that the 
break between the two kinds of A behind the head, inverted and not inverted, is the major 
dividing line in the classification, nor that the coarse coins are late. 15 Aston Rowant includes 
the full range of varieties, up to the A / T epa coins, i.e. the sequence was complete or almost 
complete when the hoard was concealed. There is no observable decline in the weight- 
standard in the latest group, but it is possible (not certain) that the alloy became slightly less 
reliable. 

Sporadically, right through to the end, the standard has horns (as in Series A). This detail 
is quite usual in Variety 3, but it is rarely found in Variety 1. It is an interesting glimpse into 
the mentality of the die-cutter(s) that they were aware of the ‘horns’ as part of the proper 
content of their design, but did not always bother to include it. 

On the basis of the variations that have been described, there are a dozen formal varieties, 
of which the last is rather variable (Fig. 4). Varieties 1 and 3 include dies of particularly care- 
ful workmanship. The middle part of the sequence includes several varieties which are very 
close to each other in style. Variety 12 is late. That is about as far as the available material 
encourages us to go. 

Die-linked or stylistically very similar specimens have been found hundreds of miles apart, 
as the catalogue (below) reveals. There is no sign that any of the varieties is associated with a 
particular region of England. In particular, Variety 12 has been recorded from far and wide, 
no differently from Varieties 1-1 1. There is just a possibility that the early varieties are more 
focused on Middle Anglia than those that followed (Linton, Cambridgeshire; the Rodin gs; 
Kings Lynn; Pampisford, Cambridgeshire) but a larger database would be needed for this to 
be confirmed. 


CATALOGUE 

The catalogue descriptions consist mainly of comments towards a classification, or serve to draw attention to dis- 
tinctive features of the dies, wnr — weight not recorded. Die-adjustment is irregular. Metal analyses are by Dr J.P. 
North over. The great majority of the specimens catalogued have already been illustrated photographically, often 
in the Coin Register (CR), or elsewhere in BNJ, or in sale-catalogues. EMC = Early Medieval Coins web-site 
(http:ihv\viv-cm.fitzmuseum. catn. ae. vklcoinslemclindcx. htmf). "British Museum' numbers refer to Dr Gannon's 
forthcoming catalogue of sceattas, while BMC indicates the original catalogue number. Selected line-drawings 
(enlarged X 1 .5) are included here as an aide-memoire, and to bring the coins together side by side for com- 
parison. The drawings were prepared from X4 enlargements. Die-identity (or its absence) was judged from 
photographs or from the actual coins. 

Variety 1 . With > behind the head, no symbol before epa. Reverse with < >. 



Fig. 5. Variety I : Nos la, 2a, 2b, 2c. 5. 


15 The writer was previously inclined to reverse the order of R! and R2, which would mean that the flan size tended to 
increase, towards R3. He now wishes to retract that view. 
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1. Obv. Boldly pelleted eye, lips, and hair-line. The ear is finished with two pronounced pellets. The crown seems 
to have been cut as a row of three triangles, i.e. the band of the crown is not a single straight line. Widely splayed 
A. 

/ter. The tufa is wide and flattened. The right-hand > is asymmetrical (copied from Series A) - a very unusual and 
presumably early feature. Large pellets, and the large cross in the lower margin has block serifs. Central annulet 
with tiny central pellet. 

a) Linton, Cambs.. (near), September 1996. 1.15g. CR 1999, no. 54. EMC 1999.0023. Other sceattas 
from the same site. 

2. Obv. The line of pellets representing the hair bends upwards over the forehead. The eye is almond-shaped ver- 
tically. Ear with pellet terminals, usually feint. The pyramidal neck is asymmetrical, sloping further outwards at 
the back. 

Rev. Small standard. Die-flaw between the two letters T, T. (The reverses are difficult to check, but would seem to 
be all from the same die.) 

a) British Museum 624 (1971, 12-16-24), ex Aston Rowant, Oxon., hoard, 1971. L .27 g. (Five specimens 
were acquired by tire Museum not long after the discovery. They are referred to in Kent 1972. See below, 
nos 1 ), 17, 40a and 41.) 

b) The Rodings, Essex, hoard, <.1994. wnr. 

c) Kings Lynn, Norfolk, grave-find, 1991. I.17g. 

d) Hamwic (Stadium) excavations. 1998-2000, no. 13. 1.02g. (Almost certainly the same obverse die, in 
a worn state, and almost certainly the same reverse.) Context: domestic rubbish pit. Birbeck 2005, 133 
and 135 (illus.). 

3. Obv. Pellets within and also between the triangles of the radiate crown (early detail?). Asymmetrical pyramidal 
neck, the inner pyramid sketchy and imperfectly aligned. Recutting of left-hand limb of A? The line of pellets 
representing the hair bends upwards, cf. no. 2. 

Rev. Larger standard. Widely spreading tufa. Some technical defects in upper right comer of standard. Note the 
die-link with 4(a). 

a) Ashmolean Museum 393, ex Aston Rowant hoard (Solheby, 17 July 1986, 181 (part)). 1.25g. 91% 
'silver'. 

4. Obv. Very similar in general style to no. 3. in particular the angle of the lips. The rune p is very wide, and its 
main limb points towards the tip of the nose, thus definitely not the same die as no. 3. 

Rev. From the same die as no. 3(a), with the distinctive damage in the upper right corner of the standard, 
a) Aston Rowant hoard (Glendining, 13 March 1975, 212). wnr. 

5. Obv. The hair-line rises over the forehead. Pointed nose. Eyebrow runs diagonally. Asymmetrical neck. 

Rev. Standard with horns. 

a) Nether Poppleton, Yorks. (North Riding), September 1989, in a field at Millfield Lane, near the pres- 
ent York-Boroughbridge road (a ‘productive site’). 1. 1 1 g. Information and photograph courtesy of Mrs 
M. Woodford. Reported by Peter Seaby in The Yorkshire Numismatist 2, 117, mentioning various other 
specimens of Type R2, but these are Rigold R2, not Metcalf R2 (Metcalf 1994 had not yet been pub- 
lished when YN 2 appeared). 

6. Obv. Generally similar in style to nos 3-4, e.g. the modelling of the cheek, and position of the lips. 

Rev. Small standard. 

a) British Museum 625, ex Barnett bequest (1935, 1 1-17-290). I.10g. Die- flaw below nose. 

b) Ashmolean Museum 391, ex Aston Rowant hoard (Sotheby, 17 July, 1986, 181 (part)). 1.23g. 95% 
‘silver’. 

Now much larger die-flaw diagonally across face 

c) Ashmolean Museum 392. Same provenance. 1. 22 g. 93% ‘silver’. Same die-flaw. 

Variety 2. With > behind head, annulet before runes. 


Fig. 6, 





7. Obv. Small head, without much modelling. Large die-flaw over the rune p. The lower band of pellets appears 
sharply curved. 
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Rev. Neal standard. 

a) Pampisford, Cambs., 7 November 2003. Dig. CR 2005, no. 69. EMC 2004.0053. 

b) Urchfont, Wilts., 2006. 1.1 g. Information and photograph courtesy of Mr Brian Read. (Certainly the 
same obverse die, very probably the same reverse die.) 

Variety 3. With T > behind head. 







8. Obv. Pellets within and also between or above the triangles of the crown. Linear nose, of which the horizontal 
sections both slope upwards, finished (at lower left) with a pellet. Lips vertically aligned. 

Rc t. Larger, widely spreading tufa. The central annulet encloses a tiny pellet. 

a) Aston Rowant hoard (Sotheby, 18 July 1985, 496). wnr. 

b) Presumed to be from the Aston Rowant hoard, although this is not stated in the sale catalogue. 
1.231 g. Certainly from the same dies as (a). See (d) below. 

c) North Essex, c. 1 980-3. wnr. BNJ 56 (1986), p.7 (illus.). From the same obverse, and a very similar 
reverse. Note the upper left corner and upper border of the standard, wliere there is a curlicue, then two 
pellets, then a thin central line. 

d) Glendinings. 17 February 1988. 276 (illus.. pi. 3 and on the cover of the sale catalogue). Exactly the 
same flan shape and the same positioning of the dies on the flan as (b). but the surface of the coin is not 
as clean, and with larger serifs generally. Could this be a deceptive effect of the photography? The bar of 
the letter T is differently aligned. On the reverse, the upper left I is closer to the corner of the standard, 
as is also the upper serif of the left-hand <. Baldwins, who catalogued this parcel of seventy-seven sceat- 
tas for Glendinings, kindly sent them to the writer on 16 December 1987. allowing him to photograph 
and weigh all the coins prior to the sale. I lis photograph of (b) is from the potaroid lie took at that time. 
It is difficult to convince oneself that (b) and (d) are one and the same coin. The weight of the specimen 
illustrated in the sale catalogue would probably remove the uncertainty. In any case, (b) and (d) were not 
both in the parcel of seventy-seven coins, which is fully accounted for. The draft lot descriptions sent for- 
ward by Baldwins were annotated, “Suggest all illustrations are X2’. Any substitution would have had to 
be before the photography. The problem is baffling. 

9. Obv. Obscure (weathered), but certainly by the same hand as nos 8a-b. The bar of the T is aligned as on thai 
coin. Only the shape of the rune e is clearly different. 

Rev. The standard has a larger central pellet. 

a) Gravesend. Kent, September 1993. 0.99g. CR 1993. no. 175. 

10. Obv. The bottom section of the linear nose slopes steeply upwards and tapers to a point. 

Rev. Widely spreading tufa. Standard with horns. Large letters T, T, I, I. 

a) British Museum 630 (BMC 38). l .01 g. 

b) Sotheby. 17 July 1986, 180 (part), ex Aston Rowant hoard. 

1 1. Obv. Closely similar in style to no. 10. 

Rev. Standard with (small) horns. (?)Faint letters T, T in margin. 

a) British Museum 632, ex Aston Rowant (1971. 12-16-22). I.26g. 

12. Obv. Extremely similar to no. 1 1. 

Rev. Standard with horns. 

a) Bid ford -on-Avon. Warks., XV. May 1996. 0.9Sg. Information courtesy of finder, Mr R. Laight. 

13. Obv. The letter A has an upper serif, triangular in shape. 

Rev. Standard with horns. The central annulet encloses a liny pellet. 
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a) Subjack sale 73 (Iialo Vecchi, Nummorum Aucliones 1 1, 5 June 1998. Ex CNG sale 41, 1997, 2890; 
Stacks. 7 December 1994, 2283). Fine grey tone. A beautiful, fully struck specimen. 

14. Obv. The rune p has an unusually fat upper bar, connected to the lips by a thin line. The two bars of the rune 
a are very close together. 

Rev. Lop-sided tufa. The standard has a very short horn on the left side and a thin horn on the right side, almost 
vertical. 

a) Carlyon-Britton 146 (Sotheby, 17 November 1913). wnr. 

15. Obv. The triangles of the crown are rounded. Large runes. Boldly dotted hairline. Unbarred A? 

Rev. Standard without horns. 

a) Aston Rowam hoard (Glendinings, 13 March 1975, 21 1). wnr. 

16. Obv. Very similar to nos 14-15. The A is unbarred, but has a serif at the apex. 

Rev. Standard with horns. Flattened, spreading tufa. 

a) Swaton, Lines., autumn 2002. 1.20g. Information courtesy of Mr E.J. Patterson. 

Variety 4, With AT, inverted (i.e. the T also is, unusually, inverted). 



Fig. 8. Variety 4: No. 17a. 


17. Obv. Lower section of nose is finished with a pellet. Broad rune M with middle vertical limb added. 
Rev. Small standard. 

a) British Museum 629, ex Aston Rowant hoard (1971, 12-16-20), l.26g. 

Variety 5. With T> behind head, annulet before runes. 



Fig. 9. Variety 5: Nos 18a, 19a, 20a, 2 la, 22a. 


1 8. Obv. Large runes, with apparently an extra vertical between e and p, attatched to the p by a horizontal bar at 
mid-height. Large, very neat crown with pellets between as well as within the triangles. Large, clear annulet. The 
symbols behind the head are indistinct (weak striking/otT the flan), but there is the merest hint of a small T just 
below the band of the crown, (Is this a new variety - or an imitation?) 

Rev. There is a second row of pellets at the right-hand side of the standard (apparently not double-striking). 

a) Coddcnham, Suffolk, ex J. Linzalone. wnr. (Mr Linzalone, who at the lime was building up an impres- 
sive collection of sceattas, acquired a group of primary sceattas understood to be from Coddenham which 
were offered to him as a consolation prize, so to speak, for having failed in his bids at the auction for the 
Coddenham thrymsas.) Quite a large flan, the striking more than usually ofT-cenlre. Neat as it is, quite a 
lot stacks up against the official character of this specimen. Information and polaroids courtesy of Mi 
Linzalone. 

19. Obv. Right-hand side of right-hand triangle is at right angles to the band of the crown. Right-hand side of 
pyramidal neck in line with tip of chin. No lips. Behind the head, parts of T > can be made out. 

Rev. Tiny pellet in central annulet. The bottom edge of the standard is not very straight. 
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a) Carlyon- Britton 147 (Sotheby, 17 November 1913). wnr. Well struck up and complete. 

b) Same dies, but the reverse is positioned diJTerently on the flan. Plaster casts assembled and mounted 
on cards by Dr Philip Hill. The card on which this pair is glued is headed ‘Sceattas dupls com.', and the 
coin is annotated (Gr. 229F). Several other specimens on the card are also annotated with Gr numbers, 
wnr. Same coin as no. 20a? 

20. Obv. Front triangle of crown is again vertical to right, cf. no. 16. ‘Nutcracker’ profile, and neck attached awk- 
wardly to chin, as oil no. 19. No lips. 

Rev. Normal. 

a) Domburg 45. wnr. De Witte van Citters bequest, 1870. The specimen cannot now (2004) be found. It 
seems quite possible, in so far as one can judge from a nineteenth-century line-drawing, that this is the 
same coin as no, 19b. The dotted borders, partly on the flan, coincide. If not the same, it is certainly by 
the same hand. 

21 . Obv. The rune e is in line with the band of the crown. The letter T, behind the head, interrupts the pyramidal 
neck. 

Rev. Asymmetrical tufa. 

a) Hunterian Museum, SCB1 Hunterian, no. 11, ex Hunter, but see the note about provenance on 
Plate l. 1 . 1 2 g. 

22. Obv. Extremely similar in general to no. 21, but the left-hand triangle of the crown is incomplete, and the let- 
ter A appears to be slightly smaller and less splayed. One wonders whether it could be the same obverse die with 
some recutting. 

Rev. This die is also problematic, possibly the same as no. 1 8a? 

a) Stanton St John, Oxon., 1 .08 g. Information courtesy of finder. 

Variety 6. Behind the head, T >, with an annulet added to the left of the chevron. Annulet before the runes. 



Fig. 10. Variety 6: Nos 23a, 23c. 


23. Obv. The angle made by the letter A is less than 90 degrees. The annulet below the A is perhaps from the same 
punch as that before the runes. Large pellets in the triangles of the crown. 

Re v. Neatly aligned, with w'idc tufa. Right side of the standard bulges outwards. 

a) Wouldham, Kent, in the 1990$. Found on or near the line of the Pilgrims’ Way. on the North Downs. 
I.23g. Ashmolean Museum. Information courtesy of finder and Mr E.J. Patterson. 

b) Patrick Finn fixed price list 4 (spring 1995). item 46. wnr. 

c) South Lincolnshire productive site, CXVI. 1 , 19g. 

24. From a poor photocopy, the coin appears to have an annulet below the A, and to conform with no. 23 above. 
It could well be a fourth specimen from the same dies. 

a) York (Fishergatc) excavations. 1985-6. 9. 4909. 

Variety 7. T V T behind head, and (apparently) V before the runes. Rev. with < >. 



Fig. 1 1 . Variety 7: No. 25a. 


25. Obv. This die looks in many ways quite early, e.g. the hair-line rises above the eyebrow, as in variety 1 . Small 
head, large neck. Cf. also varieties 5 and 10. The mark preceding the nines is unfortunately not clear in the 
photograph, and must be regarded as uncertain for the time being. 

Rev. The relatively large standard leaves room for only quite short letters I at the corners. 
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a) From the putative Flixborough hoard, 1285. l.I9g. Information and photo courtesy of Mr M.J. 
Bonser. Although there is no die-link between this coin and SCBI Hunterian 10, the stylistic similarity is 
such that a future die-link between the varieties would not be surprising - thus repeating the pattern of 
Variety 8. 

Variety 8A. With V T behind the head. Reverse with < >. 



Fig. 12. Varieties 8A and 8B: Nos 26a, 26b, 27a. 


26. Obv. The rune e is squat, to accommodate it to the space available. 

Rev. Neat, regular work. 

a) T. Abramson coll. (Abramson 2006, 95, no. R100). 

b) Eling, Hants., c.2003. I.19g. This coin has a dry. chestnut brown patina (plus a clay incrustation) 
which suggests that it is severely debased. Whether this could be explained, or partly explained, by the 
soil conditions in which the coin lay. is unknown, in default of a chemical analysis. The die-identity with 
the Abramson coin confirms that it is, in any case, an official issue. Eiing is directly opposite 
Southampton, on the Test estuary, i.e. the western branch of the estuary. Information and enlarged 
photograph courtesy of Dr Gerald Dunger and the finder. 

Variety 8B. As 8A, but reverse with TAT. 

27. Obv. From the same die as no. 26. Faint pellets between the triangles of the crown. Note that the pellet for the 
lower lip is replaced by a horizontal dash. A die-flaw is developing over the rune a (visible on both specimens). 
Rev. One looks to see whether the letters T might have been inserted after the die had been used to strike variety 
8A, but this is not so. 

a) Coddenham, Suffolk, ex J. Linzalone coll. wnr. Same commentary as no. 18 above. 

Variety 9. T V behind the head. Annulet before the runes. Reverse with TAT. 



Fig. 13. Variety 9: No. 28a. 


28. Obv. Generally similar to Hunterian coin, SCBI Hunterian . no. 1 1 (= variety 5). Annulet positioned as on no. 

29. 

a) British Museum 631 (— BMC "hi). 1 . 19 g. 
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29. Obv. Bulbous nose. The general slyle appears lo less careful. There is no sign of a second letter T to the left 
of the crown. 

Rev. To the left, the A appears to be barred. No obvious affinities with the dies of variety 5. 
a) South Lincolnshire site XCV. 1.13g. 

30. From a not very clear illustration in CR one can nevertheless see that the dies are different from no. 28. 

a) Godstone, Surrey, (near), 1999. L .07 g. From a productive site. CR 2000, no. 65. 

Variety 10. T V T behind the head. Reverse with TAT. 



Fig. 14. Variety 10: Nos 31a, 32a, 33a. 


3 1 . Obv. T V T in letters of roughly equal size. 

Rev. Compact group of three dots in tufa. 

a) Hunterian Museum, SCBI Hunterian, no. 10, ex Hunter (but see note on provenances). 

b) British Museum 633 (= BMC 36). 1. 19 g (wont). Probably the same dies. 

32. Obv. Very large A, ? unbarred. 

Rev. Very similar lay-out to no. 31, but the upper right T appears to be differently positioned. 

a) West Caister, Norfolk, excavations, 1978. I.06g. From an area of crop-marks near Caister Castle. Ulus, 
by Sherlock in Darling 1993, 69f. (Could this coin be imitative?) 

33. Obv. Similar, but the letters T V T are pelleted, rather than seriffed. The bar of the upper T is just visible. 
Rev. Heavily engraved cross in lower margin. The three pellets in the tufa are again close together. Very similar to 
no. 31, but a different die. 

a) South Lincolnshire site CXXX, broken piece weighing 0.76g. 

Variety 1 1. T V T behind the head. Small symbol > (or badly executed T?) before the runes. 



Fig. 15. Variety 11: No. 34a. 


34. Obv. Behind the head, larger A and smaller T, T. 

Rev. TAT composed of larger, unbarred A and smaller T, T. 
a) South Lincolnshire site XCVI. LI2g. 



Variety 12. TAT behind the head (A now facing inwards). T before the runes. On the reverse, TAT. with a 
tendency for the T. T to be raised. Extra letters may be inserted on the obverse, e.g. TTAT. or ITAT. 



Fig. 16. Variety 12: Nos 35a; 36a, 37a. 38a, 40a. 4 1 a, 42a, 43a. 


35. Obv. The hair-line is curved, sagging down in the middle. As well as the outer border, there is another 
concentric arc of pellets to the left of TA. 

Rev. Small standard. 

a) NCirc 91 (1983). item 3889. wnr. One has some reservations about this piece, which is post-Aston 
Rowant in date. The spacing of the outer borders, the outer border, the sagging hair-line, the sharply- 
defined line from nose to chin, and the absence of the second T in TAT, all raise the spectre of possible 
modern forgery, 

36. Obv. TTAT. The rune /; is exaggeratedly tall. The triangles of the crown are shown as loops. 

Rev. Slightly asymmetrical > to right of standard. Note the small spikes at the top of I, I (exactly as on no. 37, 
which is however definitely a different die). Die-flaw or technical defect to the right of the tufa. 

a) British Museum 635 (= BMC '39). I.15g. 

b) Malton. Yorks. (North Riding). 1 .07 g. Chris Rudd, fixed price list 34 (1998), item 25. EMC 
1998.0054. (An interestingly different state of the die). 

37. Obv. Tall neck. Large pellets in crown. The hair is shown by a row of six large pellets. The ear is likewise large 
and coarsely engraved. 

Rev. The sides of the standard are composed of five or six large pellets. 

a) Telscombe, Sussex. July 1985. wnr. Found on the line of a trackway on the South Downs, on Highdole 
Hill. BNJ 56 (1986), 9, no. 30 (illus). 

b) Grendon, Northants.. 28 February 2004. 1 . 12 g. CR 2005. no. 70. EMC 2004.0053. 

38. Obv. Triangles of crown shown as thinly-engraved loops. Much shorter and squatter neck, Otherwise similar 
in style to no. 36. 

Rev. Similar to no. 36. 

a) Congresbury, Somerset, c. 1997. CR 2002, no. 74. EMC 2001.1024. 

39. Obv. Weathered, but appears generally similar to no. 37. 

Rev. Larger T at 10 o’clock. 

a) London, excavations at Drury Lane (DRY 90), 1990. 0.85g. Context: pit 18/46. 

40. Obv. Large pellets in tall crown. 

Rev. Small letters T, T. 

a) British Museum 634, ex Aston Rowant hoard (1971, 12 -16-21). 1.15 g. 

b) Ashmolean Museum 395, ex G.E.L. Carter coll., I.03g. 95 per cent ‘silver’. Heavily weathered anil 
obscure, but very possibly the same die. 
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41 . Obv. T A close to the back of the head, plus HAT nearer the edge of the die. Tall triangles on crown 
Rev. Standard with horns. The three pellets in the tufa are widely spaced. 

a) British Museum, 636, ex Aston Rowant hoard (1971, 12-16-23). ).25g. 

42. Obv. ITAT, with additional small T above the A. 

/lev. Standard with horns. The letters TAT are at different levels. 

a) Ashmolean Museum 394, ex G.E.L. Carter coll., 1 .22 g. 88 per cent ‘silver'. The high points of the 
obverse, including the cheek, have been rubbed flat, 

43. Obv. Chevron-barred A facing inwards, close to the back of the neck, plus T, T, T nearer the edge of the die. 
Tall crown. 

Rev. Standard with horns. Tall, narrow tufa, in which only one pellet is clearly visible. 

a) West Stafford, Dorset. October 1998. 1 .1 1 g. CR 1998, no. 52. Could this be imitative? - the unseriffed 
A, T, T are the main concern, but too many of the details correspond with, for example, no. 41 for 
serious doubts to be entertained. 

Coins not assigned to a variety 

44-8. Sotheby’s sale catalogue, 18 July 1985, 496 has been listed above (no. 8a). The next lot, 497, is described as 
follows: ‘others of similar type to the last but of slightly coarser style, a die linked group of five pieces comprising 
two pairs of die-duplicates and a transitional “mule” (Rigold lx, reverse type [Cl])’. 

49. Burnham Market, Norfolk. November/December 1990 1.26g. ITAT. Information courtesy of Dr Blackburn. 

50. Flixton, Suffolk. 0.99g. corroded and mended. Proc. Suffolk Arch. Inst 37/4 (1992). 373 (not illus.). 


Modern forgery 

Doubts are expressed above about no. 35. 


Die-duplication 

Catalogue nos 1-43 (sixty-two specimens) include the following duplicates: 

2a-d: four, of which one is a little uncertain because weathered; 6a- c: three; 7a-b, the obverses certainly the same, 
the reverses very probably; 8a-d: two obverses and two reverses, but note that (d) is problematic - score as three; 
lOa-b; I9a-b (and possibly also 20a, but score as two); 23a-c, and possibly also 24a, score as three; 26a-b and 27: 
three from the same obverse, two reverses: 31a-b (probably); 36a-b; 37a-b; 40a-b (very possibly - the second is 
weathered). 

On the basis of thirty non-singletons in a sample of sixty-two, from forty-three dies, and using Good’s formula, 
the central estimate is an original total of eighty-nine dies. The calculations for obverses and reverses are suffi- 
ciently similar as to indicate that a one-to-one die ratio was normal. If one based a calculation on Aston Rowant 
coins only, it would be lower, because of the common phenomenon of ‘clustering’ of duplicates in a hoard. In 
that connection, note the five die-linked coins, nos 44-8 above (not included in the estimation). They would accen- 
tuate the phenomenon. Stripping out the Aston Rowant coins would push the estimate of eighty-nine somewhat 
higher. 

It is theoretically possible that imitations had a lower average die-output. If one assumes that any individual 
coin had the same chance of being accidentally lost irrespective of how many other coins its dies had produced 
(i.e. the imitations had not been thrown away in disgust), the best way to assess the volume of imitation is from 
the numbers oT single finds pro rata with the official coins. As there are round about forty single finds (omit 
Domburg, and allow' for one or two Aston Rowant coins that have lost their provenance) and, say, ten imitations 
(not counting R/C2, etc.), the volume of imitation is a rather surprising 25 per cent (roughly), and the 'series’ total 
for Rl-2 probably lies between 110 and 120 'equivalent dies’. 


Metrology 

In the histogram below (Fig. 17). weights of Aston Rowant coins are shaded. They tend to be heavier than the 
stray finds - a general phenomenon. The true modal weight (at point of issue) probably lies somewhere between 
1.17 and 1.25g. There is quite a sharp upper cut-off (see nos 52 and 55 below'). The ‘tail’ of the histogram, or neg- 
ative skewness, is probably caused mainly by corrosion and leaching. Later in the Middle Ages hoarders some- 
times selected heavier specimens selectively. Might the same be true here? The phenomenon is identified in Metcalf 
1993, 87, apropos the (unreliable?) contrast between Types A2 and A3. A histogram for Series C is also printed 
there. The same step-in ter val of 0.04 g has been used here. 
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Fig. 17. Histogram of weights of Types Rl-2. Aston Rowan l coins shaded. 
No deterioration was detected between Varieties l-l 1 and 12. 


Imitations of Rl-2 

There is no logical order in which to arrange contemporary imitations, because there is no presumption that they 
originated from the same source. Those that are manifestly imitative have been listed first. At the other end of this 
short list there is, inevitably, a ‘grey area' including poorly- preserved specimens and others which may or may not 
be imitative. 





Fig. 18. Imitations: Nos 



51 a, 52a; 53a, 58a, 59a, 60a, 63a. 





51. Obv. The band of the crown curves down in front of the hair-line and the eyebrow. The radiate triangles appear 
to be replaced by a row of pellets. The chin is pointed. The upper part of the runes is broken up. and the first rune 
is illegible. TA behind the head. 

Rev. Large letters in the standard, but the (matching) T, T are thin and clumsy. The central annulet is solid. 

a) Lichfield, Staffs, wnr. CR 2002, no. 73. EMC 2001.0053. A fair copy of Variety 3, the crown apart. 

52. Obv. Very weakly struck and obscure. TA behind the head. The band of the crown almost certainly curves 
down slightly at the front, cf. no. 51. 

Rev. To left and right of the standard, instead of matching < >, there is a very large > to the left, and to the right, 
two serifs in the lower half (a small >, mostly off-flan?) and a curve above. In the standard, the right-hand T is 
thin and with a surplus serif above. Large annulet. 

a) Aston Rowant hoard (Glendining, 17 February 1988, 279a). 1.29g. Very weak striking. (Described as 
epa, about fine.) 

53. Obv. The head is large and deep. The eyebrow projects beyond the nose, which is large and clumsy. The pellet 
of the lower lip is on a stalk. The lines of the neck are parallel, not pyramidal, and no lower band of pellets is 
visible. Behind the head. TA. 

Rev. Untidy work, and the bars of the letters T, T are thin and uncharacteristic. 
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a) Walton-at-Stonc, Herts. 0.88 g. Metal-detector find by Alan Cracknell, reported as ‘about 4 miles SE 
of Stevenage’. Information courtesy of finder and Dr G.T. Dunger. The outward-facing A on the obverse 
is a late feature, whereas < > on the reverse is early. Cf. no. 57 below, in rather similar style. 

54. Obv. The modelling of the head has drooped grotesquely, and the chin is separated from the cheek. Wide angle 
between diadem and lower band of pellets. 

Rev. Thin strokes make up the letters T, T, I, I, which are pelleted at the ends. 

a) British Museum 626 ( = BMC 40), bt Sir H. Russell (1850, 3-6 -9). l,24g. 

55. An adequate copy, but in a rather plain, basic style. 

a) British Museum 627 (= BMC 41), ex Cuff (1839, 5-6-3). 1 .30g. Heavy, but too good to be a forgery' 
of the 1830s? 

56. Obv. Similar, but more blundered. 

Rev. The letters I, I in the standard are joined by a line. 

a) British Museum 628, ex Woodham Walter hoard (1994, 1 1-24-78). 0.95 g. 

57. Obv. By the same hand as no, 53? Projecting eyebrow, prominent nose. Compare the rune e. and the lips. The 
lower band of pellets is at a wide angle to the crown. Lettering behind the head is off-flan. 

Rev. Large but sketchy T, T. < > to left and right of the standard. Thin, elongated cross below, 
a) Patrick Finn fixed price list 4 (spring 1995), item 50. wnr. 

58. Obv. Large, roundly modelled head, leaving room for only a short neck. TAT. T before runes. 

Rev Standard with horns. To left, TA; to right, (? barred) A, with exaggeratedly long serif above. 

a) Wollaston, Northants., 1967. 0.97g. BNJ41 (1977), pi. 1,7. In most formal respects, this coins is quite 
acceptable, but T before epa does not normally occur with inverted A behind head. The head is much 
too large, and cf. no. 59. A Low Countries imitation? The surface is pitted, possibly because the alloy is 
sub-standard. 

59. Obv. Probably by the same hand as no. 58. TAT. 

Rev. The tufa is, most unusually, to the right of the standard, i.e. the margins (which are otherwise formally 
correct) are rotated through 90 degrees, (Evidence of imitation!) 
a) Domburg46. L09g. KPK no. 179, ex De Man. 

60. Obv. ‘Nutcracker’ profile, cf. no. 20 above (Domburg 45). Annulet before epa! Inverted A, T behind head 
(chevron bar just visible). 

Rev. Obscure, but apparently all as Type RL 

a) Domburg 43. 0.39g. ZG no. 29. AT (rather than TA) is unusual (see Variety 8). 

61. Obscure, but note the large head and nose. 

a) Hamwic 1. 0.87g. Mis-described by Metcalf in 1988 as Series C. Context: SOU 36/183, from pit 20, 
in (? close) association with Hamwic 57 (Type 49. war. 2). 

62. Obv. Head with large, curved, beak-like nose, and (?) curved eyebrow above it. Tiny eye. Large ear. The 
hairline is discontinuous. Small pellets in the lower band. 

Rev. All as variety (a). 

a) East Kent. wnr. Information and photograph courtesy of Mr N.G. Rhodes. 

63. Obv. The nose is atlatched to the pellet at the end of the hairline. Annulet before the runes. The e. in particu- 
lar. is large. The a is large and confused, but them is room for it because the lower band of pellets is at a wide angle 
to the crown. Any letters behind the head are ofi-flan. except for a thick stroke below the jaw-line, which might be 
a flattened A. 

Rev. The reverse die is perfectly presentable, although the tufa is rather large and spreading for variety 12. It could 
be a Variety 8B die. 

a) Chris Rudd, fixed price list 34 (1998). item 26. 1 .05 g. Possibly an official coin using a makeshift 
obverse die? 

R/C2 ‘mules’ 

A small group of imitations has outward-facing runes, preceded by T, with OAO behind the head. The large 
annulets arc taken from Type C2. where especially large ones can sometimes be found. (One needs to be able to 
read the first rune, in order to distinguish a regular coin of Type C2 from these R/C2 'mules’.) The best of the 
mules might in principle be from the same workshop as C2 and in direct continuation: the ‘missing link'. Most of 
them, however, are clearly by another hand. A proper assessment of the better specimens will probably have to 
await a full die-study of Series C. This ambiguity does not affect what has been said about their place in the 
sequence of Types R 1 -2. 

In the main group of ‘mules', which seem not to be by the same hand as C2 and are certainly not by the same 
hand as Rl-2, the pyramidal neck has devolved into four parallel lines of pellets. The eyebrow is distinctive, ris- 
ing diagonally into the hairline. There is an additional large annulet at the front end of the band of the crown. The 
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reverse, with four crosses in the margins and letters T (not I) at the corners, is entirely characteristic of Type C2. 
except that the central annulet is sometimes pelleted. The flans are usually rather small lor the dies, with the result 
that the radiate crown and the letters behind the head are often incomplete. 

Another style of obverse, again with outward-facing runes, has a hairline and diadem that are strongly curved. 
The bust is half-moon- faced, with a large, crudely executed nose. Behind the head, the lettering or pseudo-lettering 
is distinctive. The reverse is a fair imitation of Type C2. 

Another variety, with an obverse in somewhat the same vein, replaces TOT/I I with the VICO design of a 
primary porcupine. The runes, however, face outwards. 16 

Provenances are widespread in all categories, and often highly intriguing. Thus, in August 2004 Mr Laight 
found two specimens of the first group at Bid ford-on- Avon, die-duplicates, found three weeks apart and only a 
couple of hundred yards from each other. From the same pair of dies, Ms Valerie Macrae had found another spec- 
imen at Kingston Deverill, and yet another, also from Kingston Deverill, was found by her friend Mr Brian Read. 
It is quite extraordinary that four die-duplicates in pairs at two sites eighty miles apart should have been found; 
and even more so that there should be yet another specimen from the same dies, in the Wood ham Waller hoard. 
(Echoes of the ‘Hwiccian’ pattern?) Thus the question of modern intervention simply does not arise, and the coins 
are in any case authenticated by yet another specimen, in the Hunterian collection. The die-duplicates usefully 
complete the details of the die, which are off-flan in various directions. 

Another kettle of fish altogether concerns a pair of coins that are not only die-duplicates, found within a few 
miles of each other, by the same detectorist, but are identical in outline and positioning on the flan. Both have 
appeared in the Com Register: both were found by Mr G. Bell, the lirst near Chelmsford in 1990 (reported in CR 
1989), the second nearby at Great Waltham, 'earlier than 2002'. The weights are reportedly different (I.OIg and 
1.12g respectively). The second coin is altogether crisper. Yet again, a specimen in the nearby Woodham Walter 
hoard is extremely similar to the Great Waltham coin. Although one should hesitate to reach a verdict merely from 
photographs, the second and heavier coin is on a slightly fuller flan (unless the earlier photo was cropped badly). 
One hopes that no offence will Ire caused if one concludes provisionally that one at least oT these coins is genuine, 
and expresses the hope that the uncertainty can be resolved. One must admit to having wondered ignobly whether 
the Great Waltham coin was an escapee from Woodham Walter. 

The second category is also widely scattered, with one find from Coventry, c. 1 850, another from extremely sim- 
ilar dies coming from Sutton Court Farm near Deal, Kent, and a third, die-identical specimen from Braden ham. 
Norfolk. 

The R/C2(E) 'mule’ is from Woolstone., Berks., and again there was a similar coin in the Woodham Waller 
hoard. 



Fig. 19. Mules; Nos 64a, 65b, 66c, 66d, 66e, 67a, 68a. 

Firs I group 

64. Obv T epa: behind the head pellet, inverted A, O. Thin, spidery runes. Thinly-outlined nose without eyebrow, 
runs into the hairline. Below the lower pelleted panel, pellet and annulet, partly off-flan. Die-flaw over the nine ei. 
Pyramidal neck. 


16 Ashmolean 2 1 3. found at Woolstone. Berks., 1 987. The same variety is rcpresen led in the British M useurn collection (653. 
diflcrem dies, ex Woodham Walter, and 654). 
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Re v. As Type C2, but the marginal crosses are unconnected to the standard, and have four serifs. 

a) From the putative Flixborough hoard (1481), wnr. Information and photograph courtesy of Mr M.J. 
Bo user. 

65. Obv. Similar. Pyramidal neck. 

Rev. Similar, but fewer pellets outlining the standard. A seriffed bar (rather than a T) at each corner of the 
standard. 

a) Chelmsford, Essex, near. 1990. 1.0) g. CR 1989, no. 63. Found by Mr G. Bell. 

b) Great Waltham, Essex, by 2002. l.)2g. CR 2002, no. 75, EMC 2002.0241. Found by Mr G, Bell. 
Absolutely identical with (a), but apparently in sharper condition. 

66. Obv. T epa; behind the head O, inverted A, O. Curved hairline. Eyebrow runs diagonally upwards, to 
terminate in a small pellet which interrupts the hairline. Small pellets within and above the radiate crown. 

Rev. Annulet with central pellet; long letters I, I in standard. Letter T at corner of standard composed of two 
separate wedges. 

a) British Museum 652, ex Woodham Walter hoard (1994, 4-24-75). 1.28g. 

b) Kingston Deverill, Wilts., 1.20g. 20 September 1997. CR 2002. no. 76. 

c) Kingston Deverill, Wilts.. l,03g. Kindly shown to DMM by the finder, Mr Brian Read. 

d) Bidford-on-Avon, Warks., 1.20g. August 2004. Matt chestnut-brown patina. Kindly shown to DMM 
by the finder. Mr R.J. Laight. 

e) Bidford-on-Avon, Warks., 1.14 g. August 2004. Same as(c). 

67. Extremely similar to no. 66. 

a) Hunterian Museum, SCSI Hunterian, no. 5, ex Hunter. l.20g. 


Second group 

68. Obv. Half-moon face, with curving hairline. Runes, epa, face outwards. Short neck. O > behind bust, with a 
third, unexplained symbol bejow. 

Rev. As Type C2, with T at each corner of standard, 
a) Coventry, 1850. SCBI Midlands, no. 63. 

69. Obv. A near- identical die, with taller neck. 

Rev. An extremely similar die, but the marginal crosses are serifTed at the foot, and not attached to the standard. 

a) Bradenham, Norfolk., 1995, site 30636. 1 . 1 5 g. 

b) Sutton Court Farm, Sutton, near Deal, Kent (TR33I 486). September 1990 (during rally), wnr. CR 
1998, no. 53. 


A related type: Rigold R2z 

A coin in the Garton-on-the- Wolds grave-find has an obverse based on Types Rl-2. but with a large annulet 
behind the bust which may derive from R3. 17 To judge by the excellent style of the Series J coins in the grave-find, 
it appears to be of very early secondary date. 18 Another specimen, from the same dies, was found in the spring of 
2001 by Mr David Bailey, in Lincolnshire. The triple dotted border may derive from Series J. A northerly origin is 
hinted at. Note a similar coin from Harston, Cambs., in 2001 but with runes facing outwards. 



Fig. 20. Related type: No. 70b. 


70. Obv. Copy of Types Rl-2 (inward -facing runes), but with large annulet behind head. 

Rev. Cross with four annulet terminals. Pellets in field. Triple beaded border. 

a) Garton-on-the- Wo Ids grave-find, 1959. L07g. BNJ 30 (I960). 49 and pi. 4. Line drawing in Metcalf 
1994, 510. 

b) Lincolnshire. 2001, wnr. 


17 Metcalf 1994. 510 (illus ) 

“ Metcalf 1994. 346 and 351-2. 
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Index of provenances 

Aston Rowant, Oxon., (hoard): 2a, 3, 4, 6b, 8a, 8b, 
8d, 11, 15, 17,40,41.44-8, 52 
Bid ford -on- Avon, Warks., (productive site): 12. 
66d, 66e 

Bradenham, Norfolk: 69 
Burnham Market, Norfolk: 49 
Chelmsford, Essex: 65a 
Coddenham, Suffolk: 13.27 
Congresbury. Somerset: 38 
Coventry, Warks.: 68 
Domburg, Holland: 20, 59, 60 
Eling, Hants.: 26b 
Essex, north: 8c 

Flixborough, Lines., (putative hoard): 25, 64 

Flixton, Suffolk: 50 

Godstone, Surrey: 30 

Gravesend. Kent: 9 

Great Waltham, Essex: 65b 

Grendon, Northants.: 37b 

Hamwic, (Southampton, Hants.): 2d, 61 

Kent, east: 62 

Kings Lynn, Norfolk, (grave-find?): 2c 


Kingston Deverill, Wilts.: 66b, 66c 
Lichfield. Staffs.: 51 
Lincolnshire: 70b 

Lincolnshire, south, (productive site): 23c, 29, 33, 34 

Linton, Cambs.; 1 

London (excavations): 39 

Malton, Yorks. (North Riding): 36b 

Nether Poppleton, Yorks. (North Riding): 5 

Pampisford, Cambs.: 7a 

Rodings, the, Essex, (hoard): 2b 

Southampton, see Hamwic 

Stanton St John, Oxon.: 22 

Sutton, Deal, Kent: 69 

Swaton, Lines.: 16 

Telscombe. Susxex: 37a 

Urchfont, Wilts.: 7b 

Watton-at-Stone. Herts.: 53 

West Stafford, Dorset: 43 

Woodham Walter, Essex, (hoard): 56, 66a 

Wollaston, Northants.: 58 

Would ham, Kent: 23a 

York, Fishergate (excavations): 24 
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THE COINAGE OF TiTHELRED I (865-871) 


ADRIAN W. LYONS and WILLIAM A. MACKAY 


Introduction 

From the pages of North the coinage of ^Bthelred I looks very straightforward. 1 It is largely 
confined to the ubiquitous Lunettes coinage. This type, initially the sole type of Burgred of 
Mercia, was subsequently minted in a very wide range of styles for three monarchs and an 
archbishop over a period of some twenty years. The issues of /Ethelred I and Archbishop 
Ceolnolh are only a small part of this.- There is, of course, a four-line design that seems to 
follow on from /Ethelberht, and a debate about certain anomalous coinages bearing the name 
‘/Ethelred’, but not much else. As a result it has received limited attention over the years. 

The earliest authorities - Fountaine,- 1 Ruding,* Lindsay 5 and Sainthill 6 - barely recognised 
the coinage and the next 125 years of scholarship viewed it as either an appendage of Burgred 
or as the first type of /Elfred. Honourable interventions by Blunt 7 , Lyon s , Metcalf and 
Northover 9 , and a very substantial series of contributions by Pagan 10 , have redressed this neg- 
lect, but the coinage of /Ethelred I and Archbishop Ceolnoth has never received a thorough 
evaluation on its own merits. Furthermore there has been no comprehensive consideration of 
the coinage of late ninth-century England for twenty years. 11 Inevitably a number of intriguing 
finds and re-discoveries have been recorded that need to be fitted into such a review. 

This lack of interest is surprising given the significance of the Lunettes issues of Wessex 
and Mercia in the development of the English coinage along with the historical context of the 
reign of /Ethelred I of Wessex. Shortly after the accession of /Ethelred I in 865/6 Wessex 
abandoned its own style of coinage and adopted the Lunettes design of Mercia. This resulted 
in the use of a common coinage design across much of England for the first time. 12 The devel- 
opments of the late 860s can thus be viewed as an essential precursor that eventually led to 
the introduction of the unified reform coinage of Eadgar. This convergence of the coinage is 


Acknowledgements: The authors would like to thank Dr Stewart Lyon and Hugh Pagan tor their comments on a draft of 
this paper. Without their insights and scholarship this paper could not have been completed. In addition we are grateful to the 
stair at (he Filzwilliam Museum and tire British Museum lor providing access to their collections, as welt as for help with 
photography. However, any omissions or misinterpretations aie entirely the authors' responsibility. 

1 North 1904. /El Itched Is coins arc catalogued as nos 622-4. 

■ In older catalogues such as that of the Allen sale (Sothcby. 14 March 189$). Lunettes types of /Ethelred I arc often 
listed with the coins of Burgred and not as pari of the Wessex series. 

’ Fount nine 1705. 

J Ruding 1840. Ruding, alone of the early authorities, seems to have completely confused this coinage with some other 
series, as his only substantive statement (beside giving a list of moneyers accurately enough) is to say at Volume ), p. 1 24, The 
legend of his coins differs from those of his predecessor only in addition of SAXORUM in Ins title.' We have traced no coins of 
/Ethelred I with this characteristic and assume this is some son of editorial misalignment possiblv referring to /Ethclwulf or 
/Elfred. 

- Lindsay I S42. Lindsay barely mentions /Ethelred I except to add two additional moneyers unknown to Ruding, and fails 
to illustrate an example of his coinage. 

6 Sainthill 1844. Although coins of /Ethelred I and Archbishop Ceolnoth are illustrated at Plate 20. (Ethelred I. moncycr 
Mann, and Archbishop Ceolnoth, moneyer Tocga) he fails to provide any relevant information about them. 

I Blunt 1952. 

* Lyon 1968. 

* Metcalf and Northover 1985. 

"> Pagan 1966, 1986 and 1991. 

II Certainly nothing to match the scope of Blunt et ai. 1963, for the earlier part of the ninth century. 

t: In fact by the end of $70 (his could have been the only coinage being issued in the British Isles (even the Archbishop of 
Canterbury adopting the same style). The only possible exceptions might be some enigmatic issues from East Anglia and 
possibly the last barbarous relics of the si yea coinage of Northumbria. 
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also tangible evidence for a growing collaboration between Mercia and Wessex which 
foreshadowed the eventual creation of a unified England. 


Scope of the paper 

The coinage of England in the third quarter of the ninth century was extensive. Dominated 
by the Lunettes type struck by a number of authorities (Kings of Wessex, 13 Burgred of 
Mercia and Archbishop Ceolnoth of Canterbury) it presents a daunting quantity of material. 
However, the authors believe that focusing on the coinage of Aithelred I and Archbishop 
Ceolnoth provides the opportunity to concentrate on a key five to six year period in the devel- 
opment of the Anglo-Saxon coinage and specifically of the Lunettes type. It thus provides 
a tightly-defined point of entry for assessing afresh the much more complex coinage of 
Burgred, as well as the subsequent first coinage of Alfred . In particular the investigation 
aims to: 

propose a classification and chronology for the coinage of ABthelred I and the Lunettes 
issue of Archbishop Ceolnoth; 

examine and explain the range of Lunettes coins in /Ethelred Ls name that have 
previously been ascribed as ‘anomalous’; 

investigate how the Lunettes monetary union between Wessex and Mercia worked and 
the extent to which it extended into coinage production; 

assess how Danish attacks, culminating in the invasion of Wessex by the Great Army, 
affected the coinage; 

and identify the activities of the mints at Canterbury and London, and possibly 
elsewhere, in the production of the Lunettes coinage of TEthelred I. 

This paper will also consider the ‘curiosity’ coins extant in the name of /Ethelred I and a coin 
assigned to /Ethelberht in the Lunettes style. 

Approach to the study 

The approach adopted has been to construct a Corpus of some 163 surviving coins. 14 We have 
also considered these coins in the context both of the large body of material surviving from 
the reign of Burgred, and of the Lunettes type of Alfred’s first coinage that follows on imme- 
diately from /Ethel red I’s coins. We have not, however, engaged in detailed analysis of these 
series. Analysis of the Corpus has suggested a revised classification for /Ethelred I’s coinage 
based on obverse rather than reverse styles. In so doing, this paper proposes fresh insights 
into monetary development and management in Anglo-Saxon England during a period of 
extreme military and political crisis. 


The historical context of the coinage 

Historical background 

The coinage of TAhelred I cannot be divorced from the tumultuous events of his sixty-five 
month reign. 15 When /Ethelred I came to the throne, sometime during 865/866, Anglo-Saxon 
kings ruled Wessex, Mercia, East Anglia and Northumbria, each issuing their own distinctive 
coinages. By the time of his death shortly after Easter 871, the Anglo-Saxon kingdoms of 
East Anglia and Northumbria had collapsed in the face of Danish attack. Mercia and Wessex 
were facing deepening incursions and the initiative clearly lay with an active and highly effec- 


.Ellhelred I, /EITred and possibly /Elhelberhl, plus four ‘curiosities’ and a coin weight. 

14 Following completion of the study a further Tour coins, all of /Ethel red I, were recorded. These are inserted as a Postscript 
in the Corpus (following Ac2.l20) but are not otherwise included in the study. They do not impact on the conclusions. 

15 The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle is vague about his accession date in 865/866 but clearly slates that he died shortly after Easter 
(15 April) 871. 
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five group of Danish warlords. Money economies outside Wessex and the still unoccupied 
areas of Mercia seem to have disappeared, to be replaced by ones where silver had primarily 
a bullion value. 16 

The political coni ext of the coinage of sEthelred I 

The first half of the ninth century was marked by a struggle for either dominance, or at least 
effective survival, of the various Anglo-Saxon kingdoms. By the middle of the century the 
two major protagonists were Mercia and an increasingly powerful Wessex. Periods of hostil- 
ity alternated with co-existence, and even close alliance, as the common coinage of yEthelwulf 
and Berhtwulf shows. 17 This period came to an end in the mid-860s when Danish war bands 
coalesced into the ‘Great Army,’ conquering Northumbria in 866/7, East Anglia in 869, and 
making deep incursions into Mercia and Wessex thereafter. 

One of the by-products of this escalating crisis was the creation of a single coinage design. 
There is ample evidence that this created a form of monetary union in Southern Britain, 
although no records survive to tell us why this decision was taken or what the precise arrange- 
ments were. It was possibly influenced by the precedent of the earlier decision of Berhtwulf 
of Mercia and /Ethel wu If of Wessex to issue coins of similar weight and design. 18 The rea- 
sons for selecting the Mercian design for the unified coinage most likely reflect both the pre- 
dominance of the Mercian economy and the fact that the Lunettes type was a substantial 
coinage that had been in circulation for over twelve years. 19 A further advantage was that it 
was a relatively straightforward design that could be readily copied. 

It is unlikely that the adoption of the Lunettes design represented a statement of the 
supremacy of Mercia over Wessex; even if it did, this was irrelevant by the mid-870s when 
Wessex had quite clearly eclipsed Anglo-Saxon Mercia but still retained the same design. 
Rather it can best be seen as a reinforcement of the strong evidence that exists for an inter- 
mingling of economic interests between the two kingdoms. Mercians had interests in 
Wessex, 20 and West Saxons within Mercia. 21 Furthermore the existence of West Saxon 
interests in London has long been recognised. 22 

The convergence of coin design and weight probably also owed much to a revived 
Wessex/Mercian military alliance. This alliance was tested in 868 when Burgred called on 
Wessex to assist in countering a Danish invasion of the Trent Valley. The subsequent joint 
expedition to Nottingham failed to defeat the invaders, but did result in their leaving Mercia 
having made peace with the Mercians, 23 an act which would almost certainly have involved 
payment of some kind of tribute. 24 The effects of any tribute payment were short-lived. The 
Danes returned and were able to operate with impunity in Mercia. In 869 they passed freely 
through Mercia to attack and conquer East Anglia and subsequently to operate in the 
middle Thames Valley. 

After this point the Wessex/Mercia political alliance seems to have weakened, with each 
party having to conduct its own defence against the invaders. The attacks on Wessex in the 
middle Thames valley by the Danish Great Army in 870-71 were countered by Wessex alone. 
Nevertheless, the standardised coinage was continued. 


14 Sec further Grahain-Cainpbcll 2001. This dearly lays out the hoard evidence from (lie arrival of the Danish Grcal Army 
to 871 and shows no clear indication that for the first decade at least the Danes had anything like the monctariscd economics 
(hey had supplanted. This argument has been helpfully further examined by Blackburn 2005. 

17 North 15194. See coins of the moncycrs Brid and Liaba. 

15 See North 1994, 98-9 and 120-1. for comparative lists of Berhtwulf Group I and /Ethehvulf Phase II respectively. See 
also Dollcy and Skaare 1961, 66. 

19 Sec Grierson and Blackburn 1986, 311. 

10 Keynes 1998, 8. 

:I Booth 1998, 66. 

11 Keynes 1 998, 9. 

17 See Asser, Ch. 30, in Keynes and Lapidgc 1983. 27: 'Peace was established between the Mercians and the Vikings’. Also 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, versions A and E, for 868: *. . . Mercians made peace with the host' (Garmonsway 1972. 70 1 ). 

24 For a discussion of the nature of the treaty made at Nottingham, see Abels 1998. 1 20. 
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The numismatic evidence 

A total of 152 coins in the name of /Ethelred I and ten of Archbishop Ceolnoth have been 
located in public and private collections. 25 We are confident that this represents a very sub- 
stantial proportion of the surviving material. There are also possibly some twenty other coins 
of vEthelred I in existence. These are principally coins listed, but not illustrated, in nineteenth 
and early twentieth-century hoard lists, auction catalogues and fixed price lists that the 
authors have been unable to link to modern records. 

It would seem that just over half of the coins that are currently known come from the 
Gravesend ( 1 838) and Croydon no. 2 ( 1 862) hoards. Smaller hoards account for up to a third 
of the remaining coins, including a number possibly from a shadowy find or finds in the eigh- 
teenth century (or even earlier) that might include Barking (1724). 26 There are also some ten 
coins of Burgnoth. Elbere, Herewulf and Liabinc with provenances reaching back into the 
nineteenth century which cannot be attributed to the Gravesend and Croydon hoards, and we 
believe a possibility exists that a hoard came on to the market in the 1860s and was dispersed 
with no publicity. 

Our observation is that individual finds make up a small proportion of the total. This is 
borne out by the very few coins recorded in the Early Medieval Corpus (EMC) records; only 
ten coins with findspots found between 1983 and 2006. Other recorded single finds include 
coins from Reading and Repton. 27 Interestingly, there has been an almost complete absence 
of new, unprovenanced material appearing on the coin market over the past thirty years. 25 ' 

Coin hoard evidence 

All the hoards containing coins of /Ethelred I appear to have been deposited before 875, after 
which the Lunettes coins of all types disappear from the hoard record remarkably quickly. 29 
A combination of Burgred's abdication in 874 and the increasingly poor quality of the 
coinage seems to have resulted in a rapid and very effective demonetarisation of this coinage 
and its replacement by the slightly higher weight (c.l.3g) Cross and Lozenge issue with a 
clearly better silver content.- 10 The disappearance from non-English controlled areas is a little 
more surprising as the earlier Lunettes coins are of reasonably good fabric and weight. 

As 850-66 was a period of relative peace few hoards are known, and none at all from 
Mercia (Table 1). Although the evidence is limited, the three hoards from Wessex show a very 
marked predominance of Wessex material even though by far the largest, Dorking, is 
deposited within thirty miles of the Mercian border and the Mercian-controlled commercial 
centre of London. This suggests that coins struck outside Wessex were not in general circu- 
lation in Wessex at that time. This contrasts markedly with the hoards deposited in Wessex a 
few years later that have a much higher proportion of non-Wessex coins (Table 2). This is 
especially notable in the Gravesend and Croydon hoards of c. 870-72. 

Overall the hoard evidence indicates that, in marked contrast to the period of separate 
Wessex and Mercian coinages, after monetary union Lunettes coins of Mercia and Wessex 


25 Additional to this total are the lour coins noted in the Corpus Postscript and nine coins from the Duddinglon Hoard 
(eight Aethelrcd and one Archbishop Ceolnoth), unpublished at the time of writing. 

24 See Corpus Ael.6. ex Browne Willis: Ae3.3, Ae2.45. Ae3.5, Ac3.12, all ex Tyssen (1802): Ae3.10. Hunterian Collection: 
Ae2.41. Ac3.20, Coats Collection. Ae2.65. Ae2.99, ex Thane (1819): Ae2.?5. ex Hodsoll (1794): Ce3, ex Barker (1803): Cel. ex 
Hollis (1817), 

27 For the Reading coin, now lost, see Sherlock 1955-57, For the Repton coin, see Biddle cl at. 1986a. 1 20-1. 

■* The authors are aware of at least one. currently unidentified coin, which passed through the hands of East Anglian deal- 
ers in 1999. 

Although outside the scope of this paper, the authors note that the comprehensive withdrawal of the Lunettes type and 
its replacement by other types is only matched in its thoroughness in later Anglo-Saxon England by the re-coinage following the 
reforms of Edgar around a hundred years later. 

V1 For a detailed assessment of the Cross and Lozenge coins see Blackburn and Keynes 1998. 
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TABLE 1. Summary of hoards from the immediate fifteen years preceding the introduction of the Lunettes 

coinage in Wessex. 


Hoard and date of find 

Dale of 
deposition 

Location 

Number 
of coins 

Content 

Sevington, 1834- 11 

c.850 

Wessex 

70 

8 Mercian, 5 East Anglia, remainder of 
Wessex and Archbishop of Canterbury 

Croydon (Old Palace) 32 

c.857 

Wessex 

7 

1 Mercian, remainder Wessex and 
Archbishop of Canterbury 

Dorking, 1 8 1 7 y 

c.862 

Wessex 

974 

c.20 Mercian, 1 Carolingian, remainder of 
Wessex and Archbishops of Canterbury 

Cushendell, Antrim, 1849 34 

c.850 

Ireland 

2 

1 Mercia, 1 Archbishop of Canterbury 

Penard, 1948 55 

c.850 

Wales 

3 

1 Wessex, 2 Carolingian 

Llanbedrgoch, 1994-8 3 ® 

c.850 

Wales 

unknown 

1 Mercia, 1 Archbishop Wulfred, remainder 
Carolingian 

Walpole St Peter, 1996 37 

c.850 

East Anglia 4, fused 
together 

Only 1 coin can be identified with certainly; 
all assumed to be /Ethelwulf 


TABLE 2. Summary of hoards containing coins of --Ethel red I. 


Hoard and date of find 

Date of 
deposition 

Location 

Number 
of coins 

Content 

Pre-1800 hoard(s)? possibly 
incl. ‘Barking 7 , 1724 38 

Not known 

Unknown 

Unknown 

Mixed. Possibly 1 1 coins of .Ethelred I plus 
2 of Archbishop Ceolnoth 

Trewhiddle, 1774* 

c.868 

Wessex 

115 

Mixed. 2 coins of Ethelred 1, 7 
pre-Lunettes coins of Archbishop 

Ceolnolh 

Southampton, 1836 40 

c.870 

Wessex 

31? 

Mixed. 1 coin of /Ethelred I noted by 
Sainthill. 1 Lunettes of Archbishop 
Ceolnoth 

Gravesend, 1838 41 

£-.871 

Wessex 

540 

Mixed. 57 coins of Ethelred I plus 1 of 
Archbishop Ceolnoth 

Lower Dunsforth, 1862 42 

£-.872 

N’mbria 

15 

Mixed. 2 coins of /Ethelred 1 

Croydon No 2, 1 862 43 

c.872 

Wessex 

c.250 

Mixed. 27 coins of /Ethelred I plus l of 
Archbishop Ceolnoth 

Burg red Hoard, pre-1886 44 

c.875 

Ireland 

<20 

Mixed. 1 /Ethelred I coin recorded 

Hitchin, 1895 45 

t-,870 

Mercia 

7 

Mixed. 1 /Ethelred I coin recorded. This 
may have been a larger hoard 

Beeston Tot; 1 924 46 

c.875 

Mercia 

49 

Mixed. 7 coins of /Ethelred I plus 1 of 
Archbishop Ceolnoth 

Abbey Orchard, Si Albans. 
1968 47 

c.873-4 

Mercia 

46 

Mixed. 2 coins of /Ethelred I plus 1 of 
Archbishop Ceolnoth 

Walmsgate. Lines., 1985 4 * 

c.874 

Mercia 

9 

Mixed. 1 coin of /Ethelred I 

Severn Stoke, Wo res.. 
1992-6* 

c.874 

Mercia 

J7 m 

Mixed. 2 coins of .Ethelred I 

Dnddinglon. Northants.. 
1990s 51 

c.875 

Mercia 

36 

Mixed, 8 coins of /Ethelred I plus I of 
Archbishop Ceolnoth 


11 Thompson 1956. no. 328. 

Thompson 1956. no. 1 10. Date of find not recorded. 

” Thompson 1956, no. 123. 

• u Seaby 1958-9. 

' 5 Thompson 1956, no. 305. 

* Fitzwilliam 2007. no. 56a. 

17 See BNJ 1996. Coin Register no. 202. 

!s This is a most tentative attribution to explain the origin of a number of Lunettes coins known to the earliest authorities 
or recorded in sales before 1 840. Interestingly the earlier finds seem to contain a higher proportion of /Ethelred I Group 3 coins 
and the coins of Archbishop Ccolnoth than subsequent hoards 

79 Thompson 1956. no. 362. Also Wilson and Blum 1961 (from which the hoard quantities arc taken). 

4i::i Pagan 1988. Formerly described as the Hampshire No. I Hoard 1837; sec Thompson 1956, no. 182. 

J1 Thompson 1956, no, 176. Catalogued in AC III ( 1841 ), 1 4JT, and A'C VII 1 (1868), table on p. ! 50. 

43 NCirc March 1924, item nos 28866-80. 

41 Many of the Croydon coins arc recorded and illustrated. Sec Corbet Anderson 1877, 135-9. 

44 Dolley 1967. 


Footnotes 45-51 on following page 



circulated freely between the tw'o kingdoms. Monetary union between Mercia and Wessex 
worked. Within and on the immediate peripheries of Wessex and Mercia the Lunettes coinage 
quickly became the principal coinage, with earlier types largely withdrawn from circulation. 
Outside these boundaries the record is much more mixed with, for example, the Trewhiddle 
Hoard demonstrating a much more eclectic pattern. 

Hoard coins of /Ethelred I are never found alone, but with the coins of other contempo- 
rary (or near contemporary) archbishops and monarchs. Even in Wessex the coins of 
/Ethelred 1 always constitute a minor proportion of the total of hoards that have been recov- 
ered. Mercian Lunettes production during /Ethel red Is reign seems to have been significantly 
greater than that of Wessex. 5 - 

From around 875 the Lunettes coinage completely disappears from the hoard record both 
in English-controlled areas and wider afield. 57 ’ No significant contemporary hoards have been 
recovered from locations on the main axes of fighting in the period 868 to 871 in either 
eastern Mercia or the middle Thames Valley. 54 


Distribution of coins since discovery 

jEthelred I’s Lunettes coins seem to have been assessed from the earliest period as scarce, but 
not of particular interest to numismatists. 55 With a few exceptions the information for hoards 
and single finds and their subsequent distribution is therefore poorly recorded before the last 
quarter of the nineteenth century. The advent of photographic illustrations in twentieth- 
century auction catalogues and fixed-price lists for coins of the more common types has sig- 
nificantly assisted the process of identification, but all too often the link between pre-1890 
finds and coins in the Corpus is non-existent or tenuous. Conversely, the Four Line type and 
the coins of Archbishop Ceolnoth have for the last two centuries been recognised as of the 
highest rarity and the two small Corpora of these coins are well recorded from the mid- 
nineteenth century. Despite this, two Four Line coins Rashliegh's Biarnmod and the Ryan 
Torhtmund - have disappeared from view. An additional Four Line type, of slightly different 
design, by the moneyer Osric appeared in 1999 and a Ceolnoth coin of Hebeca, a previously 
unrecorded moneyer for the Profile Bust Lunettes type, surfaced a few years earlier. 

Looking at the current distribution, by far the largest group of coins (58) of /Elhelred I 
today is held by the British Museum. Overall, museums account for around two-thirds of the 
coins recorded. The British Museum group is also valuable as it provides the majority of 
provenances from the Gravesend find and confirms the existence of coins deriving from 
discoveries prior to the 1830s. Other holdings are small in comparison. 

No private collector seems to have made a study of these coins and the largest private hold- 
ing appears to have been that of Hyman Montagu, with nine coins. Sir John Evans and 


45 Thompson 1956. no. 190. and A'C 3 XVII (1897), 248. 

44 Thompson 1956, no, 40. and Brooke 1924. 

47 Fit william 2007. no. 80, Most of the coins from this hoard are published in SCBI 42 

45 Filzwilliam 2007. no. 7 la. 

44 Fitzwiliiam 2007, no. 71b. 

50 Severn Stoke and Duddington are unpublished at time of writing. Details of these hoards kindly provided by Marion 
Archibald. 

51 Fitzwiliiam 2007, no. 76a. 

52 Pagan 1 966. 1 3, proposed that the division of coinage between Burgred and the Wessex Lunettes was of the order of 60% 
London and 40% Canterbury. This is a reasonable assessment if the /Elfredian Lunettes are included. However the Wessex 
coinage, particularly during /Ethel red Is reign, seems rather smaller in proportion 

55 The latter is the more surprising as obsolete coinage is often found further afield and particularly as large quantities of 
Lunettes coinage were paid as tribute. The authors have no explanation for this except that the relatively poor fabric of the 
coinage may have resulted in it becoming universally unpopular from the mid-870s. 

54 Beeston Tor and St Albans are clearly deposited during the time of /Elfred The Southampton 1836 and Hitchin 1895 
linds are insufficiently documented for any precise conclusions to be drawn. A single coin is thought to have been found at 
Reading in the nineteenth century and may have been associated with others, but details are loo vague to be noted in the hoard 
record here. 

!S Collectors and public institutions were always more interested in the more ornate coins of /Ethel red Is predecessors and, 
of course, the coins of /Elfred have always been of great interest. 
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William Allen each owned eight coins, all derived from the Croydon hoard. More recently 
Lawrence Stack had seven coins. 56 A mysterious assemblage of ten coins appeared in Spink’s 
Numismatic Circular of April 1927. S7 They clearly come from a number of collections and 
seem to have been brought together in the decade previously. 

Many of the records date from the period between 1875 and 1955, when a small group of 
collectors agglomerated most of the commercially available ninth-century material. 58 Since 
then the surviving material has become much more dispersed and harder to trace. We believe 
a principal reason for this is that many are held by private collectors attempting to secure a 
single coin of every monarch. 


The Corpus and structure of the coinage of /Ethelred I and its associated types 

As already noted, 152 coins in the name of ^Ethelred I and ten of Archbishop Ceolnotb have 
been located. (There are some twenty more coins partially recorded. However, we are confi- 
dent that none of the latter group are substantially different from the material in the 
Corpus.) 59 These coins are struck by thirty-two moneyers. We believe all extant coins of 
Archbishop Ceolnoth are recorded. Two moneyers within the thirty-two, both of whom do 
not occur for Acthelred I, are known for Archbishop Ceolnoth. The coins comprise reverse 
types Four Line, Lunettes A and Lunettes D. 


TABLE 3. The coinage of .tit be! red I - classification by reverse type. 


Four Line 


Number 9 

% of Corpus 6% 


Illustration 


U~u 


Fuixoufv 



iota! 

152* 

100% 


*The reverse of one coin listed in the Corpus could not be established with certainty, but is most likely to be 
Lunettes A. 

Apart from showing the dominance of the Type A reverse - 96% of /Ethelred I Lunettes 
coins - and the rarity of Type D and Four Line, this is of little help in understanding the 
coinage. The dominance of Type A is also found in the Burgred Lunettes coins as well as in 
those of Alfred. However the dominance here is extreme in comparison. 60 An analysis based 
on reverse varieties is thus not sufficient. This is because the reverse is relatively easy for a die- 
cutter to produce with little scope for variation. What there is mainly relates to the addition 
of symbols, e.g. pellets, possibly used as privy marks for die control purposes. 

The bust and legend of the obverse provide much greater scope for variation. Although it 
is difficult to be completely objective about stylistic differences, the authors believe they can 
provide important clues that can help in classifying and understanding the coinage. This 
study, whilst accepting this caveat, recognises the importance of stylistic variation and applies 
an obverse rather than reverse-based approach to analysing this coinage. Obverse stylistic 


* Said by Sotheby. 22-23 April 1999. 

37 Three coins can definitely be identified: Liabinc (Leab). Mann and Wulfeard. 

58 Montagu, Evans, Murdoch, Rashleigh and Carlyon-Brilton between ! 873 and 1920, and Lockett, Drabble and Gramtey 
between 1925 and 1955. 

35 Coins currently not located arc recorded in the Corpus under the appropriate moncycr. 

w By way of comparison, Pagan 1966 noted Lunettes reverse type A dies accounted for 57% of the total dies found to have 
been used in striking surviving coins. The possible late issue of reverse type A coins could be a reason for this, but this is by no 
means certain as reverse types B, C and D, as well as A, are recorded for Alfred 
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observations concentrate on five aspects: drapery, facial features, hair, top of the head and the 
inscription. 

As well as the Lunettes coins a small group, in varying styles, with a reverse in four lines 
has already been noted. The bust style used here is different from that found on the Lunettes 
coins of /Ethelred I, with clear style and weight affinities to the Floriate Cross issue of 
.Ethelberht. This suggests that this is the earliest issue of /Ethelred 1, preceding the Lunettes 
coins. The authors have designated this group of coins as /. Ethelred I Group I - Four Line 
coins. 

The majority of the coins are Lunettes Type A with a distinctive bust style that is encoun- 
tered only for coins of /Ethelred I and Archbishop C'eolnoth. The authors have not discov- 
ered any coins of Burgred with this same obverse style. 61 This distinctive bust design 
continues into the Lunettes of /Elfred. 62 Consistency in obverse styles, production quality and 
the high proportion of these coins within this coinage strongly suggests this was the main 
issue of the Lunettes coins in Wessex. The authors have designated this group of coins as 
/Ethelred I Group 2 - Wessex Regular Lunettes coins. 

There is in addition a smaller, diverse group of twenty-five Lunettes coins that show stylis- 
tic affinities more closely aligned to those used in Burgred's coinage. Whilst mostly of Type 
A, this group includes the only use of the reverse Type D in the coins of /Ethelred I. The 
authors have designated this group of coins as / Ethelred I Group 3 - B c.v.ve.v Irregular Lunettes 
coins. 

The Lunettes Type A pennies of Archbishop Ceolnoth of Canterbury align in style and 
format with the Wessex coins of .Ethelred I. A single example of a Lunettes penny possibly 
struck in the name of /Ethelberht is also considered. 6 -’ Finally, there are four 'curiosities’ 
where coins of Burgred. either contemporary or later forgeries, appear to have been modified. 

Of the 152 coins, weights are recorded for 108 complete coins. The average weight for 
/Ethelred I Lunettes pennies is 1 .22 g. Group 1, the Four Line Group, is slightly lighter at 
1 . 1 2g. Group 3, the Wessex Irregular Lunettes, shows no significant difference, at 1. 1 6 g, from 
the Group 2 Wessex Regular Lunettes coins at 1 .23 g. The weight ranges for Group 2 and 3 
Lunettes coins are 0.92-1.55g and 1 .00— 1 .29 g respectively. For Group 1 Four Line coins it is 
0.95-1. 28 g. 


TABLE 4. The coinage of /'Ethelred I: weight distributions by issue. 


Weight range 

4 Line 

Cumulative 

Lunettes 

Cumulative 

Lunettes 

Cumulati' 

(g) 

Group 1 

% 

Group 2 

% 

Group 3 

% 

0.9-0.99 

1 

12% 

4 

5% 

0 

0% 

1.0-1.099 

3 

50% 

1 

7% 

5 

30°/. 

1.1-1.199 

2 

75% 

26 

37% 

3 

47% 

1.2- 1.299 

2 

100% 

33 

77% 

8 

94% 

1.3-1.399 

0 

1 00% 

14 

93% 

1 

100% 

1.4- 1.499 

0 

100% 

3 

98% 

0 

loo'/;, 

1.5-1.599 

0 

100% 

2 

100% 

0 

100% 

Total 

8 


83 


17 


Incomplete or 
weight not verified 

1 


35 


8 



61 A Burgred penny by Liafwald in the Mack collection ( SCBI 20, no. (>20) displays a bonnet and stylistically closely match- 
es an .Ethelred I penny by Dudda ( SCBI 2. no. 557). It. however, clearly has affinities to the styles found on Mercian coins, 
amongst other elements using a drapery style not generally found on coins of Wessex. This is discussed further below. 
h - When, interestingly, other types of Lunettes reverses are revived along with use of Types A and D. 

" 5 Blunt Fitzwilliam Bequest (Accession no. CM 1990-1 338) (Blunt 1952). 
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As this profile indicates, the Group 1 Four Line coins form a distinctive group in weight as 
well as style, being lighter than the Lunettes coins. Their weight is closer to that of the 
/Ethelberht Floriate Cross issue, which seems, on a very small sample, to have an average 
weight of 1.14g. Although the authors have not carried out a comprehensive study of 
the weights of the Lunettes coinages of Burgred and /Elfred there seems to have been a spe- 
cific c. 1 .2g Lunettes standard during this period, although this was not consistently sustained 
after the accession of /Elfred. Notably there is little difference in weight between Group 2 
Wessex Regular and Group 3 Wessex Irregular Lunettes coins, indicative of both being issued 
to the same defined weight standards. 

Detailed metrological examination of the corpus has not been possible. The principal study 
undertaken by Metcalf and Northover, 64 which analysed some eighty Lunettes coins, only 
included nine coins of /Ethel red L All of these, apart from a single Lunettes Type D, were 
Type A or Four Line coins. Silver content ranged from nearly 41% to as low as 24%. 65 
However there is no pattern that indicates that less well-produced coins had a lower silver 
content. In fact two coins of good appearance (Elbere, Corpus Ae2.49, and Mann, Ae2.100) 
had the lowest values and more crudely produced coins (notably a Dudda, Ae 2.36) the 
highest. The coin of Archbishop Ceolnoth was at the higher end. The only major variation 
is the Lunettes D coin found at Repton (Ae3.18) discussed below. 

An analysis of the die distribution is contained in the Corpus. In the larger Wessex Regular 
Lunettes group there is some die-linking, with sixteen die duplicates within the 102 obverse 
and ninety-nine reverse dies noted, but this is an insufficient statistical basis to come to any 
firm conclusions as to the number of dies produced. 66 A best estimate as to the total coinage 
produced would be in the range of one million to one and a half million coins, at a produc- 
tion rate of up to a quarter million coins a year. Although it is difficult to estimate how many 
moneyers were active at any one time, if we assume a figure of fifteen, this would require each 
moneyer to produce some 200 to 400 coins a week, assuming production rates were constant. 
This would indicate that the broad figures arrived at represent a realistic production level. It 
also indicates the difficulties in analysing a series where less than one coin out of between 
5,000 and 7,500 has survived. 

The smaller Wessex Irregular Lunettes group shows greater diversity. There are only two 
die-linkages, but uniquely one that involves two moneyers, Dudda (in the name of Dudd) and 
Liabinc. This makes any analysis effectively impossible, but from the size of the surviving cor- 
pus it would seem that these issues were smaller than the Wessex Regular Lunettes series. 

The Four Line type shows no die-linkage. The corpus of Archbishop Ceolnoth has two, but 
this is almost certainly as a consequence of hoard distribution. 


Classification of the coinage of /Ethelred I by group 

JEthehx’d Group 1: Classification of the Four Line type 

This small group of nine coins is distinctive in using a reverse of four lines. They have a bust 
style that is quite different from the Regular Wessex Lunettes type, but which exhibits some 
similarities with issues of /Ethelberht. A unique anomalous coin of the Four Line type, with 
an obverse without parallel in the contemporary Burgred and /Ethelred I coinages, is assigned 
to this group. 


w Metcalf and Northover 1985. 

6> An alloy of silver, gold and lead. For an excel lent analysis of the debasement of Burgred s coinage sec Biddle el at. 1986a. 
120 - 1 . 

66 The most complex die chain (eight coins) occurs for Biarnmod and also includes an altered die changing (Ik coin from 
variant iv to variant ii. 
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TABLE 5. The coinage of Ethelred I: stylistic profile of Group 1 (Four Line) obverses. 


Obverse Feature 
Drapery 


Facial features 

Top of head 

Hair 

Legend 

(Styles 3-5, If 


Description 

Generally with a central panel of two or more vertical strokes with two horizontal strokes 
above. Two side panels each comprise two horizontal strokes. 

Variant i: Two side panels with double lines dividing them from a central panel. Each panel 
containing two short horizontal strokes. 

Variant Hi: A single panel comprising two inverted Vs, three pellets and a horizontal line. 
Generally well-formed features, neatly cut with wedge nose, frog eye. 

Variant Hi: Small head with oval eye and hooked nose. 

No obvious diadem and may have crescent and pellet above forehead. 

Open, with hair in two lines comprising pellet strokes. 

Starts at ten or eleven o’clock. 

Style 3 REX+AEBELRED 

Style 4 DREX+AE-BELRE 

Style 5 EDREX+AEDELR 

Style 7 REX+EBELRED 


Wilhin this Group the authors have identified three distinctive variants. The first two are 
connected by drapery styles to the Floriate Cross and Inscribed Cross issues of /Ethelberht 
(Fig. 1). 



Fig. 1. The coinage of Ethelred I: Group 1 (Four Line issue), drapery styles and the /Ethelberht connection. A. 
Aithelberht Floriate Cross (SCBI 20, no. 73); B. /Ethelred 1 Four Line variant ii (SCBI 9, no. 244); C. Ethelberht 
Inscribed Cross (SCBI I, no. 533); D. Ethelred I Four Line variant i ( SCBI 1. no. 541). 


The third variant, represented by a unique coin found near Winchester in the 1990s, has 
been proposed by Blackburn as evidence for a mint there, and draws on earlier coinage, 
notably of Aethelwulf. 68 


*’ See Table 18 below for a lull list of the legend styles used. All obverse inscriptions are read starting at 7 o'clock. 

6> Blackburn 2003. The /Elhelwulf penny by Osric is BMC type IV, a type which was attributed by Blunt to Winchester. 
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TABLE 6. The coinage of /Ethel red I: Group 1 (The Four Line issue) variants. 


Veil kins 

/Ethel red I Four 
Line variant i. 


Description 

Four Line variant i. Inscribed Cross style. 

A unique coin. Drapery in style of /Ethel berht Inscribed 
Cross coins. Legend starts at ten o’ clock. Two lines of 
hair. No clear diadem. Standard reverse (Fig. 2 A). Neat 
style. 


Illustration 



/Ethelred 1 Four 
Line variant ii. 


Four Line variant ii. Floriaie Cross style. 

Drapery in style of /Ethdberht Floriate Cross coins, 
with central pane} as a rectangle in which there is a long 
vertical central bar with a short centrally placed bar on 
each side. Side panels each contain two horizontal bars. 
Four Line standard reverse. 



/Ethelred I Four 
Line variant iii. 


Four Line variant iii. Crude bust. 

A unique coin, attributed to Winchester. The moneyer, 
Osric, is also recorded for /Ethelwulf in an unusual style. 
On the reverse a cross replaces the central A at the top 
(Fig. 2B). 



Illustration references: 

Variant i, SCBI l, no. 541; Variant ii, SCSI 9, no. 244; Variant iii, (c) Copyright The Trustees of the Fitzwilliam 
Museum (EMC 1999.0160). 




Fig. 2. The Coinage of /Ethelred I: Group l (Four Line issue) reverse styles. A. Variants i and ii standard 
‘Canterbury’ style. B. Exceptional ‘Winchester’ style. © Copyright The Trustees of the Fitzwilliam Museum. 


/Ethelred I Group 2: Classification of the Wessex Regular Lunettes coins 

This Wessex Lunettes Group is stylistically distinct and easily recognisable from any of the 
many Burgred styles of design, particularly for the drapery, facial features and legend conven- 
tions used. The majority of the coins were almost certainly struck with dies cut at Canterbury, 
but some of the cruder examples could possibly have been produced elsewhere. Pagan first 
suggested that there could be sub-groups in this series,® and we propose four variants within 
this Group. One of these is the same as that used by Archbishop Ceolnoth of Canterbury, 
thus reinforcing a Canterbury attribution for production. 

Four variants can be defined for the /Ethel red I Group 2 Wessex Regular Lunettes coins. 
The coins of Archishop Ceolnoth all align with variant i. 


69 Pagan 1966, 25. 
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TABLE 7. The coinage of /Ethel red I: stylistic profile of Group 2 (Wessex Regular Lunettes) obverses. 


Obverse feature 
Drapery 

Facial features 

Top of head 

Hair- 

Legend 

(Styles 1, 3. 5-6. 8) 


Description 

In almost every case comprises three panels, with the left and right panels each containing 
two horizontal bars and the central panel a T, with a horizontal bar above. 

Consists of a frog eye, hooked nose, and a crescent representing an ear, behind which lie 
two further crescents representing hair at the back of the neck. 

Hair usually retained in a bonnet, but sometimes without a bonnet. Single or double 
diadem ending in a pellet set in a crescent, sometimes with a curl or curls before. 

A line of crescent shaped bars running along the head in a single line. 

Style 1 REX+AE+DELRED (most frequently) 

Style 3 REX+AE-EJELRED 

Style 5 EDREX-FAEDELR 

Style 6 +AE-DELREDREX 

Style 8 EX+E+DELREDR™ 


TABLE 8. The coinage of dEthelred I: Group 2 - (Wessex Regular Lunettes) variants. 


Variant 

/Ethel red I 
Wessex 

Lunettes variant i. 


Description 

I Vessex Regular Lunette - Standard Bonnet J. 

Very distinctive hooked nose. Diadent of one or two 
lines, almond shaped eye, tiny button lips over a definite 
chin/neck. Back of head surrounded by a continuous 
line in the manner of a bonnet. Standard style Wessex 
drapery comprising a central panel with a ‘T’ made up 
of a vertical bar and a horizontal bat, with a single hor- 
izontal bar above. Panels to either side contain two hor- 
izontal bars. Legend usually starts at ten o’clock. 
Die-cutting neat and tidy and remarkably consistent. 


[Hus (ration 



/Ethel red I Wessex 
Lunettes variant ii. 


Wessex Regular Lunettes - Standard Bonnet 2. 

A derivation of variant i. Head in bonnet. Hair in dis- 
tinctively bold curves. Face and nose less pronounced. 
Retains all essential features of variant i, but die-cutting 
less neat and tidy and in some cases can even be heavy 
and rough. In particular pattern of tunic can change. 
However there is no clear division between variants i 
and ii - there are a number of coins that sit on the divide 
between the well executed coins of variant i and the 
more crudely produced coins of variant ii. 



/Ethel red I Wessex 
Lunettes variant iii. 


Wessex Regular Lunettes - Bold Head I, 

Open head, i.e. no bonnet. Hair in bold curves with sin- 
gle or double diadem at shallow angle. A trefoil may be 
present on forehead in front of a curve at top of diadem. 
Bold die-cutting with strong and distinctive bust, with 
well -formed facial features and standard style Wessex 
drapery. Style linked to variant i, but bolder. 



™ Style 6 is only found on coins of Dudda (see Corpus Ac2.32-3). Style 8 is only found on coins of Biarnmod (see Corpus 
Ae2.7, 14-19.) 
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/Ethel red I Wessex Wessex Regular Lunettes - Bold Head 2, 

Lunettes variant iv. 

Similar to Bold Head 1, but much cruder die-cutting, 
with heavy letters and style. Facial features confused and 
rough. Diadem at steep pitch. Head may have signs of a 
bonnet but not distinctive. A number of minor style 
variations, often specific to individual coins, exist within 
this variant. As with variants i and ii, there is no clear 
division between variants iii and iv. 

Illustration references. 

Variant i, SCBI 50, no. 190; Variant ii, SCBI 30, no. 298; Variant iii, SCBI 20, no. 724; Variant iv, SCBI 30, no. 297. 


/Ethelred I Group 3: Classification of the Wessex Irregular Lunettes coins 

The coins in this Group are markedly different from the Group 2 coins. Whilst struck in the 
name of /Ethel red I and therefore apparently for Wessex, they display distinctive characteris- 
tics, including use of Lunettes reverse Type D, legend and drapery styles, that can be more 
readily matched with those used on coins of Burgred. This is a very diverse Group with very 
few similar coins. 

TABLE 9. The coinage of /Ethel red I: stylistic profile of Group 3 (Wessex Irregular Lunettes) obverses. 

Obverse feature Description 

Comprises three panels. A centra) panel contains one or more vertical strokes above which 
sit one or more single horizontal strokes. Side panels comprise usually two or more 
horizontal strokes, frequently in the form of crescents. 

Eye can be a frog eye, of a pellet and ring or a single pellet. A hooked nose. Mouth usu- 
ally appears as two wedges. On less well executed coins the face is sometimes distorted, 
appearing squashed from the front. 

Open, rarely with bonnet. With single or double diadem. Top of head may have hairline 
ends of pellets forming a cover, but not a bonnet. 

Arranged in a single line or a double line of strokes or crescents. Can appear with one or 
more crescent shaped curls on the forehead and one or more curls at the nape of the neck. 
Wide range, often clumsy in execution and mis-spelt. Mercian M added after king’s name 
in some cases. 

Style 2 RE++AE-BELRED 

Style 3 REX+AE-DELRED 

Style 9 REX+AE-BEIREX- 

Style 10 REX+AE-BELREDM 

Style 1 1 * REX+AE-BELRED trefoil of pellets 
Style 12* EL-BELREDMX-X 

Style 13* -RE+AE+DLEB1 

Style 14* REX+AEDEIRED 

Style 15* XAEDEREDREX trefoil or pellets 
Style 16* +AE-BEREDREX 

Style 17* RE+A-BELERED 

Style 18* REXA-BELEREB 

Style 19* REA-BELERED 

Style 20* RE++AE-BELRE 

Style 21* DERED+EREV1+ 

(* denotes known for one coin only) 

A classification on the grounds of broad stylistic variations can be made resulting in three 
variants. 


Drapery 

Facial features 

Top of head 

Hair 

Legend 

(Styles 2-3 and 9-21). 
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TABLE 10. The coinage of /Ethel red 1: Group 3 (Wessex Irregular Lunettes) variants. 


Variant 

/Ethelrcd I Wessex 
Lunettes variant v. 


/Ethelred 1 Wessex 
Lunettes variant vi. 


Description 

Wessex Irregular Lunettes: neat style with reverse 
Type D 

A neat style with double diadem, hair in two lines and 
not enclosed. Legend starts at 7 o’clock, using Burgred 
convention, and well spell. Sometimes uses the 
+AE-BEREDREX form. Drapery has central panel with 
two or more vertical strokes. 


Illustration 



H'i'.v.ve.v Irregular Lunettes: irregular bonnet, reverse 
Type A 

Bust has a distinctive bonnet but executed in a style that 
is cruder than that found on the Regular Wessex coins. 
It is also found on coins of Burgred and /Ellred. 
Drapery can be similar to that on Wessex Regular 
Lunettes, but may have more than one vertical stroke 
in the central panel. Legend with coarse cut letters 
and may use Mercian conventions and is sometimes 
blundered. 



/Ethelrcd I Wessex 
Lunettes variant v i i . 7 1 


Wessex Irregular Lunettes: degraded style with reverse 
Type A 

Bust is crude and badly proportioned, often with steeply 
pitched diadem. Face may seem squashed from the 
front. Crude die-cutting with drapery lacking any 
Wessex Regular Lunettes features. Inscription often mis- 
spelt or blundered and may include letter M. Some coins 
struck on small flans. 



Illustration references: 

Variant v. MacKay coll., no. 93/02; Variant vi, SCBI 2, no. 557: Variant vii, BMA 441, © Copyright The Trustees 
of the British Museum. 


Analysis of the Corpus 

The / Ethelred I Corpus: Group I - The Four Line Group 

This Group is represented by nine coins in the Corpus, or 6% of the total. The four moncy- 
ers known for this Group only struck coins for Wessex, indicating they were retained money- 
ers of Wessex alone. Torhtmund and Biarnmod also struck coins for /EthcJberht and 
Archbishop Ceolnoth as well as Lunettes pence for /Ethelred I and ^Ellred. Cuthelm and 
Osric are only known for this type. The Four Line variant iii, a unique coin, has been attrib- 
uted to Winchester on the basis of its style , 72 and is the work of a different die-cutter to the 
others. Four Line variant i is also represented by a single coin. 


TABLE 1 1. The coinage of .Ethelred 1. Group I (Four Line issue): variants and moneyers. 


Moneyers 

Variant i 

Variant ii 

Variant iii 

Undetermined 

Total 

Biarnmod 

1 

1 

- 

1 

3 

Cuthelm 

— 

1 

- 

- 

1 

Osric 

- 

- 

1 

— 

1 

Torhtmund 

— 

3 

- 

1 

4 

Total 

1 

5 

1 

2 

9 


11 This variant seems to share much in common with Pagan's Vertical and Horizontal Groups: see Pagan 1966, 20. 
7 - See Blackburn 2003, 
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The link between this coinage and that of Ethelberht was established above, in the section 
where the obverse styles for this Group were classified. The Four Line variant ii style very 
closely matches that of the Ethelberht Floriate Cross issue, while the Four Line variant i style 
uses a drapery format which mirrors that found on /Ethel berht’s Inscribed Cross issue. We 
can therefore be fairly confident that they were produced around the accession of /Ethel red I 
in 865/6, as what probably turned out to be a brief issue preceding the adoption of the 
Lunettes type. It also suggests that the rare Floriate Cross coinage of Ethelberht was short- 
lived and confined to the last months of his rule. 73 The relationship between the Group 1 Four 
Line issue of Ethelred I and the Floriate Cross issue of /Ethelberht is further emphasized by 
the few surviving Floriate Cross coins all weighing in the region of 1.14g, very close to that 
found here, and notably less than the Lunettes average weight of 1.22 g. 

Both variant i and variant ii appear to be strongly influenced by Canterbury. There seems 
to be no influence from London styles which might indicate that they were struck elsewhere 
than Canterbury. It is therefore likely that the dies were all cut at Canterbury and represent 
two die-cutters who were following different portrait styles from the reign of Ethelberht 
when preparing the dies. This assessment casts doubt over the attribution of a Lunettes 
penny apparently in the name of Ethelberht, but this coin will be considered in more detail 
below. 

There is some debate over the significance of the letter A above the reverse legend. It is clear 
from the design that this is not a carry-over from the legend, but a stand-alone letter that must 
denote something. Nineteenth-century numismatists thought it was an abbreviation for 
‘Anglia’ or ‘Anglorum.’ This interpretation should be rejected as the kings of Wessex used the 
style R.EX SAXONUM or SAX0N10R.UM, which can be found on the coins of Ethelwulf and 
also later (in abbreviated form) on the Cross and Lozenge pence of Elfred. 

Assuming that these coins do come from Canterbury, an alternative explanation may be 
that the A indicates that they were issued from the archiepiscopal mint. (Coins of Archbishop 
Ethelred struck by Torhtmund survive, along with coins of Archbishop Ceolnoth struck by 
Biarnmond, almost certainly the same person as Biarnmod.) This might explain the absence 
of the A on the variant iii coin of Osric, where a cross is used instead. This coin is clearly the 
work of a different die-cutter, probably at another location, and was assigned by Blackburn 
to Winchester. The true significance of this letter, however, remains an enigma. 74 


The a E thelred f Corpus: Group 2 - The Wessex Regular Lunettes Coins 

The Wessex Regular Lunettes issue is represented by 1 18 coins in the Corpus (78% of the 
total), struck by twenty-one moneyers. It forms a highly distinctive group within the wider 
Lunettes coinage, notable not only for its generally good quality of execution, but also for 
consistency in design. 

The core of this coinage is the Standard Bonnet issue, variants i and ii. Variant i is of the 
same style as the Lunettes coins of Archbishop Ceolnoth. They are without doubt produced 
from Canterbury dies. The quality of their design and execution indicates that minting activ- 
ity in Wessex, concentrated on Canterbury, was well-managed. This contrasts markedly with 
the Lunettes coins of Burgred, where wide variations in style ensure that no particular vari- 
ant dominates the surviving coinage. Even the Lunettes series of Elfred does not show such 
a high level of consistency. Variant ii dies are less consistent and are often anomalous in 
design, which represents either a temporary decline in the standards at Canterbury (which 
then seem to be restored under Elfred) or production elsewhere. 

Variants iii and iv, the Bold Head issue, are both scarcer and of a distinctively different 
style, but still one which conforms in legend, drapery and bust with characteristics found only 


While the drapery has elements of /Ethelberht $ style, this style can also be found on Burgred s coins - sec SC lit 20. no. 
61 3. by Dudda. 

74 The rare Lunettes E coins of Burgred also feature a prominent tetter in their design. In this ease this is the Mercian M 
If this coin is aligned with the /Ethelred I Four Line coins, then it may be that the old explanation is right . hut if so, it involves 
the adoption of a title form that is rare for ninth-century Wessex. 



on coins of /Ethelred f. Again these may be the work of different die-cutters, possibly oper- 
ating at Canterbury, but equally possibly elsewhere. This style does not seem to have been 
used for coins of /Elfrcd. 

One hundred and seven coins (90%) use legend styles 1 to 3, w'hich are the standard Wessex 
legend varieties, starting at ten o'clock and reading variations of REX+AE-BELRED. 


TABLE 12. The coinage of /Ethelred I. Group 2 (Wessex Regular Lunettes): variants and moneyers. 


Moneyer 


Variant i 


Variant ii Variant Hi Variant iv 


Undetermined Total 


Biarneah + 5 

Biarnmod 6 

Biarnwine I 

Burgnoth 1 

Diarwulf 1 

Dudda + 2 

Dunn + 4 

El here 
Ella 

Ethelred 1 1 

Herebcald 

Herewuif 4 

Lang 1 

LiabincT 5 

Lulla 1 

Mann + 6 

Manninc 6 

Oshere I 


Torhtmund * 
Wine + 
Wulfeard 


4 

3 

2 

2 3 


2 

3 

1 

2 
1 

4 2 

2 I 

I 

t _ 


32 12 


Total 75 62 

* denotes known for Group I . 

+ denotes known for Group 3. 


7 


I 


1 


II 1 


5 
17 

4 

3 
1 
8 

6 
14 
2 
14 
2 

4 
1 

7 

2 

13 

9 

2 

i 


1 


1 

18 


The moneyers Bearhea (one recorded example in the Fitzwilliam Museum) 76 and Berieam 
(one recorded example, last definitely noted at the second Carlyon-Britton sale, and consid- 
ered as part of Group 3) 77 are almost certainly to be identified with Biarneah. The Fitzwilliam 
coin is blundered and can easily read Biarneah. The Carlyon-Britton coin is almost certainly 
a misreading with an E substituted for an I in the first syllable of the moneyers name. 
Furthermore it is stylistically similar to BMC I, which is definitely attributed to Biarneah. 

There is a complex group of coins inscribed Dudd and Dudda in both Groups 2 and 3. For 
reasons discussed further below the authors believe that these are coins of the same moneyer. 
They are listed here under Dudda. 

Similarly, Liabinc seems to have two variations. A single coin inscribed Leab and the sole 
coin of Lifinc in Group 3 are most probably variations in spelling the name Liabinc so have 
been attributed to him. The fact that neither of these names is recorded for Alfred or Burgred 
strengthens the case that they are merely variations produced either in error or as a 
consequence of poor transliteration. 

The moneyers fit into four groups (with Biarnmod and Torthmund also known as 
moneyers for the Four Line type). 


'■ The additional coins noted in the Postscript to the Corpus (after Ae2.l IS) add a further two specimens of variant i (both 
Llbere) and two of variant ii (Dudda and Ella) to those listed here. 

76 Corpus Ae2.l. 

71 Corpus Ae3, 1 
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TABLE 13. The coinage of /Etheired I. Ruler affiliations of Group 2 (Wessex Regular Lunettes) moneyers. 


Affiliation! Location 

Groups of moneyers defined 
by known coining activities 

Group 2 moneyers 

Number of moneyers 

Groups a and b - 

a. Canterbury Wessex 

Biarntnod*#, Biarnwine*, 

12 

Ca lit erbu ry/ Kent i s b 

moneyers using Canterbury 

Burgnoth#, Elbere#, Ella, 


moneyers 

dies only 

Etheired*#, Herebeald*#, 
Herewulf*#, Lang, 


Wessex moneyers not 
known to have struck 

or 

Manninc*#, Oshere*#, 
Torhtmund*# 


coins for Burgred 

b. Wessex moneyers generally 
based in Canterbury also 
known to have used 
Mercian-produced dies: 
striking Wessex Regular 
Lunettes and Wessex Irregular 
Lunettes. 

Dunn#, Liabinc*#, Mann 

3 

Groups c and d - 
London moneyers 

W»a«“.y and Mercian 

c. Moneyers working for both 
Burgred and /Etheired I: 
striking Wessex Lunettes and 
striking also for Burgred 
or 

Diarwulf#, Lulla#, Wulfeard# 

3 

shared moneyers 

d. Striking Wessex Regular 
Lunettes, Wessex Irregular 
Lunettes and also striking 
for Burgred. 

Biarneah, 78 Dudda*, Wine# 

3 


* indicates also a rnoneyer for yEthelbeiht. 

# indicates also a rnoneyer for /Elfred . 


This coinage was almost certainly in the main struck by Wessex moneyers based in 
Canterbury. However, six of the twenty-one moneyers are known moneyers for Burgred strik- 
ing for TEthelred I in the Wessex style, using Canterbury dies, and representing some 15% of 
the surviving Wessex Lunettes coins. Some of these men can be connected with London, but 
whether they were provided with dies at London from Canterbury, or were based in 
Canterbury and received their Burgred dies from London, cannot be discerned. Alternatively 
they could have moved between the two locations on a journeyman basis. However the 
authors are not aware of any coins of Burgred using the Wessex Regular Lunettes style 
obverse, which would seem to suggest that the six moneyers were based in London rather than 
Canterbury The implication seems to be that an active mint operated at London using 
Wessex-issued dies to strike Lunettes coins for Wessex. 

Another three Wessex moneyers also seem at some point to have had access to Mercian- 
prepared dies, departing, for some reason, from their normal practice and using dies cut in a 
style aligned with that of Mercia rather than Wessex to strike Group 3 coins. Reasons for this 
will be examined later in the context of the Group 3 coins. The implication of this, however, 
is that there was a high degree of sharing of resources between the two kingdoms in what was 
clearly a monetary union not only of exchange, but also, to a degree, of production. 

Whilst shared production made Mercian resources available to Wessex, the evidence sug- 
gests that Wessex did not assist Mercia to any great extent. The Wessex Regular Lunettes style 
remained, by and large, for Wessex coins only. One coin of Burgred by Liafwald ( SCBI 20, 
no. 620) is an exception, using the Standard Bonnet style bust, but retaining Mercian features 
in the drapery and legend. 79 However, as will be discussed in Group 3 below, we believe this 
coin was almost certainly struck at London rather than Canterbury. An interesting pair of 


75 This includes Bcrlicah, Bericam is a Group 3 variation lor lliis rnoneyer. 

n Liafwald was laicr a rnoneyer for the Cross and Lozenge coins of Ccolwulf II and was almost certainly a London mon- 
eycr. See Blackburn and Keynes 1998. 
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coins of Dudda in the name of Dudd have Group 2 obverses but with strongly London- 
influenced reverses. This provides direct evidence that Wessex dies, in this case the obverse, 
were being sent to London, or possibly elsewhere, where they were used alongside London- 
produced dies. Given that Dudda is well attested as a Burgled moneyer, it is unlikely that he 
was working out of Canterbury using his own reverse die. 

In addition there are eleven Group 2 coins of moneyers Mann, Elbere, Dudda and Biarnmod 
that are, for differing reasons, of anomalous appearance. Among these, the two coins of Mann. 
Corpus Ae2.93 (variant i) and Ae2. 103 (variant ivj, have variations in the treatment of drapery, 
but overall look as though they represent a minor variation of the Canterbury standard. 
Ae2. 103 is seemingly the more unconventional. The coin of Elbere, Ae2.47 (variant iv), is 
particularly crude, but some of the bust deformation could be due to clogged and damaged dies. 

One obverse die used to strike five coins of Biarnmod (Ae2. 14-18) seems to have received 
so much use that it appears to have been recut, the bust on one coin (Ae2.18) changing from 
a variant iv to a variant ii. The appearance of the coins is clearly non-standard and the infer- 
ence, as with all variant ii and iv coins, is of production away from Canterbury. Finally the 
change from variant iv to ii would seem to indicate that the bust style was viewed as change- 
able and the two principal groups result from different die-cutters’ interpretations of the 
design rather than something more deliberate. 

There are die duplicates of Dudda (Ae2.31 and Ae2.32 - variant ii) that use the Mercian 
convention of starting the royal title at 7 o’clock and have a bust of somewhat anomalous 
appearance. A coin of Biarnmod, Ae2.20 (variant iv), also has anomalous treatment of the 
drapery, but this is die-linked to more conventional variant iv coins. 

Although it can be argued that certain of these anomalies demonstrate Mercian influence, 
we do not think it is more than that. The style and idiom of these coins is primarily that of 
Wessex. Overall we believe that these variations are merely the inevitable outcome of coin 
production under pressure. It is of interest to note that all but one of the coins come from 
variants ii and iv, categories that clearly represent the impact of emergency production. We 
have therefore retained them in Group 2, Wessex Regular Lunettes. 

All Bold Head coins (variants iii and iv), with the exception of Wulfeard’s, are produced by 
moneyers who also struck Standard Bonnet coins (variants i and ii). Of the six Bold Head 
moneyers, three are known for Wessex Lunettes only, one is recorded producing Group 3 
Irregular Lunettes coins as well, and the remaining two are Burgred moneyers. This, as well 
as the relatively small size of the group, suggests that it is a subsidiary rather than a separate 
issue, but the possibility must remain that the unusual die-cutting of variant iii represents a 
specific issue, produced by a different die-cutter. 

The precise chronology and relationships of Group 2 and its variants remain difficult to 
elucidate. However the following model is proposed: 

Variant i : Comparison of the coins of Archbishop Ceolnoth and /Ethelred I would indi- 
cate that variant i was the principal type before the death of the former in 870, and con- 
tinued into the reign of TEIfred. It seems to be produced by a die-cutter or die-cutters 
established at Canterbury. 80 From surviving coins it is clearly the predominant type. 
Although almost certainly minted in Canterbury, it cannot be ruled out that some dies 
were sent to London. 

Variant ii: This is a subsidiary type to variant i. Again the type continues into the reign 
of Alfred. It seems to have been produced concurrently with variant i. The relatively 
coarse nature of the work suggests that these could cither be dies produced by an 
inexperienced die-cutter at Canterbury or made further afield. Both could be possible. 


80 I'he consistency of the die-cutting could suggest that only one individual was involved. 
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Variants Hi and iv: These variants form a subsidiary group. They have the same relation- 
ship to each other as variant i and variant ii. They do not occur for Alfred’s Lunettes 
coins and so must have gone out of production before 871. A variant iv obverse die re- 
cut to variant ii seems to indicate that the designs were regarded as interchangeable. 51 
Variants iii and iv seem to have been concurrent and, as with variants i and ii, the loca- 
tion of minting could have been either Canterbury or elsewhere. Variant iv, because of 
its coarser work, may well not be from Canterbury, and seems unlikely to have been 
produced in London. 

Finally, there is no definite evidence to suggest a separate mint existed at Rochester during 
this time. The moneyer Manninc is thought to have struck distinctive Rochester-style 
Inscribed Cross coins for /Ethelwulf and /Ethel berht, but independent die-production at 
Rochester looks to have then ceased and, if minting did continue there, the dies must have 
come from Canterbury. With no way to distinguish output from Rochester from that of 
Canterbury, the continued presence of Manninc striking for ffhhelred I is the only possible 
indication that a mint at Rochester might have continued in being after 865. 82 


The Asthelred 1 Corpus: Group 3 - The IVessex Irregular Lunettes Coins 

The Wessex Irregular Lunettes Group of /Ethel red I is represented by twenty-five coins in the 
Corpus, a more sizable group than previously thought. The different character of these coins 
was commented on as far back as 1950 by Lawrence, who noted the Mercian style of one of 
these coins. 53 Some years later Pagan, basing his analysis on a group of some twelve coins, 
noted that a small anomalous group existed within the coinage of At th el red I. This group 
concerned Pagan, who recognised that the London die-cutter ‘may have produced dies with 
the name of the king of Wessex to meet special demand’, but on balance considered all these 
coins to be, to a greater or lesser extent, ‘unofficial’. 54 

This variety and the range of moneyers suggest that this category contains coins that may 
have been produced at different times for different purposes. The number of moneyers in the 
Group now seems to have been considerable, with thirteen moneyers for twenty-five recorded 
coins against twenty-one for the 118 Group 2 Wessex Regular Lunettes coins. Of these thir- 
teen, seven are represented by single coins. The only real connection with Group 2 is that the 
coins are of approximately the same weight. We believe this is a strong indication of the offi- 
cial nature of these issues as part of the wider Wessex Lunettes coinage. This is supported by 
the hoard evidence that indicates that those handling them were quite content to accept these 
coins as equals of the Wessex Regular Lunettes Group. 85 Both these factors suggest that these 
coins were produced to the same standard as the regular coinage and were used alongside it. 

What is now clear is that this anomalous and diverse Group is a discrete range of coins 
whose existence must be examined and explained, as they form a key part of the overall pic- 
ture. They are Wessex coins, being issues of /Ethelred I, but are quite different in style and 
execution from the Wessex Regular Lunettes coins. Their presence within the Wessex Lunettes 
coinage, in which the majority (Group 2) appear as a well-managed, high-quality coinage, 
raises intriguing issues about monetary production at this time. 


81 Corpus Ac2.l8; SCBl 30, no. 296. 

s: Lyon 1968, 220-2. We are indebted to Dr Stewart Lyon for the observations on the Rochester mint at this time. 

SJ The British Museum coin of Ealhmund is ex Lawrence, who noted it to be Mercian, although he incorrectly assigned it 
to Alfred. Pagan look the view that many coins in this Group were unofficial issues, outright forgeries or contemporary illiter- 
ate copies, Sec Pagan 1966, 15. 

u See Pagan 1966, 15-17. 

85 Provenances are known from the Gravesend, Croydon and Beeslon Tor finds. In addition, lire Kingston coin weight has 
a Group 3 coin attached wiih the +AE-BEREDR.EX inscription dearly visible. 
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TABLE 14. 

The coinage of /Ethelred I. Group 3 coins (Wessex Irregular Lunettes): variants 
and moneyers. 

Moneyer 

Variant r 

Variant vi 

Variant vii 

Undetermined 

Tout! 

Biarneah 8 '’ 

_ 

*) 

1 

— 

3 

Dealla 

— 

— 

1 

- 

1 

Dcnewald 

- 

- 

3 

— 

3 

Dttdda 

— 

2 

2 

- 

4 

Dunn 

— 

— 

r 

- 

1 

Ealhmund 

1 

_ 

- 

— 

1 

Ethelgar 

Elhered 

2 

1 

- 

— 

— 

1 

Heawulf 

1 

- 

~ 

— 

1 

Liabinc 

- 

1 

i 

- 

2 

Mann 

— 

— 

i 

- 

I 

Tinvulf 

- 

— 

i 

- 

1 

Wine 

- 

- 

4 

- 

4 

Tolal 

5 

5 

15 

0 

25 


Obverse legend styles are recorded for twenty-four coins. Compared with the Wessex 
Regular Lunettes there is a significantly wider variety of legends. Of the obverse legend styles 
found on the Wessex Group 1 and Group 2 coins, only style 3 is found. All the other styles 
used are different. Of the fifteen styles found, ten are only known from a single coin. Notably 
eight coins (all styles 10, 12 and 16), adopt the Mercian convention, with the legend com- 
mencing at 7 o’clock. Of these, two have an M at the end of the legend (styles 10 and 12). Five 
coins, 87 all variant v, read +AE-0ERED REX (style 16) with the legend beginning, in the 
Mercian idiom, at seven o'clock. 88 In many cases the king’s name is incorrectly spelt against 
the Wessex standard. 


TABLE 15. The coinage of /Ethelred 1. Group 3 (Wessex Irregular Lunettes) obverse legend styles. 


Obverse 
legend style 

Legend style ( reading front 7 o'clock) 

Number 

recorded 

Moneyers using the style 

2 

RE++AE-BELRED 

4 

Biarneah, Wine 

3 

REX+AE-BELRED 

2 

Dudda. Liabinc 

9 

REX+AE-BELREX 

2 

Wine 

10 

REX+AE-BELREDM 

2 

Dealla. Wine 

11 

REX+AE-BELRED trefoil of pellets 

I 

Denewald 

12 

EL-BEREDMX-X 

1 

Tirulf 

13 

-RE+AE+DLEDI 

1 

Dudda 

14 

REX+AEDEIRED 

1 

Dunn 

15 

+AEDEREDREX trefoil of pellets 

1 

Ealhmund 

16 

+AE-BEREDREX 

5 

Ethelgar, Ethered, Heawulf, Liabinc 

17 

RE+A-BELERED 

1 

Mann 

IS 

REXA-BELERED 

1 

Denewald 

19 

REA-BELERED 

1 

Denewald 

20 

RE++AE-BELRE 

1 

Dudda 

21 

DERED+EREVI+ 

1 

Dudda 


Given the presence of features normally found on Mercian coins, we might expect that 
these coins were struck by Mercian moneyers for ./Ethelred I, perhaps to maintain control of 
bullion derived from Wessex sources. However the picture is more complex than this (Table 


86 Includes a com attributed to ‘Berieam’ 

*" A sixth example exists. It is attached to the Kingston coin weight - see Corpus AeCS. 

“ The few surviving coins of Archbishop /Ethelred of Canterbury, 870 89, also use the AE-BERED spelling. The spelling 
used may have little significance in determining mint location: die-culling styles and the monevers may tell us more. See Bibirc 
1998. 
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16). Of the moneyers involved, seven can be clearly recognised as working for Wessex, having 
struck coins for either /Ethelberht or Wessex Regular Lunettes for /Ethelred I, or appearing 
later as moneyers for Alfred. They are not known for Mercia. Another two moneyers, how- 
ever, are known only for Burgred and two more are known only from this Group. Finally, two 
moneyers are known for both Wessex and Mercia. 


TABLE 16. The coinage of Ethelred I. Group 3 (Wessex Irregular Lunettes) ruler affiliations of the moneyers. 


Affiliation 

Moneyer 

Other known coining activity 

Irregular Wessex coins / variant 

Wessex 

Biarneah 

/Ethelred I Regular Lunettes 

Ae3.l var. vii; Ae3.2-3. both var. vi 

(Wessex only moneyers 

Dealla 

Alfred Lunettes 

Ae3.4 var. vii 

known for either Ethelberht, 

Dunn 

.Ethelred I Regular, 

Ae3.12 var. vii 

/Ethelred i Regular Lunettes 


/Elfred Lunettes 


or /Elfred) 

Mann 

■Ethelred I Regular Lunettes 

Ae3.20 var. vii 


Ljabinc 

Ethelberht, Ethelred I 

Ac3.18 var. vii 



Regular Lunettes, possibly 
Elfred 

Ae3.l9 var. vi 


Tirwulf 

Elfred Lunettes 

Ae3.2l var. vii 


Ethered 

Elfred Lunettes 

Ae3. 1 6 var. v 

Mercia 

Dene wa Id 

Burgred Lunettes only 

Ae3.5-7, all var. vii 

(Not otherwise found in 
the coins of Wessex, but 
striking for Burgred) 

Heawulf 

Burgred Lunettes only 

Ac3.L7 var. v 

Shared 

Dudda 

Ethelberht, Ethelred I 

Ae3.9-IO, both var. vi; Ae3.8 

(Struck coins for both 


Regular Lunettes, Burgred 

and Ae3.11, both var. vii 

Wessex and Mercia) 

Wine 

Burgred and Elfred Lunettes 

Ae3. 22-25. all var. vii. 

Uncertain 

Ethelgar 

Not known 

Ae3.l4-15. both var. v 

(Only known from the 

Wessex Irregular Lunettes) 

Ealhmund 

Not known 

Ae3.1 3 var. v 


The above list shows no discemable pattern, except that every possible combination of 
interaction is evident. It does, however, confirm that a sharing of monetary production 
resources was taking place between Mercia and Wessex, as was the case with the Wessex 
Regular Lunettes issues. The overall impression is of a diverse coinage struck at different 
times, places and in different circumstances to meet different (and possibly pressing) mone- 
tary needs. This included allowing a few Wessex moneyers use of dies that must have been 
prepared by die-cutters more familiar with Mercian styles and conventions. 

The variant v coins present a distinctive picture. Uniquely using the Lunettes D reverse and 
Mercian legend conventions on /Ethel red I Wessex Lunettes, the moneyers involved stand out 
as different from the rest. Whilst Heawulf is a known Mercian moneyer, two others, Ethelgar 
and Ealhmund, are only known from these coins and another, Ethered, might be the 
Canterbury moneyer of that name who later strikes Lunettes coins for /Elfred . Aspects of 
style and the mix of moneyers reaffirm Mercian influence and, again, the sharing of 
production resources. 

As to when these coins were struck, we would suggest that the variant v coins were the 
earliest in the /Ethelred I Irregular series. Pagan thought that Burgred’s Lunettes D dated to 
§66-68 and related to output from the London mint. so 

An earlier, rather than a later date for commencement of this issue, is further strengthened 
by the variant v bust displaying characteristics in common with the Floriate Cross issue. On 
both types the bust has a double line of hair with no head cover. This style is also found on 
a few of Burgred’s coins. 90 Notably variant v does not seem to be linked with the surviving 
rare Type D reverse Lunettes coins of ^Elfred, where the obverse is generally derived from 
Wessex Regular Lunettes Bonnet variants i or ii. Weight and flan size separate the /Ethelred 

* Pagan 1966. 14. 

Sec SCBi 2, no. 377 (Wine): SCB! 1. nos 415 (Eanrcd) and 422 (Ccnred); SCB! 4. no. 63 (Ccnrcd). A cruder derivative 
exists as well - see SCB! 42. no. 663 (Eanrcd) and SCB! 1 1 (i). no. 1 0 (Framric). 



I Lunettes Type D coins from those of Alfred. In the two cases where we have complete coins 
their weights are 1.24 and 1.31 g, which is above average for /Ethel red I Lunettes coins and 
certainly heavier than the weights generally observed for the /Elfrcdian Lunettes coinage. 91 
/Ethelred I Type D coins are consistent in flan size with that found in the rest of the Group 2 
Wessex Regular Lunettes coins, while the .Elfredian Lunettes tended to be struck on smaller 
flans. These variations suggest that the coin types are not linked, and is further evidence to 
suggest variant v was earlier rather than later in /Ethelred Is reign. 

The absence of reverse Type D coins in key hoards, for example Gravesend, has been used 
as an argument for dating them later than 871. However, it is equally true that if variant v was 
a short-lived or low volume production from an early period of the reign, then it could be 
expected that hoard survivals would be few. After all Gravesend contained tw'o /Elhelred I 
Four Line and two Ceolnoth coins, both issues which survive in larger numbers than variant 
v. The hoard evidence does as much to support variant v being a short-lived or small issue as 
it does to prove it was posthumous. 

In the one case where we have an analysis of the metrology for a variant v coin, the coin of 
Liabinc from Repton (Ae3.1S), the silver content is extremely low at 5.54%. Overall the 
metrological evidence is inconclusive and provides little help with dating. 

On the basis of the evidence, then, variant v would seem to have ended before the death of 
.Ethelred I, and stylistically was influenced by preceding Wessex and Mercian types, suggest- 
ing that it should be assigned to the period 868-70. The final question is w'here were these 
coins struck? While they display some Canterbury obverse features, they are clearly of a style 
that lies outside that of the Group 2 Wessex Lunettes coins. This would suggest that they 
emanate from a location other than Canterbury, and the presence of a known Mercian mon- 
eyer and Mercian features on this variant would support an attribution to London, or possi- 
bly to some other location in Mercia. The presence of moneyers known only for this issue 
further hints at elements of the Lunettes D type being an emergency issue, possibly struck 
away from the monetary centres of London and Canterbury, but most probably using dies 
prepared at London. 

The variant vi coins are notable in that they all have a bonneted bust executed in a style 
that is coarser both in bust and lettering than that found on the Standard Bonnet issues in 
Group 2. Of the five coins known for this variant, all align closely with known Mercian coins. 
A coin by Dudda. Ae3.!0 (SCBl 2, no. 557), closely matches a coin of Burgred by Liafwald 
(SCBI 20. no. 620). Another by Dudda, Ae3.9 {Blunt coll. 339) has a clear bonnet but a 
degraded and unorthodox legend. Three coins by Biarneah (including one reading ‘BerieanT 
(Ae3.1) which is closely linked stylistically to Ae3.3 and therefore considered to be by this 
monever) also display bonnets, but again these are quite different from that on the Wessex 
Standard Bonnet coins. One of these coins, Ae3.2, has a small bust with a double inner 
circle, a feature known on a few Burgred coins, but not observed otherwise on those of 
/Ethelred I. 

The strong Mercian-style affinities of the Dudda coin can be explained by his working for 
Burgred. Dudda seems to be an interesting example of a moneyer working at the cusp of the 
coinage production crossover between Mercia and Wessex. As already noted, the obverse of 
SCBI 2, no. 557 clearly represents an attempt by a Mercian die-cutter to copy the Wessex 
Group 2 style and the reverse die is linked to another Group 3 coin of Dudda (Ae3.1 1/EMC 
2006.0344) where the idiom of the obverse is quite clearly Mercian. This is supported by the 
two coins inscribed Dudda’ (Ae3.8-9), which have very blundered obverses, but reverses of 
acceptable London quality. Additionally, the Biarneah coin (Ae3.3) is stylistically very simi- 
lar to SCBI 2, no. 557, which in turn is die-linked to a coin of Liabinc (in the name of 
Linfinc). 


In the one example so far recorded by the authors of a complete /Gifted Tvpe D. the weight is 0.95g (see Cialwulf 
EMCI999.0I26), 
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The presence of Dudda, a known Mercian moneyer, and the stylistic link with the coin of 
Burgred by Liafwald, a known moneyer for Ceolwulf II and Alfred Cross and Lozenge, both 
point to London as the minting place for variant vi coins. The presence of Biarneah 92 and 
Liabinc, both only known for Wessex and the latter already noted as a Wessex Regular 
Lunettes London moneyer, reinforces the suggestion that they are London-produced coins by 
Wessex moneyers with access to Mercian-produced London dies. In this instance these dies 
were being cut to copy the Canterbury bonnet style. As to when this was happening, a coin 
of AHfred by Herewulf (SCSI 9, no. 246) is nearly identical to SCBI 2, no. 557 of Dudda, 
strongly suggesting that variant vi was begun late in the reign of A2thelred I. With at least nine 
/Elfred coins of this style known to the authors, the case for this variant commencing in 
870/71 is convincing. The explanation for variant vi is that late in TEthelred Ts reign London 
die-cutters started to copy the Wessex Standard Bonnet style of Canterbury. 

If variant v was the earliest of the Irregular series and variant vi a later introduction at 
London, copying Canterbury-style coins, then what explanation can be found for the 
degraded and increasingly crude variant vii coins? We believe the origin of these coins may 
be found in the historical context. We know that the later years of /Ethelred I’s reign were 
ones of continuous military campaigning, with the armies of Wessex under considerable pres- 
sure. That the regular Wessex Canterbury coinage held up so well in these circumstances is 
evidence of tightly-managed monetary production in Canterbury /Kent. However the opera- 
tion of large expeditionary forces deep into Mercia, plus a concentration of military effort in 
the middle Thames Valley from 870 onwards, placed the centre of gravity of Wessex’s princi- 
pal military involvement well away from Canterbury and much closer to London. That emer- 
gency issues may have been made from dies cut at London, or elsewhere, is plausible. This 
could explain the Mercian characteristics of these coins as well the presence of Mercian or 
shared Wessex/Mercian moneyers. 

Furthermore the use by Canterbury-based moneyers - e.g. Dunn, Mann and Biarneah - of 
London dies suggests that they were operating away from home. (It would have been unusual 
in the circumstances if they had remained in Canterbury and used London-produced dies.) 
This raises the intriguing possibility that coining might have taken place on the lines of the 
Roman and Byzantine field mints, with some dies possibly being cut in the field by inexpert 
die-cutters. This could explain the excessive degradation and blundering of variant vii, while 
variant vi coins were of better style and struck with dies officially cut perhaps at London or 
possibly in some unknown Mercian centre. We have already noted that the reverses of a num- 
ber of these coins are neater while the obverses display widespread irregularities. This pattern 
would be explained if a Mercian moneyer could use the reverse die he normally used when 
striking for Burgred but needed a specially prepared obverse die to strike in the name of 
Alt he) red 1. 

This interpretation places these coins in the period 870-71 and explains their Mercian fea- 
tures as well as the crudity of production of many examples. The dating is endorsed by the 
reverse die connection between SCBI 2, no. 557, a variant vi coin, and Ae3.9 (EMC 
2006.0344), a variant vii coin of Dudda. Also, as with variant vi, coins with variant vii char- 
acteristics exist for Ailfred, again reinforcing an 870-71 date. As to where the variant vii coins 
were struck, the authors believe the most likely location was London or a location on the 
Wessex/Mercian border in the Thames valley. 

Past assessments of these coins, based on smaller numbers, have explained their difference 
and diversity by suggesting they are imitative. However, why would an ‘unofficial’ production 
centre or centres copying a coin of Aithelred I have made copies in a style using Mercian 
rather than Wessex conventions? Perhaps the most telling arguments against their being 
an imitative coinage are the number of moneyers and range of styles now known for the 
Wessex Irregular Lunettes coins. The end result is a level of complexity that seems 
unnecessary if the coins were merely designed to be imitative. 


I( is conceivable lhal Biarneah is ihe same as the Bearncah who struck coins for Burgred. 
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Furthermore, we are reluctant to accept the hypothesis that the coins could have been pro- 
duced in areas outside of English control. There is little evidence that, at the earliest stages, 
ihe Great Army was anything more than a force for fighting and looting. Coins were largely 
seen as bullion and to conceive of the Danish war bands engaging in coin production at this 
period is difficult. We are prepared to concede that the most blundered coins, such as variant 
vii. may be regarded as imitative, but only in the sense that they were locally-sanctioned, 
inexpertly-produced emergency issues of the Anglo-Saxon territories. 

It is, of course, possible that these irregular Wessex Lunettes coins were produced in the 
Danish-controlled areas once the initial period of instability was over, possibly by the shad- 
owy King Ethelred of East Anglia, but the existence of a coinage based on Carolingian mod- 
els for a king of this name makes this unlikely. We have not discovered any precedent for an 
Anglo-Saxon king being accorded the distinction of a posthumous coinage by the Danes, 
with the notable exception of the St Edmund coinage of East Anglia. 

As to whether the coins were posthumous Wessex issues, this seems unlikely loo. Elfred’s 
Lunettes coins are a significant and complex series, involving a much larger number of mon- 
eyers than the Ethelred 1 Lunettes series and displaying a greater variation of types. To fit 
into the pattern of the coin issues of his reign we believe that they must have gone into 
production immediately. Furthermore, Elfred's early assertion of control, despite the disas- 
trous opening months of his reign, was one of the key elements to his subsequent success. ft 
would seem odd that a coinage was maintained for a dead brother whose reign, although 
businesslike, was not particularly noteworthy and one during which Elfrcd had, much to his 
irritation, been kept from exercising power. 93 Finally we should note that a significant body 
of coins in the Elfredian corpus also clearly display Mercian influence and origin. This 
provides direct evidence for a continuation of the practice of sharing production resources 
that began during Ethelred I’s reign. 

More telling is the hoard evidence. The key deposit in refuting the posthumous issue argu- 
ment is the Gravesend hoard, deposited in 871. This contained, along with Four Line and 
Wessex Regular Lunettes coins, one coin of the Irregular type. Struck on a small flan, this 
coin of Dealla (Ae3.4), now in the British Museum collection {BMC 9), has been identified 
as a contemporary copy in the past, but, in light of the existence of a wider group of Irregular 
coins, it now appears much less anomalous. Small flan coins of /Ethelred I are also known for 
Mann and Tirulf, and these are usually associated with Elfred and the period 871-74 and are 
linked with the late coins of Burgred. The presence within the Gravesend find of a small flan 
coin of Dealla in the name of /Ethelred I, deposited close to the end of his reign, indicates, 
along with those of Mann and Tirulf, that the production of small flan Lunettes coins was 
probably initiated in the months before Ethelred I died. 

In summary, our belief is that the evidence points to the Wessex Irregular Lunettes coins 
as a logical and pragmatic extension of monetary union between Mercia and Wessex result- 
ing in a limited sharing of production resources, almost certainly to meet exceptional require- 
ments for coinage away from Canterbury. Moreover, they demonstrate a robust coinage 
production system, able to improvise to meet demand and to make use of practices that were 
only possible due to the Mercia/Wcssex monetary union, factors that continued into Elfred’s 
reign. 


Chronology of the coinage of /Ethelred I 

On the basis of the forgoing analysis the authors now believe that the chronology of coinage 
in this period was as follows: 


M /Elf red's will specifically slates that ‘1 asked him [/Ethelred] in the presence of eleven councillors lhal we might divide the 
inheritance and he should give me my share. Then he told me that he could not divide it easily.' Clearly a circumstance that ran- 
kled even in later years and furthermore the understanding that /Elfred would inherit over the competing interests of /Ethclred's 
sons would have made him keen to assert control from the earliest opportunity. See Pollard 2005, 92 5 and 125 -7. 
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>JE indicates that the type continued to be produced under diifred. 

Fig. 3. The coinage of /Ethelred I: chronology of coinage, 862-74. Note that issues have been assigned to the 
year in which they were struck. A part year is shown as a full year. 


Related coinages and anomalous coins in the name of .Tithe] red I 

Completeness requires that this review of ALthelred I’s coinage considers a number of related 
series. These include the Lunettes pence of Archbishop Ceolnoth, a single Lunettes penny in 
the Blunt collection in the name of TEthelberhl, two curious Lunettes coins by Diga and 
Hussa, two reverse Type C pennies of Cenred, and a coin weight with a Group 3 coin 
attached. 


Lunettes coinage of Archbishop Ceolnoth 

There are two Lunettes variants of Archbishop Ceolnoth. The first (North 1994, no. 248), 
represented by a single coin, uses a tonsured bust facing with a Lunettes reverse. The second 
type (North 1994, no. 249) adopts an obverse similar to the /Ethelred I Wessex Regular 
Lunettes issues. 

Archbishop Ceolnoth’s Lunettes coinage can be even more tightly dated than those of 
yEthelred I, as he died in 870. The chronology suggested for the coinage of 2Etheired I would 
see Archbishop Ceolnoth’s Lunettes coins being issued 866-70. The small group of surviving 
coins is very compact, being limited to two moneyers and struck from relatively few dies. The 
dies are clearly produced by the Wessex Regular variant i die-cutter, who goes as far as insert- 
ing the outlines of a tonsure above the diadem in a rather curious way. This coinage reinforces 
the fact that variant i predates 870 and affirms the Canterbury attribution. 



Fig. 4. Archbishop Ceolnoth Lunettes issue. (Illustration reference SCBl 20, no. 669). 
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The rarity of the Archbishop Ceolnoth Lunettes pence indicates that output of the arch- 
bishop (who traditionally had two moneyers) was small. In fact the archiepiscopal output at 
this time was declining as a proportion of overall output at Canterbury. The pre-Lunettes 
Dorking hoard had two archiepiscopal for every fifteen regal Inscribed Cross coins, giving a 
ratio of 1:7.5. Drawing on the Corpus we have identified in this paper, with around ten 
Archbishop Ceolnoth Lunettes pennies to 118 Wessex Regular ‘Canterbury' coins of 
Ethelred I, this ratio widened to 1:12. It may be that this could be explained by Archbishop 
Ceolnoth pre-deceasing Ethelred 1 in 870. but more realistically it points to a reduction in 
archiepiscopal output at this time. With no Lunettes coins known for Archbishop Ceolnoth’s 
successor, Ethelred, all of whose coins are very rare, it would seem that archiepiscopal 
minting activity went into decline with the advent of the Lunettes coinage. 


The /. Eihelberht of Wessex Lundies Penny 

This coin, in the Blunt collection at the Fitzwilliam Museum, was first published by Blunt 
some years ago. 94 The reverse is Lunettes D and it was struck by the well-known, probably 
London moneyer, Dudda, who is also known to strike Lunettes D for Burgred. The reverse 
style is good, but the coin looks to be from worn dies. The obverse has a bust that has noth- 
ing in common with Wessex Regular Lunettes coins and draws on features found on the 
Floriate Cross coins of Ethelberht and also on some coins of Burgred. The obverse legend 
is double struck in parts and reads in a blundered form +AE-BEBEARHE. It commences at 
seven o'clock. The coin is heavy, weighing L50g. 

In his 1952 note Blunt suggested the possibility, although without coming to any definite 
conclusion, that this was a Lunettes penny of Ethelberht, supporting the view that the tran- 
sition to the Lunettes coinage in Wessex began at the very end of his reign. There arc, how- 
ever, four major problems about categorising this coin as a precursor to the Lunettes series 
for Wessex. First, it is of relatively crude manufacture and looks nothing like the Canterbury- 
style coins that are the mainstay of Ethelred I’s moneyers. It is difficult to imagine that, if the 
coin were official, it would have passed the rigorous quality control standards that we can 
observe on all other Canterbury coins at this time. The weight is also very heavy. Second, the 
illiteracy of the legend, the most debased of any Wessex Lunettes coin examined in this study, 
places it well outside the normally highly literate Canterbury Regular coins and even the 
Group 3 Irregular coins. Third, the tunic design is unique, not being recorded on any other 
coin of Ethelberht, Ethelred I, Elfred or Burgred known to the authors. Finally, the Four 
Line issue in the name of Ethelred 1 succeeded Ethelberht's Floriate Cross issue before the 
introduction of the Lunettes issue in Wessex. 

Since Blunt’s article we are now aware of the Group 3 Wessex Irregular Lunettes coins of 
Ethelred I, where variant v also uses the Type D reverse found here. The authors believe this 
coin must now be considered in the context of this variant. When comparing this coin with 
other Type Ds it is clearly highly anomalous. It was therefore almost certainly produced 
outside the mint at Canterbury. There are a number of possible explanations for the existence 




Fig. 5. The Ethelberht of Wessex Lunettes penny. © Copyright The Trustees of the Fitzwilliam Museum. 
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Blum 1952. 
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of this coin, ft could be an irregular piece produced ‘somewhere in Mercia’ during or 
shortly after TEthelberhfs reign, but drawing on familiar styles found on current issues. 
Alternatively it could have been produced some time in the period 866-75 by a shadowy ruler 
or agency outside Mercian or Wessex control. 55 Lastly, it might be a contemporary copy of a 
coin of ^Bthelred I with a hopelessly blundered legend - an extreme example of a Group 3 
coin. 

The authors think the second option is unlikely, for reasons that have been stated in the 
analysis of the itEthelred I Irregular Group 3 above. The third option is possible; while the 
weight seems high for a copy, it does have very distinctive characteristics linking it to 
the Wessex Irregular series. The first option also looks plausible. Perhaps the only certainty is 
that this is clearly an irregular coin produced in the 860s at a date more likely after 865 than 
before. 


Curiosities 

There are four coins that, for the sake of completeness, should be recorded as part of the 
y£thelred I corpus. Although they bear his name they are clearly altered coins of Burgred. 
The first three letters of the king’s name are altered to read E-BEL Three of the coins have 
provenances stretching back into the early nineteenth century and the fourth is a near die 
duplicate of one of these. 

The coins of Diga (Corpus AeC3; BMC 12) and Hussa (AeC4; SCBI A, no. 667), Lunettes 
A and D respectively, are almost certainly altered from genuine coins. It is highly unlikely 
that these are contemporary alterations and the working supposition is that these coins are 
eighteenth-century concoctions. That it was worth the effort of altering a coin of Burgred to 
rElhelred I indicates that from the earliest days of collecting, coins of ^Ethelred I were seen 
to have a margin of value over the coins of Burgred. 

Two coins of Cenred, but in this case near die-duplicates, pose a similar problem. They 
are the only Type C coins known for AEthelred I and are of highly anomalous style: one is in 
the possession of one of the authors (AeC2) and the other is in St Petersburg (AeCl). 96 The 
obverse reads +/E-BELR.ED RE+, with a well-figured, but most untypical king’s head, with 
almond eyes and well-formed lips that appear on no other coins of the period. The first four 
letters of king’s name appear to have been added by re-cutting the dies. Both coins are of 
good (almost too good) silver and weight for the Lunettes series at 1. 17g (St Petersburg coll.) 
and 1.38 g (Lyons coll.). 

While both coins are struck from the same dies, the second M of MOM is changed to an 
N on the St Petersburg example. Was the die re-cut once the mistake was noted? The 
St Petersburg example seems to be struck from more worn dies. This would be a logical 
explanation for the MOM/MON change. 



A B C D 


Fig. 6. The curious .-EUielred Lunettes reverse Type C coins, A and B, obverse and reverse, AeCl (SCBI 50 no, 
111): C and D, obverse and reverse, AeC2 (Lyons coll.). 


,s The status proposed by Pagan ( 1966. 16). 
M SCBI 50. no. Ill (under Burgred). 
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The authors believe it most likely that these are imaginative eighteenth-century forgeries. 
They have no stylistic affinity with other coins of /Ethelred I or Burgred. Additionally the 
obverse legend uses the ligated /E which is not found on the coins of /Ethelberht or on any 
other coins of /Ethelred I. (It is, though, common on those of /Ethelred II, 120 years later, 
and was used by Alfred - see London Monogram coins c.880.) The forger probably began by 
creating coins of Burgred, realised his mistake in that what he was making was not of great 
value, and re-engraved his dies to read ^Ethelred. 

It should be noted that none of these coins are recorded in the lists of forgeries produced 
by Lawrence 97 or Blunt and Thompson. 98 

A coin weight with a coin of /Ethelred 1 

A number of coin weights have appeared in recent years. At least three have had Lunettes 
coins attached, one certainly of T-lfred, one possibly of /Elfred. and the other of /Ethelred 
1." The latter, on the Kingston coin weight (now in the British Museum), was found on the 
Isle of Purbeck in Dorset at a Viking site that can be dated with confidence to 875-76. The 
coin bears obverse inscription style 16 (+AE-BEREDREX). It is almost certainly a Wessex 
Irregular Lunettes variant v coin. 

Conclusions - The coinage of .Ethelred I 

Historically and numismatically ignored, the reign of /Ethelred 1 is nevertheless a critical 
point in the development of the English coinage. Immediately preceding and coinciding with 
the Danish onslaught that destroyed all the old English kingdoms except Wessex, his short 
reign saw the introduction of the first uniform English coinage south of the Humber. 

This paper constructs the first comprehensive Corpus of the coins of /Ethelred I. the 
Lunettes types of Archbishop C'eolnoth, and certain other associated coins. This has been 
placed in the context of the coinage of Burgred and the Lunettes coinage of /Elfred. although 
the authors have yet to undertake a comprehensive survey of these series. 

Past assessments of this coinage, especially the Lunettes element, have focused on the 
reverse style. In this study we have taken a different view and primarily assessed the coinage 
based on obverse styles. This reflects the authors' belief that the Lunettes reverse was 
relatively easy to reproduce, whereas the obverse left much greater scope for variation in die- 
cutting. The surviving coins have been subjected to an analysis based on stylistic characteris- 
tics. While such analysis may be subjective, it may highlight patterns which can, when 
combined with other evidence such as moneyers and hoard details, explain what was happen- 
ing to the coinage. Based on this analysis, this paper proposes an alternative classification for 
the coinage of this reign. It finds that there are three principal groups of coins. 

TABLE 17 The coinage of /Ethelred l. Summary of classifications: obverse bust typologies. 


Group 

Variants 

Description 

Group 1 : Four Line Type 

i 

ii 

iii 

Inscribed Cross style 

Floriate Cross style 

Crude Bust 

Group 2: Wessex Regular Lunettes of ^Ethelred 1 

i 

ii 

iii 

Standard Bonnet 1 - Neat style 
Standard Bonnet 2 - Coarse style 
Bold Head 1 - Neat style 


iv 

Bold Head 2 - Coarse style 

Group 3: Irregular Wessex Lunettes of /Ethelred 1 

V 

Neat style, reverse D 


vi 

Irregular Bonnet, reverse A 


vii 

Degraded style, reverse A 


' n Lawrence 1905. No coins of /Ethelred are cited. There is an /Ethelred 1 coin listed as a modern forgery ( SCBl 29. no 
1117), but it is stylistically completely different and our belief is that the coin is almost certainly genuine. 

w Blunt and Thompson 1955-57. Assuming this coin is contemporaneous with the St Petersburg coin, it is too early lot 
Blunt and Thompson's ‘Master Forger' of (he mid-nineteenth century. 
m Archibald 1998. 
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The earliest group, with stylistic antecedents in the Floriate Cross issue of AHhelberht, has 
been designated Group 1 , the Four Line issue. This group has three defined obverse style vari- 
ants, one of which is decidedly irregular. This latter strongly suggests production outside 
Canterbury in Wessex, in the mid-860s. In agreement with previous assessments, the Four 
Line issue is dated to the first year of /Ethelred I’s reign. This short-lived issue was soon 
replaced. In late 866, the Lunettes style, a heavier coinage, replaced earlier issues in Wessex 
and became the sole English coinage for the next eight to ten years, achieving a uniformity 
which would only be attained again more than a century later, with the Reform Coinage of 
Eadgar in c.973. 

The second group, Tithelred I Group 2, Wessex Regular Lunettes, demonstrates distinctive 
obverse stylistic traits that are only found in Wessex and which do not appear on any coin of 
Burgred noted by the authors. These can be linked across the bulk of the surviving Lunettes 
coins of /Ethelred I and form the core Wessex issues. The majority of the coins are well exe- 
cuted in two broad styles: variants i and n, the Standard Bonnet issue, and variants iii and iv, 
the Bold Head issues. Variants i and ii continue through to 2Elfred’s reign, while variants iii 
and iv do not. Variant i coins are linked in style to the issues of Archbishop Ceolnoth and 
can, with confidence, be assigned to Canterbury. The Bold Head coins do not seem to have 
been a specific issue, but rather a bust style used by one or more Canterbury based die- 
cutters. Variants ii and iv are less well-executed versions of the Standard Bonnet and Bold 
Head issues. They probably derive from Canterbury, but it is possible that they may have been 
produced elsewhere. Whatever the circumstances of their production, they seem to have been 
produced concurrently with variants i and iii. There is no evidence that a separate mint 
existed at Rochester. 

Following the introduction in Wessex of the Lunettes style penny, the hoard evidence 
clearly shows that the intended monetary union between the two kingdoms worked, with 
coins of Wessex and Mercia circulating together. The bulk of surviving coins of /Ethelred I 
are of the Lunettes type. Die studies of 1 18 surviving Group 2 coins indicate this was a sub- 
stantial coinage, with total production of up to one and one and a half million coins. In com- 
parison with the Lunettes coinages of both Burgred and /Elfred, the coinage of /Ethelred 
presents a relatively simple and compact series that, overall, seems to reflect a high standard 
of fiscal and production discipline. 

The Lunettes coinage brought not only a shared design and common circulation with 
Mercia. The presence among /Ethelred Fs moneyers of men known to have also struck pen- 
nies for Burgred indicates that the monetary union saw some resource sharing in production 
as well. Some moneyers were probably based at London but were using Canterbury-supplied 
dies cut in the distinctive Group 2 Wessex Regular Lunettes style. However, support seems to 
have come from Mercia and not vice versa. There is little evidence of Mercian coins struck in 
Canterbury style and, even where there is, these coins can be linked to Mercian-controlled 
production in London. 

Thirdly, the emergence of a sizable group of coins that do not fit with the styles found in 
^Ethelred Ts Wessex Lunettes coinage is confirmed by this paper. They are designated 
/Ethelred I Group 3, Wessex Irregular Lunettes. In the past anomalous coins of different 
styles have been noted, but their apparent rarity and oddity has led them to be explained as 
imitations or posthumous issues. With twenty-five coins now known from thirteen moneyers 
and struck in a considerable diversity of styles, this group can no longer be so simply 
explained. A reassessment of the hoard evidence, the recognition that a similar body of coins 
exists in the Alfred Lunettes series, as well as a consideration of wider political events, rein- 
forces this, showing that these coins were in fact struck before the death of /Ethelred I in 871 . 

It is proposed here that these coins should be seen as issues whose origin lies in the sharing 
of monetary production resources that was part of the wider adoption of a uniform coinage 
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by Mercia and Wessex. With similar weights to Ihe Wessex Regular Lunettes coins, they seem 
to be official issues. However, they are sufficiently diverse and difTerent in style to merit being 
regarded as irregular issues struck outside the normal Wessex monetary production processes. 
The key difference between these coins and the Wessex Regular Lunettes coins lies in their 
widespread use of Mercian style characteristics on the obverse, particularly in their legend 
forms, drapery and bust treatments. The fact that Lunettes reverse Type D is found only in 
this group is further evidence for their irregular nature. The moneyers provide few clues to 
assist in understanding why these coins were struck, as some are known as Wessex moneyers 
in Group 2, others are also known for Group 3 and for Burgred, some are known to be shared 
Wessex/Mercian moneyers. and others are only known from this Group. This mirrors a 
pattern of shared resources that is paralleled in the Wessex Regular coinage. 

A stylistic assessment of the Wessex Irregular Lunettes coins identifies three variants: 
Wessex Lunettes variants v, vi and vii. Variant v. with the Type D Lunettes reverse, can be 
linked on stylistic grounds to the final, Floriate Cross issue of /Ethelberht and the Four Line 
issue of /Ethelred I, and also to a few distinctive coins of Burgred. For this reason, and 
because this style is not found in Alfred's Lunettes issues, it is placed as the earliest of the 
irregular issues in 868-70. This paper assigns a London origin to these coins. 

For variants vi and vii a later date is proposed. Variant vi was introduced around 870 at 
London, where an attempt was made to copy the Canterbury Wessex Standard Bonnet style 
on London-cut dies. This issue was continued under /Elfred after his accession in April 871. 
With a reverse die link between a variant vi coin and a variant vii coin, these two can be con- 
sidered as parallel coinages issued in 870-71. Variant vii reflects a breakdown of normal pro- 
duction controls that can be explained by the Danish attacks in 870-71 on the middle Thames 
valley region of Wessex curtailing access to normal production derived from Canterbury. The 
crudeness and blundering seen in variant vii suggests that these were an emergency issue, 
probably struck away from the normal production centres using improvised dies in the 
Mercian style. A middle Thames valley location on the borders with Mercia is the favoured 
location for the minting of this coinage. 

The related Lunettes coins of Archbishop Ceolnoth, all of which align with the Group 2 
Wessex Regular Lunettes variant i (Bonnet - neat style), firmly place the commencement of 
the high quality Wessex Lunettes in the period before his death in 870. However, because so 
few coins of Archbishop Ceolnoth survive, it is not possible to tell whether the facing bust 
type preceded or followed the more conventional Lunettes type. Archicpiscopal production 
was in decline at this lime, apparently culminating in a total lack of Lunettes coins being 
struck for Archbishop /Ethelred after Ceolnoth’s death in 870. 

Finally, this study has sought to clarify the position of a number of other coins that seem 
to relate to /Ethelred I. We believe the Lunettes Type D coin attributed to /Ethelberht in the 
Blunt collection has undoubted affinities with the Ethelred Wessex Irregular Lunette variant 
v. On this basis it is provisionally identified as an irregular issue from an unlocaled Mercian 
mint after 865. Four coins with the name of Burgred altered to /Ethelred (one Lunettes Type 
A, two Type C and one Type D) are most probably eighteenth-century forgeries. 

The wider Lunettes series remains intriguing, with many questions still to be addressed. 
Further work focusing on the obverse style of the Lunettes issues of /Elfred and Burgred will 
demonstrate the continuation of the patterns observed in /Ethelred Fs coinage, and provide 
further clues to the management and evolution of the first English uniform coinage. 


CORPUS OF COINS OF /ETHELRED I AND RELATED COINAGES 

The authors must once more record their particular thanks to Hugh Pagan, who freely shared Ihe very consider- 
able information he has on his card index for this series. His comments and assessments have been unfailingly help- 
ful. We would also like to thank Dr Stewart Lyon for letting us draw on his immense knowledge of this series. Our 
thanks also go to Tony Holmes in his capacity as Societv Librarian for unfailinglv guiding us to the right place in 
the RNS/BNS Library. 

All coin details contained in the Corpus have been derived from actual coins, published sources, or photographs 
and coins in possession of the authors. The British Museum and Fitzwilliam Museum coins in particular were 
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seen and individually recorded. Careful vetting has been undertaken to establish the identity of each coin on the 
basis of provenance, weight and images where available. Three coins that have been published but not illustrated 
are placed in the unallocated category. 

In addition the authors have noted a number of references in auction catalogues and sale lists (principally pre- 
1920) that cannot with certainty be linked to coins in the Corpus. In an attempt to identify whether any additional 
coins might exist, a summary of these references, assessed against hoard records up to and including Bees ton Tor 
1924, is given at the end of the entry on each moneyer in the Group 2 listing. In total we believe that up to twenty 
coins found before 1925 may be unrecorded in modem times. 

Almost all the moneyers of the Wessex Group seem to have used dies differentiated by variations on the reverse 
{either by means of pellets or by such devices as transposing O for O). There are some recurrent motifs that may 
reflect a special money ing project (notably the trefoils of pellets found on coins of Biarnmod, Burgnolh, Dudda, 
Dunn, Herewulf, Liabinc, Mann (but this on an ‘irregular’ coin) and Torthmund, and the very complex, but con- 
sistent, patterns on the two coins of Ella). However it cannot be automatically assumed that pellets were used to 
differentiate dies, as the two similar dies of Ella demonstrate. A short note at the start of the section on each mon- 
eyer indicates whether the authors believe die-differentiation may have occurred on his coins. However it has not 
been possible to draw any general conclusions applicable to the coinage as a whole. 

Coins in the Corpus are numbered in the following series: 

Ael: Aithelred I Group 1 - Four Line 
Ae2: /Ethel red I Group 2 - Wessex Regular Lunettes 
Ae3: /Ethelred I Group 3 - Wessex Irregular Lunettes 
AeC: 'Curiosities’ 

Ce: Archbishop Ceolnoth. 

Each coin is given a unique reference number that identifies it and the Group to which it belongs (for example. 
Ael. 3 is the third coin listed for Group I, the Four Line type). Each entry next records to which obverse style the 
coin belongs and which legend style is used on it (so coin Ael .3 is noted as var. ii/3, meaning it is a variant ii coin 
- Floriate Cross type bust - with legend style 3). See Table 18 for a full list of the legend styles. Die links are noted 
(Table 19), but have proved problematic in a few cases, since the act of striking a coin can alter the appearance of 
letters, especially near the rim. 

Obverse dies have been identified by upper case letters (A. B, C, etc.) and reverse dies by lower case letters (a, b, 
c. etc.). The allocation of letters to dies has inevitably been arbitrary and the letters do not indicate the order in 
which the dies would have been used. 

Note that in the Corpus - 

* indicates that the coin is illustrated in the publication noted. 

bt bought 

wnr weight not recorded 


TABLE 18. The coinage of /Ethelred I. Summary of 
classification: obverse legend styles. Readings are in all cases 
taken from 7 o'clock. 


Obverse legend style Legend 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 
1 1 
12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 


REX+AE+DELRED 

RE++AE-BELRED 

REX+AE-DELRED 

DREX+AE-BELRE 

EDREX+AEDELR 

+AE-BELREDREX 

REX+E-DELRED 

EX+E40ELREDR 

REX+AE-BELREX- 

REX+AE-BELREDM 

REX+AE-BELRED trefoil of pellets 

EL-BEREDMX-X 

-RE+AE-BLED1 

REX+AEDEIRED 

XAEDEREDREX trefoil of pellets 

+AE-BEREDREX 

RE+A-BELERED 

REXA-BELERED 

REA-BELERED 

RE++AE-BELRE 

DERED+EREVI+ 
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TABLE 19. The coinage of jEthelred I. Group 2 (Wessex, Regular Luneues) Corpus die analysis 


Moneyer 

No. of coins 

No. of obv. dies 

No. of rev. dies 

Die duplicates 

Die-links 

Biameah 
(Including 
one coin of 
‘Berheah’) 

5 

4 

4 

2 (lpair) 

Nil 

Biarnmod 

17 

12 

12 

2 (1 pair) 

I/i - l/j(2) - I variant/j - I/k 
- J/j - K/j - KJk 

Bi am wine 

4 

4 

4 

Nil 

Nil 

Burgnoth 

3 

2 

2 

2(1 pair) 

Nil 

Diarulf 

1 

1 

i 

Nil 

Nil 

Dudda 

8 

7 

7 

2 (1 pair) 

Nil 

Dunn 

6 

6 

6 

Nil 

Ni! 

Elbere 

14 

12 

12 

4 (2 pairs) 

Nil 

Ella 

2 

1 

2 

Nil 

A/a-A/b 1 ™ 

Ethelred 

14 

11 

10 

4 (2 pairs) 

C/c - C/h - I/h 

F/f - G/l 

He rebald 

1 

1 

1 

Nil 

Nil 

Herewulf 

4 

4 

3 

Nil 

C/c - D/c 

Lang 

1 

1 

1 

Nil 

Nil 

Liabinc 

7 

6 

6 

2 ( 1 pair) 

Nil 

Lulla 

2 

2 

■2 

Nil 

Nil 

Mann 

13 

13 

12 

Nil 

F/f-G/f 

Manninc 

9 

9 

8 

Nil 

B/b - C/b 

Oshere 

2 

2 

2 

Nil 

Nil 

Tortbmund 

2 

2 

2 

Nil 

Nil 

Wine 

1 

1 

1 

Nil 

Nil 

Wulfheard 

1 

1 

1 

Nil 

Nil 


GROUP I - FOUR LINE TYPE 
Biarnmod 101 

Ael.L BMA 409. Four Line. 1.04 g. Var. ii/3. Rev.: inverted trefoil, A, trefoil of pellets/BlARNM/ODMONE/TA. 
Weakly formed in area of mouth and chin on obv. T.G. Barnett bequest 1935. 

Dies: A/a 

Ael.2. SCBI 1, no. 541*. Four Line. 1.28g. Var. i/4. Rev.: A with trefoils of pellets facing 
outwards/BlARNM/ODMONE/TA Ex Young 1936; NCirc Jan. /Feb. 1924, item no. 27247; NCirc Nov./Dec. 1918. 
item no. 67290, described as EF and offered at £6 1 Ox.; Carlyon-Britton (1913) 335*: Astronomer (1906) 150: 
Montagu (1895) 504*; Brice. Metcalf and Northover 1985 note this coin as 43.96% silver - illustrated Plate 26. 
no. 83*. 

Dies: B/b 

Ael.3. Rashleigh (1909) 213, bt Spink, £4 lSj. Four Line. 1.01 g. Obv.: not known. Rev.: not known. Described ns 
fine. Ex Trewhiddle hoard, with similar penny of Torhtmund (Ael.8, see below). Almost certainly not BMA 409. 
Dies: not known 

Cuthelm 

Ael.4. BMC 44. Four Line. L28g. Var. ii/4. Rev.: A with trefoils of pellets facing outwards/CV-E>HEL/MMONE/TA 
Ex Gravesend hoard 1838. Metcalf and Northover 1985 note this coin as 48.1% silver - illustrated Plate 26, 
no.81*. 

Dies: A/a 

Torhtmund 

Ael.5. BMC 45. Four Line. L16g, Var, ii, with two tufts in front of diadem instead of normal pellets/3. Rev.: A 
with trefoils of pellets facing outwards/TORlTH/VN)MON/ET Ex Gravesend hoard 1838. Metcalf and Northover 
1985 note this coin as 43.6% silver - illustrated Plate 26, no. 84*. 

Dies: A/a 


100 See Corpus Poslcnpt coin Ae2.60a (following Ae2. 1 18). This adds a coin from a second die combination for Ella. 

101 Although sometimes transcribed as Biarnmond, Biarnmod would seem more logical and tics in with the Lunettes scries. 
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Ac 1.6. SCBI 9, no. 244*. Four Line. 0.95 g. Var. ii, with three (?) tufts in front of diadem/3. Rev '- A with trefoils 
of pellets facing outwards/ TORH" MV/ND MONE vertical line of three pellels/TA. Ex Browne Willis. This coin was 
given by Willis to Oxford between 1731 and 1758. Ruding 1840, Plate 15, ."Ethel red: 5*, but the weight is given as 
16.0 gr (1 .04 g) and the line of pellets on the third line is omitted. Iui Metcalf and Northover 1985 note this coin as 
46.19% silver - illustrated Plate 26, no.82*. 

Dies: B/b 

Ael,7. Stack (1999) 414*. Four Line. 1.09g. Var. ii, with three tufts in front of diadem/5. Similar dies to Ael.6. 
but on third line vertical line of pellets omitted and NE not ligated. Unless there is a fifth Four Line coin of this 
moneyer, this is almost certainly ‘A Gentleman in Scotland’ (1905) 61, ‘line and very rare type’, bt Fenton £1 I8r.; 
Brown (1869) 354, bt Taylor; Devonshire (1844) 164, bt Cureton 1 guinea. 

Dies: C/c 

Ael .8. Ryan (1952) 710. Four Line. Wnr, but chipped. Var. not determined/7? Rev . : not known. Bt Spink, ex Wells, 
for £4 5s.', ex Drabble (1939) 381 , described as ‘rather chipped’; Brushfield (1929) 26b, sold for £1 18.5. with a coin 
of Denewald (see Ae3.7 below); Carlyon-Britton (1916) 1643b, bt Brushfield £3 3i.: Rashleigh (1909) 214. bt G.H. 
Smith )5s.; ex Trcwhiddle hoard, with similar coin of Biarnmod (Ael. 3, see above). 

Dies: not known 

Osric 

Ael. 9. EMC 1999.0160*. Four Line. I.l7g. Var. iii/5. Rev.: +/OSRIC/MONETA/+ Found at Stanmore, Hants., 1999 
(SU4628). Now in Fitzwilliam Museum collection. 

Dies: A/a 

GROUP 2 - WESSEX REGULAR LUNETTES TYPE 
Biarneah 

No evidence of deliberate reverse die variation except, interestingly, on the coin of 'Bearhea', which is considered to 
be by the moneyer Biarneah. 

‘Bearhea’ 

Ae2, 1 . SCBI 1, no. 538*. Lunettes A. l,14g. Var. i/1. Rev. ; M NO/BE A R EE A/.ET A. Bt Lincoln 1910. Metcalf and 
Northover 1985 noted this coin as 30.64% silver - illustrated Plate 27, no. 88*. 

Dies: A/a 

Biarneah 

Ae2.2. BMC 2. Lunettes A. 1.34g. Var. i/3. Rev. H MO/BI ARNE A/NET A Ex G. Fox; ex Gravesend hoard 1838. 
Dies: B/b 

Ae2.3. SCBnO, no. 295*. Lunettes A. 1.22g. Var. i/1. Rev: HMO/B1ARNEA/NETA Dresser, bt Spink 1949. 

Dies: C/c 

Ae2.4. Bruim (1925) 60b. Lunettes A. 0.97 g. Large piece missing. Var. i/1 . Rev : HMO/BIARNEA/NETA Ex Croydon 
hoard 1862 and Allen (but not in Allen (1898) sale). Illustrated in Corbett Anderson 1877 as number 6*. Almost 
certainly Pegg (1980) 16, sold for £50. 

Dies: C/c 

Ae2.5. Sachsen-Coburg-Gotha (1928) 1386*. Lunettes A. 1. 17g. Var. i/1 . Rev : H MO/BI ARNE A/NET A Subsequently 
NCirc May 1976, offered at £450. NCin • July 1983, item no. 4736. offered at £1250, and CNG 76 (12 Sept. 2007), 
1856*. sold for S4200. 

Dies: D/d 

There are probably two other coins, one that could hare emanated front Murchison and another badly broken sped * 
men recorded in the Bruim sale. Neither can be traced to any hoard provenance. 

Biarnmod 

A moneyer with differentiated reverse dies. 

Ae2.6. BMC 4. Lunettes A. I.23g. Var. i, but die quite coarsely cut/ 1 . Rev.: DMO/BIARNMO/NETA (letters are 
thicker than normal). Ex Gravesend hoard 1 838. 

Dies: A/a 

Ae2.7. BMC 6. Lunettes A. 1.24g. Var. i/8. Rev : ODMO/B1ARNM/NET A Has the coppery appearance common to 
many Fox (and Gravesend) coins. Ex G. Fox 1 838; ex Gravesend hoard 1838. 

Dies: B/b 

Ae2.8. SCBI 9. no. 240*. Lunettes A. ).25g. Var. i/l. Rev: similar to Ae2.6. Ex Fagan (but not in 1933 sale), bt 
Ashmolean. Metcalf and Northover 1985 note this coin as 40.77% silver - illustrated Plate 27, no. 85*. 

Dies: C/c 

Ae2.9. SCBI 50, no. 190*. Lunettes A. 1 .47 g. Var. i/1, thicker lettering. Rev : DMO/BIARNMO/NETA St Petersburg; 
ex Reichel 1858. In Reichel 1843 catalogue as 63b (the number after AeCl, the Cenrcd Type C: see under 
‘Curiosities’ below). 

Dies: D/d 

Ae2.l0. Stack (1999) 410*. sold for £990. Lunettes A, USg. Var. i/3, thicker lettering. Rev : similar to Ac2.9, Ex 
Spink 29 March 1990, item no. 229*. sold for £990: NCirc June 1975, item no. 5488*, offered at £550: Lockett 


l0! Neither Rnding’s weights nor the engraving by Ba/.ire tan be guaranteed as entirely accurate. 
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( 1955) 481*, sold for £10: NCirc Aug. 1928. item no. 80235. bt Lockett £7. Subsequently Baldwin {2 May 2002) 
566*. estimated at £750 850. 

Dies: E/e 

Ae2.1 1. NCirc Sep. 1924, item no. 33698*. offered at £6. Lunettes A. Wnr. Var. i/I . Rev : similar to Ae2.9. 

Dies: F/f 

Ae2.l2. BMC 5. Lunettes A. I.29g (broken and somewhat corroded). Var. ii/l. Rev. : DMO/BIARNMO/NETA Ex G. 
Fox 1838; ex Gravesend hoard 1838. 

Dies G/e 

Ae2. 13. Stack (1999) 409*. sold for £715. Lunettes A. 0.99g. Var. ii/l. Rev.: DMON/BIARNMO/ETA Ex Elmore 
Jones (1971 ) 42*. sold for £160; NCirc Dec. 1973, item no. 9879*. described as ‘choice’ and offered at £275. 

Dies: H/h 

Ae2. 14. BMC 3 Lunettes A. I.26g. Var iv/8. Rev: similar to Ae2.9. Very brassy appearance. Ex G. Fox 1838; ex 
Gravesend hoard 1838. 

Dies: I/i 

Ae2.15. BMC 7. Lunettes A 1 .21 g Var. iv/8. Rev.: DMON/BIARNMO/ETA trefoil of pellets. Rather coppery 
appearance. Ex Gravesend hoard 1838. 

Dies: I/j 

Ae2.l6. LaRiviere (2002) 995*, sold for £1495. Lunettes A. 1 .26 a. Var. iv/8. Rev. : same as Ae2.l5. Ex Munzen & 
Medaillen sale no. 92 (4 Oct. 2001). 1226: SCMB Apr 1972, item no. H2707*. offered at £225; Drabble (1943) 
834*. This seems to be the earliest state of obverse die T. 

Dies; l/j 

Ac2.l7. SCBI 30. no. 297*. Lunettes A. 1 . 1 3 g. Var. iv/8. Rev.: ODM/BIARNM/ONETA This scents to be a worn state 
of obverse die l. Ex Waller J. Zimmerman, bt Spink 1964; NCirc June 1938. item no. 71917. offered at £8: NCirc 
Sep. 1920, item no. 85569. perfect preservation’. FDC. offered at £6 1 0.v. ; Montagu (1895) 509. bt Lincoln: Brice 
(1887): Bergne(l873) 148. bt Webster £4 6.v. 

Dies: ilk 

Ae2, 18. SCBI 30, no. 296*. Lunettes A. I.26g, Var. ii/8. American Numismatic Society; bt Spink 1952; Argyll 
(1949). Rev.: same as Ae2. 14. This seems to a later state of obverse die I. It would seem that damage to the obverse 
die has been repaired. There is a different treatment of the hair, which is enclosed in a bonnet. 

Dies: l variant/j 

Ae2.l9. Ratio (1930) 2620*. Lunettes A Wnr. Var. iv/8. Rev.: same as Ae2. 15. NCirc Dec. 1922, item no. 1 1965*. 
offered at 6 guineas. 

Dies: J/j 

Ae2.20. British Museum 1975 11-26-10. Lunettes A. 1 . 1 6 g. Var. iv/l. Drapery variant with 2 extra vertical bars 
added to the normal single vertical bar in the central panel. Additional bars both shorter than the vertical 'norm' 
bar. Rev: same as Ae2J5. Presented by H.H. King. SCMB Oct. 1960. item no. 7236*. offered at £22 lO.v. Ex 
Parsons (1954) 129*; ex Bruun (1925) 59*; 'Property of a Gentleman" (1903) 345. 

Dies: K/j 

A\e2.2l. Ryan (1952) 709*. sold for £10 1 0s. Lunettes A. 1 .30g. Var. iv, but with same drapery pattern as Ae2.20/I . 
Rev. : similar to Ae2.14. Ex Reynolds (1913) 43b, bt Spink. 

Dies: K/k 

Ae2.22. SCBI 42, no. 733*. Lunettes A. 0.54g, badly chipped. Var. ii/nr. Rev: similar to Ae2.14. St Albans 
Museum; found Abbev Orchard, St Albans 1968. 

Dies: L/l 

Seven nineteenth-century hoard coins are unaccounted for ( comprising Jive from the Gravesend hoard and two coins 
owned by Sir John Evans from the Croydon hoard) and the list shows twelve coins without a hoard provenance 
Nineteenth-century sale references are matched by coins currently recorded. 

Biarnwine 

/) moneyer whose reverse dies do not seem to be differentiated using pellets. However, the O and C> may act as 
differentiators. 

Ac2.23. SCBI 42. no. 734*. Lunettes A. 0.87g. slightly chipped. Var. i/1. Rev: NEMO/BIARNNI/NETA St Albans 
Museum; found Abbey Orchard. St Albans 1968. 

Dies: A/a 

Ae2.24. BM A 434 Lunettes A. 1 .28 g. Var. ii/l. Rev: NE MO/BI AR N VI/NET A Ex Beeston Tor hoard 1924. 

Dies: B/b 

Ae2.25. EMC 2004.0171*. Lunettes A. 0.41 g. severely chipped. Var. ii/l. Rev: similar to Ae2.24. Found at Roxton. 
Beds. (TL 1554). See also BNJ 75 (2005), Coin Register no. 158. 

Dies: C/c 

Ae2.26. SCMB July 1971. item no. H 1012*; Nov. 1971. item no. H2214* (offered on both occasions at £195). 
Lunettes A. Wnr. Var. ii/l. Rev.: similar to Ae2.25. 

Dies: D/d 
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One other coin (NCirc June 1933. item no. 25098, andNCitC Nov 1933. item no. 28206) not currently recorded. This 
moneyer otherwise not recorded for either the Gravesend or Croydon hoards. 

Burgnoth 

A moneyer with differentiated reverse dies. 

Ae2.27. Allen (1898) 190c; ex Croydon No. 2 hoard 1862. Lunettes A. Wnr. Var. i/3. Rev.: -BMO/B VRGNO/NET A 
Small chip at 10 o’clock. Illustrated in Corbet Anderson 1877 as number 9*. Allen catalogue states that coin has 
been mended. Possibly NCirc Sept. /Oct. 1917, item no. 55873, EF, offered at £3 (almost certainly the Croydon 
Hoard coin as the price is slightly lower than one would expect for a coin of this grade, which could indicate that 
it had been repaired). Almost certainly Bruun (1925) 60a, described as 'fine, but a piece broken out’, no other 
details except reading BVR.GNO-D MONETA. 

Dies: A/a 

Ae2.28. BMC 8. Lunettes A. 1.13g. Var. ii/i. Rev. : trefoil of pellets -BMO trefoil of pellet s/BVRGNO/.bET A trefoil 
of pellets. Provenance unknown. 

Dies: B/b 

Ae2.29. SCBI 30, no. 298*. Lunettes A. 0.92g. Var. ii/1, same dies as Ae2.29. Triton catalogue no. VII (12 Jan. 
2004) 1246*, sold for $1600; ex John Hopkins University, sold Bank Leu (Oct. 1994), 745*; J.W. Garrett 1942; W. 
Raymond 1922. Almost certainly Murchison (1866) 169. 

Dies: B/b 

Hoard coin traced. No other records outstanding. 

Diarulf 

A moneyer who appears to differentiate reverse dies. 

Ae2.30. BMC 11. Lunettes A. 1.22g. Var. i /l. Rev.: .FMON/DIARVL/.ETA. Central lines of lunettes are pelleted 
lines. Ex Gravesend hoard 1838. 

Dies: A/a 

This is the sole hoot'd coin recorded. No other coins recorded. 

Dudda (including coins of Dudd) 

A moneyer with differentiated reverse dies. 

Dudda 

Ae2.31. SCBI 20, no. 724*. Lunettes A. 1.22g. Var.i, with two tufts of hair in front of diadem/6, Rev: 
MON/DVDD A/ET A NCirc July 1982, item no. 5724*. offered at £750; Mack, bt Spink 1955, not in Mack sales; 
NCirc May 1923, item no. 18608*, offered at £4 I Or. and possibly overgraded as FDC, 

Dies: A/a 

Ae2.32. BMC 15. Lunettes A. 1.42g. Var. ii with tuft of hair in front of single-handed diadem/6. Rev: same as 
Ae2.3L Ex Gravesend hoard 1838. 

Dies: A/a 

Ae2.33. BMC 14. Lunettes A. Ll9g. Var. ii, but bonnet not very distinct/3, big lettering. Rev: 
.MON./DVDDA/.ETA. Ex Gravesend hoard 1838. 

Dies: B/b 

Ae2.34, BMC 13. Lunettes A. 1.11 g. Var. iii/3. Rev : MON/DVDDA/ETA Gravesend hoard 1838. 

Dies: C/c 

Ae2.35. Lockett (1958) 2699*, sold for £20. Lunettes A. Wnr. Var. iii/3. Rev: similar to Ae2.34. Ex Evans, bt Spink 
£5 15s. Almost certainly ex Carlyon-Brit ton (1916) 926, bt Spink £2 18s. Subsequently Glendining (27 May 1987) 
364*. sold for £580. 

Dies: D/d 

Ae2.36. SCBI 9, no. 241*. Lunettes A. 1.30g. Var. iv, but very coarse/1, thick letters. Rev : similar to Ae2.35, but 
coarser. Glendining (6 Apr. 1954) 1 33, ‘fine and rare’, estimated at £8 I Or. Metcalf and Northovei 1985 note this 
coin as 35.8% silver -illustrated Plate 27, no. 86*. 

Dies: E/e 

See also Postscript coin Ac2.36a (following Ae2. J i8 ). 

Dudd 

Ae2.37. Grantley (1944) 993 (sold for £3 12 j. 6 d.) Lunettes A. 1.21 g (wt derived from Noble catalogue). Lunettes 
A. Var. i/1. Rev: .MON./+DVDD vertical line of three pellets (although described as two in Grantley 
cataloguc)/.ETA. Rev. in very much more degraded style than ohv Ex Lawrence (1903). Almost certainly Allen 
(1898) 189a. Ex Croydon No. 2 hoard 1862; illustrated in Corbet Anderson 1877 as number 2*. Subsequently 
Noble (1975) 384*, where described as ‘slightly porous, otherwise good very line’, sold for £310. 

Dies: F/f 

Ae2.38. SCBI 21, no. 1944*. Lunettes A. Fragment (less than 30% of coin). Var. iii(?)/l . Rev : only visible (DV)DD 
vertical row of three pellets. Excavated at St Paul in the Bail church, Lincoln 1976. EMC 2000.0298. See 
Blackburn 1993. 

Dies: G/g 

Seven nineteenth-century hoard coins unaccounted for (six from Gravesend and one from Croydon) with only three 
coins without a pre-1900 provenance. One well-attested coin in EF condition no longer recorded is ex Crompton 
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Roberts (1920), item no. 81339. offered at £6: ex Montagu ( 1895) 506; ex Marsham-Townshend (1888) 140. bt 
Spink. This coin subsequently appeared in NCirc three times: Sep. 1921. item no. 9645; Mar. 1922. item no. 11967: 
and Mar. 1925, item no. 38443. The location of NCirc Jan. 1969. item no. 328. VFIEF. offered at £90 but not 
illustrated, is also currently unknown. Tins coin is said to read DVD A. This could of course be a mis-prim or a 
mis-reading, although the latter would be surprising in view of the simple name. 

Dunn 

A moneyer with differentiated reverse dies . 

Ae2,39. BMC 17, Lunettes A. 1.27g. Var. i/1 . Rev. : MON/+DVNN/ETA Ex Gravesend hoard 1838. 

Dies: A/a 

Ae2.40. BMC 18, Lunettes A. 1 .55 g. Var. i/1. Rev : as Ae2.40, but trefoils of pellets pointing outwards at each end 
of first and third lines. Ex Gravesend hoard 1838. 

Dies: B/b 

Ae2,4L SCSI 2, no. 558*. Lunettes A. l.22g. Var, i/3. Rev : MON/DVNN/ETA Coats collection. 

Dies: C/c 

Ae2,42. SCBI 29, no. 1 1 17*. Lunettes A. 1.30g. Var. i/l. Rev. similar to Ae2.4L Stated to be a modem forgery, 
but weight acceptable and style looks genuine. Coin is very similar in design and die-cutting to Ae2.41, but is 
clearly not from the same die. If it is a modern forgery, it is a most assured production. Ex Nelson 1953. 

Dies: D/d 

Ae2.43. SCBI 30, no. 299*. Lunettes A. 0.97 g. Var. ii/1. Rev.: similar to Ae2.39. American Numismatic Society; 
ex D.R Dickie 1967; ex Drabble (1943) 835, sold for £5 5s.; ex Bascom (1914) 58*. bt Baldwin £2 18s. 

Dies: E/c 

Ae2.44. Stack (1999) 411*. Lunettes A, 1.18g. Var. ii/1, rev. similar to Ae2.39 but has trefoils of pellets at each 
end of first and third line. Ex Lovejoy (1997) 1426. 

Dies: F/f 

Four hoard coins not currently recorded, including two owned by Sir John Evans from the Croydon hoard. Four coins 
in the above list lack a pre-1900 provenance. Interestingly there are also two reverses not recorded in the above list: 
MON/DVNN/ETA ( Crompton Roberts ( 1920), item no. 81338; subsequently NCirc Sep. 1921. item no. 9645 1. and 
NCirc Mar. 1925, item no. 38443) and .MON-/DVNN/.ET A. ( NCirc June 1913. item no. 6017. oth/ NC irc Mar. 1916. 
item no. 39367 ). The location of these is unknown. Including these coins, it is possible that three or four additional 
coins may exist. 

Elbere 

A moneyer with differentiated reverse dies. 

Ae2.45. BMC 22. Lunettes A. 1.29g. Var. i/1. Rev.: .MON./EIBERE/.ET A. Ex Miles (1820); Barker (1803) 468. 
Almost certainly ex Tyssen (1802). 19.4 gr (1.25g, but all Ruding weights seem to be around 0.5 gr light, which 
would bring weight up to that of BMC 22). Ruding 1840, Plate 15, As th el red 3*. Also quite possibly Fountaine 
(1705), 32*. 

Dies: A/a 

Ae2.46 Lincolnshire County Council, Usher Gallery. Lunettes A. Wnr. Var. i/l. Rev.: same as Ae2.53. Ex 
Walmsgale, Lines., hoard 1985. 

Dies: H/h 

Ac2.47. Blunt 340*. Lunettes A. 1 .21 g. Var. iv, but very anomalous bust, with die occlusions to face and head, but 
standard drapery/3. Rev.: MON/ELBERE/ETA in large letters. Ex Lockett (1955) 482, sold for £9 l0x\; Wilcox (1908) 
6, bt Lockett £4. 

Dies: B/b 

Ae2.48. SCBI 1, no. 539*. Lunettes A. L12g. Var. i/3. Rev. : MON/ELBERE/ETA Ex Henderson (1953). purchased 
Spink 1895 (also illustrated in North 1994*); possibly NCirc Dec. 1892, item no. 1410, a VF coin offered at £2 5.v. 
Metcalf and Northover 1985 note this coin as 32.42% silver - illustrated Plate 27, no. 89*. 

Dies; C/c 

Ae2.49. SCBI 9, no. 242*. Lunettes A. 0.93 g (chipped). Var. i/l. Rev. MON/ELBERE/ETA in thick lettering. Bt 1951: 
ex Lawrence (1951) 227, bt Baldwin for £4 5s. Metcalf and Northover 1985 note this coin as 23.22% silver - illus- 
trated Plate 27, no. 91*. 

Dies: D/d 

Ae2.50. SCBI 24, no. 379*. Lunettes A. 1.19g, but coin struck on irregular flan. Var. i/l. Rev. : 
MON/ELBERE/ETA. Taunton Museum, catalogued in 1962, original provenance uncertain. 

Dies: E/e 

Ae2.5l . Drabble (1939) 379*. Lunettes A. Wnr. Var. i/3. Rev. : similar to Ae2.48. 

Dies: F/f 

Ae2.52. Marshall (2004) 42*. Lunettes A. L12g, but edge chipped below' bust. Surface crack on rev. Var. i/l. Rev.: 
similar to Ae2,48. Ex NCirc Oct. 1942, item no. 16359, for £1 15s. 

Dies: G/g 

Ae2.53. BMC 20. Lunettes A. 1.53g. Var. iii/1. Rev : MON/EIBERE/ET A Ex Gravesend board 1838. 

Dies: H/h 
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Ae2.54. BMA 436. Lunettes A. 1.28g. Var. iii/1. Rev. : similar to Ae2.48. Ex Evans; Croydon hoard 1862 
(illustrated in Corbet Anderson 1877 as number 1 1*). 

Dies: I/i 

Ae2.55. BMC 21. Lunettes A. 1 .35 g. Var. iii /l. Rev. : MON/ELBE RE/ETA Ex Gravesend hoard 1838. 

Dies: J/j 

Ae2.56. SCBI 16, no. 139*. Lunettes A. L43g. Var. iii/1. Rev. as Ae2.53. Nor web (1986) 778*, sold for £1700; 
Brand; Carlyon-Britton (1913) 334*, bt Spink £3 3.v. Subsequently NCirc May 1990, item no. 2478*, offered at 
£1800, and Stack (1999) 412*. sold for £2860. 

Dies: K/k 

Ae2.S7. Dr Bird (1974) 90*, sold for £360. Lunettes A. 1.32g. Var. iii/3. Rev. : similar to Ae2.56, but middle line 
reads ELB.ERE. 

Dies: L/l 

Ae2.58. Goodacre (on permanent loan to Ashmolean Museum). Lunettes A. Wnr. Var. iii/3. Rev. : same as Ae2.57. 
Metcalf and Northover 1985 note this coin as 24.94% silver - illustrated Plate 27, no. 90*. 

Dies: L/l 

Four nineteenth-century hoard coins not currently recorded ( two each from Gravesend and Croydon ), but eight coins 
above lack pre-1890 provenances. 

See also Postscript coins Ae2.46a and Ae2.52a (following Ae2. 118). 

Ella 

A tnoneyer with the most complex reverses in the Wessex series. Ella has two reverses ( a and b) that are definitely of 
the same design, but from different dies, indicating that in this instance at least a privy marking system to differenti- 
ate dies did not operate. With such a small sample it is impossible to assess whether die differentiation tms used . 103 
Ae2.59. BMC2i. Lunettes A. L .23 g. Var. ii/3. Rev. : :MON:/+ELLA five pellets/ETA: E,\ Gravesend hoard 1838. 
Dies: A/a 

Ae2.60. BMA 437. Lunettes A. 1.22g. Var. ii/3. Rev. very similar to Ae2.60. Ex Beeston Tor hoard 1924. 

Dies: A/b 

See also Postscript coin Ae 2.60a (following Ae2.I18). 

Ethel red 

A tnoneyer with no immediately obvious reverse die variation except for 0 and O. 

Ae2.6l. BMC 24. Lunettes A. 0.99g. Var. i/1. Rev.: MON/E-BELRED/ETA Ex Sotheby, Misc. Sale (1842) 49. Possibly 
Fountaine (1705) 33*. 

Dies: A/a 

Ae2.62. SCBI 24, no. 380*. Lunettes A. 1.26g. Var. i/1 . Rev : same as Ae2.6l. Taunton Museum, ex H. Norris 
1890. 

Dies: A/a 

Ae2.63. Rose (1974) 79*, sold for £380. Lunettes A. Wnr. Var. i/3. Rev. : similar to Ae2.64. Ex Macfayden (1925) 
31, sold for £2 18s.; Anthony (1871). Almost certainly NCirc Oct. 1911, item no. 92057, described as FDC and 
offered at £4 )0 j.; NCirc June 1913, item no. 6019, described as EF and offered at £4; NCirc Mar. 1916, item 
no. 39369. described as EF and offered at £3 15s. Possibly ex Christmas (1864) 173, bt Gibbs, described as ‘very 
beautiful', and Croydon No. 2 hoard 1862. 

Dies: B/b 

Ae2.64. BMC 27. Lunettes A. 1 .29 g. Var. i/3. Rev : DMO/E+DELRE/NETA Unknown provenance. 

Dies: C/c 

Ae2.65. BMC 25. Lunettes A. 1 . 15g. Var. i/3. Rev. : similar to Ae2.61, Ex Thane (1819). 

Dies: D/d 

Ae2.66. NCirc July 1970, item no. 8289*. VF and offered at £100. Lunettes A. 0.97g, with extensive chip across 
right side. Var. i/3. Rev : similar to Ae2.65. Also NCirc Jan. 1971. item no. 398*. offered at £85. Subsequently Spink 
(8 Oct. 1980) 871*, estimate £300. Possibly ex Henry Clark (1898) 15, 'edge partly off’. 

Dies: E/e 

Ae2.67. BMC 26. Lunettes A. L32g. Var. i/1 . Rev: MON/E-BELRED/ETA Ex Gravesend hoard 1838. 

Dies: F/f 

Ae2.68. SCBI 50, no. 191*. Lunettes A. 0.98g, pierced. Var. jj/1. Rev: same as Ae2.67. St Petersburg; ex RcicheJ 
1858 (no. 100 in bis inventory). 

Dies: G/f 

Ae2.69. National Museum of Ireland. Lunettes A. Wnr. Var. ii/1. Rev. : same as Ae2.67. Ex Burgred hoard 
(Ireland). 

Dies: G/f 

Ae2.70. BMA 438. Lunettes A. 1.23 g. Var. i/1 . Rev.: similar to Ae2.61, but middle line reads E-KDELRED Ex Evans; 
Croydon hoard 1862. Illustrated in Corbet Anderson 1877 as number 12*. 

Dies: H/g 


IH The Postscript coin (Ac2.60a) adds a second obverse and third reverse die. On this coin the reverse die is different 
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Ae2.7l . Burstal ( 1912) 50*, sold for £7 lO.v. Lunettes A. 1.2Sg. Var. i/1. Rev.: similar to Ae2.61. Almost certainly 
the second Evans coin mentioned in Corbet Anderson 1877. The impression is given that they are die duplicates. 
This is certainly true for the obverse but the reverse, although stylistically similar, is from a different die. 

Dies: G/h 

Ac2.72. Carlyon-Britton (1918) 1642*. Lunettes A. I.10g. Var. i/l. Rev. : similar to Ae2.61. Bt Spink. Possibly 
O'Hagan (1907) 320, bt Spink £3 8.?.; ex Samuel Smith (1895) 15. bl O’Hagan. 

Dies: I/h 

Ae2.73. SCBI 50. no, 192*. Lunettes A. I.l4g, chipped. Var. ii jusl/1. Rev: similar to Ae2.6l. St Petersburg: ex 
Reichel 1858. 

Dies: J/i 

Ae2.74. SCBI 20. no. 725*. Lunettes A. !.34g. Var. i/I. Rev : similar to Ae2.6l. Ex Mack (1975) 110*. sold for 
£320; NCirc Mar. 1924, item no. 28872, offered at £3 lO.v.; Dunsforth Church find. Described in Mack sale 
catalogue as 'heavily patinated with verdigris, otherwise very fine - . 

Dies: K/j 

There are probably two Wessex Regular style nineteenth-century boon I coins, both from tlw Gravesend hoard, not 
accounted for here. These may be included in the above as three coins lack pre-1890 provenances. 

Herebcald 

A moneyer who, from the very limited evidence, seems to have differentiated dies. 

Ae2.75. BMC 28. Lunettes A. 1 . 1 7 g. Var. ii/1. Rev. : LDMO/FEREBE A/NiTA Ex Tyssen (1302); ex Hodsoll (1794). 
Dies: A/a 

Ae2.76. A.H. Baldwin private collection. Lunettes A. Wnr. Var. nr/1. Rev. as Ae2.76. but with pellet at end of 
third line. Possibly ex John Bennington and Croydon hoard 1862. 

Dies: not known. 

Two Gravesend hoard coins t one illustrated in Corbet Anderson 1877 as number 5*) and another from the Dunsforth 
Church find have not been traced, but the latter coin is probably NCirc Mar 1924. item no. 2887. 'much broken'. 

I lerewulf 

A moneyer with differentiated reverse dies. 

Ae2.77. BMC 29. Lunettes A. 1.21 g. Var. i / 3. Rev. : /MON three pellets above/EEREVLF/ETA Ex CulT 1839. 

Dies: A/a 

Ae2.78. SCBI 20, no. 726*. Lunettes A. 0.98g. edge chipped at 1 o’clock. Var. i/5. Rev : .MON./HEREVLF/.ETA. Bt 
Spink 1950, not in Mack sales. Previously Peace (1893) 33, bt Verity? Subsequently Spink sale (31 Mar. 1982), lot 
58*. offered at £250, however this coin seems to have become extensively damaged since its illustration in the Mack 
catalogue. 

Dies: B/b 

Ae2.79. Goldberg Coins (16 Feb. 2001), 3554*. estimate S400-550; ex Benson collection. Lunettes A. Wnr, but 
edge chipped. Var. i/3. Rev. : m 0N/HERF. VLF/ET A 
Dies: C/c 

Ae2.80. Lyons. Lunettes A. 1 . 1 1 g, but slightly chipped. Var. i/3. Rev. : same as Ae2.80. Boyd (2005) 781 * and Lord 
Airlie (1897) 3 (part). 

Dies: D/c 

For a moneyer entirely missing from the major finds a surprising number of coins are noted. 

Lang 

No evidence of die variation being used by this moneyer. 

Ae2.81. BMA 439. Lunettes A. 1.1 7g. Var. i/I. Rev : MON/+LANG/ETA Ex Bceston Tor hoard 1924. 

Dies: A/a 

A unique coin for this moneyer. 

Liabinc (including Leab) 

With the exception of Ae2.82. a moneyer who does not seem to have used differentiated reverse dies. 

Liabinc 

Ae2.82. Drabble (1939) 380*. Lunettes A. l.ISg. Var. i/1. Rev MON/LlABIbOETA trefoil of pellets. Subsequently 
Bruun Rasmussen sale (11 Dec. 2006) 5433*, sold for £2550. 

Dies: A/a 

Ae2.83. Lockett (1960) 3628*. Lunettes A. 1.01 g. Var. i/1. Rev.: MON/LIABINDETA Ex Maish (1918) 23*, sold for 
£3; NCirc July 1918, item no. 64610, offered at £4. Subsequently Clonterbrook Trust (1974) 29*. 

Dies: B/b 

Ae2.84. BMC 30. Lunettes A. 1.21 g: Var. ii/1 . Rev. : similar to Ae2,83. Ex G. Fox 1838 (almost certainly Gravesend 
hoard 1838). 

Dies: C/c 
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Ae2.85. BMA 440. Lunettes A. I.14g. Var. ii/1. Rev.: similar to Ae2.83. Ex Morgan and Evans, acquired 1915. 
Dies: D/d 

Ae2.86. Murdoch (1903) lot 70*, bt Spink £7 5s. Lunettes A. Wnr. Var. i/3. Rev : similar to Ae2.83. Subsequently 
SCMB Mar. 1988, item no. E40, olTered at £700+ : NCirc Nov. 1986, item 7590*, offered at £700; SC MB Nov. 
1972, item no. H3364, offered at £150*: SCMB June 1972, item no. H2877*, offered at £160: NCitv Ocl. 1968, item 
7320*. offered at £95; NCirc Feb. 1906, item no. 24345, described as EF. for £7 1 0s.; NCirc June 1904, item no. 
5177, at £8; NCirc July 1903. item no. 94478, offered at £9 and described as FDC. 

Dies: E/e 

Ae2.87 SCMB Jan. 1968, item no. N1685. Lunettes A. Wnr. Var. i/1. Rev.: same dies as Ae2.86. Ex Westminster 
Abbey chalice. 

Dies: E/e 

Leah 

Ae2.88. Dix Noonan Webb sale (8 Oct. 2002) 1018, sold for £310. Lunettes A. 0.82g, top of obv. badly chipped. 
Var. i/1 . Obv. similar to Ae2.82. Rev.: .MON./+LEAB trefoil of pellets/.ETA Almost certainly NCirc Mar. 1924, item 
no. 28943, offered at £1. and NCirc Apr. 1927, item no. 66992, offered at £1 10s. 

Dies: F/f 

One Croydon 1862 hoard coin not traced, but five coins have no nineteenth-century provenance. One coin seems to 
come front the early nineteenth century, being first recorded in the Rich ( 1828) Side; the others are later. 

Lull a 

A moneyer with differentiated reverse dies. 

Ae2.89. CNG Triton V (16 Jan 2002), sold for $1900. Lunettes A. 1.25g. Var. i/1. Rev: MO N/+LVLL A/ETA Ex 
Baldwin 18 (13 Oct 1998) 1667*, withdrawn; Frankfurt AK106 (1965); Frankfurt AK105 (1965); SCMB Aug. 
1962, item no. HI 109*, offered at £22. Also possibly Notl (1842) ‘LVLLA MON ETA’. If this link is correct it 
would make this a pre-Gravesend hoard coin as only one coin of this moneyer is known from the Gravesend hoard 
and that is in the British Museum. Subsequently CNG sale 66 (13 May 2004) 197*, sold for S2600. 

Dies: A/a 

Ae2.90. BMC 31 . Lunettes A. 1.17g. Var. ii/1. Rev : .M'>N./LVLLA three vertical pellets/.ETA. Ex Gravesend hoard 
1838. 

Dies: B/b 

No additional coins recorded. 

Mann 

Despite the variety of dies this monever seems to exhibit only limited reverse die variation. 

Ae2.91. BMC 32. Lunettes A. 1.27g. Var. i/1, Rev: MON/MANN/ETA Ex G. Fox 1838. 

Dies A/a 

Ae2.92. Lockett (I960) 3629. Lunettes A. l.llg. Var. i/3. Rev: MON/MANN/ETA Ex H.C. Miller (New York 
1920). Subsequently Baldwin 1974 and Spink sale (12 July 2002) 15*, sold for£l 100. 

Dies: B/b 

Ae2.93. Parsons (1929) 90*, bt Baldwin £2. Lunettes A. Wnr. Var. i, but not conventionally cut - tunic central 
panel has two vertical rows of three pellets either side of a central vertical bar/3. Rev.: trefoil of pellets MOH tre- 
foil of pellets/+MAHH/t refoil of pellets ETA trefoil of pellets. All in bold lettering. Ex NCirc Nov. 1912, item no. 
107192, offered at £3. but stated that the last set of pellets on the first line is a pair (they can easily be mistaken as 
such). 

Dies: C/c 

Ae2.94. Watters (191 3) 46* (obv only; rev from Rasmussen). Lunettes A. 1.30g. Var. i/3. Rev : similar to Ae2.91. 
Ex Sir J. McLean (‘Astronomer’) (1906) 152; Marsham-Townshend (1888), bt McLean for £5, ‘very fine’; Cuff 
(1854) 445, bt Chaffers £1 (but not in Chaffers's 1857 sale). Subsequently olTered for sale six times in NCirc 
between Apr. 1927 and May 1937. 104 Bruun Rasmussen (1 1 Dec 2006), item no. 5434*, sold for €3600. Possibly, in 
view of condition. NCirc July 1917, item no. 54174. *a superb penny in perfect condition’ offered at £5 10s. 

Dies: D/d 

Ae2.95. Grantley (1944) 995, sold for £2 8s. Lunettes A. Wnr. Slightly chipped. (Wt of 1.77g given in NCirc Dec. 
1990 must be wrong; possibly l.27g). Var. i/1 . Rev: similar to Ae2.96. Almost certainly ex Corbally Brown (1935) 
351; Mann (1917) 152, bt Gantz £2 5 s.. ‘fine and rare, but a little chipped’. Subsequently NCirc Dec. 1990, item 
no. 7556*, offered at £700. 

Dies: E/e 

Ae2.96. Slaney (2005) 1319*. sold for £1900. Lunettes A. 1.24g. Var. i/3. Rev : -MON-/MANN/.ETA. Ex NCirc Feb 
1995, item no. 102; Cassal (1924) 10, ‘very fine and rare’; Young (1 881); Bergne (1873) 149: Christmas (184) 174, 
described as ‘very beautiful’, bt Bergne; Croydon hoard 1862. 

Dies: F/f 


Apr. 1927, item no. 66993. offered at £7; June 1929, item no. 88150. offered at £6 I0.v.; Apr, 1931, item no. 6417. offered 
at £4 1 5s.; Mar. 1 932, item no. 14445. offered ai £5: Nov. 1933. item no. 28205. offered at £6 lO.v.: and May 1937. item no. 61 (49. 
offered at £5 I Os. 
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Ae2.97. BMC 34. Lunettes A. ).l6g. Var. ii/1. Rev.: same as Ae2.96. Ex Gravesend hoard 1838. 

Dies: G/f 

Ae2.98. BMC 35. Lunettes A. 1.22 g. Var. ii/1. Rev.: similar to Ae2.92. Ex Gravesend hoard 1838. 

Dies: H/g 

Ae2.99. BMC 36. Lunettes A. 1. 1 5g, slightly chipped. Var. ii/1 . Rev. : as Ae2.92, but first and third lines have tre- 
foils of pellets at each end pointing outwards. Thane (1819). 

Dies: I/h 

Ae2. 100. SCBI 1, no. 540*. Lunettes A. 1.32g. Var. ii/1. Rev : similar to Ae2.92. Duncanson (1930); ex Smart; 
Sainthill (1870) 163. illustrated Sainthill 1844, Plate 20*; Southampton hoard 1836. Metcalf and Northover 1985 
note this coin as 23.91% silver - illustrated Plate 27, number 92*. 

Dies: J/i 

Ae2.101. BMC 33. Lunettes A. 1.28 g. Var. iii/1. Rev.: similar to Ac2.9l, but As barred and pellets at beginning 
and end of first and third line. Ex Gravesend hoard 1838, 

Dies: KJj 

Ae2.102. Lockett (1955) 483, sold for £12. Lunettes A. Wnr. Var. iii/1. Rev.: .MON./MA.NN/.ETA. Ex Baldwin, 
stock number 95720 (bt 1910), sold for £4; ex Allen (1898) 188; Croydon hoard 1862. Illustrated in Corbet 
Anderson 1877 as Number 1*. NCirc July 1917, item no. 54174, ‘a superb penny, in perfect condition’ offered at 
£5 10s. Subsequently NCirc Nov. 1977, item no. 1 1446*. offered at £650; NCirc May 1978, item no. 6339*. offered 
at £750; NCirc Oct. 1989 item no, 5348*, offered at £900. 

Dies: L/k 

Ae2.l03. Stack (1999) 413*, bt Hall for £792. Lunettes A. 1.43 g. Var, iv, but with double diadem at 30° rather than 
45° and slight variation with extra pellets in drapery/3. Rev.: similar to Ae2.91, but As unbarred. Ex SC MB July 
1986, item no.E260; NCirc Oct. 1967 6449*. offered at £100. Subsequently Hall (2006) 37*. sold for £2000. 

Dies: M/l 

Three nineteenth-century hoard coins and pre-1900 records largely match modern references. EMC. 2001.0939 ( with 
reverse possibly the same as or similar to Ae2.95. weighing I.26g) is almost certainly a Group 2 coin, but no image 
is available. 

Manninc 

Ruding 1840 separates Maninc and Manninc as different moneyers, but the range of spellings suggests only one mom 
ever is involved. Such die variation as exists seems to be focussed on the epigraphy of the moneyer's name, at least five 
different arrangements being noted. 

Ae2.l04. BMC 38. Lunettes A. 1.32g. Var. i/1. Rev : MON/MAN1NC/ETA Ex Young (dealer), otherwise 
provenance unknown. 

Dies: A/a 

Ae2. 105, BMC 39. Lunettes A. 1.30g. Var. HI. Rev.: MON/MAN INNC/ET A Ex Gravesend hoard 1838. 

Dies: B/b 

Ae2.106. Lyons. Lunettes A. 1.14g, small chip. Var. i/1. Rev: same as Ae2.105. Hopkins (2002) 24*. sold for £600. 
Possibly NCirc Feb. 1906, item no. 24346 (although the coin is described as EF, it is offered at £3 10j., which is 
somewhat cheaper than the other three Tithelred I coins on the same list and the price could be discounted 
because of the small chip). 

Dies: C/b 

Ae2.107. BMC 408. Lunettes A. ).03g. Var. i/1. Rev: as Ae2. 104, but moneyer reads MANN INI T.G. Barnett 
bequest. 

Dies: D/c 

Ae2.l08. Neild (1993) 417*. Lunettes A? Wnr. Var. i/3. Rev. : MON/MAN1NC/ETA Ex Sotheby (13 Feb. 1986) 26*. 
estimated at £350-450. NCirc Sep. 1924, item no. 33699; NCirc Nov. 1917, item no. 57619; and NCirc June 1904. 
item no. 5178 all have this same unique reverse reading and are probably this coin. 

Dies: E/d 

Ae2.109. SCBI A, no. 668*. Lunettes A. 1.34g. Var. 1/1 . Rev. : MON/MANNItC/ETA Ex Montagu (1895) 510. 

Dies: F/c 

Ae2.1 10. BMC 37, Lunettes A. 1. 19g. Var. ii/3. Rev : MON/ MANN IN C/ETA Ex Gravesend hoard 1838. 

Dies: G/f 

Ae2. 111. SCBI )l(i), no. 41*. Lunettes A. 1.34g. Var. ii, with single band diadem/I, in large letters. Rev. : 
MON/MANN INC/ETA in large bold letters. Ex Baldwin; almost certainly ex NCirc Sep. 1919, item no. 74706, 
‘unusually fine’ and stated to be from ‘noted collections’ (e.g. Carlyon-Britton, etc.), offered at £5 1 0.v. 

Dies:H/g 

Ae2. 1 12. SCBI 9, no. 243*. Lunettes A. 1.22g. Var. iii, but with a coarse style bust/3. Rev : MON/MANNINC/ETA 
Ex Fagan (but not in 1 933 sale). 

Dies: J/h 

Two Gravesend hoard coins not currently recorded. Early references largely match coins listed above. 
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Oshere 

From the very limited sample available , there is no evidence that this moneyer used reverse die variation. 

Ae2.1 13. SCSI 50, no. 193. Lunettes A. 1.20g. Var. i/3. Rev. MON/OSHER.E/ETA St Petersburg; ex Reichel 1858; 
bt by Reichel 1843 (his inventory 101); Dawson (1842) 236, bt Till. 

Dies; A/a 

Ae2.)14. BMC 40. Lunettes A. 1.10g. Var. li/3. Rev.: MON/OSHERE/ETA Ex G. Fox 1838; almost certainly 
Gravesend hoard 183S. 

Dies: B/b 

One coin ex BM Duplicates 9 May IS42 337a, bt Danziger tl 13s, not recorded since sale. 

Torhtmund 

A moneyer with differentiated reverse dies. 

Ae2.1l5. BMC 4). Lunettes A. 1.12g. Var. ii/l. Rev.: trefoil of pellets above M RDM O/TORH" M V/l\E T A Ex 
Gravesend hoard 1838. 

Dies: A /a 

Ae2. 116. BMC 42. Lunettes A. 1.21 g. Var. ii/l Rev. : NDM/TORETMV/OKETA Ex Gravesend hoard 1838. 

Dies: B/b 

A Beeston Tor hoard coin not traced. 

Wine 

From the only sample available there is no evidence this moneyer used reverse die variation. 

Ae2.U7. Lockett (1955) 484, sold for £11. Lunettes A. Wnr. Var. ii/l. Rev : MON/+V VINE/ET A Ex Sir John Evans: 
Croydon hoard 1 862 (illustrated in Corbet Anderson 1877 as number 13*). 

Dies: A/a 

Possibly two other coins am raced, but could be Wessex Irregular style. 

Wulfeard 

From the sole example available this moneyer seems to have used reverse die variation. 

Ae2. 1 18. Blunt 341*. Lunettes A. Wnr. chipped. Var. iv, but very coarse/5? Rev ; DOM/VVLFER/bET A trefoil of pel- 
lets. Ex Wells (1949); Gantz (1941) 1027, sold for £1 14*.; NCirc Apr. 1927, item no. 66996, EF ofTered at £3 I0.v.; 
NCirc Nov. 1923, item no. 25265, EF and offered at £3; NCirc Nov. 1919, item no. 76233. ‘Perfect, but for a slight 
chip/ offered at £5; Allen (1898) 190b; Croydon hoard 1862 (illustrated in Corbet Anderson 1877 as number 3*). 
NCirc Apr. 1927 hints that the coin is ex Carlyon- Britton. 

Dies; A/a 

Single hoard coin noted. EMC 2001.0940, with rev. DMO/ WLF A/NET A and weighing 1.13 g, could be a Group 2 or 
3 coin, but no image is available. 

GROUP 2 POSTSCRIPT 

Since writing this paper four additional Group 2 coins have come to light. These are recorded here but have not 
been included Iu the study, their discovery being too late for this. Their presence makes no difference to the 
conclusions of the paper. 

Dudda 

Ae2.36a. Birmingham Museum and Art Gallery, accession no. 1993 C 481. Lunettes A. 1.27 g. Var. ii/3. Rev.: not 
known, lan Donal Finney bequest, 1993; bt Seabv, 19 Feb. 1951. 

Dies: H/h 

Elbere 

Ae2.46a. EMC 2006.0340*. Lunettes A. Wnr, extensive area of coin missing. Obv : same as BMC 22. Rev.: similar 
to Ae2.45. Found Kelvedon. Essex. 

Dies: A/m 

Ae2.52a. Grantley (1944) 994, sold for £4 15*. Lunettes A. Wnr. Var ill. Rev: MON/ELBER E/ETA Subsequently 
Larsen (1972) 15*. Larsen catalogue states coin is ex Lincoln. This may be the Lincoln ‘Number One’ collection, 
dispersed 19 34. 105 
Dies: M/m 

Ella 

Ae2.60a. NCirc Feb. 2007. item no. HS2716*, sold for £480. Lunettes A. 1 .03 g, extensively chipped. Var. ii/3. 
Rev.: MON7+ELLA five pellets/ETA Almost certainly Sotheby. 6 Apr. I S99, 221, chipped, bt Lincoln. 

Dies: B/c 

GROUP 3 - WESSEX IRREGULAR LUNETTES TYPE 
Biarneah 

Ae3. 1. Carlyon-Brilton (1916) 925*, bt Daniels £2 18*. Lunettes A. 1 .04 g. Var. vii. with a small crescent in front 
of diadem pellet/2. Rev.: trefoils of pellets at each end MON/BERIE (or FE)AM/trcfoils of pellets at each end ETA 


l#s See Manville and Robertson 1986. 377. 
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Lettering, especially on obv., is thicker than normal and the head is cut to a style very similar to Ae3.3. Ex Shand 
(1949) 312, sold for £9 5s.; Waterloo Bridge Find (see BNJ 1906, plate facing p. 59, this coin illustrated as 23 obv. * 
and 24 rev*) m 
Dies: A/a 

Ae3.2. MacKay coll. no. 07/04. Lunettes A. 1 ,17g. Var. vi, bust with double inner circle and elaborate treatment 
of drapery/2. Rev. : .HMO./B1 ARh£ A/.NET A. DNW Sept. 2007, 185*; ex Stack (1999) 408*; ex NCirc Sep. 1989, item 
no. 4595. offered at £975*; Ridgemount (1989) 51*. unsold; Lockett 2700*. bt Sieffert £22; Grantley (1944) 992, 
sold for £9; Andrews (1934); Shepherd (1885) 67, sold for £2 19s.; ex Durrant, 1870. 

Dies: B/b 

Ae3.3. BMC L Lunettes A. l.OOg. Var. vi. but non-standard drapery as there are two instead of one downward 
lines in bottom of central panel/2. Rev. : HMO/B1 ARNE A/NET A Coin appears to be coppery in colour and almost 
certainly debased. Tyssen (1802); ex Southgate (1795). Also illustrated Ruding 1840, Plate 15, /Ethel red: 4*. 

Dies: C/c 

Dealla 

Ae3.4. BMC 9. Lunettes A. I.26g. Var. vii, but two rows of hair and bust drapery standard/ 10. 107 Rev. : 
MON4DE ALL A/.ETA. Ex Gravesend hoard 1838. On a small dan. Pagan believed this coin to be a contemporary 
copy, see Pagan 1966, 17, but he now accepts our view that it is more probably official with weight and style con- 
sistent with the Irregular Wessex var. vii. Illustrated in North 1994 at Plate 10*. 

Dies: A/a 

Denewald 

Ae3.5. BMC 10. Lunettes A. 1.22g. Var. vii, drapery: central panel, one vertical bar only/ 1 8. Rev. : .DMO./DEN 
VAL/.NETA. Ex Tyssen (1802). Also illustrated Ruding 1840, Plate 15, /Etheired: 1*. 

Dies: A/a 

Ac3.6. BMA 435. Lunettes A. 1.26g. Var. vii, drapery: outer panels, two hooped lines, central panel one vertical 
line/19. Rev.: trefoil of pellets DMOIl/DEFEPAL/inverted trefoil of pellets ETA inverted trefoil of pellets. Ex Morgan: 
Evans; Croydon hoard 1862 (illustrated in Corbet Anderson 1877 as number 10*). 

Dies: B/b 

Ae3.7. Carlyon-Britton (1918) 1643a. VF. bt Brushfield. Lunettes A. Wnr. Var. vii. drapery outer panels, three 
hooped lines; central panel, one vertical bar topped by a small horizontal/! 1, Rev.: trefoil of pellets 
MON./DENEPALD/inverted trefoil of pellets ETA inverted trefoil of pellets. Ex Allen (1898) 190a: Croydon hoard 
1862 (illustrated in Corbet Anderson 1877 as number 4*). Subsequently Brushfield (1929) 26a, ‘a fine coin’, sold 
with a Four-Line Torhtmund (see AeL8 above) for £1 .1 8s., and Walker (1942) 7), sold for £2 10s. 

Dies: C/c 

Dudda (and Dudd) 

Dudda 

Ae3.8. BMC 16. Lunettes A. 0.92 g, chipped. Var. vii, but non-standard drapery, central panel has two vertical bars 
topped with a horizontal one/ 13 (an illiterate inscription). Rev.: .MOH7DVDDA/ trefoil of pellets ETA inverted 
trefoil of pellets. Very base, on small flan. Miles (1820). Pagan 1966, 16, believes this coin to be a contemporary 
forgery, but the authors believe that it is within the standards and style of a Wessex Irregular issue. 

Dies: A/a 

Ae3.9. Blunt 339*. Lunettes A. 1.20g. Var. vi, distinctive bonnet, but with non-standard features to head and tunic 
that has three vertical bars in bottom of central panel/2! (an illiterate inscription) Rev.: MON/+DVDD A/ETA: in 
tall thin letters. Obv. is illiterate and degraded while the rev. is of more conventional style. 

Dies: B/b 

Dudd 

Ae3.10. SCBf 2, no. 557*. Lunettes A. 1 .16g. Var. vi/3. Rev: trefoils of pellets facing outwards MON/+DVDD ver- 
tical row of three pellets/ETA with trefoils of pellets at each end. This is from a London -cut die that makes some 
attempt to reflect the Wessex bust style. Hunterian Collection, listed in Charles Combe’s inventory (but rev not 
exactly corresponding). Same obv. die as Ae3.19 and rev. die seems to share similarities also. 

Dies: C (linked to Liabinc - in the name of Lifinc - die B)/c 

Ae3. 1 L EMC 2006.0344. Lunettes A. 1.02 g , slight chip. Var. vii/20. Rev: as Ae3.l0. Found Cambs., Sep. 2006. 
Sold by Timeline Originals, Dec. 2006, for £1450. 

Dies: D/c 


uk jhc rev. of 23 and obv of 24 are Carlyon-Britton (191 3) 337 (of /Elfred) 

Montagu (1895) 51 1, a coin of Wjnc (Ae 3.25 below), states that the Rev. Shepherd ‘considered it not improbably to have 
been struck by Alfred's brother-in-law, Etheired, Duke or Mercia; the M on the obv being the initial letter of Merciorum’. This 
view is no longer held. 
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Dunn 

Ae3. 12. BMC 19. Lunettes A. I.29g. Var. vii, distinctly Mercian ‘Horizontal’ style bust with double diadem and 
swept back hair in lines ending in pellets/ 14. Rev.: trefoil of pellets MON trefoil of pellets/+DVNN stack of three 
pellets/inverted trefoil of pellets ETA inverted trefoil of pellets. (This pattern is very similar to two 'Wessex’ coins 
of Dudda: Ae2.38 and Ae3.10). ExTyssen (1802); Southgate (1795). Also Ruding 1840, Plate 15, /Ethelred: 2*. 
Dies: A/a 

Ealhmund 

Ae3. 1 3. BMA (no stated number). Lunettes D. 0.89g, partial coin, e.60% extant. Var. v/15. Rev.: 
HMON/EALHMV/DETA inverted trefoil of pellets. Lawrence noted this coin as ‘Mercian’ and assigned it, incor- 
rectly, to Alfred. It is now in the /Ethel red trays in the British Museum. Pagan also noted the unusual way in which 
the moneyer’s name is written across three lines. 105 Ex L.A. Lawrence (d.1949). 

Dies: A/a 

Ethelgar iW 

Ae3.14. MacKay coll. no. 93/02. Lunettes D. 0.94g, chipped. Var. v/16. Rev: RMO in square of 4 pellets N/E 
■DELGA/NETA inverted trefoil of pellets. Ex C.J. Martin 1993; NCirc Nov. 1990, item no. 6819*, offered at £650. 
North 1994, Plate 10. 16*. 

Dies: A/a 

Ae3.15. Dix Noonan Webb (21 Mar. 1995) 479*, sold for £270. Lunettes D. 0.99g, chipped. Var. v/16. Rev.: 
M-^N/E-BELGAR/ET A Ex C.J. Martin Nov. 1990 (acquired by Martin, Sep. 1990). 

Dies: B/b 

Ethered 

Ae3.l6. BMA (no stated number). Lunettes D. 1.24g. Var. v/16. Rev.: .MON./EDERED/.ET A diamond of four pel- 
lets, Heavy bold lettering, distinctive Mercian style. Ex Beeston Tor hoard 1924. 

Dies: A/a 

There may be other Group 3 coins of this moneyer, as the following reverse dies have been noted but not traced in 
recent times: Croydon Number 2 hoard: AE-BELBRED (bt Weller): Croydon hoard 1862: E-BELBRED (bt Weller): 
NCirc Mai: 1919, item no. 7075. EDERED, described as FDC. 

Heawulf 

Ae3.17. SCBI 24, no. 3S1*. Lunettes D. 1.31 g. slightly chipped. Var. v, irregular style drapery and face, with tufts 
of hair at top of double- pelleted diadem/16. Rev.: FEAV.LF vertical line of three pellets/MON/ETA inverted trefoil 
of pellets. In Taunton Museum, catalogued in 1962, original provenance uncertain. 

Dies: A/a 

Liabjnc (including Li fine) 

Liahinc 

Ae3.18. Repton find 3395. (Illustrated, Pagan 1986*.) Lunettes D. 0.59g, chipped. Var. vii, coarse work/16. Rev.: 
•MOM./LIABINC/.ETS inverted trefoil of pellets. Only 5.9% silver (see analysis in Biddle el al. 1986a). Stated by 
Pagan 1986 to be imitative. Metcalf and Northover 1985 note this coin as 5.54% silver - illustrated Plate 27. 
number 93*. 

Dies: A/a 

Lifinc 

Ae3.19. Assheton (in BM?). Lunettes A. Wnr. Var. vi/3. Ohv: same die as Ae3.10, of Dudda. Rev.: trefoil of pellets 
MON trefoil of pellet s/L IF INC vertical line of three pellets/inverted trefoil of pellets ETA inverted trefoil of pellets. 
Dies; B (linked to Dudda, in name of Dudd, die C)/b 

Mann 

Ae3.20. SCBI 2. no. 559*. Lunettes A. LOOg. Var. vii/17. Rev: trefoil of pellets MON7+MAN+/ET A trefoils of 
pellets either side. Small flan. Coats Collection. 

Dies: A/a 

Tirwulf 

Some doubt has been expressed whether this is a coin of / Ethelred l or /Elfred. The authors accept (he attribution 
given in the British Museum trays, and initially made in the original listing of the hoard . 1 10 that the basis of the 
obverse inscription, although blundered, has a reading much closer to /. Ethelred l than /Elfred. 

Ae3.2l. BMA 441. Lunettes A. I.06g. Var. vii/12. Rev: .MON./TIRVLF/ETA. Small Dan, Ex Beeston Tor hoard 
1924. 

Dies: A/a 


Pagan 1966. 16. 

,t ' , One of the two coins below is almost certainly EMC 2000.0289, a coin noted in Blackburn 1993 
110 Brooke 1924. 322. 
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Wine 

Ae3.22. BMC 43. Lunettes A. 1.28a. Var. vii/2. Rev.: trefoil of jsellcts MOM./VVINE three pellets in a vertical 
line/ETA with inverted trefoil of pellets at each end. Ex Gravesend hoard 1838. 

Dies: A/a 

Ac3.23 Lyon (bt Spink 1963). Lunettes A. L09g. Var. vii, with standard drapery except lines in outer panels 
curved/9. Rev.: trefoil of pellets MON trefoil of pellets/+VV.INE/trefoil of pellets pointing down ETA trefoil of 
pellets pointing down. Ex Montagu (1895) 502. Possibly NCirc May 1923, item no. 18609, although confusingly 
moneyer's name is transcribed as VVIN.E 
Dies: B/b 

Ae3.24. /VGA Nov. 1987, item no. 6381*. offered at £800. Lunettes A. 1 .27 g. Var. vii. drapery: outer panels, two 
lines curved, central panel, three vertical lines two horizontal lines above/9. Rev : trefoil of pellets MON trefoil of 
pellets/+ VV.INE vertical row of three pellcts/trefoil of pellets pointing downwards ETA trefoil of pellets pointing 
downwards. 

Dies: C/c 

Ae3.25. Bliss (1916) 69*. ’Fine and rare’ (an interesting improvement in condition from earlier sales), bt Baldwin 
£2 8.v. Lunettes A. 1.17c.. Var. vii/ 10. 11 ' Rev : trefoil of pellets MON trefoil of pellcts/+VV.INE/.ETA. Small dumpy 
flan, described as ’very base silver.' Ex Shepherd (1885) 66. bt Spink £1 I l.v.. described as ‘very base silver'; 
Montagu (1895) 511. described as ‘rather base silver’, bt Verity. 

Dies: D/d 

CURIOSITIES 

ALTERED COINS: TWO LINE LUNETTE TYPES A, C AND D 
Cenred 

AeCI. SCBI 50, no. 111*. Lunettes C. 1 . 1 7 g. Single band and anomalous bust; drapery: central panel has three 
verticals below a horizontal/22. Rev. : MON/+CENRED/ETA St Petersburg; ex Reichcl 1858; bt by Reichcl 1843 (his 
inventory no. 63). Almost certainly an eighteenth-century forgery. 

Dies: A/a 

AeC2. Lyons coll.*. Lunettes C'. 1.38g. Same dies as AeC'l. with one small difference (MOM for MON) on rer. 
Almost certainly an eighteenth-century forgery. 

Dies: A/a variant 

Diga 

AeC3. BMC 12. Lunettes A. 1.20 g. Var. vii. drapery: outer panels, three hoops, centre panel, 'fountain' arrange- 
ment, two supporting curved lines each side and pellet middle top/2 1 . Rev. : M-V-N/+D1GA six pellets in two 
rows/ETA. Ex Bank of England Collection 1877. Pagan 1966, 15, states that this is an altered coin of Burgred; the 
alteration probably happened in the eighteenth century. 

Dies: A/a 

Hussa 

AeC4. SCBI 4. no. 667*. Lunettes D. 1 .47 g. Obv : Burgred style bust/17. Rev : MON/+HVSS A/ETA Ex Montagu 
( 1895) 505; Hay (1880) and Hill (1847). Pagan 1966, 16. noted this coin to be an altered coin of Burgred, which is 
almost certainly the case. 

Dies: A/a 

COIN WEIGHT WITH COIN OF /ETHELRF.D I ATTACHED 

AeC5. British Museum. Lead weight, with silver coin of /Ethelred I set with a line silver pin into its top. Wt 
99.97 g. Obv. of coin visible, with an unbroken legend. Var. v/16. Moneyer unknown. Found 1990/91, near 
Kingston, Isle of Purbeck, Dorset, close to another weight with a coin, thought to be of /Elfred, attached. See 
Archibald 1998, II. 

Dies: not allocated 

RELATED COINAGE ARCHBISHOP CEOLNOTH LUNETTES COINAGE. 

Archbishop Ceolnoth Group 4 (Reverse Lunettes) 

Obv: Bust in profile right. Inscription reads: ARCHIEP +CEOLNO-E) starting at 12 o'clock. 

Hebeca 

Cel BMC 42. Lunettes A - broken. Rev. : MON/HEBECA/ETA Ex Hollis (1817) 68. 

Dies: A/a 

Obv Wessex Regular Lunettes var. /. but with two additional tufts at front of diadem and what looks like an at tempt 
to indicate a tonsure, somewhat anomalously as the royal diadem is still retained. 


111 See comment on obv inscription against Ae3.4, a coin of Dealla. above. 
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Hebeca 

Ce2. EMC 1987.1014. Lunettes A. 1.07g. Rev. - . MC> N/HEBEC A/E T A Found in garden at Main Street, Kirmiugton, 
Soutlt Humberside. See also BN J 57 (1987), Coin Register no. 104*. Subsequently Baldwin Auction (12 Oct. 1998) 
1636*. 

Dies: A/a 

Tocga 

Ce3. BMC 60*. Lunettes A. 20.6 gr. Tier.: MON/+TOCG A/ETA Ex Barker (1803) 465. Illustrated in Ruding 1840, 
Plate 13, number 8*. 

Dies: A/a 

Ce4. SCBI 20, no. 669*. Lunettes A. 1.1 8g. As Ce6, but no cross in front of moneyer’s name on rev. Ex Grantlcy 
(1944) 903, ‘very fine and rare’, sold for £24; Montagu (1895) 326*; Addington; Southampton hoard 1836. 
Sainthill 1844, Plate 20*. 

Dies: B/b 

Ce5. Blunt 137. Lunettes A. 1 .37 g. As Ce4, but rev. die different. Ex Beeston Tor hoard 1924. 

Dies: C/c . 

Ce6. SCBI 9, no. 52*. Lunettes A. LI3g. Rev.: MON/+T OCGA/ET A Ex Lockett (1955) 343*; NCirc Nov. 1919, 
item no. 76227; Rashleigli (1909) 101*, sold to Spink for £10 15s. Metcalf and Northover 1985 note this coin as 
36. 12% silver - illustrated Plate 27, number 94*. 

Dies: D/d 

Ce7. Hall (2006)*. Lunettes A. l,25g. Rev.: same as Ce6. Ex Patrick Finn Memorial List 2001*, bt Hall; Barnes 
(1974) 380; Drabble (1939) 351*; NCirc Nov. 1922, item no. 1 1929*. offered at £18; NCirc Sep. 1921, item no. 
96435, offered at £18 and described as FDC (Complon-Roberts); Montagu (1895) 325 (from Brice 1887); 
Shepherd (1885) 52, sold for 10 guineas; Murchison (1866) 151; Dymock (1858) 48; Cuff (1854) 400, bt Cureton 
£6 10s, Possibly ex Gravesend hoard 1838. 

Dies: D/d 

CeS. SCBI 42, no. 627*. Lunettes A. Fragment. Rev. : no cross before moneyer’s name. Ex Fagan (1933). 

Dies: E/e (but this must be a tentative assessment) 

Ce9. SCBI 42, no. 628*. Lunettes A. 0.46 g, fragment. Rev.: no cross before moneyer’s name. Ex Abbey Orchard 
Wood, St Albans hoard. 

Dies: F/f (but this must be a tentative assessment) 

CelO. Ryan (1952) 601*. Wnr, chipped at edge. Rev.: no cross before moneyer’s name. Almost certainly ex 
Richardson (1895) 19, ‘edge slightly chipped’. 

Dies: C/c 

LUNETTES PENNY IN THE NAME OF ‘AETHELBEARHT 

Dudda 

Ael, Blunt 338. Lunettes D. I.50g. Obv. : similar to var. v, with a very distinctive drapery style: +AE-OEBEA RHE 
double struck (legend starts at 7 o'clock). Rev.: MOH/DVDDA/ETA Ex Ryan (1952) 708b: Carlyon-Britton (19)3) 
333*, sold for 2 guineas; ex Brown, 

Dies: A/a 

CONTEMPORARY EAST ANGLIAN/VIKING COINAGES IN NAME OF jETHELRED 
These are no longer accepted as coins of jEthelred I. See Corpus in Blackburn 2005. 
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CURRENCY UNDER THE VIKINGS. PART 3: 

IRELAND, WALES, ISLE OF MAN AND SCOTLAND IN THE NINTH 

AND TENTH CENTURIES 

MARK BLACKBURN 


The first two lectures in this series were concerned with the coinages struck in the inde- 
pendent Scandinavian kingdoms in England during the ninth and tenth centuries. Elsewhere 
in the British Isles, the Scandinavian settlers did not strike their own coins before the end of 
the tenth century, and where they used coins they were imported from other countries. It is 
their occurrence and circulation that I want to address in this lecture, 1 

Historical background 

The regions covered - Ireland, Wales, the Isle of Man, Scotland and, I would add, the coast 
of Lancashire and Cumbria - are wide and geographically disparate, each with its own distinc- 
tive history and series of indigenous rulers. Yet they shared the experience of being raided, 
and to some extent settled, by a common group of Scandinavian adventurers. Their arrival in 
the West, by ship around the north of Scotland, broadly coincides with their first appearance 
in eastern England. From 794 onwards a succession of raids is recorded on the Western Isles 
and Irish coast, and no doubt the Northern Isles suffered too. 2 3 These raids continued as 
hit-and-run ventures, never penetrating more than twenty miles inland in Ireland. 

In the 830s the game seems to have changed. By setting up winter bases in the vicinity - 
possibly on islands off the coast - the Scandinavians were able to stay longer, hit deeper into 
the interior and take more captives for the slave trade. Their first raid on Armagh came in 832, 
and more followed there and elsewhere. In 839 they put a fleet on Lough Neagh (in Ulster), 
and to the dismay of locals in 841 it remained there through the winter. 

In the same year annalists record longphorts (land bases fortified to protect their ships) 
established on the coast at Aimagassan and Dublin; another on the coast at Inker Dee (Co. 
Wicklow) had been recorded in 8363 Several more are mentioned in the Irish sources in the 
840s, ’50s and ’60s, but none of these sites had been convincingly identified and archaeologi- 
cally investigated until 2003, when works in advance of a new highway outside Waterford 
turned up Viking remains. Rescue excavations revealed a spectacular site that had begun as a 
classic D-shaped fortified enclosure against the River Suir. It seems to have developed into a 
permanent settlement with a grid of roads lined with houses within the fortified enclosure, but 
then it expanded into the surrounding land to form a town estimated to have had some four 
thousand inhabitants; to put this in context, Birka (the main trading emporium in the Baltic) 
is thought to have had less than one thousand inhabitants in its prime. By the mid-tenth cen- 
tury the town had moved down river some five miles to the present site of Waterford. This 


1 This is a revised and extended version of the paper read at the Anniversary Meeting in November 2006. 1 wish to thank 
Dr Kristin Bornholdt Collins for advice on Manx and Irish finds, and Ian Agnew for drawing the four maps. 

- 6 Gordin 1995, 51-4. 56-9. 61-2. The idea promoted by Dollcy (1965. 8-1 1; 1966. 15-18) that the British Isles could 
be divided into two separate zones - the east and south coming under Danish influence, and the north and west influence 
from Norway - is now seen as less clear-cut. and ihe preference among historians today is to refer to the raiders more neu- 
trally as 'Scandinavians’, and to those who settled and became integrated in Ireland as Hibcrno-Scandinavians' rather than 
' H i ber n o- N orsem en ' . 

3 Bhreathnach 1998. 
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settlement, known as Woodstown, has been described as the most important Viking discovery 
in Europe for a century or more. 4 * 

Woodstown shows how. in the second half of the ninth century, some of these fortified 
bases were transformed into thriving permanent settlements. In Dublin the site of the origi- 
nal longphort has not been identified, but there is ninth-century evidence from several parts 
of the city, including what appear to be farmsteads. 3 However, attempts by the Scandinavians 
to expand their spheres of influence, and form their own extensive kingdoms, as in the 
Danelaw, were met with stern resistance from the Irish. Not only was their expansion kept in 
check, but in 902 the Vikings suffered such a major defeat that according to the annals they 
were forced to abandon Dublin and flee, only returning in 9 1 7. The elite may have been absent 
for fifteen years, but recent excavations at Temple Bar West show that there was continuity in 
the occupation of houses there from the later ninth century through the tenth. On their 
return, the Scandinavian kings built Dublin up into a thriving commercial and craft centre, 
yet its territorial control never extended more than twenty miles or so from the town. 6 

At the beginning of the Viking Age Scotland was ruled by three peoples: the Britons in 
Strathclyde, the Scots (who had come over from the north of Ireland and introduced Gaelic) 
occupying the Argyle area, and the Piets, who held most of the rest of the Highlands includ- 
ing many of the islands. 7 During the eighth century the Northumbrians had been gaining ter- 
ritory in southern Strathclyde. Viking raids in Scotland began in the mid-790s on Iona, the 
greatest monastic house in northern Britain, but unrecorded attacks had probably already 
been mounted on the Orkneys and Hebrides. The major difficulty in giving an account of 
Viking movements in Scotland is the lack of contemporary sources, but it is likely that from 
the 830s. as in Ireland, they penetrated the Scottish mainland too. In 839 a major battle in 
Fortriu (an area around Sterling and Perthshire) resulted in heavy losses for the Piets, as did 
another there in 866. In 870, Olaf and Ivar laid siege to Dumbarton for four months, captur- 
ing and destroying it, before returning to Dublin with a ‘huge prey of English, Britons and 
Piets whom they brought to Ireland in captivity’, presumably for the slave trade. But the evi- 
dence of place-names and archaeology suggests that the Scandinavians rarely settled on the 
mainland, preferring the convenience of access in the Northern and Western Isles. 

In Wales, as in Ireland, there was a plethora of greater and lesser kingdoms. Wales seems 
to have avoided the initial wave of Viking raids in the late eighth and early ninth centuries. 8 
The earliest recorded raid is in 851. but then they become a fairly regular event, intensify- 
ing in the tenth century. In 878 the Scandinavians over-wintered in Dyfed, though whether 
they established fortified bases is unknown. The most eloquent evidence for Scandinavian 
settlement comes from place-names. Along the southern coast, from Fishguard to the 
mouth of the Severn, there are some fifty Scandinavian names, more than on the whole Irish 
coastline. And now, at last, there is substantial archaeological evidence for Viking settlement 
- a dramatic discovery, initiated by metal-detector users finding coins, which led to excava- 
tions under the direction of Mark Redknap of the National Museum of Wales. This site, at 
Llanbedrgoch on the coast of Anglesey, has both a pre-Viking phase, which has yielded 
amongst other things a coin of Ofifa’s queen, Cynethryth, and a Scandinavian phase, with 
evidence of craft working and artefacts that include a pendant whetstone, ring-pins, buck- 
les, weights, hacksilver and a hoard of nine Anglo-Saxon and Carolingian coins deposited 
around 850 and several single-finds of coins. 9 

The Isle of Man. poised in the middle of the Irish Sea, had a rich Scandinavian culture by 
the later tenth and eleventh centuries, with distinctive stone monuments and burials. There 
are no documentary sources for the Vikings on Man until the late eleventh century, but his- 


4 Downham 2004. 

i Johnson 2004, 14—20. 

* Clarke 2002. 

7 For the general history of Viking-Ane Scotland, see 6 Corrain 1995. 54-9: 6 Corrain 1997: Graham-Campbell and Batev 
1998. 

* On the Vikings in Wales see (5 Corrain 1995, 59-63; Graham-Campbell 1998. 122 5; Redknap 2000: Etchingham 2001. 

9 Graham-Campbell 1998. 122-5; Redknap 2000; Besly 2006, 715-17. 
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torians have traditionally assumed the settlement to have occurred in the mid-ninth century. 
Some years ago James Graham-Campbel), reviewing the archaeological evidence, argued that 
it was not until after c. 900, 10 while Kristin Bornholdt Collins, has suggested that it may have 
been even later, during the second quarter of the tenth century. 1 1 

There is, then, a real paucity of written evidence for the Scandinavian presence in these 
regions, and the archaeological and numismatic evidence is of great importance. Among the 
questions I would like to address in this paper are when did coinage first appear in these 
regions, when did the Vikings start using it, what was its extent and function and how did it 
relate to the use of silver bullion? 


Previous literature 

The regions considered in this paper have normally been studied separately, both in terms of 
their finds and the interpretation of them. A notable exception is Michael Dolley’s masterly 
survey in a chapter entitled ‘The Setting’ in his SyUoge of the Hiberno- Norse Coins in the 
British Museum, which draws together the find evidence not just from Ireland but from the 
whole of the British Isles. 12 Michael Metcalf has looked at the monetary circulation around 
the Irish Sea, considering the finds from all the surrounding areas. 13 The ‘Provisional listing 
of Viking-Age coin-hoards’ that accompanied Dolley’s chapter was up-dated by Hugh Pagan 
and myself in 1986, and is now maintained in an extended form as a web resource. 14 It has 
corrected many entries in Thompson’s 1956 Inventory of British Coin Hoards , which remains 
useful for its greater detail, providing the information is checked before reliance is placed on it. 

Considerable work reconstructing the Irish Viking-Age coin hoards was undertaken by 
Dolley in the 1960s, 15 and Richard Hall’s 1974 listing of Irish finds, prepared under Dolley’s 
supervision, is useful in providing a reliable synopsis in the fuller ‘inventory’ format. 16 
Subsequently, Michael Kenny was efficient in publishing a number of new hoards, although 
pressure from other duties resulting from his promotion within the National Museum of 
Ireland has meant that several recent hoards are awaiting publication. However, this should 
be resolved with the appearance of the Sylloge of Viking-Age coins in the National Museum 
of Ireland currently being prepared by Kristin Bornholdt Collins. 

The single-find evidence from Ireland has not been systematically studied in recent years. 
Some finds were cited in Dolley’s 1966 survey and those known by 1974 were listed in Hall’s 
inventory. By far the largest and most significant group are the finds from various archaeo- 
logical excavations in Dublin. Dolley had seen and provided reports on virtually all the 
ninety-two coins of the ninth to mid-twelfth centuries that had been found before his death 
in 1983, and a publication of these based on his reports is still planned in the excavation 
series. Fortunately, Patrick Wallace has summarised them in his contribution to Dolley’s 
memorial volume. 17 Subsequent excavation finds have not been so well coordinated, but 
Bornholdt Collins will be tracing them for inclusion in the Dublin Sylloge. Since 1987 the laws 
relating to metal detecting in Southern Ireland have been greatly strengthened, and it is now 
an offence to use a detector to look for archaeological material anywhere without a licence, 
and all archaeological objects belong to the state. This has undoubtedly resulted in far fewer 
detectors being used than in the United Kingdom, where the law is more permissive, but it 
has not stopped the practice entirely, although any finds are now rarely reported or published 
in Eire. Occasionally, however, some information about illicit Irish finds does emerge via the 


Graham-Campbel I 1998, 116-20. 

11 Bornholdt Collins 2003, 20. 145-7. 149-50. 

12 Dolley 1966.9-54. 

,J Metcalf 1992. 

IJ Blackburn and Pagan 1986; ‘Checklist of Coin Hoard$ from the British Isles. 450-1180" on-line via 
www.medievalcoma.oin. The forerunner of Dolley s 1966 listing was a ‘Summary listing of coin-hoards from Ireland. <• 825-1 175’ 
in Dolley and Ingold 1961. 261-5. 

15 For a bibliography of Michael Dolley. indexed by subject, see Thompson 1986- 

16 Hall 1974. 

17 Wallace 1986. 208-13. 
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informal reporting network in the UK, and one is then faced with the moral dilemma whether 
to record such information, without condoning the presumably illegal act of searching, or to 
ignore the finds. A group of such finds from near Dublin is published here in Appendix 3. In 
Appendix 2 there are listed all the single-finds from Ireland down to 1000 that I am aware 
of. The effect of the legislation can be seen here, for the proportion of archaeological and 
older finds to metal-detector finds is far higher in Ireland than England, rendering any close 
comparison between the two groups of data inadvisable. 

The ornamental and other metalwork in the Irish hoards has been extensively studied in 
recent years, particularly by James Graham-Campbell and John Sheehan. 18 Their classifica- 
tion of the finds and studies of the regional distribution has a direct bearing on considera- 
tions of coin use in Viking-Age Ireland. Two seminal papers on this, demonstrating that many 
of the hoards were Irish rather than Scandinavian deposits, were published by Kenny and 
Gerriets. 19 

Welsh finds are relatively few, and, besides Dolley’s remarks, they have been reviewed by 
David Dykes and recently by Edward Besly, both with listings of the known hoards and sin- 
gle-finds. 20 George Boon's admirable publication of three hoards falling outside our period 
included in an appendix a re-publication of the tenth-century Bangor hoard and a hoard of 
silver arm-rings from Anglesey. 21 The finds from the Isle of Man are the most thoroughly 
studied of all those in the British Isles, initially by Dolley and Graham-Campbell in the 1970s 
and early 1980s, work which Bornholdt Collins built upon and extended in her PhD disserta- 
tion. which includes a systematic reassessment and survey of all the Viking-Age hoards and 
single-finds. 22 In due course, this will result in a Sylloge of the coins in the Manx Museum and 
an analytical monograph. The hoards from north-w'est England were considered as a distinct 
group in Dolley’s survey of 1966. The extensive finds of Northumbrian sceattas and stycas 
have been well published by Elizabeth Pirie, 23 and the seminal Viking hoard from Cuerdale. 
Lancs., has been the focus of many publications since its discovery in 1840. but mention 
should particularly be made of the collection of papers given to a conference on the hoard's 
150th anniversary, 24 and of the definitive British Museum Catalogue of the ornamental met- 
alwork and ingots in preparation by Graham-Campbell. The Scottish coin hoards were 
reconstructed to a considerable extent by Stevenson in his publication of the Edinburgh 
Sylloge, while the non-numismatic element has been the subject of a superb catalogue and 
study by Graham-Campbell, which included some discussion of the coinage element as 
well. 25 The Scottish single-finds, although scarce, have recently been reviewed by Gareth 
Williams, drawing in part on earlier listings by Bateson and Holmes, in particular. 26 

The use of coinage in the ninth century 

The conventional view is that the northern and western regions of the British Isles into which 
the Scandinavians came were without either native or imported coinage, and that the Vikings 
introduced a version of the bullion economy with which they were familiar in Scandinavia, 
based on a mixture of silver ornaments and ingots, often fragmented, and imported silver 
coins. 27 This view requires some qualification. There is evidence for the earlier presence of 
coinage in certain localities, most obviously in parts of the Cumbrian coast and Strathclyde 
which were under Northumbrian control during the later eighth and first half of the ninth 


I* See particularly Graham-Campbell 1976. 1989. 1998: Sheehan 1998. 2001a. 2001b. 2005. 

111 Kenny 1987: Gerriets 1985b, 

M Dolley 1966; Dykes 1976; Besly 2006 
21 Boon 1986. 92-102. 

~ Dollev 1975, 1976a. 1976b: Graham-Campbell 1983; Bornholdt Collins 2003. 

53 Pine 2000. 

- 4 Graham-Campbell 1992 

- 3 Stevenson 1966; Graham-Campbell 1995 (with a discussion of the coin elements by Metcalf, 16-25, and a listing: of 
single-finds by Bateson, 86-8,; Graham-Campbell 2005. 

-o Williams 2006. 

21 Dolley 1966, 23-5. 
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centuries. The prolific coin finds from Carlisle and Whithorn, mainly of Northumbrian sceat- 
tas and stycas, are evidence of this, 28 but there are also stray finds from the region too. The 
silver penny of Cynethryth, struck c 780-92, found at Llanbedrgoch on Anglesey, is certainly 
exceptional, but it shows that coinage was not unknown in Wales before the arrival of the 
Scandinavians. 

In Ireland there are also hints of the presence of coinage among the indigenous Irish before 
the Vikings settled. The finds commence with two Merovingian tremisses of the seventh cen- 
tury, found at Trim (Co. Meath) and Maryborough (Co. Laois) (Fig. 1 and Appendix 2). 
Metcalf has observed that they are both from mints in the Loire region (Beaufay and Le 
Mans, both dep. Sarthe), and suggest direct contact with that part of France, rather than 
England. 29 There are no finds of sceattas from Ireland on record, but from Offa’s reign there 
are no less than four single-finds plus a pair of coins: the single-finds are from Rathdowney 
(Co. Laois), Armagh, Londonderry and near Dublin; and the pair of coins of Offa were 
found in 1848 near Dundalk (Co. Louth), with no information as to whether they were asso- 
ciated or separate finds, but the former seems likely. It is interesting that seven of these eight 
early coins were found in the nineteenth century, and the one that is a recent find was not 
reported through official channels. 

These six coins of Offa form a discrete chronological group, for the next Anglo-Saxon 
single-finds from Ireland are one of Ecgbert of Wessex from the 830s, and three of Burgred 
and Alfred of the later 860s, ’70s and ’80s. The absence of coins of the earlier ninth century 
is telling and it would appear that the Offa coins were probably brought to Ireland in the late 
eighth century, and while in theory they could have been left by the earliest Viking raiders, 
this idea is dispelled when one looks at where they were found, for two of them (Rathdowney 
and Armagh) were well inland, beyond the reach of the Vikings in the first thirty years of 



Fig. I. Map of finds from Ireland, 600-850. 


2 $ 

24 


Piric 1997; Piric 2000. 49. 73-8 (incl. Carlisle. 61 coins, ami Wlnihorn. 66 coins). 
Metcalf 1992,91-2. 
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raiding. If these finds are evidence for the presence of some coinage among the Irish in the 
late eighth or early ninth century, the same may be true of the penny of Ecgbert, found in 
1995 in excavations on the Early Christian dun at Dunamase also in Co. Laois. 30 This was a 
regional secular power-base that was raided by the Vikings in 845, and while the coin might 
have fallen from the purse of a Scandinavian attacker on that occasion, it is more likely to 
have been a casual loss over a longer period by one of the resident Irish elite. 


Nin th-cen fury hoards 

The series of Irish coin hoards begins at just this period, with the hoard from Delgany - over 
115 coins from southern England and one Papal coin, the latest issue being one of Ecgbert, 
giving a terminus post quern of c. 828. It was the subject of a scholarly paper in BNJ by two 
youthful schoolboys, Hugh Pagan and Nicholas Rhodes, in 1962. The hoard has no 
Scandinavian traits, but looks like a typical parcel of coins taken from circulation in south- 
ern England e. 830. 31 Doubt had been expressed whether it had been found in Ireland at all, 
but Pagan and Rhodes argued cogently that it had been. Against the background of these few 
pre-Viking single-finds, the Delgany hoard looks more plausible as the property of an indige- 
nous resident, albeit that its deposition and failure to be recovered could have been prompted 
by a violent coastal attack by the Vikings. 

The coin hoards are, indeed, the most important source of evidence for the use of coinage 
in these regions during the Viking Age. There are one hundred and eight coin hoards of the 
ninth and tenth centuries recorded from these regions (Fig. 2 and Appendix 1 ): fifty-nine from 
Ireland, nineteen from Scotland, seven from Wales, eight from Man and fifteen from north- 
west England. In addition there are many "coinless hoards' of ornamental metalwork and 



50 Hodgkinson 2003. 

0 The inclusion of a continental coin is not inconsistent with an English origin, for they make up a small element among 
single-finds from southern England at this period, e.g. the denier of Pope Stephen IV (816-17) found near East Dean. Sussex in 
2003. subsequently donated to the Fit/. william Museum The London (Middle Temple). Dorking and Trewhiddle hoards each 
contained at least one Carolingian coin 
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ingots which, as the work of Graham-Campbell and Sheehan has shown, form an important 
element of the precious metal economy. 32 

Ninth-century hoards are rare: from all our regions they total a mere fourteen. They have 
deposit dates lying between £*.830 and c 875 and bunching in the mid-ninth century. We have 
already discussed the possibility of the Delgany hoard of r.830 being a local Irish deposit, 
and a number of other hoards have been associated not with the Scandinavians but with 
indigenous people. Some of the early Scottish finds Graham-Campbell has identified as Scots 
or Pictish hoards: Paisley, Talnotrie (both with Northumbrian stycas) and Croy. 33 This latter 
hoard forms a discrete group with some single-finds of the eighth and ninth centuries from 
an area around the Moray Firth, west of Inverness: a Porcupine sceat found at a monastic site 
at Tarbat to the north of the Moray Firth, 34 an imitative Carolingian gold solidus and a styca 
from Elgin and a pierced Alfred Lunettes coin from the Pictish fort at Burghead. 35 While some 
of these coins might have reached the Piets through Viking intervention, they appear to be 
indigenous deposits or losses. Equally, the four hoards of Northumbrian stycas from north- 
west England - from Grange, Grange-over-Sands, Lancaster and Kjrkoswald (Appendix 1, 
nos 4, 5, 7 and 1 1) - appear to reflect the Northumbrian presence in north-west England and 
Strathclyde, even if Viking activity there could in some cases have prompted their deposit and 
non-recovery. 

Setting these aside, we are left with only six coin hoards of the ninth century from all 
regions that appear to have been put down by Scandinavians. Two are grave finds: Cushendall 
(Co. Antrim), with two Anglo-Saxon pennies of the 840s, and Colonsay (Kiloran Bay), with 
three Northumbrian stycas of the mid-ninth century that had been pierced for adaptation to 
some other use and other metalwork from a boat burial that has been dated to the later ninth 
or early tenth century. 36 One is an unprovenanced group of the 870s from Ireland, comprising 
seven Lunettes pennies of Burgred, /Ethelred I and Alfred. 

The other three small hoards, two from Wales and one from Ireland, are interesting, for 
they were each deposited c.850 and contain some Carolingian deniers from the mint of Melle 
of Louis the Pious, Charles the Bald or Pepin II. Mullaghboden (Co. Kildare) comprised just 
Carolingian issues, of which at least five of the eleven recorded coins were from Melle. Pennard 
(Glamorgan) contained one Anglo-Saxon coin of Ecgbert of Wessex and two Carolingian 
deniers, of which one was from Melle, while the recent hoard from Llanbedrgoch (Anglesey) 
comprises eight Carolingian coins (two Louis the Pious, Temple type, one Pepin II of Melle 
and five Charles the Bald of Melle) and one Anglo-Saxon penny of Archbishop Wulfred 
(805-32). 37 A single-find of a Pepin II denier of Melle from Caernarfon and a slightly later 
Charles the Bald, Melle denier in the National Museum of Ireland, which is unprovenanced 
but probably an Irish find, add further to the evidence. 35 The high proportion of coins of 
Melle suggests there was direct contact between the Irish Sea and western France, though 
whether as the product of Viking raids on Aquitaine, of which several are recorded in the 
later 840s and 850s, or of trading, perhaps in slaves, is unclear. 

From all our regions these six ninth-century hoards of Scandinavian character together 
contain only thirty-three coins. The single-finds, as we shall see, add at most another twelve 
coins that may have been Scandinavian losses of the ninth century (Ireland 4?, Wales 6, 
Scotland 1, Man 1?). The total is not impressive, especially compared with the hoards and 
single-finds of Scandinavian character from eastern England. Yet we should not necessarily 
conclude that the use of coinage in the western and northern parts of the British Isles was 
minimal. In eastern England the intensive use of metal-detectors over the last thirty years and 


13 Graham-Campbell 1974. 1995, 1998; Sheehan I99S. 2001b. 2005. 

13 Graham-Campbell 1995, 3-5. 

34 Blackburn 1998. 

35 Graham-Campbell 1995, 5. 86: Graham-Campbell and Batcy 1998. 10. 

* Graham-Campbell 1995, 157, 

17 Treasure Annual Report 2001, no. 205; Bcsly 2006. 715. H2. 

H Coin Register 1991 (BNJ 61). no. 1 17 (Caernarfon): and for information on the Dublin coin, which is pecked on both 
faces. 1 ant indebted to Kristin Bornboldt Collins. 
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established systems for reporting finds will have resulted in a higher rate of recovery than else- 
where in the British Isles. The English evidence is also boosted by the fortunate discovery of 
the site of the Viking winter camp of 872-73 at Torksey, from which we now have some one 
hundred and fifty coins on record including sixty-three dirham fragments,” and another site 
apparently of similar date and character in North Yorkshire. 40 Elsew'here around the north- 
west Atlantic, including Norway, Iceland, the Faeroes and Shetland, ninth-century coin finds 
are rare, with the exception of the trading settlement at Kaupang, where over a hundred coins 
have been found, the majority lost during the ninth century. 41 To date excavations in Dublin 
have yielded only one ninth-century coin - a London Monogram penny of Alfred - but the 
discovery and excavation of the right productive site there could transform our understand- 
ing of the use of coinage by the Irish Vikings in this early period. Likewise, it would be sur- 
prising if more extensive excavation and surveys of the Woodstown settlement did not bring 
a marked increase on the single dirham fragment found so far. 


Currency during the tenth century 

The tenth-century hoards and single-finds are much more plentiful. They are best considered 
region by region. The list of hoards in Appendix I goes down to the end of the tenth century, 
but the histograms here in the text chart the eleventh-century finds as well in order to provide 
a broader context. 


Ireland 

Of all the areas under consideration, Ireland is by far the most productive for both hoards 
and single-finds of the tenth century. There are fifty-five coin hoards or mixed hoards of coins 
and metalwork of the tenth century (Fig. 3). and at least fifty-two further hoards comprising 
only precious-metal artefacts dated to the later ninth or tenth centuries. 4 -’ The coins are a 
valuable element for dating the hoards, but often they are only a minor constituent, as for 
example in the Dysart Island (no. 4) hoard (dep. c.907) in which the forty-five mainly frag- 
mentary coins weighing 31.31 g represented 3.7% of the total 850g of silver in the hoard, 
while five other hoards from the vicinity contained only ingots weighing a staggering 40.2 kg. 4 -' 
Dolley was of the view that the Irish people did not use coins, and that hoards with coins had 
been deposited by Scandinavians or Hiberno-Scandinavians, even where they appear to have 
been found w'ell away from Hiberno-Scandinavian settlements. 44 However, Gerriets and 
Kenny demonstrated that many of the coin hoards were deposited in areas under the close 
control of Irish kings and they were more likely to have been lost by local people than by raid- 
ing Scandinavians. 45 The coin hoards particularly cluster in the region adjoining Dublin, 46 
which was the main route for the importation of coinage into Ireland, and the extensive use 
of coinage there no doubt influenced its use in the neighbouring areas. As Gerriets points out. 
coins may have been passed to the Irish in a number of ways, including tribute, gift exchange 
and trading, 47 but the reason that they were not immediately melted down in this region is 
probably because the people had had experience of observing or participating in trade with 
Dublin. 


J,> Blackburn 2002. supplemented by finds recently recorded by Rachael Atherton on the Portable Antiquities Service web- 
site ( w\vw. finds, org.uk). 

40 Information from Gareth Williams. 

11 Blackburn 2005a; Blackburn forthcoming. 

4 2 Sheehan 1 90S. 

41 Ryan el til, 1984. 

14 Dolley and Ingold 1961, 260. Although not stated as explicitly in Dolley 1966. 9-47, this account of the finds here lias 
the same inference. 

45 Gerriets 1985b; Kenny 1987. 

4fl As demonstrated by Dollev and Lvnn 1976. 

47 Gerriets 1985b. 131-3. 
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Fig. 3. Hoards from Ireland, 750- 1 1 00. 


The case for the coin hoards in part charting the economic development of the Irish king- 
doms is even stronger if one considers those silver hoards without coins. As already indicated, 
these are just as numerous as the coin hoards, although in terms of weight of precious metal 
they represent far greater wealth. Sheehan has mapped the distribution of coin hoards, coin- 
less hoards and mixed hoards (Fig. 4), showing that the coin less hoards have a much wider 
distribution embracing central Ireland, the north, the south and to some extent the west. 48 
The coin hoards are concentrated in the Midlands, where coinless hoards are virtually absent, 
and the mixed hoards lie on the boundary between these two groups. The coinless hoards can 
in turn be subdivided. 49 About half of these contain only complete ornaments, which are 
mainly of Hiberno-Scandinavian origin such as decorated broad-band armrings. About a 
sixth of the coinless hoards contain complete ingots, with or without whole ornaments, while 
the remaining third contain hacksilver usually combined with whole ingots loo. In terms of 
function, the hacksilver hoards and ingot hoards can be regarded as representing the use of 
silver in an economic role, even if the contents may also at some stage have changed owner- 
ship through some social or political means, such as a gift or tribute payment. It is the eco- 
nomic value of the silver that makes (hem desirable. The same may be true of many of the 
hoards with only complete ornaments, for these often represented a way of storing and dis- 
playing one’s wealth, even if the items were not in a form handy for immediate transactions. 
They seem to represent a distinct tradition, as complete ornaments tend not to occur with 
coins or hacksilver. These hoards are particularly to be found in the far west of Ireland, but 
there is also considerable overlap with the distribution of ingot and hacksilver hoards. Even 
if a family used silver in economic transactions, they appear often to have kept their display 
ornaments separately. If the hoard had some ritual or votive function, only certain types of 
ornament may have been appropriate. 

Whilst it is now generally accepted that silver hoards were deposited both by Scandinavians 
or Hiberno-Scandinavians and by native Irish people, the significance of this has barely been 
explored. It remains very difficult to classify any particular hoard as Scandinavian or Irish 

Sheehan 1998. 173-4: 2001b. 52-5. 

49 Sheehan 2001a. 
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based on its content, and any such assessment would often depend on assumptions made 
about the location of the find or inferences from its archaeological context, if known. Yet the 
potential is considerable, for if we could divide the hoards according to the origin of their own- 
ers this could enable us to study independent developments in the Hiberno-Scandinavian and 
Irish economies - charting the availability and use of silver - as well as the interactions and 
influences between the tw'o. This is an important task for the future, and further collaboration 
between archaeologists, numismatists and historians could bring significant rewards. 

After the few hoards of the third quarter of the ninth century, the sequence of Irish coin 
hoards resumes in the early tenth century. Some of these hoards are so vaguely recorded, or 
the coins are such a small element, that estimated deposition dates cannot be precise, but 
some contain groups of coins that will have left England during the period 902-17 w’hen the 
Scandinavian elite w'as ousted from Dublin. Dysart (no. 4) is a good example, for the coins 
would have left England no later than c.910, though the hoard may have been put down rather 
later. Interestingly, this and the five ingot hoards from around Lough Ennell are associated 
with local Irish royal sites. 30 Coins of Scandinavian York or the southern Danelaw are a regular 
feature of the Irish hoards, reflecting the importance of the Danelaw to the economy of the Irish 
Sea area generally, as much as contacts between Dublin and York. Proportions vary from hoard 
to hoard, influenced in part by their date but also by the way in which they were assembled. Thus 
in the Dysart (no. 4) hoard (dep. r. 910) the ratio of Anglo-Saxon to Anglo-Scandinavian 
coins was 1:16, while the proportion in the Leggagh hoard (dep. c.920) was 8:1, in the 
Dunmore Cave (no. 1) hoard (dep. f. 928) 3:4. in the Co. Dublin hoard (dep. c.935) 29:1 and 
in the Killyon Manor hoard (c. 955) 85:3. The influence of the Danelaw coinages was declin- 
ing, but coins of the restored Scandinavian kingdom of York of 939- 54 continue to feature 
in the Irish hoards until the 960s, and, as we shall see. they also occur among the single-finds. 



Fig 4 . Map of silver hoards of the ninth and tenth centuries from Ireland (after Sheehan 2001b, fig. 3). 


so R>an et al 1984,363-4. 
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Islamic coins are also a common feature of the Irish hoards down to c.930, evidence of 
continuing contact between the British Isles and Scandinavia where they were the standard 
currency. 51 But did they reach Ireland directly, or via Scotland or the northern Danelaw where 
they are also found? In England their use seems to have come to an end when Athelstan took 
over the York kingdom in 927, 52 whereas they continued to arrive in Scotland until the mid- 
tenth century. 53 In Ireland the latest hoards containing Islamic coins are Glasnevin, Dunmore 
Cave (no. 1) and Co. Kildare, each deposited around 930 and including one or two dirham 
fragments, of which only one has been identified, an Abbasid coin of al-Mu’tamid (870-92). 
Was the simultaneous demise of the dirham in England and Ireland linked, the dirhams hav- 
ing generally come via the Danelaw in company with the Anglo-Scandinavian coins, or did 
Ireland receive some dirhams directly from Scandinavia or via the Scottish settlements? The 
hoard evidence is really too weak to judge, but if the Drogheda and Co. Londonderry hoards 
were dominated with dirhams as accounts imply, that would point to more direct imports 
during the early tenth century, while the distinctive pattern of the Scottish hoards would sug- 
gest Ireland was not drawing heavily on the local currency there. Gareth Williams has recently 
suggested that when estimating the probable date of deposit of a hoard a period of at least 
ten to twelve years should be added to the latest dirham. 54 As a general rule where the num- 
ber of coins is small this may not be unreasonable, but dirhams could travel faster than this 
even from the mints of Central Asia. 55 

From the mid-tenth century, although the hoards become more numerous in Ireland, there 
is a change in their character. The average number of coins in each hoard increases, domi- 
nated by Anglo-Saxon issues and generally as whole coins rather than fragments. At the same 
time the proportion of coin hoards that are known to have contained other metalwork (i.e. 
mixed hoards) declines from 40% in the first half of the tenth century to 20% in the second 
half. The coinless hoards are difficult to date at all closely but c. 850-950 is seen as the period 
when the greatest amounts of silver were imported and converted into the ornaments and 
ingots that make up the coinless hoards. 56 If so, then there would have been a reduction after 
the mid-tenth century, implying that even among the Irish there was a move away from the 
use of bullion. 

When considering the Danelaw, we saw how in the later ninth and early tenth centuries 
there co-existed in parts of society both a bullion economy and a coin economy. 57 The same 
appears to be true in Ireland, for in Dublin and its small dependant territory Anglo-Saxon 
coins seem to have been used as currency during the second half of the tenth century, well 
before the Dubliners started producing their own coinage c.995. By the eleventh century there 
would be a fully managed coin economy in Dublin, in which only the local Hiberno- 
Scandinavian issues would circulate. In the later tenth century the acceptance of Anglo-Saxon 
pennies was probably governed by economic pragmatism rather than laws, yet it appears to 
have been effective. The six tenth-century hoards from Co. Dublin contain only Anglo-Saxon 
coins and have no bullion element to them. Elsewhere in Ireland mixed hoards attest to the 
continuation of a bullion economy. In a forthcoming paper, Bornholdt Collins uses the two 
hoards from Dunmore Cave (Co. Kilkenny) to illustrate the changing economic practice: the 

s| Although Islamic dirhams were present in ten of the thirteen hoards deposited between r. 900 and <.935, most of them 
are poorly recorded and indeed the large numbers said to have been present in the Drogheda and Co. Londonderry hoards were 
dispersed or destroyed before any specialist had seen them. The nineteen dirham fragments from the Dysart (no. 4) hoard arc 
the only substantial group to have been studied and published; Ryan ct «/. 1984, 345-50 (report by N. Lowick). 

K The latest English hoard with Islamic coins is the Bossall/Plaxlon hoard, deposited <-.927. with e. 270 coins of which two 
were Islamic dirhams; see most recently Graham-Campbell 2001, 212-17. 

H The latest Islamic coin in the Skaill (Orkney) hoard (dep. c.950-70) is dated AH 334 (AD 945/6). In the Skye (Store 
Rock) hoard (dep. <-.940) the latest Islamic coin is after 932 (AH 32* = AD 932-). Dirhams from the Scottish hoards have been 
well-preserved in the National Museums of Scotland and are published in Stevenson 1966- 

54 Williams forthcoming. 

' 5 Several insular hoards contain both dirhams and Anglo-Saxon coins where ihc difference in the termimn post quern of 
the two elements is less than ten years. The dearest case is the Skye (Storr Rook) hoard which has nineteen dirhams ending with 
one of AH 32* (AD 932- ) and ninety-two Anglo-Saxon and Anglo-Scandinavian pennies ending with tlic BC tvpc of Athelstan 
(924 37). 

S( Graham-Campbell 1976, 52-3; Sheehan 1998, 171; 2001b. 54, 

SI Blackburn 2005b, 35, See also Blackburn 2001. 134-5; Graham-Campbell 200! b. 
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earlier of the hoards (dep. c.928) is a classic example of bullion, comprising a mixture of 
Anglo-Saxon, Viking and Islamic coins, cut or broken into small pieces, and accompanied by 
cut ingots and ornaments, while the second hoard (dep. c.965) is itself a product of the dual 
economy, comprising a group of nine whole coins, one cut half and five fragments, several of 
them bent through being tested for fineness, together with pieces of bullion - cut silver ingots, 
pieces of ornament and two ingots of copper-alloy. 5s She argues that the whole coins had 
been used in counted transactions, while the bullion and fragments had been passed by 
weight, showing how economic practice was evolving in the second half of the tenth century. 

The single-finds from Ireland also suggest growth in the availability and use of coinage. Of 
the forty-six finds recorded from before 1000, only four date firmly from the ninth century 
(Appendix 2 and Table 1). The coins from sites outside Dublin broadly mirror the rate of dep- 
osition of hoards, peaking in the third quarter of the tenth century. Their distribution is geo- 
graphically spread, with finds from the Midlands (Meath and Westmeath), the north 
(Armagh), the south (Cork), and the west (Roscommon and Sligo), though with the heavy 
dependence on excavation finds, this sample cannot be regarded as representative of general 
coin use. The remarkable run of finds from Dublin, which continue strongly into the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries, 59 start effectively with coins of Athelstan (924-37). However, as the 
hoards show, these remained in circulation for several decades, and in view of the absence of 
coins of Edward the Elder, it is reasonable to interpret the finds as reflecting growth in coin 
use from the 940s or 950s. It must be remembered that these finds are only representative of 
activity on the four or five sites on which they were found, clustered in the ancient centre of 
Dublin: coins may have been used at an earlier date at locations that have yet to be excavated. 

TABLE l. Single-finds from Ireland, 800-1000 (source: Appendix 2). 

Dublin excavations (24): 

Ninth-century 1: Alfred (1). 

Tenth-century 23: Athelstan (4); Edmund (3); Anlaf Gulhfrilhsson or Anlaf Sihtricsson (I); 
Eadred (3); Eadwig (I); Edgar ( 5); /Ethclred II (6). 

Other sites (22): 

Ninth-century 3-7?: Islamic dirhams (4?, unidentified issues, so ninth- or tenth-century losses): 
Burgred (1); Alfred (1); plus Ecgbcrt of Wessex (Dunamase). probably not a Viking loss. 

Tenth-century 15: Islamic dirham (1); Edward the Elder (2), Edmund (2), Anlaf Guthfrithsson 
(1); Eric Bloodaxe (1): Eadwig (2), Edgar (4); /Ethelred II (1); Sihtric III Crux type (I ). 


Wales 

The finds from Wales are sparse compared with those from Ireland, but similar patterns can 
be seen in them/’ 0 The two mid-ninth-century hoards from Wales (Pennard and Llanbedrgoch) 
discussed above are followed by five from the tenth century. The two earlier finds are both 
small. One, probably from Anglesey (dep. e.915), only recorded in a letter of William 
Nicholson to Edward Lhwyd of 25 January 1696/7, comprised fifteen coins, of which eleven 
can be identified from Nicholson’s descriptions: five of Edward the Elder (three Horizontal 
type (BMC ii), one Building type (BMC xii) and one of Osulf (BMC ix)), five St Edmund 
Memorial type and one York Cnut / Cunnetti penny. 61 The slightly later Bangor hoard (dep. 
c.925) was of comparable size, but it included a group with five dirhams and two pieces of 


s# Bornholdl Collins forthcoming In addition to the coins and bullion, the Dunmore Cave (no. 2) hoard included the 
remains of a man’s attire. 

» Wallace 1986. 

40 The Welsh coin finds have been listed and reviewed in Dykes 1976. 14-20; Besly 2006, 702-5. 

M The reference to the find in an edition of Nicholson’s letters (Nichols 1809. 54 6) was discovered by Hugh Pagan in 1980 
and cited in our Check-list of coin hoards' (Blackburn and Pagan 1986, no. 98), but it has never been discussed in print, some- 
thing that I hope Mr Pagan will find time to do. The description of the hoard s content is not straightforward, and the summa- 
ry given here is based on a letter from Pagan to C.E. Blunt dated 12 July 1980 and Blunt’sown notes in the Fitzwilliam Museum, 
cited with the consent of Mr Pagan The hoard is not cited in Dykes 1976 or Besly 2006. 
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hacksilver, along with three Anglo-Saxon and five Anglo-Scandinavian coins. 62 These both 
have significant elements from the Danelaw, and, like the Cuerdale and Harkirk hoards from 
Lancashire and the Dysart Island (no. 4), Leggagh, Dunmore Cave (no, 1) and other Irish 
hoards, they reflect money that had in part travelled across the northern Danelaw to the Irish 
Sea. 

Of the next two hoards, little can be said about their composition as we have only very 
small samples described. One from the 960s, also from Bangor (‘Senior Vicar’s Garden’), con- 
tained two pre-reform coins of Edgar from the West Midlands with other unrecorded 
pieces. 63 The other contained some sixty coins, three of which were of Edgar’s Reform type 
(c. 973-75), though whether they were representative of the whole hoard we do not know. 
Finally, from the end of the century there is a recent hoard found near Monmouth with 
twelve pennies of Tithelred II’s Crux type current c. 991-97. They could be a sample of money 
from England, assembled over the border in neighbouring Herefordshire or Gloucestershire, 
as the mints have a westerly bias. There is no reason to think that they belonged to a 
Scandinavian, though as Besly points out their loss or non-recovery may have been associated 
with the Viking raid on the mouth of the Severn in 997. M 

If there are relatively few hoards from Wales, the number of single-finds is also small, and 
the increase resulting from the use of metal detectors has been modest, growing from seven 
known in 1976 to twenty today (Table 2). fo There is a clear increase in finds between the ninth 
and tenth centuries, a trend that would be still more pronounced if the five single-finds from 
Llanbedrgoch were discounted. The single- finds and hoards have a very coastal distribution, 
and are concentrated in the north-west, notably on Anglesey and around Bangor and 
Caernarfon, and along the south coast, especially in the Vale of Glamorgan (Fig. 6). The sim- 
ilarity with the distribution of Scandinavian place names has been commented upon, and 
suggests that Scandinavian settlements may have been established in these regions. 66 



Hoards from Wales, 750-1 100. 


“ Blum 1954, 259-62: Boon 1986, 92-7. 

M Dolley 1959; Dykes 1976, 17 (reproducing ihe 1846 line drawings of Iwo specimens I rom the hoard). 
M Besly 1993, 84-5, 

i: ' s Dykes 1976, 27-8: Besly 2006, 716-17; On-line Corpus of Early Medieval Cain fimh 
“ Loyn 1976; Redknap 2000. 
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TABLE 2. Single-finds from Wales. 700- 1000. 

Eighth-century i: Cynelhryth (Llanbedrgoch), 

Ninth-century 6: Berhtwulf (Harlech area), styca of Earned (Caernarfon), styca of Archbishop 
Wigmund (Llanbedrgoch); styca of Irregular series (Llanbedrgoch); Carolingian Pepin II of 
Melle (Caernarfon). Burgred (Caerleon). 

Tenth-century 13: Athelstan (2: Laugharne and Colwinston), Edmund (Llanbedrgoch); Edmund or 
Eadred (St Davids Head). Imitative tenth-cent. types (2: Monknash (double reverse) and 
Caervvent (imit. of Edmund's BC type)), Eadred or Eadwig (Llanbedrgoch): Edgar (2: Rhos 
Fawr (Llandyfrydog, Anglesey) and Bardsey Island), Edward the Martyr (Caer Gybi 
(Anglesey)), /Ethel red II (3: Llancarfan (2). Rhuddian and Caervvent). 



Fig. 6. Map of hoards and single-finds from Wales, 700-1000. 


The Isle of Man 

The Isle of Man is the most intensively hoarded area of the British Isles, and even in 
Scandinavia its density of finds is exceeded only by the islands of Gotland, Oland anti 
Bornholm. 67 This is not merely that it is a relatively small island, for there are many such 
islands in the British Isles, but its success in attracting wealth lay in its location, astride the 
routes criss-crossing the Irish Sea. With strength and political will it was able to control traf- 
fic and trade between Scotland, Ireland, North Wales and the English coast. But it did noi 
enjoy that dominance throughout the Viking Age, for as we have seen, the Scandinavians 
came to the island quite late, and the sequence of coin hoards only commences in the 960s. 
and the single-finds are only marginally earlier. 


67 


Bornholdl Collins 2003, 235-40. 
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Of the twenty-two Viking-Age coin hoards, seven are securely dated to the tenth century and 
twelve to the eleventh or early twelfth centuries, leaving three of uncertain date. Most of these 
hoards were found in the eighteenth or nineteenth century and were poorly documented, but 
they have been carefully reconstructed by Bornholdt Collins, while setting them in their wider 
context. 68 Six of the seven tenth -century hoards belong to the decade or so before Edgar’s 
coinage reform of c.973. Four of these are small, containing between one and eighteen coins, 
one had nearly 100 coins and the last hoard, from Douglas (Ballaquayle), was until recently the 
largest from the island with over 400 coins. Two of these hoards are known to have contained 
metalwork as well as coins. The attribution of one of these to the Isle of Man is uncertain, for 
it is an unprovenanced group comprising an arm-ring, two ingots and four pieces of hacksil- 
ver, together with a cut-halfpenny of Edgar’s Horizontal type. When first published Graham- 
Campbell and I thought it consistent with an Irish origin, 69 but Bornholdt Collins has 
demonstrated that pre-Reform cut-halfpennies are essentially a Manx phenomenon, and they 
rarely occur elsewhere. 70 On that basis this unprovenanced hoard is more likely to be from the 
Isle of Man, and its metalwork content would not be out of place there. 

The other mixed hoard of this period shows the degree to which wealth was already build- 
ing up on the island by c.970. The Douglas (Ballaquayle) hoard not only contained over 400 
English pennies, but there was also more than 1 kg of non-numismatic silver and, exception- 
ally, a gold arm-ring weighing 78 g. The coins are dominated by the most recent Anglo-Saxon 
issues, with three-quarters belonging to Edgar’s reign. On these statistics they look like a par- 
cel recently drawn from circulation in England, in which case one might expect coins of 
Chester and other mints in the north-west to dominate the hoard. However, Metcalf has 
demonstrated that this is not the case, and that coins of York and Lincoln greatly outnumber 
those of any other mint or region, and this is also true of most hoards from Ireland and the 
Western Isles. 71 There is a surprising degree of homogeneity in this respect, yet on further 
analysis there are variations in composition providing evidence of local as well as regional 
coin circulation within the Irish Sea area. The dominant links are across northern England to 
York and Lincoln, and if as seems likely it was trade that was driving the movement of money 
over the Pennines, it was on quite a remarkable scale. If the coins in the Douglas hoard were 
typical of an Irish Sea currency, the metalwork was mainly from Scandinavian Scotland, with 
seven of its distinctive plain arm-rings. They are also to be found in two eleventh-century 
mixed hoards from Man, and in two of the three coinless hoards from the island. 72 



“ Bornholdt Collins 2003. 189-228. especially at pp. 191 2. 

M Graham-Campbcll and Blackburn 1995. 

70 Bornholdt Collins 2003. 275-99: this hoard is her M4. 

71 Metcalf 1995. 17-19. 

Bornholdt Collins 2003, 200-7. and 265-74 for a detailed analysis of mint compositions. 
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The last of the tenth-century hoards from Man is that from Bradda Head, comprising sev- 
eral hundred coins, of which details of only some twenty-two survive. All the known coins 
are of rGthelred II’s Crux type, showing a close relationship with the English economy. But 
as with the Douglas hoard, they may not have been drawn directly from circulation in 
England, for they may indeed represent a local currency pool, which was so active that the 
older issues were soon diluted by the throughput of fresh money. Bornholdt Collins has 
argued that coinage was used in a variety of ways on Man in the tenth and eleventh centuries, 
some using coins by weight together with hacksilver which still occurs in hoards in the third 
quarter of the eleventh century. On the other hand, the Manx innovation on the cut- 
halfpenny in the mid-tenth century is evidence that coins were also treated as having a 
defined value and were counted out in some transactions. This concept of a dual economy 
occurs once again. 

Given its wealth of coin hoards, the single-finds from the island are surprisingly few (Table 
3). Just six from the tenth century have been found, and four of those come from within Peel 
Castle. It is not, as in Ireland, for want of detector users, for there are both residents and 
tourists who regularly search the fields, but they rarely find Viking Age coins. This in itself is 
important evidence, for it suggests that the coins that came to the island, and were hidden in 
hoards, were used less extensively in local transactions than was the case elsewhere. 

TABLE 3. Single-finds from the Isle of Man. 700- 1000. 

Ninth-century 1: Imitative solidus (Maughold churchyard), probably not a Viking loss. 

Tenth-century 6: Edmund (Peel Castle grave). Edmund or Eadred? (Peel Castle grave), 

Eadred (Peel Castle). Eadwig (Peel Castle). /Ethelrcd II (2 unknown types: Rushen Abbey; 

Gordon (Patrick)). 

North-west England 

We have already seen that north-west England was a significant route way between the 
York/Lincoln region and the Irish Sea. The tenth-century coin finds from this area bear this 
out. They are dominated by the great Cuerdale hoard, which was not only one of the largest 
in the Scandinavian w'orld, but, thanks to the foresight of Edward Hawkins and the Duchy of 
Lancaster, one of the best documented and best preserved finds from the nineteenth or twen- 
tieth century. It is, however, only the first of a series of seven hoards from Lancashire and 
Cumbria with Scandinavian characteristics. Six of these belong to the first three decades of 
the tenth century, when the Scandinavian kingdom of York was at its zenith. Several are 
mixed hoards with substantial bullion elements, and a number of coinless hoards add to the 
picture too. The material has grown significantly in recent years with the discovery of two 
hoards - Warton and Flusco Pike, both with a mixture of coins, hacksilver and intact orna- 
ments. and deposited in the 920s. These, and a coinless hoard from Huxley in Cheshire, are 
the subject of a forthcoming study by Williams. 73 Cheshire was a border region, and two of 
the hoards from Chester itself reflect that, for not only was the Chester (St John's) hoard 
(dep. c.917) dominated by coins of the Danelaw, but the Chester (Castle Esplanade) hoard 
(dep. 0.965) contained a large quantity of silver bullion. 

Compared with these rich hoards, the single-finds front Lancashire and Cumbria arc 
remarkably few. From the tenth century they number just four: three from various excavations 
in Carlisle (Athelstan, BC type; Edgar, CC type of York; and zEthelred II. First Hand type. 
York) and a stray find from Kirby Lonsdale (AEthelred II, Crux type, Lincoln).' 4 This sug- 
gests that it was primarily a region through which silver passed, rather than being actively 
used. The exception is the Scandinavian settlement at Meols on the Wirral, where single-finds, 
made mainly in the nineteenth century, testify to this having been a key trading site since the 
early Roman period. As part of a major project to reassess Meols and its finds, Simon Bean 


7J Williams forthcoming. 

From the on-line Corpus of Early Medieval Coin Finds. 
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has reconstructed and surveyed the coin finds. 75 From the Anglo-Saxon period there are two 
porcupine sceattas of the eighth century and four Northumbrian stycas of the ninth century. 
However, the impressive run of silver pennies from the site only commences with a coin of 
Edgar’s pre-reform Horizontal type ( BMC ii) and two of his Reform Small Cross type. These 
grow into a steady stream with five single-finds of TEthelred II, ten of Cnut, one of Harthacnut, 
and so on. It would appear that Meols only played a significant role in the distribution of 
coinage in the Irish Sea from the last quarter of the tenth century. 


Scotland 

Scotland has yielded thirteen hoards of the tenth century, three from the 930s or 940s, four 
clustering around the 960s or 970s, and seven from the late tenth or early eleventh centuries 
(Fig. 8). The picture they present is very different to that seen from other regions. 

The Skye (Storr Rock) hoard (dep. c.940) is the earliest hoard with a mixture of coins and 
hacksilver. 76 Found in 1890/91, it is well documented, and comprised 111 coins, mainly 
Anglo-Saxon pennies ending with the Bust Crowned type of Athelstan, and nineteen dirhams 
with a terminus post quem of 932, plus twenty-three pieces of hacksilver. The metalwork 
includes Hibemo-Scandinavian pieces as well as spiral-ring fragments imported via 
Scandinavia, while the coinage element would not be out of place in a hoard from Ireland of 
this period. Two other hoards of similar date, found earlier in the nineteenth century, are 
poorly recorded. One from Cockburnspath (Berwickshire) is merely described as containing 
a ‘considerable number’ of coins of Athelstan, 77 while the existence of the other, presumed to 
be from Scotland, is merely based on the presence of four coins {one of Edward the Elder and 
three of Athelstan) with a similar black patina in the collection of the National Museums of 
Scotland. 78 



Fig. 8. Hoards of Scandinavian character from Scotland, 750-1 100. 


75 Bean forthcoming. 

76 Graham-Cam pbell 1995. 19-20. 2$ and 144-6. 

77 Graham-Cam pbell 1995. 102. no. 12. 

* Stevenson 1966. p. xxi. (c). nos 105. 117. 151 and 168: Graham -Cam pbell 1995. 108. no. 22. 
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All the hoards from the second half of the tenth century are mixed hoards containing 
coinage and silver bullion. The Skaill (Orkney) hoard is by far the largest of these, and the 
most important from an art-historical point of view, containing over a hundred items of sil- 
ver bullion with a weight of c. 8 kg. together with just twenty-one coins, comprising nineteen 
mostly fragmentary dirhams (terminus post quern 945), plus a penny of Athelstan and one of 
the Swordless St Peter type. This hoard is traditionally dated c. 950, but Metcalf and Graham- 
Campbell rightly point out that the coin element is so small that it could well have been 
deposited one or two decades later. 79 There are three hoards ending with Edgar pre-Reform 
coins, each with significant bullion elements - Islay (Machie), Port Glasgow and Tiree. 80 

Then there is an interesting group of seven hoards from the end of the tenth or beginning 
of the eleventh century. These each appear to end with coins of /Ethelred II. but what is sig- 
nificant. and what marks them out from Irish hoards of the period, is that they have a long 
age structure stretching back to issues before Edgar's reform of c. 973. A number of them also 
contain continental coins and hacksilver or whole ingots or ornaments. The Iona hoard is a 
classic example, with some 360 coins spanning the period from Athelstan to .Ethelred IPs 
Second Hand type, together with three coins of Normandy, a finger-ring, an ingot and a piece 
of hack-gold; it has plausibly been associated with the sacking of Iona in 986. Another is the 
Inchkenneth (off Mull) hoard, with around a hundred coins ending with /Ethelred's Long 
Cross type, but also stretching back to pre-reform issues of Edgar, as well as Continental and 
Hiberno- Norse coins, plus three arm-rings and a piece of hacksilver. 

Finally, from Stornaway (Lewis), there is a hoard of forty-two pieces of hacksilver with two 
fragmentary deniers of Normandy, wrapped in cloth and concealed in a cow horn. Norman 
deniers are the most frequently encountered foreign coins to occur in Insular-Scandinavian 
hoards of the late tenth and early eleventh centuries, although they are extremely rare in 
Scandinavia itself. 81 The coinage of Normandy was successful, travelling widely in Europe 
through trade, and it must be doubted whether a common Scandinavian origin was a factor 
in facilitating relations between the people of Normandy, the Western Isles and the Irish Sea. 

The contrast between the Scottish and Irish hoards is considerable. In Scandinavian 
Scotland there was no progressive move to abandon the use of silver bullion as a means of 
exchange and storage of wealth. One of the features of the Scottish hoards is their distinctive 
local penannular arm-rings known as ‘ring money', which are prevalent from the mid-tenth 
to mid-eleventh centuries. 82 These rings are roughly weight adjusted to a standard of c.24g or 
c48 g, and seem to have been a convenient means of storing bullion in the money-weight 
economy that persisted in Scotland. 

Scottish single-finds with Scandinavian associations are scarce, growing from just one cer- 
tain Scandinavian loss of the ninth century (a Burgred penny from Birsay (Orkney)), to some 
fourteen of the tenth century (Table 4). This is still a tiny number compared with 832 from 
England currently recorded in the Early Medieval Corpus , which might lead one to the con- 
clusion that coin use in Scandinavian Scotland was minimal. However. Williams has argued 
that the distribution of these finds and hoards in coastal locations from Orkney around the 
Western Isles down to Whithorn (Fig. 9), and the fact that they have occurred in a large pro- 
portion of the known Scandinavian settlements, indicates that within these small communi- 
ties coinage does appear to have been used from the early tenth century onwards. 8 ' Perhaps 
we are again seeing something of a dual economy, where arm-rings, hacksilver and mixed 
English and continental coins remained an essential part of the economy, but individual coins 
could be used within settlements for daily transactions. 


" Graham-Campbell 1995, 20. 34-48. 108-27, no. 24. 

1.0 The Pori Glasgow hoard of c. 1 699 is poorly documented, but the attribution to it of coins of Edgar from the collection 
of James Sutherland, although speculative, is a reasonable deduction; Graham-Campbell 1995. 95. Metcalf (m Graham- 
Campbell 1 995, 212) has proposed that there were two separate hoards with similar compositions from Tiree found in 1 780 and 
1782, but on balance ! prefer to follow earlier commentators and treat them as one find. 

1.1 Blackburn 1995. 

83 Graham-Campbell 1995. 38-40, 534, 57-9; Graham-Campbell and Batey 1998, 238-9. 

83 Williams 2006. 
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TABLE 4. Single-finds of Scandinavian character from Scotland, 800-1000. 

Ninth-century 1 (or 3?): Burgred (Birsay (Orkney)), plus two converted to brooches. 

Alfred (Burghead) and Imitative solidus (near Elgin), that are more probably Pictish losses 
Tenth-century 12: Islamic dirham (Ardeer), Athelstan (Old Scatness (Shetland)), 
Edmund (Birsay (Orkney)); Anlaf Sihtricsson (Deerness (Orkney)), Eadred (Deerness 
(Orkney)), Edgar (5: Birsay (Orkney); Galson (Lewis); Deerness (Orkney); Whithorn; near 
Newborougb), /Ethel red II (2: Jarlshof (Orkney); Birsay (Orkney)). 



Fig. 9 . Map of hoards and single-finds of Scandinavian character from Scotland. 800-1000. 


Conclusions 

When in the two previous addresses I reviewed progress in the study of the currency of the 
Scandinavians in England, it was evident that recent advances had been stimulated by sub- 
stantial new discoveries of coin hoards, single- finds and metalwork, including hacksilver and 
weights. Most of these had come as a result of metal detecting over the last twenty-five years. 
In the western regions of Scandinavian Britain the picture is somewhat different. The new 
finds have not been as dramatic or cumulatively so significant. Some are certainly notable, 
such as the finds from Llanbedrgoch (Anglesey), or look potentially promising, as the exca- 
vations at Woodstown (Co. Waterford), and there has been a gradual increase in single-finds, 
in Wales through metal-detector use and in Scotland from excavations. The excavation finds 
from Dublin remain the most exciting addition to the material, and they are still largely unex- 
ploited awaiting publication. But in these western regions the real advances in recent decades 
have come through new research into the existing corpus of material. Dolley led the way in 
the 1960s and ’70s marshalling the coin hoards, and this has been followed by archaeologists, 
most notably by Graham-Campbell and Sheehan, who have systematically organised and 
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studied the comparably important metalwork element of the hoards. I am delighted that 
recently Bornholdt Collins has been building on Dolley’s work on the Manx finds and now 
those from Ireland, and is studying them in conjunction with recent research on the precious 
metalwork. Progress in our understanding of the economy of Scandinavian Britain and 
Ireland will come from further collaboration between numismatists and archaeologists. 

The greatest differences between the currencies that developed in England and in western 
Britain under the Scandinavians came from their response to the existing monetary systems 
they encountered. England had a reasonably strong, well-controlled currency based on locally 
produced coinages, while western Britain had effectively none, at least none that survived the 
arrival of the Scandinavians. In Ireland, as we have seen, there is some evidence of English 
coins starting to be used in the later eighth century, and a trace of this is perhaps reflected in 
the Llanbedrgoch coin of Cynethryth. In Scotland the use of coinage was more developed. 
Isolated finds of sceattas from the first half of the eighth century by the Moray Firth and 
Firth of Forth probably signify no more than the movement of an occasional coin along the 
coast. In Strathclyde and Cumbria, however, the use of Northumbrian sceattas and stycas 
focusing particularly on Whithorn and Carlisle could well have grown into an established cur- 
rency if the Viking conquest of York and ravaging of this western coastline had not brought 
an abrupt end to the coinages there. 

In western Britain the Scandinavians did not build on the little coinage there may have been 
there, but they introduced a new' currency system based on the bullion economy that was cur- 
rently developing in Scandinavia. During the ninth century coins formed a very small part of 
this, and the total number of extant finds from all the western regions of the British Isles is 
tiny just six hoards containing thirty-three coins, and around twelve coins from single-finds. 
In Scandinavia too. setting aside Gotland, ninth-century finds are scarce and the number of 
coins in a hoard is often small. In recent years dramatic new' evidence for the use of coinage 
in the ninth century has come mainly from single-finds from coastal emporia and what are 
known as ‘central sites’, notably Upp&kra in southern Sweden. Kaupang in Norway. Tisso 
and Hedeby in Denmark and Janow Pomorski (Truso) in Poland. In England Torksey is com- 
parable, and it would not be surprising if one day in Ireland one of the longphorls were to 
yield prolific finds of ninth-century coins. 

The other element of Insular-Scandinavian currency took the form of whole and cut ingots 
and ornamental metalwork, the most common types - broad-band armrings from Ireland 
and plain penannular armrings or ‘ring-money’ from Scotland - being not much more than 
ingots that have been worked to provide a convenient form to transport and show off peo- 
ple’s wealth. In Ireland this bullion is thought to have been used principally between the mid- 
ninth and mid-tenth centuries, and most of the fifty-two or so coinless hoards are attributed 
to this period. Although mixed hoards of coins and bullion in Ireland are comparatively few. 
compared with Scotland, they represented a higher proportion (40%) among the earlier (pre- 
950) coin hoards than among the coin hoards of the later tenth century (20%). There was 
therefore a progression in Ireland from the situation in the ninth century where metalwork as 
bullion dominated the currency to that in the eleventh century where coinage w'as the normal 
medium of exchange. In Scotland, by contrast, the metalwork remained a substantial element 
of the currency throughout the Viking Age. Mixed hoards far outnumber pure coin hoards 
and they mainly belong to the period of the mid-tenth to mid-eleventh centuries when t he 
sequence of hoards ceases. It is not surprising, then, that during the later tenth and eleventh 
centuries, if a bullion element occurs in hoards in the Irish Sea area, it often includes Scoto- 
Scandinavian metalwork. Wales appears to follow the Irish pattern, for although there are far 
fewer finds none of the hoards after c.925 are known to have included other metalwork. The 
Isle of Man, on the other hand, has features of both the Irish and the Scottish finds, with the 
sequence of hoards only commencing in the mid-tenth century, and some metalwork contin- 
uing to occur among them down to the later eleventh century, although the coinage is also a 
significant element. 

The dramatic increase in the availability of silver and the spread of a bullion economy in 
ninth-century Ireland, not just among the Scandinavians but the Irish population too. is a 
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subject ripe for further study, and so too is the subsequent development of a coin economy 
in the tenth and eleventh centuries. A critical stage in the latter was Dublin’s establishment of 
its own coinage and a managed currency, which will be considered in my address next year. 
During the transition to coinage there was a period when transactions might take place in 
either weighed silver or in counted coins depending on the circumstances. This dual econ- 
omy is most evident in Ireland, but there are signs that it may have been prevalent on the Isle 
of Man and the Scottish Isles too. Among the questions to be asked is why in Ireland did the 
use of silver and then the use of coin spread from the Scandinavians into the local Irish 
communities, while this did not occur in Scotland or Wales? 

TABLE 5. Comparison of number of hoards and single-finds from the principal regions of 

the British Isles, 800-1000. 

Hoards Single-finds 


England (excluding the north-west) 

101 

48% 

2,239 

90% 

North-west England 

15 

7% 

92 (4) 

4% (0.2%) 

Scotland 

19 

9% 

81 (13) 

3% (0.6%) 

Isle of Man 

7 

3% 

7 

0.3% 

Wales 

8 

4% 

10 

0.4% 

Ireland 

J9 

28% 

44 

2% 


209 

100% 

2.473 

100% 


Note: figures in brackets represent probable Scandinavian losses. 


When considering the circulation of coinage in Anglo-Saxon England the single-finds of 
coins, which have increased so dramatically in the last thirty years, have provided us with a 
rich source of evidence and a deeper insight into the extent of coin use. In the western parts 
of the British Isles the same is not true. Despite some increase, single-finds remain meagre. 
Table 5 shows that of all the finds from the British Isles in the period 800-1000, 90% of the 
single-finds were from England (excluding the north-west) while only 48% of the hoards were. 
In fact, if you include those finds from north-west England and Strathclyde that are attribut- 
able to the Northumbrian presence there, the proportion of ‘English’ single-finds goes up to 
96%. From the other regions the number of single-finds attributable to Scandinavian occupa- 
tion is really very small, amounting in total to only 4% of all finds from the British Isles, while 
the coin hoards on a similar basis represent around 50% of the finds. How do we explain this 
very great dichotomy? Certainly there are factors arising out of the extent of metal detecting 
and reporting of finds, particularly in Ireland, but it may well also reflect something funda- 
mental about the nature of coin use in these areas. It suggests that coins were used more as a 
store of wealth, and circulated less actively in daily transactions. Dublin looks like an excep- 
tion, with numerous excavation finds from the tenth and eleventh centuries it compares 
favourably with other urban centres in Europe at this period. In a much more modest way, 
the same might be said of the Scandinavian settlements in Scotland, for as Gareth Williams 
has pointed out, a large proportion of the known single-finds from Scandinavian Scotland 
have come from the settlements themselves. However, we should also remember that the num- 
ber of coin hoards found in the Scandinavian zone is probably disproportionately higher than 
in England, and should not be taken as a measure of the relative wealth of the different 
regions. The unsettled and precarious life led by some of the Scandinavians, and their 
dependency on travel by sea, would have increased the chances of the owners of hoards not 
returning to recover them. 

We have seen major differences between the currencies used by the Scandinavians in the 
western parts of the Britain Isles and in England which are very largely a result of the extent 
to which there was a pre-existing practice of using and producing coins. In Normandy, the 
period of assimilation of the Frankish monetary practices by the Scandinavian settlers was 
even swifter. However, much closer parallels are to be found between w-cstcrn Britain and 
Scandinavia, particularly in the development of a bullion economy based on imported silver, 
and the conversion of that into ornaments and ingots locally as a form of currency, well 
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before moving to coin production and the establishment of a managed coin economy. The 
hoards and single-finds are a precious tangible survival which still has great potential to 
provide insights into the economic and social activities of the Scandinavians. 


APPENDIX 1 

HOARDS FROM IRELAND. WALES. ISLE OF MAN, NORTH-WEST 
ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND, c. 800-1000 

This listing draws upon and follows the convention of the Checklist of Coin Hoards published by Blackburn and 
Pagan (1986) and the up-dated on-line version (via www.medievalcoins.oig). For bibliographical references see the 
on-line version. The following abbreviations apply: 

Column 4 (region): 

NWE = North-west England 
I = Ireland 
M = Isle of Man 
S = Scotland 
W = Wales 

Column 5 (number of coins): 

* = 2-3 associated coins 
X = hoard with less than 20 coins 
XX = 20-1 19 coins 
XXX = 120-1,199 coins 
XXXX = 1,200 or more coins 

Column 6 (classes of coinage represented): 

A/S = Anglo-Saxon 
A/S (Nhmbr) = Northumbrian stycas 
B = Byzantine 
C = Continental 
H/N = Hibemo-Norse 
K. = Kufic (Islamic) 

V = Vikings of East Anglia and Northumbria 


No. 

Checklist 

no. 

Find spot, year 

Region 

No. of 
coins 

Classes of 
coinage 

Other 

metalwork 

Container 

Deposit 

dale 

1 

48 

Delgany, Co. Wicklow, 
1874 

I 

XXX 

A/S, C 

- 

- 

c. 830 

2 

51 

C'roy, Inv., 1875 

S 

if 

A/S 

+ 


c 845? 

3 

53 

Mullaghboden, 
C'oghlanstown West, 

Co. Kild.. 1871 

I 

X 

C 

+? 


c. 847 

4 

35 

Grange, Lancs., 1765 

NWE 

XX? 

A/S (Nhmbr) 

- 


840s? 

5 

36 

Lancaster, 1914 

NWE 

XX? 

A/S (Nhmbr) 

— 

— 

840s? 

6 

37 

Paisley, Renf., 1782 

S 

XX? 

A/S (Nhmbr) 

— 

- 

840s/ 

850s? 

7 

39 

Gt ange-over-Sands, 
Lancs., 1892 

NWE 

X 

.A/S (Nhmbr) 

— 

— 

840s / 
850s? 

8 

55 

Pennard, (Minchin 

Hole). Glam., 1948 

W 

* 

A/S.C 

- 

- 

<’.850 

9 

56 

Cushendall (near Red 
Bay), Co. Antrim, 1 849 

I 

* 

A/S 

- 

- 

<•.850? 

10 

56a 

Llanbedigoch. Anglesey, 
Wales, 1994-8 

W 

X 

A/S. C 

+ 

- 

c.850? 

1 1 

41 

Kirkoswald. Cumb.. 

1808 

NWE 

XXX 

A/S (Nhmbr) 

+ 

p? 

850s/ 

860s? 

12 

72 

Ireland?, pre-1886? 

1 

X 

A/S 

_ 

_ 

c. 875 

13 

46 

Talnol. ie. Kirkc., 1912 

S 

X 

A/S, A/S 
(Nhmbr). C, K 

+ 

- 

c.875? 


Column 7 (other metalwork): 

+ = coins accompanied by metal objects other than 
containers 

Column 8 (container): 
b = bone or horn 
c = cloth 
1 = leather 
m = metal 
p = pottery 
w = wood 

Column 9 (deposit date): 
approximate date of deposit (not terminus 
post iptem) 
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No. 

Checklist 

no. 

Fiiulspot, year 

Region 

No. of 
coins 

Classes of 
coinage 

Other 

metalwork 

Container 

Deposit 

date 

14 

34 

Colonsay (Kiloran Bay) 
boat burial, Argyll, 
1882-3 

S 

* 

A/S (Nhmbr) 

+ 

- 

later 

C9lh? 

15 

84a 

Millockstown, Co. 

Louth 

I 


K 

4- 

- 

ClOth 

16 

84b 

Near Dublin (Site B), 
1990s 

I 

* 

A/S, K 

+ 

- 

ClOth 

17 

87 

Cuerdale, Lancs., 1840 

NWE 

xxxx 

A/S, V, C, 

K. B 

+ 

m 

£.905 

IS 

88 

Drogheda, Co. Louth, 
1S46 

I 

xxxx? 

V, K 

- 

- 

£-.905? 

19 

90 

Co. Londonderry, 
pre-1804 

I 

XXX? 

K 

- 

m 

r.910? 

20 

91 

Maghera lagan, Co. 
Down, 1835 

I 

X? 

K 

+ 

- 

c.910? 

21 

92 

Harkirk, Little Crosby, 
Lancs., 1611 

NWE 

XXX 

A/S, V, C, K 

+ 

- 

c9)0 

22 

93 

Dysart Island (no. 4), 
Lough Ennell, Co, 
Westmeath, 1980 

I 

XX 

A/S, V, C, K 

4 


c.910 

23 

93a 

Co. Antrim?, pre- 1993 

I 

X 

V 

+ 

- 

f. 9 1 0? 

24 

95 

Dean, Cumb., pre- 1790 

NWE 

XX 

A/S, V, C, K 

- 

m 

f.915 

25 

96 

Lancashire, 1734 

NWE 

XX 

V 

- 

- 

£.915 

26 

98 

Anglesey?, 1696 

W 

X 

A/S, V 

- 

- 

£.915 

27 

99 

Chester (St John's), 

1862 

NWE 

X 

A/S, V 

- 


c.917 

28 

97 

Leggagh, Nobber, Co, 
Meath, 1843 

I 

X 

A/S, V, K 

4 

- 

c920 

29 

101a 

Warton, Lancs,, 1997 

NWE 

X 

K 

+ 

- 

£.920 

30 

103 

Castle Bellingham, Co, 
Louth, pre-1907 

I 

# 

A/S 

- 

- 

c.920? 

31 

105 

Geashill, Co. Offaly, 
c. 1 862 

1 

X 

V, C 

- 

- 

£.922 

32 

106 

Bangor (Midland 

Bank), Caer., 1894 

W 

X 

A/S, V, K 

4 

- 

£.925 

33 

109b 

Flu sco Pike, Cumbria, 
2005 

NWE 

XX 

A/S, V, K 

+ 

~ 

c.925 

34 

HO 

Glasnevin, Co. Dublin, 
I83S 

I 

X 

A/S, V. K 

- 

— 

£.927 

35 

111 

Dunmore Cave, Co. 
Kilk., 1973 

1 

X 

A/S, V, K 

+ 

— 

£.928 

36 

114 

Co. Kildare, 1840 

I 

X 

A/S, K 

- 

- 

£.935 

37 

115 

Scot by, Cumb., 1855 

NWE 

XX 

A/S, V? 

+ 

- 

£.935 

38 

117 

Co. Dublin, 1883 

I 

XX 

A/S, V 

4 

- 

£.935 

39 

119 

Ireland, pre- 1726 

I 

XX? 

A/S 

- 

- 

£.935? 

40 

116 

Skye (Storr Rock), Inv., 
1890/91 

S 

XX 

A/S, V, K 

4 

— 

£.940 

41 

122 

Durrow, Co. Offaly, 
c. 1 850 

I 

X 

A/S, V 

- 

— 

£■.940 

42 

123 

Cock burn spa th (St 
Helen’s), Ber,, £-.1831 

s 

XX? 

A/S 

4 ? 

- 

£.940? 

43 

123a 

Scotland, pre-1852 

s 

X? 

A/S 

- 

- 

c.940? 

44 

124 

Glendalough (no. 2), 

Co. Wick., pre- 1822 

I 

XX 

A/S 

— 


£.942 

45 

125 

Co. Tipperary', 1843? 

I 

X 

A/S 

- 

- 

£■.942 

46 

127 

Castle Freke, Rathbarrv, 
Co. Cork, 1799 

1 

X 

A/S 

■■ 

1? 

£.945 

47 

128 

Fennor, Co. Meath, 
pre- 1870 

1 

* 

A/S 

- 


£.945? 

48 

129 

Skaill, Sandwick, 

Orkney, 1858 

s 

XX 

A/S, V, K 

4 


£.950-70 



No. 

Checklist 

no. 

Findspol, year 

Region 

No. of 
coins 

Classes of 
coinage 

Other Container 

metalwork 

Deposit 

date 

49 

130 

Knowth, Co. Meath, 
1969 

1 

* 

A/S 

- 

<•.950? 

50 

131 

Newtovvnlow, 

Kilbeggan. Co. 
Westmeath, 1982 

I 

X 

A/S 


c 953 

51 

132 

Macroom. Co. Cork. 
c. 1 840? 

1 

XX? 

A/S 

— — 

<•.953 

52 

134 

Monasterboice, Co. 
Louth. 1746 

1 

XX? 

A/S 

+ - 

<.953 

53 

135 

Mungret. Co. Lim., 
<.1842 

1 

X 

A/S. V 

4 

<■953 

54 

138 

Killyon Manor, Hill of 
Down, Co. Meath. 1876 

1 

XX 

A/S. V 

— — 

<.955 

55 

- 

Isle of Man, pre-1908 

M 

XX? 

A/S 

. - 

<■955 

56 

139 

Oldcastle. Co. Meath. 
pre-1900 

1 

X 

A/S, V 

— — 

<•.958 

57 

143 

Ballaqueeney, Port St 
Mary, 1874 

M 

X 

A/S. V. C 

— — 

<■.960 

58 

142 

Baliilore (near). Co. 
Kild.. 1837 

1 

XX 

A/S. V 

— — 

<■.965 

59 

144 

Chester (Castle 
Esplanade). 1950 

NWF. 

XXX 

A/S, V. C 

+ P 

<■.965 

60 

145 

Ireland. 1862 

1 

XX 

A/S, V 

- 

<■965 

61 

146 

Lough Lene, Co. 
Westmeath. 1843 

I 

XX 

A/S, V. C 

— — 

r.965 

62 

147 

Smarmore. Ardee. Co. 
Louth. 1929 

I 

XX 

A/S. V 

— 

<■965 

63 

147a 

Isle of Man. c. 1880s 

M 

X 

A/S 

- - 

<■.965 

64 

149 

Armagh (near), 1831 

1 

X? 

A/S, V 

- 

<.965? 

65 

150 

Bangor (Vicar’s 

Garden). Caer., 1845 
or 1846 

W 

* 

A/S 


r.965? 

66 

151a 

Moyvore, Co. 

Westmeath, 1986 

I 

X 

A/S 

- - 

<•.970 

67 

151b 

Dunmore Cave (no. 2), 
Co. Kilkenny. 1999 

I 

X 

A/S 

4 

<■.970 

68 

152 

Burt (Carrowen), Co. 
Don.. 1863 or 1864 

1 

X 

A/S 

— - 

<.970 

69 

153 

Chester (Eastgatc 

Street), 1857 

NWE 

XX 

A/S 

- - 

<.970 

70 

154 

Killincoole. Co. Louth. 
1864 

I 

XX 

A/S 

4 

<.970 

71 

155 

Kirk Andreas (no. 1), 
1867 

M 

XX 

A/S, V 

— - 

<.970 

72 

156 

Co. Meath. 1845 

I 

X 

A/S. K 

- 

<:970 

73 

157 

Rahan (no. 1), Co. 

OfTaly, <.1820 

1 

XX? 

A/S 


<•970? 

74 

158 

Rahan (no. 2), Co. 

Offaly, 1828 

I 

XX? 

A/S 

■f — 

<■970 

75 

159 

Ballakilpheric. 
pre-c 1885 

M 

XX? 

A/S 

— - 

<■.970? 

76 

160 

Bullock (no. 1), Co. 
Dublin, 1838 

1 

* 

A/S 

— 

< 970 ? 

77 

161 

Bullock (no. 2), Co. 
Dublin, 1840? 

1 

XX 

A/S 

— 

<-.970 

78 

163 

Dalkey. Co. Dublin, 
<■.1840 

I 

XX 

A/S 

^ - 

<■.970 

79 

164 

Derrykeighan, Co. 
Antrim, '843 

I 

XXX 

A/S, V 

- 

r.970 

80 

165 

Ballaquayle (Douglas). 
1894 

M 

XXX 

A/S. V 

4* 

<970 
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A r o. 

Checklist 

no. 

Finds pot, year 

Region 

No. of 
coins 

Classes of 
coinage 

Other 

metalwork 

Container 

Deposit 

date 

81 

166 

Glendalough (no, 3), 

Co. Wick,, c 1835 

I 

X 

A/S 

- 

- 

c. 970 

82 

167 

Ballycastle (Trench 

Farm, no, 2), Co, 

Antrim, c 1 890 

r 

XX? 

A/S 



c-,970? 

83 

167a 

Isle of Man?, pre-1994 

M? 

X 

A/S 

+ 

- 

c.970? 

84 

168 

Islay (Machrie), 1 850 

S 

XX 

A/S, V, K, C 

+ 

- 

c. 970 

85 

169 

Port Glasgow, Renf., 
c 1 699 

S 

XX? 

A/S 

+ 

— 

c.970 

86 

170 

Co, Kilkenny (west), 
pre-1 824 

I 

XX 

A/S 

+ 

— 

c970 

87 

171 

Tiree, Argyll, 1780 

s 

XXX 

A/S 

+ 

- 

c-,970 

88 

172 

La ugh a rue, Carm., 
c 1 930 

w 

XX 

A/S 

— 

— 

c975 

89 

174 

Chester (Pemberton’s 
Parlour). 1914 

NWE 

XXX 

A/S 

— 

— 

o980 

90 

91 

177 

179 

North Uist, pre-1 781 
Mullingar (no. 1) 

('Marl Valley’), Co. 
Westmeath, 1841 

S 

I 

XX 

XXX 

A/S 

A/S 

+• 

- 

r.985? 

r.986 

92 

180 

Iona Abbey. Argyll, 

1950 

s 

XXX 

A/S, V, C 

+ 

— 

r.986 

93 

182a 

Stornaway (Lews 

Castle), Isle of Lewis, 
1988-90 

s 

X 

C 

+ 

b 

c-,990- 

1040 

94 

182b 

Co. Westmeath, central, 
1988 

I 

* 

A/S 

— 


r,990 

95 

183 

Kildare, near, 1923 

I 

XX 

A/S 

- 

- 

r.991 

96 

184a 

Dublin (Castle St., 
no. 1), 1993 

I 

XX 

A/S 

— 

— 

c991 

97 

186 

Bradda Head, 1848 

M 

XXX 

A/S 

- 

- 

r,995 

98 

187 

Dundalk. Co, Loath, 
1980 

I 

X 

A/S, H/N 

— 

" 

c. 995 

99 

187c 

Monmouth, Gwent. 
Wales, 1991/2 

w 

X 

A/S 

— 


c. 995 

100 

187d 

Dublin (Castle Si., 
no. 2), 1993 

I 

XXX 

A/S 

— 


c.995 

101 

187e 

Dublin (Werburg St,). 
1994 

1 

XXX 

A/S 



c. 995 

102 

lS7f 

Bishops Lough, Co, 
Westmeath, pre-1987 

I 

X 

A/S 



c.99$ 

103 

188 

Clondalkin (no. 2), Co. 
Dublin, c. 1830 

1 

XXX 

H/N 

" 


c. 997 

104 

190 

Tar bat. Ross, 1889/91 

s 

X 

A/S, C 

+ 

- 

cl 000 

105 

191 

Kihnartin, Argyll, 
pre-1 844 

s 

X 

A/S 



c 1 000 

106 

192 

Quendale(Garthsbanks), 
Shetland, 1830 

s 

XX? 

A/S 

+ 

b 

c. 1000 

107 

193 

Burray, Orkney, 1889 

s 

X 

A/S, C 

+ 

w 

c. 1000 

108 

194 

fnchkennelh, Argyll, 
pre-1 830 

s 

XX 

A/S, V, H/N, C 

+ 


c. 1 000 
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APPENDIX 2 


SINGLE-FINDS FROM IRELAND, c. 600- 1000 


A 'a 

Findspol, dale of discovery 

Coin type 

Dale 

Ref 

1 

Trim (near), Co. Meath, 
pre- 1 860 

Merovingian tremissis, 
Beaufay 

c. 600 75 

Hall 1974. 82, a: Abdv and 
Williams 2006, no. 157. 

T 

Maryborough (near). 

Co. Laois, pre- 1863 

Merovingian tremissis, 

Le Mans 

c. 600 75 

BM: Hall 1974.82. b; Abdy 
and Williams 2006. no. 169. 

3 

Bawnaughragh TD 
(Rathdowney), Co. Laois, 
cl 867 

Offa. Ibba 

c. 780- 92 

Hall 1974, 82, c; probably 
same coin as BMA 42 
(ex Montagu; 'found at 
Kilkenny’); Chick 2007, 

208a. 

4 

Dublin (near, site B). 1990s 

Offa, light coinage, portrait 
type. Ethilwald 

c\ 780-92 

Appendix 3. below. 

5 

Armagh (near site of a 
religious house), 1849 

Offa, moneyer not recorded 

c\ 780-96 

Hall 1974. 82, d. 

6 

Londonderry (near), 1847 

Offa. moneyer not recorded 

c. 780-96 

Hall 1974. 82. e. 

7 

Dundalk, near, 1848 

2 coins of OlTa 

r. 780-96 

Metcalf 1992,93. 

8 

Dunamase. Co. Laois 1990s 

Ecgbert of Wessex 

825-39 

Pers. comm., Brian 
Hodkinson 

9 

Woodstown (excavations) , 

Co. Waterford, 2003/4 

Arabic dirham, unidentified 
(fragment) 

9th/car!y 
10th cent,? 

Pers. comm., excavator. 

10 

Dublin (near, sites A and C), 
1990s 

Three Arabic dirhams, 
unidentified 

9 th/early 
10th cent.? 

Appendix 3. below 

11 

Ireland (metal-detector find), 
pre- 1 990 

Burgred. Lunettes type a. 
Dealinc (0.8 Ig, chipped) 

r. 866-74 

NMI; ex Clarke 1990; pers. 
comm.. K. Bornholdt 

Collins. 

12 

Ireland (metal-detector find), 
pre- 1990 

Alfred, Lunettes type, 

Sigeric (0.77g, pierced in 
centre, for a weight?) 

871-5 

NMI; ex Clarke 1990; pers. 
comm., K. Bornholdt 

Collins. 

13 

Dublin (High Street 
excavations) 

Alfred, London Monogram 
type 

c. 880-5 

NMI; Wallace 1986. 210. 

14 

Carrowreilly, Co. Sligo, 1988 

Arabic dirham, Volga 

Bulgar imitation of a 
Samanid coin of al-Sash. 

AH 281 (AD 894/5) 
(fragment) 

c. 900- 10 

NMI; Kenny 1991, based on 
identification by G. Rispling. 

15 

Lagore Crannog (excavations), 
Co, Meath, 1934-6 

Edward the Elder, type? 

899-924 

NMI; Hall 1974. p.82. h. 

16 

Rathcrogan. Co. Roscommon, 
pre- 1950 

Edward the Elder. BC type. 
East Anglian 

920-24 

Hall 1974. p.82. g. 

17 

Dublin (Wood Quay 
excavations) 

Athelstan. Horizontal type, 
[Oxford?]. Sigeland 

924-39 

NMI; Wallace 1986, 21 1 

IS 

Dublin (Wood Quay 
excavations) 

Athelstan. CC type. Derby?, 
Ma[ ] 

924-39 

NMI; Wallace 1986. 211 

19 

Dublin (Wood Quay 
excavations) 

Athelstan, BC type, 
Canterbury, /EIIYic 

924-39 

NMI; Wallace 1986, 211. 

20 

Dublin (Wood Quay 
excavations) 

Athelstan. CC type. 

Chester, Paules 

924-39 

NMI; pers. comm.. 

K. Bornholdt Collins 

21 

Dublin (Christchurch Place 
excavations) 

Edmund, Horizontal HT1 
type, Eferulf 

939-46 

NMI; Wallace 1986,210: 
CTCE p. 1 24, 42. 

22 

Co. Westmeath, central, 1988 

Edmund, HRI, Cenberht 

939^16 

Coin Register 1988. no 159. 

23 

Dublin (Temple Bar West 
excavations) 

Edmund, uncertain type 

939-46 

Pers. comm., K. Bornholdt 
Collins. 

24 

Dublin (Temple Bar West 
excavations) 

Edmund, uncertain type 

939-46 

Pers. comm., K. Bornholdt 
Collins. 

25 

Ireland (metal-detector find), 
pre- 1990 

Edmund. BC type (0.64 g, 
fragment) 

939-46 

NMI; ex Clarke 1990: pers 
comm., K. Bornholdt 

Collins. 

26 

Cork (near), c. 1 8 10 

Aniaf Guthfrithsson, 

Raven type, /Ethel forth 

939-41 

Hall 1974, p.82, j: CTCE 
p.230 n. 
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No 

Fituispot, dale of discovery 

Coin type 

Date 

Ref. 

27 

Dublin (High Street 
excavations), 1972 

Anlaf Guthfrithsson or 
Sihtricsson, Two-line type, 
Stamford?, Bleseret 

940-2 

NMI; Wallace 1986,210: 
CTCE p. 229, ril(d). 

28 

Dublin (Wood Quay 
excavations) 

Eadred, HR1 type, Agtardes 946-55 

NMI; Wallace 1986, 2)1, 

29 

Dublin (Wood Quay 
excavations) 

Eadred, HR1 type, 
Rtegtheres 

946-55 

NMI; Wallace 1986,2)1. 

30 

Dublin (Wood Quay 
excavations) 

Eadred, BC type, Norwich, 
H rod gar 

946-55 

NMI; Wallace 1986, 211. 

3) 

Cork (in). Nov. 1833 

Eric Bloodaxe, HT1 type, 
Inglegar 

948-50 

Hall 1974, p.82, k; illus. 
Lindsay 1842, no. 45. 

32 

Armagh (Abbey St, 
excavations), 1977 

Eadwig, HT1 type, Baldwin 

955-9 

Doiley 1977. 

33 

Cloonart Beg, Co. 
Roscommon, 1986 

Eadwig, uncertain type 
(fragment) 

955-9 

NMI (620-1986); perhaps an 
associated find with no. 40; 
pers. comm., K. Bornholdt 
Collins. 

34 

Ireland (metal -detector find), 
pre-1990 

Edgar, HT 1 NEV type, 
Farman 

959-r. 973 

NMI: ex Clarke 1990; pers 
comm., K. Bornholdt 

Collins. 

35 

Dublin (Wood Quay 
excavations) 

Edgar, HT1 NEV type, Ive 

959-e. 973 

NMI; Wallace 1986, 211; 
CTCE p. 166, 59 

36 

Dublin (Wood Quay 
excavations) 

Edgar, Horizontal type. 

En[ ]e? 

9 59-e 973 

NMI; Wallace 1986, 211. 

37 

Dublin (Christchurch Place 
excavations) 

Edgar, CC type, Warwick, 
Ofswerd?) 

959-0.973 

NMI; Wallace 1986, 210; 
CTCE p. 183. 279/1. 

38 

Dublin (‘found in some ruins’), Edgar, CR type, [Chester], 
pre-1695 Dyrmod 

959-0.973 

Hall 1974, p.82, 1. 

39 

Dublin (Wood Quay 
excavations) 

Edgar, CR type, Siferih 

959-0.973 

NMI; Wallace 1986, p. 211. 

40 

Cloonart Beg, Co, 
Roscommon, 1986 

Edgar?, uncertain type 
(fragment) 

955-9 

NMI (621-1986); perhaps an 
associated End with no. 3.3; 
pers. comm., K.. Bornholdt 
Collins. 

41 

Disert, near Delvin, Co, 
Westmeath, 1988 

Edgar, RSC, Winchester, 
Rxgenulf 

973-5 

NMI; Coin Register 1988, 
no. 1 65. 

42 

Armagh (in or near), pre-1839 

Eadgar, type? 

959-75 

Hall 1974, p.82. 

43 

Dublin (Wood Quay 
excavations) 

/Ethel red II. First Hand 
type, Barnstaple, /El fern 

959-0.973 

NMI; Wallace 1986.211. 

44 

Dublin (Wood Quay 
excavations) 

/Ethel red II, First Hand 
type. London, /Clfgar 

0.979-85 

NMI; Wallace 1986,211. 

45 

Dublin (Wood Quay 
excavations) 

/Ethel red 11, First Hand 
type, /Etfgar 

0.979-85 

NMI; Wallace 1986,211. 

46 

Dublin (Wood Quay 
excavations) 

jE the] red II, Second Hand 
type, London, Cynsige 

0.985-91 

NMI; Wallace 1986. 211. 

47 

Dublin (High Street 
excavations) 

/Ethelred II, Crux type, 
Barnstaple, /Elfsige 

e.991-7 

NMI; Wallace 1986, 210. 

48 

Dublin (High Street 
excavations) 

/Ethelred II, Crux type, 
London, Byrhtlaf 

0.991-7 

NMI; Wallace 1986,210. 

49 

Fontstown. Co. Offaly, 
pre-1839 

/Ethelred II, type not 
recorded? 

978-1016 

Hall 1974, p.82, 

50 

Armagh (Castle St, 
excavations). Co. Armagh, 

Hiberno-Norse. Phase 1, 
Crux type 

0.995 

Scaby 1984, no. 1 5a 


1968 

Note: Not included are coins in collections that are simply reported to have been 'found in Ireland', without any 
evidence that they were single-finds rather than coming front dispersed hoards. 
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APPENDIX 3 

COINS. GOLD AND SILVER INGOTS AND OTHER METALWORK FOUND 

NEAR DUBLIN 

The following finds of Viking-Age ingots and other metalwork made by Irish metal-detector users have been 
reported in England through intermediaries. The finds are said to come from a number of different rural sites near 
Dublin, and although the actual locations were not given. I judge the information likely to be reliable. The mate- 
rial was found over several years during the 1990s by various people. For some items full details with photographs 
and weights were given, while for other pieces there were only the brief descriptions. Where photographs are avail- 
able, they are illustrated on PI. I below. 

These finds are likely to have been made in breach of Irish law. which can in no way be condoned. Nonetheless. 
1 could see no benefit in ignoring or suppressing information received, albeit anonymously and at considerable 
remove. 

A gold ingot, silver dirham and other metalwork from near Dublin t Site A ) 

The following four items, probably all Viking-Age pieces, were reputed to have been found at the same site, but 
spread over a wide area and over two adjoining fields. The two ring fragments (nos 3 and 4) were from different 
fields. These four pieces would seem, therefore, to have been separate losses. 

1. Gold ingot terminal, in the form of an unworked cast bar of D-scetion, with rounded ends, the upper surface 
dished where it has cooled in an open mould. The severed end hits been cut with three blows of a chisel, one 
vertically and two at oblique angles to form a wedge; the slight roughness along the lower cut edge was 
probably caused by the chisel rather than a final snapping action. No nicks or pecks. Width 7 mm. length 23 mm. 
Wt 12.77 g. Reported to have had a specific gravity of 18.26 (which would imply 93% gold, if a simple alloy of 
gold and silver). (PI. 1, 1) 

2. Fragment of a silver Islamic dirham, unidentified. [Not illustrated] 

3. Silver neck-ring terminal fragment, formed from a rod of circular section, tapering to its hooked terminal (bro- 
ken). From the photograph it appears to be attached to at least three twisted rods, which would have formed the 
body of the neck-ring. The rod is decorated on the outer surface with a punched pellet and cross decoration. No 
record of pecks or nicks. Diam. r.8 mm (max.) tapering to c.2.5 mm; length (if straight) r.70 mm. Wl not recorded. 

(PI. L3> 

This is a typical terminal of type 6 in the classification of twisted-rod neck-rings (Hardh 1996, 45 58), one of 
the commonest varieties in Scandinavia, though in the British Isles flattened terminal plates are more common. Of 
the 16 twisted-rod neck-rings in the Skaill (Orkney) hoard, only one had a round section terminal (Graham- 
Campbell 1995. no. 24. 16). Only a few twisted-rod neck-rings have been found in Ireland. 

4. A terminal fragment of a silver arm-ring, described as being very elaborate, terminating in a ‘dragon's head', 
with ‘scales' marked on the rod leading from it, as if it represented the animal’s neck. The rod narrowed from 
c. 10 mm at the head to c\5 mm towards the body of the arm-ring. The fragment was said to be about half a 
wrist-sized ring. [Not illustrated] 

This highly unusual object was perhaps related in type to the heavy arm-ring from the Skaill hoard (Graham- 
Campbell 1995, 37, 114 15 no. 24, 22 (pi. 37)). The gold arm-rings from flare island also had animal-head 
terminals, as did two silver arm-rings from Co. Cork (Sheehan 1990). 

A hoard of silver ingots and tiro coins from near Dublin ( Site B) 

Five cut ingot fragments, an Anglo-Saxon penny and a silver Islamic dirham were found over several years on a 
field a few miles from Site A. The pieces were all found within an area of 20 metres. The only other Viking-Age 
object said to have been found on the field was a copper-alloy pin with a kidney-shaped head, although there had 
been later medieval coins and artefacts. The ingots and coins can reasonably be interpreted as a hoard. The 
Samanid dirham and Anglo-Saxon coin, in the context of a mixed hoard, suggest a deposition dale in the early to 
mid-ninth century. 

5. Silver ingot terminal, in the form of an unworked cast bar of sub-rectangular section, with rounded end. 
the upper surface dished where it has cooled in an open mould. The severed end has been cleanly cul with a 
single blow at a slight angle to the vertical. It has about 18 peck marks or nicks. Width 14 mm. length 36 mm 
Wt 33.44 g. (PI. 1,5) 

6. Silver ingot fragment, in the form of an unworked cast bar of D-section, the upper surface dished where il has 
cooled in an open mould. The two severed ends have been partly cut with a single blow slanting outwards and then 
broken. No pecks or nicks. Width 16 mm. length (max.) 21 mm. Wt 26.58 g. (PI. 1, 6) 

7. Silver ingot fragment, central portion of a cast bar of trapezoidal section, tapering slightly towards one end, 
with some sign of possible hammering on the upper surface. The severed ends have been chisel cul and finally 
snapped to break them. No peck marks or nicks visible from photograph. Width (max.) 19 mm, length 34 mm. 
Wt 39.5 g. (PI. 1,7) 

8. Silver ingot terminal, in the form of an unworked cast bar of sub-rectangular section, with rounded end. The 
severed end appears to have been cleanly cut with a single blow. No peck marks or nicks visible from photograph:. 
Width 18 mm. length 23 mm. Weight 19.2 g. (PI. 1, 8) 
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9. Silver ingot terminal, in the form of an un worked cast bar of D-section, with rounded end. The upper surface 
either has a blow hole or has been roughly struck with a hammed forming an indent. The severed end has been 
chisel ctd and finally snapped to break it. No peck marks or nicks visible from photograph. Width 12 mm. length 
30 mm. Weight 18.4 g. (PI. 1, 9) 

10. A silver dirham, chipped. Said to be Samanid. so probably from the first half of the tenth century. [Not illus- 
trated] 

1 1 . A large fragment of an Anglo-Saxon coin. Said to be of the Two-line type, but the ruler and moneyer not iden- 
tified. It must belong to the bracket c. 830-973. [Not illustrated] 

Other finds from near Dublin ( Site B) 

A coin of Offa and a lead weight, possibly Viking-Age, were found in the same field, though not necessarily the 
same area. They are unlikely to belong to the silver hoard. 

12. A penny of Offa (757-96), light coinage. Portrait type, c.780-92, London, Ethilwald (Chick 2007, no. 10; Blunt 
1961, no. 57), same dies as Chick 2007, 10k. (PI. 1, 12) 

13. Lead weight, possibly Viking-Age. A short sub-rectangular piece with slightly rounded ends, and dished on the 
upper and lower surfaces. Width 1 1 mm, length (max.) 16 mm. Wt 14.35 g. [Not illustrated] 

Other ingot finds from near Dublin ( Site C ) 

Three further ingots and a silver dirham were reputed to have been found at a third location near Dublin, in two 
separate fields and at considerable distances from each other so they should probably be classified as single- 
finds. Nos 14, 15 and 17 were from one field and no. 16 from the other; location of nos 18 and 19 not given. A 
copper-alloy Viking-Age strap-end was also said to have been found in the first field. 

14. Silver ingot, in the form of an uuworked cast bar of trapezoidal section, with rounded ends, roughly cast with 
several blow-holes and dished on the upper surface. Possibly one nick or peck -mark. Width 10 mm, length 37 mm. 
Wt 19.30 g. (PI. I, 14) 

15. Small silver ingot terminal, in the form of an unworked cast bar of D-section, crudely formed with bulbous 
end. The severed end has been cleanly cut with a single blow at a slight angle to the vertical. No record of peck 
marks or nicks. Width 10 mm (max.), length 13 mm. Wt not recorded. (PI. 1, 15) 

16. Silver ingot fragment, in the form of an un worked cast bar of sub-rectangular section, severed at both ends by 
a chisel-cut. No pecks or nicks. Width 8 mm, length 15 mm. Wt 7.53 g. (PL 1, 16) 

17. A complete silver dirham, said to be Abbasid (hence struck in the mid -eighth to late ninth century, but prob- 
ably lost in the later ninth or first half of the tenth century), found some 200 metres from no. 14. [Not illustrated] 

18. Another small dirham fragment. [Not illustrated] 

19. A ‘Dublin /Ethehed Helmet type penny; damaged (‘about four-fifths remaining’). [Not illustrated] 
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ANGLO-SAXON LAW AND NUMISMATICS: 

A REASSESSMENT IN THE LIGHT OF PATRICK WORMALD S 
THE MA KING OF ENGLISH LA W 


ELINA SCREEN 

Since Michael Dolley and Michael Metcalf established that Edgar introduced a system of 
periodic recoinages in c. 973, the numismatic evidence for the thoroughness of the recoinages 
has offered historians valuable evidence for the effectiveness of Anglo-Saxon government. In 
Simon Keynes’s words, ’the reformed system of coinage as a whole demonstrates the remark- 
able degree of sophistication attained in one area of royal government in the late tenth cen- 
tury, and thus suggests to the historian what he can reasonably expect in others'. 1 However, 
the lines from king to mint are hard to trace in practice. The very limited written evidence 
touching on the coinage gives only a fractured picture of its administration. Together with 
Roger of Wendover’s thirteenth-century reference to Edgar’s recoinage, the clauses in 
Athelstan's Grately code (II Athelstan), Edgar’s Andover code on the one coinage (II-11I 
Edgar), TEthelred’s coinage laws (‘IV ^Ethelred’, 5-9) and the punishments for forgers laid 
down in his Wantage code (III /Ethelred, 8, 16), form almost the entire written evidence for 
the administration of the coinage. : References to money and coins in use are relatively more 
frequent in the written sources, such as the charters, but here too, the references to transac- 
tions in the laws have been of particular interest given their evidence for royal concern on the 
matter. 3 Understanding the laws is thus a key step in understanding the written evidence for 
the administration and the use of the coinage, and illuminating these processes in practice. 

There has been no wider discussion of the coinage laws in relation to numismatics since 
R.S. Kinsey’s consideration of these passages in his article ‘Anglo-Saxon law and practice 
relating to mints and moneyers’ in 1958-59, though Mark Blackburn has examined 
Athelstan's coinage and the numismatic clauses of the Grately code in detail. 4 Kinsey’s arti- 
cle was based on wide and thoughtful reading in the numismatic and historical literature of 
his day, but a comparison of the open questions facing Kinsey, writing before presentation of 
the sexennial recoinage thesis, compared to the questions under discussion today, reveals how 
far the study of the late Anglo-Saxon coinage has come. The growing body of single find evi- 
dence has been of particular importance in improving our understanding of coin use in 
England. 3 This increasingly detailed picture of the coinage can be set against the royal 
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sharing with me his unpublished work on clandestine minting, and to Simon Keynes for allowing me to read his forthcoming 
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1 Keynes 1980, 193 6. at p. 196. See Dolley and Metcalf 1961 and the discussion in Stewart 1990 on the thesis of sexenni- 
al recoinages. For a convenient summary of late Anglo-Saxon administration, see Williams 1999. chapter 9. The extent and 
efficacy of government is heavily debated; see for example Campbell 2000, chapters 1 , 8 and 9 lor discussion. 

; See END 1, no. 4, 284, for a translation of Roger of Wendover’s entry on Edgar and the coinage. Attenborough 1 922 and 
Robertson 1925 provide a convenient parallel text and translation of the laws. 1 use the traditional spelling Grately. conventional 
in the legal literature, instead of the modern spelling Graleley. 

1 See for example Metcalf 1998, xii-xiii. for discussion of the evidence of the laws. The charters may now he searched on 
line at liUp:lhv\\w.imglo-suxon5.ne<lhwuell'.’tlo—sliv\v&puj!,e— Charters. 

4 Kinsey 1958-59, or which Parts 1 and 11.12 -26 and 26-31 (covering the coinage from Alfred to Cnut and moneyers) are 
particularly relevant for this discussion (Parts III and IV. 31-50. discuss Anglo-Saxon naming practice and coins of the 
monever Cynsige); Blackburn 1996. Stewart Lyon has discussed IV /Ethelred’ c. 9.2; Lyon 1969, 214. and Lyon 2006. 234. 

5 Compare the problems facing Kinsey 1958-59, 25-6, with the 39 questions addressed by Metcalf 1998. 11-101. and the 
issues addressed in Cook and Williams 2006. On the single find evidence, see Metcalf 1998: Cook 1999; Allen 2006. Moesgaard 
2000-2002 discusses the use and interpretation of this evidence. See the Early Medieval Corpus, liitp:lluww-an.filzmiiseum 
ttmi.uc ttkhoinslenicl, for a searchable database of single finds. 
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legislation. In this article, I wish to return to the references to coinage in the Anglo-Saxon 
laws in the light of Patrick Wor maid’s important research on the laws, especially his The 
Making of English Law: King Alfred to the Twelfth Century , which has made this difficult evi- 
dence much more penetrable to the non-specialist. 6 It has also raised questions which need to 
be taken into account in interpreting the coinage laws, particularly regarding the availability 
and dissemination of the laws, and the ideological aspect to the Anglo-Saxon laws. Wormald’s 
work on the transmission of the laws provides a new perspective on some of the familiar 
questions about the coinage laws, including whether those surviving represent the tip of a 
much larger iceberg, now lost; why clauses such as the need for transactions to be witnessed 
were repeated from code to code; and the role of local and central government in the admin- 
istration of the coinage. Finally, over the last thirty years, historians working with early 
medieval law have increasingly emphasised the symbolic aspects of the royal act of legislat- 
ing, and the complex relationship between oral and written law, and actual practice; 7 how far, 
then, was written law on the coinage symbolic rather than practical? A better understanding 
of the complex relationship between the laws and the coins thus offers the possibility of 
adding nuance to our picture of the late Anglo-Saxon administration, and the role of coinage. 

Where Kinsey adopted a chronological approach, I shall take a thematic one, and explore 
some aspects of these questions by examining first the transmission and purpose of the laws 
and then by looking at the laws on transactions and the forgery laws in more detail. The 
clause in Athelstan’s Grately code listing moneyers will not be discussed in detail, as this has 
been examined by Mark Blackburn. 8 The full text of all the clauses cited may be found in the 
Appendix. Although the laws were well-edited by Felix Liebermann, it should be noted that 
the intransigence of the manuscript material led to the introduction of an occasionally mis- 
leading numbering for the laws, which is too established to be altered: for example 2Ethelred’s 
laws, conventionally numbered I- VIII, were issued in the order II, IV, I, III, V-VIII. 9 


The transmission and dissemination of written law 

At the heart of Wormald’s work is a detailed examination of all the extant manuscripts con- 
taining the Anglo-Saxon laws. This codicological work has shown very clearly the far- 
reaching impact of the manuscript transmission upon our understanding and interpretation 
of the laws: the coinage laws as we possess them today come to us heavily filtered by the trans- 
mission process. Examination of the transmission also raises questions about how the laws 
were disseminated and preserved, with implications for how we may understand and use the 
coinage laws. 

The central problem associated with the transmission of the laws is well known: we are gen- 
erally reliant on texts preserved in rather later manuscripts, with obvious implications for the 
authority of the texts. For example, the earliest witness to Athelstan’s Grately code of the 
later 920s, with its references to towns and trade, and the coinage, is BL Cotton Otho B.xi 
(written in 1 00 1 X 10 1 5, probably at Winchester), supplemented by sixteenth-century copies of 
this manuscript, which was damaged in the Cottonian library fire of 1 731 . 10 In the case of the 
important twelfth-century collection known as Quadripartitus , the texts survive in Latin 


* Wormald 1 999. This was 10 be the first of two volumes, but the author's untimely death in 2004 has meant that volume 
II. presenting the wider interpretation of the detailed evidence put forward in volume I, has not yet appeared. 

7 See especially Worinaid 1977; compare the discussion of law in McKitterick I9$9, 23-75. especially at pp. 37-40. which 
summarises many of the key debates and emphasises the 'practical relevance' of written documents (p. 39). alongside their sym- 
bolic role. The challenging questions concerning the relationship of oral and written law. and the use of writing in early medieval 
society cannot be explored here, but must be borne in mind: see Keynes 1990 on the use of writing in Anglo-Saxon govern mem, 
and the collected essays in Davies and Fouracre I9S6 and 1995, which also engage with different aspects of these questions. 

* Sec Blackburn 1996. 

9 Liebermann 1903-16. See Wormald 1999. table 3. 1. 1 12-17. for a convenient chronology of the laws, and 22-4 for an 
evaluation of Liebcrmann's edition. 

’* II Alhelsian, 12. 14: Attenborough 1922. 134-5; for the transmission, sec Wormald 1999. 164. 173. and Blackburn 1996. 
1 67-$, on the numismatic clauses. 
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translation, further complicating analysis of the laws not otherwise preserved, such as 'IV 
/Ethelred’s’ coinage laws." 

The exceptions to this general rule of late transmission pose problems of their own: the 
later laws of /Ethelred (V onwards), and those of Cnut, survive in contemporary or near- 
contemporary manuscripts associated with Archbishop Wulfstan of York (Bishop of London 
996- 1002, Archbishop of York 1002-23), a key figure in the formation of royal legislation at 
this period. Wulfstan's impact on the laws was enormous: as well as changing the tone and 
framework of legislation, which became more explicitly religious and homiletic in tone, his 
concerns and interests were a significant filter in the process by which the earlier laws were 
transmitted. 12 The four manuscripts produced in Wulfstan’s circle represent a substantial 
thread in the slender transmission of the laws. 1 - 

Wulfstan did not however simply copy the old laws, but took the opportunity to amend 
them; for example. Wormald has shown how he edited 1I-I1I Edgar, adding weights to the 
measures in III Edgar c. 8.1 and inserting new clauses on matters such as plough-alms and 
sanctuary in II Edgar. 14 It is highly likely, given his attestable alterations in III Edgar, that 
Wulfstan may also have amended Athclstan’s Tithe edict (I Athelstan) and Edmund’s codes 
to introduce terms such as plough-alms. 1:1 As a comparison with the text in Quadripartitus 
reveals, Wulfstan also removed the king’s name from VII /Ethelred. the penitential edict 
issued at Bath in the context of the crisis of the arrival of Thorkell’s army in 1009, and of 
particular interest to numismatists as the most plausible context for the issuing of the Agnus 
Dei type, to make the law universal and applicable to any time of crisis. 16 In the case of 
/Ethelred’s other later codes, V-VI and VIII, we do not have the possibility of cross-checking 
the text against an independent strand in the transmission and in Wormald ’s words ‘their 
original or official form (if any) is out of reach’. 17 Some of these codes, such as V /Ethelred 
and VI /Ethelred, survive in more than one recension, which may differ appreciably. 18 Thus 
the Old English version of VI Ethelred adds clauses not in the Latin version preserved in the 
same manuscript, including one on the coinage; Wormald suggests in fact that the texts of V 
and VI /Ethelred as they stand are the result of Wulfstan's drafting process as he produced 
his later laws. 19 Wulfstan’s concerns for the creation of a Christian society and his vision of 
legislation as akin to homily must therefore be borne in mind in any analysis of laws trans- 
mitted through his circle. 20 This especially applies to the passages on the coinage and trading 
in the later laws of /Ethelred and those of Cnut. and must also be considered for I Edmund 
and III Edgar. It is thus very important to note that the law's as we now possess them may not 
reflect accurately the written form of the legislation originally issued by the kings. 

A second and related point emerging from Wormald’s discussion of the manuscripts is the 
contrast between the contexts in which written law' survives before and after c. 1 200. Law 


11 See p 160 below on TV /Ethelred’, 5 9. On Quadripartitus, see Wormald 1999. 2.16 44. and 257 on its Latin. 

Wormald 1999, 190-224. 550-66. drawing on the research of D. Whilclock in particular; on Wulfstan. sec also Keynes 

2007. 

See Wormald 1999. Table 4.1. 164-5, for a convenient summary of the 20 legal manuscripts; the four manuscripts in 
Wormalds Classes til and IV are directly associated with Wulfstan (BL Colton Claudius A.iii. the York Gospels. BL Colton 
Nero A.i(B), CCCC 201) Two further manuscripts in Class V contain Wulfstan material (CCCC 265, CCCC 190). and one man- 
uscript in Class II. the section of BL Hailey 55(A) containing 11-111 Edgar, may also be associated with Wulfstan (Wormald 
1999. 188-9). 

14 W'ormald 1999. 514-15. 

15 Wormald 1999.295. 309. 

16 Wormald 1999, 331; see Robertson 1925. 108-13. for the Latin version of Quadripartitus. and 114-17 for Wulfstan’s 
version, from CCCC MS 201. See Keynes 2007 for a detailed diseusion of the crisis of 1009 and tile sources for the period, 
including the Agnus Dei coinage. 

17 Wormald 1999,337. 

18 While Liebermann 1903-16 prints the dilTercnt texts in parallel, Attenborough 1922 and Robertson 1925 usually select 
one text only; for example Robertson prints the CCCC MS 201 version of V /Ethelred, and the BL Cotton Claudius A.iii 
version of VI .'Ethelred. 

19 See Wormald 1999, 330-3, on the three recensions of V. and 333-6 on those of VI; see Keynes 2007 for the context in 
which these laws were produced. 

- <l Wormald 1999, 449-65, discusses the influences on Wulfstan’s legislation, particularly canon law and /Elba's 
Exarrpliones Evgberhti. 
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books of a kind recognisable to us are a twelfth-century development, when laws begin to sur- 
vive in manuscripts containing law, and law only, which are often conveniently small-sized for 
usage in practice. 21 Legal collections such as Quadripartitus and the Texlus Roffensis were 
novelties, triggered by the particular circumstances, pressures and trends of the post- 
Conquest period, which generally saw a rush to secure and restate the Anglo-Saxon past in a 
form relevant for the Anglo-Norman present. 22 Liebermann’s edition and the convenient 
translations by Attenborough and Robertson especially mean that the laws come to us in the 
guise of organised and systematic post- 1200 law, neatly arranged into sections: an appearance 
not shared by the original texts, which often had only slight indications of breaks, marked by 
the use of larger-sized initial letters. 22 Wormald’s analysis of the manuscripts in which the 
laws are preserved emphasises that in the pre-Conquest period, law was associated rather with 
religious works, and was considered appropriate for inclusion in the most solemn religious 
contexts, such as the York Gospels and collections of pastoral and penitential texts such as 
Cambridge Corpus Christi College MS 265. 24 In the case of Wulfstan’s manuscripts, such as 
BL Cotton Nero A.i(B) and Cambridge Corpus Christi College MS 201, the legal texts need 
to be seen in the context of his wider activity as a homilist, as Wormald notes: ‘There was no 
distinction there between clauses allotted to “law” or “homily”. Headings were in the same 
style, and were sometimes similarly worded. Wulfstan’s scribes took their cue from the arch- 
bishop’s conception that “law” and “homily” ran side by side towards the same goal.’ 25 The 
manuscript contexts in which we find the laws thus suggest a different understanding of the 
purpose and meaning of law in the Anglo-Saxon period, emphasising especially its religious 
context. 

In assessing the Anglo-Saxon law codes and why they were issued, it is important to 
remember this gulf between our post- 1200 understanding of law and the texts we possess. Of 
the laws, Alfred’s Domboc stands out in many ways, as a law code ‘conceived and executed in 
the grand manner: very formal and self-conscious, covering a wide range of subjects, and 
intended to impress not least by its scale.’ 26 However, Simon Keynes notes that the formal law 
code was a context in which it would not be appropriate for the king to deal explicitly with 
current malpractices. 27 II Cnut represents another major codification of the law. In between 
these two points a great variety of texts go under the name of law codes, which may, in Simon 
Keynes’ words, better be described as ‘pronouncements on legal matters apparently issued 
in written form, and circulated to the parties or courts concerned’. 23 A key area of discussion 
in wider work on early medieval law over the last thirty years has been the extent to which 
written law was intended to be applied in practice, as opposed to holding rather a symbolic 
value. Was a king’s motivation in legislating to provide his officials with handy law books to 
which they could refer as they went about their business? 

Wormald’s analysis of the transmission of the laws in the law books is of great interest for 
understanding the preservation process, and suggests that explanations other than the imme- 
diate one - a ‘top-down’ royal concern to disseminate the laws - may be needed to account 
for the survival of these provisions. 29 He argues on the basis of a detailed analysis of the con- 
tent and order of the individual twelfth-century collections that the compilers seem to have 
found the laws they used in blocks, which often included thematically- related texts, which 


21 Wormald 1999, 224-53, discusses these manuscripts, defined as Class VI. 'legal encyclopedias". 

— See for example van Houts 2003 on ilie impact on history writing. The twelfth century was also more generally a period 
of development in the law: see for example Chibnal) 1986. 161-83. for a useful summary of (lie changes. 

J) Attenborough 1922; Robertson 1925. On the appearance of the manuscripts, see Wormald 1999, chapter 4. 162 -263. for 
example at p. 208. Sec also the tendency Wormald notes for twelfth-century copyists to overlook the breaks between texts 
(p. 242). 

M For discussion, see Wormald 1999, 195-7 (York Gospels) and 21 1--19 (CCCC 265). 

25 Wormald 1999, 339. 

M Keynes 1991, 68. 

27 Keynes 1991,68. 

“ Keynes 1 99 1 . 68-9. at p. 68. 

M Summarised at Wormald 1 999. 478-9. 
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were then copied together with the laws of the various kings. 30 The twelfth-century compilers 
seem to have included all the texts they could find; with some hesitation. Wormald argues that 
there probably was little more in the way of written law for them to find by that time, as law 
‘was not carefully enough kept nearer to its own time'. 11 Despite the reference to the copying 
and distribution of the laws in IV Edgar, the Wihtbordesstan code, it seems that written law 
and royal instructions at times may have been seen as disposable rather than as a matter for 
permanent record; when laws were circulated, they were issued perhaps as what Wormald has 
described as ‘loose-leaf laws', which have left slight traces in the manuscript transmission. 32 
Overall, the copying and circulation of the laws seems to have been inefficient, with a strong 
contrast under Athelstan, for example, between his laws’ ‘exalted aspirations [and] his spas- 
modic impact’. 33 The exception appears to be Alfred's Donihoc , which has a substantial trans- 
mission suggesting its special status as the first major codification of the law, and its purpose 
in shaping a Christian society. 34 This division between codes and ‘disposable’ law' w'oukl also 
agree with the Caroiingian evidence, where capitularies, or laws presented in at pint lac or 
chapters (with some exceptions) tend to survive in local contexts, associated with those who 
executed them, in contrast to law books such as the Lex Saliai , which have a transmission 
much more closely associated with the Frankish rulers and reflecting their interest in the 
prestigious activity of legislating. 35 

The transmission of the Anglo-Saxon coinage law often seems to fall into the category of 
more ‘disposable’ law', preserved at a local level, as Wormald’s exploration of the transmission 
of the laws reveals. The Wantage code, or III /Ethelred, is especially associated with the 
Danelaw, as Edgar’s Wihtbordesstan Code was before it, and seems to reflect local concerns 
and practices in terminology and content; Wormald describes the Wantage text as one ‘where 
royal resolutions were fused with local measures and practices’. 30 iCthclred’s most detailed 
texts on the administration of the coinage are in ‘IV /Ethelred’, which seems to have a local, 
London context; here, ‘[a] statement of current London customs was harnessed to royal 
mintage laws whose relevance to urban government is obvious.’ 37 Similarly, the clauses on 
coinage in Athelstan’s Grately code seem to occur in an older code inserted into Grately. The 
clauses numbered second to seventh ‘mostly relate to affairs of the “borough", like trade or 
minting; issues, that is, coming under the aegis of borough reeves, whose duly to witness 
large-scale transactions was stressed in the immediately preceding clause “12”. ’ 3S Thus the 
most detailed laws touching on the administration of the Anglo-Saxon coinage are all pre- 
served in the context of legislation of local, burghal interest, and the regulations on the 
coinage seem to have survived alongside other local, practical laws. This in turn suggests that 
we owe the preservation of these detailed law's more to the actions of those at local level w'ho 
were charged with executing the laws, than to the concern of central government to dissemi- 
nate the written laws effectively; a point which may help explain why no written record of 
Edgar’s recoinage survives, for example. Some of our written laws may in fact reflect a more 
‘informal’ type of government document, and be more closely related to later writs than our 
idea of ‘law’. 39 Mark Blackburn has argued that the detailed provisions on mints in Grately 


!0 Wormald 1999, for example 231. 233. 242. 248. discussing llie transmission of Be Blase rum. Fvrfiwfi and lire Hundred 
Ordinance following Alfred’s code in CCCC 383. some manuscripts or Qumlnpartitus. and in Text us Roffcnsis. 

- !| Wormald 1999. 414-15, at p. 415. 

53 IV Edgar, 15.1: Robertson 1925, 38-9: Wormald 1999. 414 -15. 478 9. and the discussion of Class II. 181-90. 

- y Wormald 1999. 300. 

34 On the transmission, see Wormald 1999. 265. To a lesser extent Cnul’s Code, the last codification of the law. also has a 
fairly strong transmission: Wormald 1999, 349. 

35 On capitularies, see McKilterick 1989. 34-6, and Mordek 1984: on the transmission of the Lex Saliva, see McKilterick 
1989, 40-60. On capitularies and laws copied by a Leges scriptorium associated with the Caroiingian court, see McKilterick 
1993; compare Wormald 2003, 44-6 

56 Wormald 1999, 329. 

17 Wormald 1999, 371. 

,s II Athelstan 13.1-18: Attenborough 1922. 134-7; Blackburn 1996. 167: Wormald 1999. 294 
M Wormald 1999, 478. 
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may reflect the survival of an administrative document later embedded into law. 40 It is possi- 
ble, reading Wormald, that more Anglo-Saxon ‘law’ may have looked ‘administrative’ than we 
had previously realised. How far written instructions were used in the contacts between king, 
administrators and mint is another question, for another occasion. 41 

The purpose of the laws 

The relationship of the surviving written laws with the original verbal or written royal enact- 
ments on the coinage is thus more complicated than it may at first seem. The evidence of the 
transmission suggests that in Anglo-Saxon England law had a strong religious context. Laws 
touching on the coinage appear both in the solemn context of codes and in the more ‘dispos- 
able’ category of law preserved at a local level. Given this context, can we understand the 
coinage laws as purely pragmatic in intention? What role may religion have played in the 
formulation of these laws? 

To legislate, and particularly to produce written law, was to undertake an especially 
Christian, royal act. Making written law was a prestigious and indeed imperial activity, with 
strong associations with the great Christian law -giving emperor Theodosius II, as well as 
important biblical precedents. The couplet beneath the portrait of the Frankish king Charles 
the Bald (840-77) in the intimate context of his psalter compared the king to Theodosius II 
and King Josiah, the Old Testament king who reintroduced the Law to the kingdom of 
Judah. 42 In issuing law, Anglo-Saxon kings were influenced by past Christian imperial and 
more contemporary Carolingian legislative practice; the Aachen reform councils of 817 seem 
certainly to have influenced the monastic reform movement, alongside more recent conti- 
nental reform thinking. 41 Turning to the coinage legislation, the Byzantine and Continental 
parallels of provisions for punishing moneyers by nailing the offending hand to the mint have 
long been recognised. 44 Enacting written law, whatever its subject, had strong Christian and 
imperial associations for Anglo-Saxon rulers. Indeed, Wormald argues that the production of 
written law was closely associated with periods of ‘imperial consciousness’, notably under 
Athelstan and Edgar, and, in zEthelred’s case, with the period in the 990s when his mother 
vElfthryth, Edgar’s widow, and other royal kinsmen, such as Ealdorman zEthelweard, were 
influential at court. 4;> 

Furthermore, Anglo-Saxon kings from Alfred onwards seem to have been particularly con- 
cerned to shape a Christian society: ‘For a Christian king is Christ’s deputy (Cristes gespelia) 
among Christian people, and he must avenge with the utmost diligence offences against 
Christ’. 46 Wormald discusses in detail the significance of the preface to Alfred’s Domboc, 
which quoted the Ten Commandments and cited long passages from Exodus before turning 
to quotations from the Acts of the Apostles and presenting extracts from the ecclesiastical 
councils. Alfred thus saw his own activity in legislating within the context of Old Testament law 
and canon law. 47 1 Athelstan, the Tithe Ordinance, made law ‘for the first time ... on grounds 
of vigorously phrased religious principle’: tithes were to be rendered ‘on pain of forfeiting the 


4 ® Blackburn 1996. 171-2: see however the comments of Wormald 1999. 440 it.77, arguing that the memorandum cannot 
have been incorporated into Gratcly after the event, as it appears in all strands of the transmission. 

Jl Wormald 1999, 127 n.38, discusses the point, citing Grierson 1962. Sawyer 1973 and Stewart 1990. Sec Keynes 1990 on 
the use of writing in administration. 

J - Paris. BN lat. 1 1 52. f. 3v: Cum seiieal Karolus magno corona tits/ lionoir esi fvstac simitls. ptirque Theodosia. 'When Charles 
sits [upon his throne], crosvned with great honour, he is like Josiah. and equal to Theodosius' (my translation). Illustrated and 
discussed in McKilterick 1977. 2-3. pi. 1, For Josiah s rediscovery of the Law, sec 2 Kings, chapters 22-3. 

■*-’ See Cubitt 1997 Tor an excellent survey of recent work oil the monastic reform movement, and Wormald I98S and 
Symons 1975 on the impact of Continental thought. 

44 11 Athelstan. 14, discussed in Blackburn 1996. 168. citing Hcndy 1985, 327-8. and in Wormald 1999. 306 (citing Lopez 
1942-43), and 444. Kinsey 1958-59. 1 8. also discusses the parallels between III and IV' /Gtlielrcd and Byzantine legislation. See 
Wormald 2003 for a convenient recent discussion of the continental 'barbarian' law codes. 

45 Wormald 1999, 444; on /Elliclred's advisors in the 990s. sec Keynes I960. 186-93. 

44 V 1 1 1 /Ethclred 2. 1: Robertson 1925, 1 18 -19. On Christian kingship, sec for example Nelson 1999. 

41 Wormald 1999, 416-29. 
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fine for insubordination (oferhyrnysse) to me’, and in fear of God's anger. 48 The religious pur- 
pose of Anglo-Saxon legislation finds more overt expression in the laws from Edmund 
(939-46) onwards; for example II Edmund (with a transmission independent of Wulfstan) 
opens with Edmund’s statement ‘that I have been considering, with the advice of my council- 
lors . . . first of all how I could best promote Christianity. ’ 4y From the mid-tenth century 
onwards the references and parallels to penitential literature in the laws also become more 
explicit. 50 Under Edgar, the special circumstances of an outbreak of plague triggered the issu- 
ing of IV Edgar, the Wihtbordessicni Code, which linked the kingdom's misfortune to ‘sin and 
disregard of God’s commands’, and particularly the withholding of tithes. An implicit 
analogy to the parable of the tenants and the vineyard (Matthew 21:33-41) perhaps underlies 
c. 1. sections 1-3. which describe the consequences of withholding tithes.-'’ 1 From V /Ethelred 
onwards, this religious rhetoric moves to a whole new level and the laws breathe and reflect a 
religious mental framework far more overtly. This change has been conclusively identified 
with the involvement of Archbishop Wulfstan in the writing process of the laws, and may to 
some extent have reflected wider contemporary attitudes among the elite. 52 Thus in II Cnut, 
Wulfstan’s ultimate achievement, the familiar laws on coinage (one unadulterated coinage, to 
be accepted by all. with punishments for forgers and reeves who are accessories to the fraud) 
in c. 8 are embedded in ‘a homiletic mini-summary’, being joined to aspirations on ‘the pro- 
motion of public security’, just as the correction of weights and measures in the following 
clause is united with the end of ‘all unjust practices’. 53 

When we examine the coinage, a similar Christian emphasis emerges in the iconography of 
the coins, as is very well known. 54 Crosses or other explicitly Christian symbols such as the 
Hand of God dominate the reverse types of almost all Anglo-Saxon coins from Athelstan 
onwards. 55 Less visibly, both obverse and reverse inscriptions opened with an initial cross, just 
like the text and signature clauses of royal charters. 56 Ildar Garipzanov’s recent work on 
Carolingian coinage in particular has emphasised the potential value of the coinage as a 
medium for conveying royal messages to different audiences. 57 Successive Anglo-Saxon rulers 
thus used the coinage to emphasise their Christian kingship. 

The Bible played an important part in forming Anglo-Saxon and wider early medieval atti- 
tudes to kingship, law and society. Both Old Testament and New Testament have much to say 
regarding money and its use within society, and I think that we cannot overlook the influence 
these biblical passages are likely to have had on Anglo-Saxon kings in assessing the purpose 
and meaning of the law's they issued on coinage. Together with the proper exercise of justice, 
and the continual recollection of God’s law, in the Bible correct weights, measures and money 
are key marks of a godly society. For example, Deuteronomy 25:13-15 states that ‘You shall 
not have in your bag two kinds of weights, large and small. You shall not have in your house 
two kinds of measures, large and small. You shall have only a full and honest weight; you 
shall only have a full and honest measure, so that your days may be long in the land that the 
Lord your God is giving you.’ 58 It is significant, therefore, to note the religious aspect to cor- 
rect coinage which emerges in the laws, especially from zEthelred’s later laws onwards. Even 
prior to the period of Wulfstan’s influence, the iconography of the coins suggests that a 


48 Wormaid 1999, 302; 1 Athelstan, 5. trans Attenborough 1922, 124-5 

49 11 Edmund, preface: Robertson 1925, 8-1 1. at p. 9. It is notable that 11 Edmund is not among the laws transmitted, and 
therefore possibly reworked, by Wulfstan, 

511 Hough 2000. 135: see also Hamilton 2001. 

51 IV Edgar, 1: Robertson 1925. 28-39. at pp. 28-31. 

5 - Wormaid 1999,450-1. 

54 II Cnut 8, 9: Robertson 1925, 178-9. 

44 See for example the discussion of Stafford 1978. 37 

51 Occasionally rosettes and other designs replace the cross: sec for example Athclstan's Circumscription Rosette and Flowci 
types. CTCE pi. 7, 15 and 23. and Eadred and Edgar's Rosette/ Horizontal Rosette types, CTCF. pi 14, 223 and pi 19, 162-5 

% See Garipzanov 2006, 422-5. 448. on the use of the cross in Francia and beyond. 

Garipzanov 2006, especially 452-4. 

58 Deut. 25:13-15 (MRS l 4 ): compare also Lev, 19:35-6. and Micah 6:10-1 1, where the sins of 'scant measure' and ‘wicked 
scales and a bag of dishonest weights' lead to punishment in 6:13. 
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biblical, Christian understanding of coinage may have informed both the coin types and royal 
legislation on the coins. 


Contexts for the laws on transactions 

A second dominant feature of the iconography of the coinage is of course the royal portrait 
which dominates the obverse types after e.973. These portraits, often inspired by Roman 
imperial coinage, conveyed messages of royalty within the imperial tradition, just as written 
law could. 59 The portrait also perhaps clarified the ruler’s ownership of the coinage. It is inter- 
esting to note that the coinage is called feoh , in addition to the regular use of mynet - 60 Feoh is 
a term which appears regularly in the laws, meaning both tribute and property generally, but 
also occasionally with more specific meanings such as cattle. 61 The choice of word is interest- 
ing, and suggests that the coinage was perhaps seen by /Ethelred and other Anglo-Saxon 
kings as royal property, which would emphasise its symbolic value. How does the legislation 
on coinage and coin use fit with the other attested concerns of the Anglo-Saxon kings? Do 
these concerns help us to understand the numerous laws regulating trading and the imposition 
of restrictions on monetary transactions? 

Wormald identifies a concern over theft as a leitmotif of much royal legislation under 
Athelstan and Edgar and in 7E their ed’s earlier years. 62 Maintaining the rule of law was 
enshrined in the coronation oath. 63 Although rulers faced considerable difficulties in deliver- 
ing public peace, they continued to seek it; Keynes’s examination of some twenty charters 
describing cases where lands were forfeited to ./Ethelred as the result of criminal activity indi- 
cates active royal concern and intermittent success at least in this area. 64 The laws which touch 
directly or indirectly on the use of coinage, including provisions on the appropriate where- 
abouts for trading, procedures for vouching to warranty, and the repeated concern to legis- 
late regarding livestock in particular, should therefore be seen within this context of royal 
aspiration towards control both of people and property, and the prevention of disputes. 

The laws regulating trading and the imposition of restrictions on monetary transactions in 
the codes from Edward onwards, and in particular the clauses in Athelstan’s Grately code, 
have attracted much attention. 65 Michael Metcalf, for example, has raised well-founded ques- 
tions about the practicality of enforcing these laws and suggested that they applied only to 
disputed transactions, or those involving strangers. 66 A long-standing theme in the laws, 
which helps account for Athelstan’s regulation of trade in the Grately code and other royal 
efforts elsewhere, is the problem of regulating those who fall outside the usual structures of 
local society, and traders in particular. The solution for Hlothere (673-85) and Eadric 
(685-86) was the transfer of liability for a stranger’s transgressions to his local host. Alfred’s 
provision was that traders (ciepemonnuin) were to present themselves and any men they 
wished to take with them into the country before the king’s reeve at the public meeting (folc- 
gemote), and to choose as companions only men whom they could bring to justice again. 67 In 
Ine’s code (688-726), a trader who goes into the countryside (uppe on fake) is to trade before 
witnesses, and a procedure for an oath is outlined where the trader cannot bring witnesses 


M Edward the Confessor's Radiate Crown/Smatl Cross type, copied from a third-century Roman antoniniamis. is a 
particularly clear example. 

w Feoli: III /Ethelred. 8 (Robertson 1925, 68-9); feos hole: V /Ethelred. 26.1; VI /Ethelred. 32.1; II Cnut, 8 (Robertson 1925, 
86-7, 100-1, 178-9); /in™/: III Edgar, 8; VI /Ethelred, 32; 11 Cnut, 8 (Robertson 1925, 28-9, 100-1, J78-9). 

61 Feoh as tribute: II /Ethelred, 1 (Robertson 1925, 56-7); feoh as property, goods: Ine, 28.2; V Athelstan, 1.5 (Attenborough 
1922,44-5, 154-5): III Edgar, 4 =It Cnut, 16: VIII /Ethelred. 33=11 Cnut, 40 (Robertson 1925.24-5, 126-7, 182-3. 196-7); >o/i 
as cattle: Inc, 35.1; Alfred 18.1 (Attenborough 1922, 46-7, 72- 31. 

“ Wormald 1999,305.328. 

1,3 Keynes 1 991. 67; see Robertson 1925. 42-3. for an Old English version of this oath. 

w Keynes 1991. 77-8. 

65 1 Edward. 1 : Attenborough 1922, 1 1 4-5: II Athelstan, 1 2: Attenborough 1922. 1 34-5: sec also the Appendix. 

64 Metcalf 199$, xiii. 

S1 Hlothere and Eadric, 15: Attenborough 1922, 20-1; Alfred, 34; Attenborough 1922, 78-9. 
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to attest to his ownership of stolen property found in his hands. 68 The use of witnesses and 
warrantors for transactions therefore has long roots in the laws, and examining these also 
helps suggest the origins of royal thinking on limiting trade to towns. Witnesses already 
appear in the early laws of Hlothere and Eadric. where c. 16 discusses the need for men of 
Kent to have two or three trustworthy witnesses when buying property (feoli) in London. 69 
Similar provisions appear in the treaty between Alfred and Guthrum of c'.880, where all men 
are to have knowledge of their warrantors when buying slaves, horses or oxen. 70 In I Edward, 
c. 1. the provision to have a warrantor is associated with further measures for the control of 
transactions, with the famous limitation of purchases to the town or parte, in the presence of 
the port-reeve or other trustworthy men. In sections 4 and 5 of this clause, dealing with meas- 
ures to vouch for ownership in disputed cases, the purchases envisaged are livestock, with one 
witness to be called “for each cow or livestock of an equivalent value’ in section 4. 71 

The final development of these royal attempts to control transactions comes in IV Edgar. 72 
In this code Edgar sought to bring all men under surety, whether living within a burh or out- 
side (c. 3), and the measures for the appointment of witnesses (c. 3.1, 4-5) and on transac- 
tions which followed should be seen in this wider context of Edgar's desire to control and 
regulate both ecclesiastical observance and lay society in Anglo-Saxon England, which was 
linked with his vision of Christian kingship. 73 As well as having witnesses for all transactions, 
whether in a burh or in a wapentake (c. 6), c. 7 provides that anyone ‘setting] out to make 
any purchase shall inform his neighbours of the object of his journey; and when he comes 
home, he shall also declare who was present as witness when he bought the goods (ceap)'. 
Procedures for declaring unexpected purchases, and reporting purchases of cattle, follow in c. 
8-1 1. 74 Wulfstan took the provision on the purchase of goods before trustworthy witnesses 
into Cnut’s code from Edgars laws, but added the value “over four pence'. 7 "’ Michael Metcalf 
linked the provisions in Cnut's laws on witnesses for transactions with the problem of disputes 
over goods, and referred to the repetition of this from Edgar’s laws. 76 Infractions of these laws 
were seen in terms of disobedience (uferhymesse) to the king. Thus the penalty in 1 Edward 
1 . 1 for infractions of the law on trading within a towm was ‘the sum due for insubordination 
to the king", and royal officials were to be brought into the witnessing process for transac- 
tions. 77 This suggests that laws on monetary transactions were intended as a means of limit- 
ing disputes, and of bringing them into the jurisdiction of royal law and royal officials, which 
would be in accordance with the wider aims of legislation as identified by Keynes and 
Wormald. 

A point already emerging in the examples discussed above, and deserving of special empha- 
sis, is the close association of legislation on coinage and transactions with legislation on cat- 
tle in the laws. For example, III yEthelred, c. 9, stating that cows were only to be killed with 
two trustworthy witnesses, followed immediately on from c. 8, on moneyers and false 
coinage. 78 In IV Edgar the general purchases, ceap, of c. 7, rapidly become detailed instruc- 
tions for what is to be done with newly-purchased livestock (orf) in chapters 8-1 1. 79 Concern 
of this kind was foreshadowed in III Edmund. 5: ‘And no-one shall make a purchase or 
receive strange cattle unless he has as witness the high-reeve or the priest or the treasurer or 


68 Ine. 25 and 25.1: Attenborough 1922. 44-5. 

M Hlothere and Eadric. 16: Attenborough 1922.22-3. 

70 Allred-Guthrum, 4: Attenborough 1922, 100-1. For a discussion of the date of this treaty, see Keynes and Lapidge 1983 

7 ' 1 Edward. 1—1.5: Attenborough 1922. 1 14-17. 

T: The transmission of IV Edgar seems to be via two manuscripts of Worcester provenance only, but us text does not show 
traces of influence by Wulfstan: Wormald 1999, 317 20. 

"- 1 IV F.dgar. 3-5: Robertson 1925, 32-5 On Edgar's reign, see Stafford 1989; for recent studies on the monastic reform 
movement, see Cubitt 1997. 

74 IV Edgar, 6-11: Robertson 1925, 34-7. 

71 II Chut, 24: Robertson 1925, 186-7. This value docs not seem to derive from the older laws on trade, as Athelstan was 
the only ruler to specify a value in the context of this legislation, of 20<l.: see p. 159 below. 

76 Metcalf 1998, xiii. 

77 I Edward, 1.1: Attenborough 1922, 114-15; compare III Edmund. 5: Robertson 1925. 14-15. 

78 Robertson 1 925. 68-9. 

Robertson 1925. 34-7. 
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the town-reeve.’ 80 Edmund’s clause perhaps was influenced by the measures in II Athelstan 
(Gralely), where c. 10 refers to the need to exchange cattle before witnesses, such as the reeve, 
mass-priest, landowner, treasurer or other trustworthy men. S! 

In general, the laws more readily refer to buying and selling, and the flexible terminology 
for property of all kinds can make it hard to distinguish exactly what goods are meant. The 
significance of cattle as a source of wealth and item of trade is reflected in the vocabulary, 
where ahi, ceap and feoh all mean cattle, or by extension property and goods in general. 82 One 
of the more specific words for cattle, yrfe, seems to take the wider meaning of ‘property’ in c. 
24 of the Grately code. 8 -’ The phrasing of Grately c. 12 does not specify a particular type of 
goods (‘no one shall buy any kind of goods {ceap)’), but cattle were surely envisaged among 
the goods to be sold. When the provision on trading goods in towns was taken into Cnut’s 
code (c. 24), these were specified as both living and non-living (ne libbende ne Hcgende ), which 
Liebermann glossed as cattle, living or dead, though this could also mean ‘livestock and other 
property’ (i.e., not livestock), as Robertson translates it, which would accord with the Latin 
translation in Quadripartitus , as mobile vel immobile.** 

This concern for transactions involving cattle in particular reflects the significance of cat- 
tle in Anglo-Saxon society: not only valuable as a food source, they were a key form of trib- 
ute in the early Anglo-Saxon period especially, and therefore were linked to status, and were 
an obvious target for theft. Cattle were capital, and it was important to assure their protec- 
tion. 85 The repeated laws touching on the tracing of stolen cattle, the buying and selling of 
cattle, and often the conflation in the laws of purchases in general with cattle, suggest this 
high significance of cattle in Anglo-Saxon society. 86 In the treaty with the Vikings of 994, II 
/Ethelred, c. 7 specifically states that charges of cattle theft or killing brought by a Viking and 
a native cannot be denied. 87 Lords were given a stake in the upkeep of these provisions by the 
transfer of non- warranted livestock to them 88 An entry in the Hertfordshire Domesday 
noted by James Campbell suggests that this last legislation might have been put into practice: 
this half a hide has an inordinate quantity of livestock, including 68 cattle and 350 sheep. 
Campbell suggests that these may be ‘beasts taken in distraint, herded, rather than pastured, 
on this rather small property’. 89 

Athelstan’s Grately measures to limit purchases to towns in c. 12 should therefore be seen 
as a continuation and development of the tradition of legislating over the potential flashpoint 
of disputed cattle ownership. It is interesting to note that c. 12 selects the same threshold of 
20 d. for purchases in towns as was used in the procedure in c. 9 for resorting to a selected oath 
in the case of attaching livestock; the value in c. 9 may have suggested that in c. 12. Based on 
the prices given in VI Athelstan, c. 6.2, 20 d. would represent one cow at 20(7., two pigs at 1 Od . , 
or four sheep at a West-Saxon shilling of 5 d. each. 90 

While references to monetary transactions in the laws are very limited, these laws should be 
seen in the context of the much more substantial body of legislation on transactions in gen- 
eral, and particularly transactions involving cattle. Disputes - over cattle among other issues 


8(1 III Edmund. 5: Robertson 1925. 14—15: the law is transmitted via Quadripartitus only. 

S1 II Athelstan. 10: Attenborough 1922, 132-5. 

Bosworth and Toller 1898, 13. 148, 276. See tor example Alfred-Guthrum. 5 Uriiluni) (Attenborough 1922, 100-1); II 
Athelstan 1 2, 24 and IV Edgar, 6. 7, 8 (ceap) (Attenborough 1922, 134-5. 140-1; Robertson 1925, 34-5). and notes 60-61 above 
for instances of feoh. 

8J 11 Athelstan. 24: Attenborough 1922. 140-1. 

5J Liebermann 1903-16, I, 326: Robertson 1925. 186-7 and note to 24.1 at p. 355: sec also Sosworth and Toller 1898, 637, 
for examples of both meanings, 

85 Campbell 2000, 185-6. at p. IS6 and n. 37, citing, inter alia, the obituary for Henry 1 in / tSC , s.a. 1 135: ‘He had peace for 
man and beast’, EHD II, 209. 

w Sec for example VI Athelstan. 4-8 (Attenborough 1922. 158-67) and III Edmund, 6 (Robertson 1925. 14-15) on track- 
ing livestock: I Edgar 2, 2.1. 5 on the pursuit of cattle and 4 on strange livestock (Robertson 1925. 16-19). Cattle also had a 
dominant position in Irish law arid society; see Kelly 1997. 27-9, 165-9. I owe thanks to Rory Naismith for drawing the 
parallel to my attention. 

*’ Robertson 1925,60-1. 

Es See for example IV Edgar 1 1: Robertson 1925, 36-7; III yElhclrcd, 5: Robertson 1925, 66-7. 

S9 Campbell 2000, 220-1. 

w VI Athelslan 6.2: Attenborough 1922. 160-1. On the West Saxon shilling, see Lyon 1969. 
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- were clearly a major concern to Anglo-Saxon law-makers, as work on the wider context of 
the laws and society has shown. How successfully this legislation was applied in practice is 
another, and unknowable, matter. Monetary transactions, undertaken in royal coinage, how- 
ever, w'ere clearly an area which Anglo-Saxon kings felt that they should regulate, for practi- 
cal and ideological reasons. Only in this way could the kings create the Christian society to 
which they aspired. 


The laws on forgery in context 

Thus far, the evidence has suggested that royal concern for an ordered, Christian society lay 
behind the issuing of much of the surviving written legislation, including aspects of the law's 
on transactions and the coinage. In the case of the laws on forged coins, the numismatic evi- 
dence offers a better possibility of exploring the relation between the written law and contem- 
porary practice under /Ethel red II. While provisions against fraudulent moneyers already 
appear in II Athelstan c. 14.1, 91 two codes associated with /Ethelred include detailed provi- 
sions against coin forgers and forged coins. First, there are the ‘Coinage laws’ in TV 
/Ethelred’. 92 Transmitted only in Latin, via Quadriparlilus , and in association with material 
related to London, this nevertheless seems to represent authentic law of /Ethelred, dated by 
Wormald to around 995, on the basis of the apparent citation of c. 5-5.2 in the Wantage 
code. 92 A little more can be said about the context of the Wantage code, or III /Ethelred, 
which also contains clauses on forgers. In around 997, King rFthelred and his councillors 
enacted laws at Wantage ‘for the promotion of public security’, and possibly as part of a 
wider campaign to enforce the royal will in the Danelaw. 94 The Wantage code has a strong 
‘Scandinavian’ flavour, with many Scandinavian terms appearing in the text, such as ora (a 
unit of value worth 16 d.) and the use of grid instead of j'rid for ‘peace’. 95 Amidst the provi- 
sions on breaches of the peace, sections 8 and 1 6 turn to moneyers. 96 Among the many ques- 
tions the Wantage enactment raises, it is unclear when the striking of false coins was 
forbidden (mentioned in c. 8): should we see this as a reference to an unknown written or non- 
written law of vEthelred himself, or to a law of one of his predecessors? 97 The answer obvi- 
ously has implications for our understanding of the effectiveness with which /Ethelred's (and 
his predecessors’) written laws were disseminated. 

More specifically, how far was this law, and the provision against forged coins in ‘IV 
yfithelrcd’, a response to a particular problem with forged coins in circulation? The Wantage 
code has stiffer penalties for errant moneyers compared to ‘IV /Ethelred’, raising the ques- 
tion whether forged coins represented a general problem, or one which was worse in the area 
of the Five Boroughs. Given the position of coinage as royal property, could these laws be 
more an expression of control, linked to the wider assertion of control over society and trans- 
actions found in the laws? Wormald has described the increasing sophistication of the struc- 
ture and style of the laws, with /Ethelred’s Woodstock code, for example, providing 
statements of principle on surety, followed by the review of ‘a series of imaginable deviations 


1,1 Attenborough 1922, 134- 5. 

n Robertson 1925, 70-9, at pp 74-9. Kinsey argued for a lale, post-Cnut dating for this law: Kinsey 1958-59, 21-2. 

M Wormald 1 999, 327. Stewart Lyon (pax. comm.) would place this during the Hand type (before c. 99 1 ) or during the reign 
of Edward the Confessor on numismatic grounds, as these would seem the most likely occasions for a reduction in numbers of 
moneyers (c. 9) 1 am very grateful to Dr Lyon for his comments on this. 

III /Ethelred, Preface: These are the constitutions which King TElhelred and his councillors have enacted at Wantage 
for the promotion of public security {to f rides bole)', Robertson 1925, 64-5. For the date, see Keynes 1980. 196. Wormald 1999. 
329, Jinks this law code with /Ethelred’s desire to enforce his will in the Danelaw, visible also in his appointment of Sigeferth as 
bishop of Lindsey (attests charters 996-1004). 

5S For examples of the Scandinavian terms, see Wormald 1999, 327. 

,6 Robertson 1925, 68-71; see Appendix. 

57 As Kinsey 1 958—9, 18, already noted, the length of time between this law and the provision against forgers in section 14. 1 
of Athelslan’s Grately code of the late 920s means that the Wantage code probably refers to ‘another intermediate law’. Stewart 
Lyon (pen comm ) suggests that it is unlikely that laws for the Danelaw would draw on Grately, which is limited to the money- 
ers of London, Kent and Wessex, and observes that the recoinage of 973, establishing a unified coinage for the whole country, 
might have provided the context for legislation on this point. 
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from the prescribed form’. 98 He emphasises the ‘thorough planning’ of the coinage laws in ‘IV 
Ethel red’, too, where ‘[t]he later part of ‘IV’ was as exhaustive a review of monetary affairs 
as was Woodstock’s of criminal surety’. 99 To what extent were the forgers a real threat, there- 
fore, or the result of the working out of a general point to its logical conclusion by a sophis- 
ticated draughtsman, influenced by Ethelred’s more general willingness to discuss 
criminality? 100 The existence of Byzantine and Continental legislation on forgeries suggests 
that legislation might also have been driven by ideological concerns, and the desire to be seen 
to legislate in an area with imperial precedents. 

In the case of the coinage, we are fortunate to be able to examine the laws in the light of 
our increasing knowledge about the actual coins in use, although it is still far from easy to 
assess how common forgeries were in practice. In 1955, in discussing one of the two known 
contemporary forgeries of Small Cross coins, Dolley suggested that the prevalence of peck- 
ing in Scandinavia arose in reaction to an Anglo-Saxon coinage significantly adulterated by 
forgeries. 101 My own work with coins in the Norwegian collections from hoards such as Bore 
{tpq 1004) and Slethei {tpq 1018) suggests that entirely authentic Anglo-Saxon coins, given the 
‘right’ conditions, may develop layers which flake away, which may suggest that flans might 
sometimes have been built up from thin layers of metal (Fig. 1). 

Not all coins with a layered effect need, therefore, be forgeries on a base metal core. Our 
improved understanding of pecking in the Scandinavian coin finds, and the origins of peck- 
ing in the mixed coin and bullion economy of the late ninth-century Danelaw, means that we 
may dismiss Dolley’s suggestion. 102 Contemporary forgeries, foreign imitations and the evi- 
dence for clandestine minting must all be considered in assessing how significant a part forged 
coins played in the formulation of Ethelred’s forgery provisions in III and TV’ .Ethel red. 

Very few contemporary forgeries of Ethelred’s coins are known, despite the increasing 
numbers of single finds made by metal detectorists in recent years. The Early Medieval 
Corpus lists 364 single finds of Ethelred’s coins. 103 These include only two forgeries, of the 
Last Small Cross type, which would have been struck at least ten years after the enactment of 
these laws. 104 There is potentially one forgery of a coin of earlier type, a Long Cross/Crux 
mule originally in the Carlyon-Britton collection. 105 H.A. Parsons describes the coin as being 
of high weight, 25 grains (1.62g), and of being formed from ‘two thin sheets of silver over- 
laid on a disc of inferior but heavy metal’; judging by the description of its illegible 
mint-name and moneyer in the sale catalogue, it might in fact be an Anglo-Scandinavian 
coin. 106 



Fig. 1. A fragment from a Last Small Cross coin or Stamford, ex Slethei (Tjore) hoard (tpq 1018), showing the 
reverse and the inside of the reverse, reading +[ ]ANF. 


95 Wo rm aid 1999, 324-5, at p. 325. 

w Wormald 1999, 325-6, at p 326; see Robertson 1925, 52-5, tor 1 Tithe! red (Woodstock), 1. 

" M Wormald 1999, 326, citing the discussion of crimes in /Ethel red’s charters; see also Keynes 1991. 

101 Dolley 1955-57. 

102 There is a large literature on the secondary treatment of coins in Scandinavia: see for example Kilger 2006 for a useful 
summary of current discussions and for references. On pecking in the Danelaw, see Archibald 1990, and on coin-use there, see 
Blackburn 2001, 134—5. 

105 Data current at 21 March 2007. Two lead sinkings of Long Cross coins arc also known. Allen 2006, 502, includes a 
useful table of single finds by type (as at 1 April 2004). 

IM EMC 1952,0002, Much Hadham (Dolley 1955-57, 185-9); EMC 1977.0207, Winchester Cathedral Green excavations 
(Blunt and Dolley 1977, 135-7). 

105 Carlyon-Britton sale, Sotheby, II Nov. 1918 lot 1743 (part): 'Mule, obv. Eli Id D, rev. Htld C, rev. mint-name and money- 
er illegible, unpublished and rare, but not fine': purchased by H.A. Parsons and discussed by him in Parsons 1923- 24, 83-4. I 
cannot trace this mule in either of the two Parsons sales (Sotheby, 28 Oct. 1929, and Glcndining. 11 May 1954). 

Parsons 1923-24, 84. 
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It also seems unlikely that Hiberno-Norse or Scandinavian imitations of Anglo-Saxon 
coins can have triggered such a law. especially in around 997. Both imitative series were at an 
early stage at this point in time, and ‘Crux’ imitations are relatively few' compared to the num- 
bers of ‘Long Cross’ ones; for example, Brita Maimer’s corpus of Anglo-Scandinavian dies 
includes only 35 obverse and 66 reverse dies, in comparison to the many hundreds of ‘Long 
Cross’ dies, with over 500 obverse dies alone. 107 Single finds of Hiberno-Norse and Anglo- 
Scandinavian coins within England have been very limited indeed, and include no Crux imi- 
tations, unless the Carlyon-Britton mule was actually an Anglo-Scandinavian coin and found 
in England. 10 * 5 

Finally, the evidence for clandestine minting seems to be concentrated in the Last Small 
Cross type. Stewart Lyon has identified a die chain of the supposed Lincoln moneyer Cytlern. 
involving the use of four regular obverse dies and some regular reverse dies, of moneyers from 
London, Southwark, Stamford and Lincoln, in combination with five fabricated obverse dies 
and a number of fabricated reverse dies. ‘Cytlern’ may perhaps also have been responsible for 
the coins struck in the name of ‘Clem’ at ‘Garntet’ (for Cambridge). 109 

On balance, it seems likely that at the period when 7E the! red was legislating against forged 
coins, in the 990s, these were excluded from the Anglo-Saxon coinage stock with as much 
effectiveness, or more, as foreign coins, which represent a very small proportion of the single 
finds, and an even smaller proportion of the coins in hoards. 110 The single find and other evi- 
dence implies that forged coins and clandestine minting were a problem of the later part of 
TEthelred’s reign, when the kingdom was under increasing pressure from Viking armies. In the 
later 990s forged coins do not appear in the single finds, suggesting the problem was either not 
widespread, or was dealt with effectively. The laws on forgeries may perhaps reflect a repeti- 
tion of earlier legislation on the matter on the Continent and by Athelstan. forming therefore 
an expression of ideology (kings should be seen to legislate on forgeries); 111 or they may be 
an assertion of royal rights, which may or may not have been triggered by awareness of a 
particular problem with forgeries, or related to concern to ensure the full reminting of 
issues. 112 

Alternatively, given the local aspect to the transmission of these laws, it is possible that the 
provisions against forgeries in 111 and ‘IV TEthelrcd may have resonated with specific local 
concerns. Could the provisions in the Wantage code perhaps be linked to the memory of inde- 
pendent coinages in parts of the Danelaw, and therefore relate more to local concerns in the 
area? Similarly, forgeries and suspect coins might be of greater concern in a large port and 
mint such as London. Certainly, recent research has emphasised local variation and possibly 
local involvement in the administration of the coinage. Petersson’s research revealed the dis- 
tinctions in the weight standards used between eastern and western mints, for example. 111 
Stylistic analysis of the dies has long established a variety of regional die-cutting styles, and 
the existence of links between particular groups of mints. 1 14 Jonsson’s analysis of Edgar's pre- 
Reform coinage argues that local coin types and their patterns of circulation may be related 
to the areas of particular ealdormen. 1 15 When mints become more visible in Domesday Book, 


|l) ’ Maimer 1997 

108 Hiberno-Norse imitations: four single finds, of which 1 Helmet, I Jewel Cross, I William. I type unknown: 
Anglo-Scandinavian imitations: 1 Long Cross, see Archibald 1993. Old Romney find. BM 1993-3-25. Maimer 1997. 410.1279 
lc, Stewart Lyon (per.s. comm.). 1 am very grateful to Dr Lyon for sharing his unpublished paper on clandestine minting 
with me. 

1111 Cook 1999. 236-8. discusses the finds of foreign coins in the late Anglo-Saxon period and provides a list of single finds 
at 268-71; sec also Metcalf 1998. 85-9, Allen 2006, and the Early Medieval Corpus at htlp:tl\nvw-cm.filzmusi'um.cam.(iCMkl 
coinslcmd for more recent single finds. For the period 900-1066, the Early Medieval Corpus records 68 foreign coins oul of a 
total of 1704 coins, representing 4% of the total, the same percentage as noted earlier in Metcalf 1998. 85. 

Wormuld links /Ethelred s early legislative activity to the period after 993, when the king turned back to Ins fathers advi- 
sors, and which saw the revival of Edgar's ideology: Wormald 1999. 443^1; see also Keynes 1980. 176-7, 187-9. 1 owe thanks to 
Rory Naismilh for reminding me of the roots of this legislation in II Athelstan, 14. 

Stafford places the punishments of III and IV ^Ethelred in the context of the reissuing of coins: Stafford 1978, 41. 

Petersson 1969 and 1990; see also Metcalf 1998. 56-69. for discussion of the implications. 

114 Stafford 1978 discusses the political implications of these. 

1,5 Jonsson 1987, Jonsson 2006; see the comments of Metcalf 1988. 
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the entries suggest that slightly different practices existed in different places. 116 It is difficult to 
know, however, whether the variant practices visible in 1087 reflect gradual changes and 
developments to the system introduced in c.973, or reflect the persistence of local practices 
from before this recoinage, which survived the imposition of a ‘national’ system to some 
extent. The strength of local interests politically long after Edgar’s reign is well known; how 
far ealdormen embodied or came to represent these interests is perhaps another question. 117 
Other aspects of Anglo-Saxon royal government were dependent upon the cooperation of 
those with influence locally. Reynolds has argued that early medieval law in practice was 
always consultative, and that local level cooperation would have been needed for the imple- 
mentation of all laws. 118 The evidence of the transmission of the coinage laws, in association 
with material of local interest, perhaps hints at the possibility that local concerns could influ- 
ence the officials responsible for the royal coinage, and that the coinage - just like royal jus- 
tice - was dependent upon local acceptance and subject to some degree of local negotiation. 


Conclusion 

In the words of Charles Plummer, cited as an epigraph in The Making of English Law , ‘what 
[Anglo-Saxon law] all comes to is a total mystery’. 119 In part this is to do with the medium of 
law in the early middle ages, which was a far more flexible category in form and purpose than 
law today; the mere action of legislating orally or in writing could be as significant for kings 
as issuing and disseminating written law effectively. As Metcalf observed in his discussion of 
the varying weight standards, numismatic arguments as to the purpose of the policy ‘have 
varying built-in assumptions, e.g. that those in authority cared for the interests of ordinary 
people, in the way that modern politicians care for voters; or that a penny had a fixed value 
whatever its weight.’ 120 More widely, our assumptions regarding the nature of the Anglo- 
Saxon state, or the Anglo-Saxon economy, inevitably colour our interpretation of the evi- 
dence too. Patrick Wormald’s work is of particular importance in removing the layers of 
assumptions interposed over the centuries by the transmission process and past study of the 
laws. 

The late Timothy Reuter noted the problem of the abstraction and reification of constitu- 
tional history, that is, the tendency to smooth out what he described as the ‘lumpiness’ of 
medieval history, where political activity was seasonal and personal rather than continuous 
and institution-based. 121 This point also applies to institutional history in terms of our under- 
standing of the operation of mints or of the royal ‘chancery’: the tendency has perhaps been 
to assume more regular and systematised institutions than may have existed in practice. 122 
The surviving written laws on coinage may in fact reflect local interests and local negotiation 
as well as central concern and efficient royal administration of the coinage. 

Reading the references to the coinage in the context of the written laws as a whole, and 
recent analyses of the purposes of legislative activity, royal intentions in legislating on the use 
of coinage fit well into the framework of law as a reflection of royal, Christian ideology and 
the general purpose of legislation in creating an ordered, peaceful Christian society. Coinage 
legislation had imperial and biblical precedents, and the repetition of clauses on coinage from 
code to code was related to the authoritative roots of these laws. The references to the coinage 


114 Brooke 1916, 1, cxxxv. cxli-cxlii. 

117 Sec for example IV Edgar, which has regulations for the 'English' (e.g. 14). 'Danes' (e.g. 12), ‘us all* (al 12.1) and also 
refers to 'Earl Oslac and all i He population dwelling in his earldom*, and the ealdormen /El dr ere and /Ethclwinc (at 1$. 15.) ): 
Robertson 1925. 28-59. at pp. 36-9. Chadwick 1905 remains fundamental on the role of ealdormen; for a convenient summary, 
see Williams 1999, 89-90, I OS-9; recent studies include Wa reham 2005 on Cast Anglia. 

"* Reynolds 1984, 1 2-38. Compare for example V /Ethelred 9.3, where the coinage is to be maintained 'in accordance with 
the decision at which wc have all arrived': it was important to kings to project a consensus. 

,l! ’ Plummer 1902. 122. cited in Wormald 1999. 3. 

154 Metcalf 1998. 60. 

121 Reuter 2001, 432. 

lJ1 There is a vast debate on the Anglo-Saxon 'chancery', and how far production of charters was central as opposed to 
local: sec for example Keynes 1980 and Chnplais I9S5. Distinctive groups of charters are present in the tenth and eleventh 
centuries, see for example Keynes I9S0. 69. for a group of 'Mercian' charters under Edgar. 



in II Cnut, 8. represent the culmination of this tradition. 123 The more detailed references to 
moneyers, mints and forgers in Athelstan’s Grately code and til and TV' /Ethelred perhaps 
hint at a different, more local story. These laws seem to belong to the category Wormald sug- 
gested were ‘loose-leaf laws’, texts which were intended for local officials, and only occasion- 
ally have been preserved, sometimes in different contexts. The coinage laws as they are 
preserved and presented to us today seem thus to be fragments from more than one puzzle: 
some forming part of a high royal programme recorded more centrally in the prestigious 
medium of written law codes, and others representing fragments of a more administrative 
legislative tradition, which were preserved locally. 

Overall, these two contexts, ideological' and ‘practical’ help explain why the coinage and 
its appropriate use was so regularly the subject of legislation by Anglo-Saxon kings, leading 
for example in the 990s to what Patrick Wormald described as /Ethelreds ‘impressive mone- 
tary record’. 124 In using the laws on coinage and the use of coinage, we therefore need to con- 
sider carefully the implications of the category to which each belongs, and the general context 
of this legislation within contemporary royal thought on Christian society. 

APPENDIX: REFERENCES TO COINAGE AND THE USE OF COINAGE IN THE LAWS 


Lem code 

Approx, dote 
( after Wormald 
1999) 

Notes on transmission 
( * indicates rite version 
printed in Attenborough! 
Robertson: bold MSS 
are associated with 
Widfstun ) 

Clauses on coinage, transactions, weights etc 
cited in the text 

Hlothere and 
Eadric 

[673-85?] 

Only in Textus 

Rolfensis ( 1 1 23-24) 

c. 16. If a man of Kent buys property (Jeoh) 
in London, he shall have two or three 
trustworthy men, or the reeve of the king’s 
estate (cyninges wiegerefan). as witness. 
(Attenborough 1922. 18-23. at pp, 22-3) 

I tie 

[688-94] 

Transmitted with 

Alfred’s Domboc. 

Earliest MS is 
♦CCCC 173. 

Winchester, mid-IO ll! 
century/Canterbury 
after 1001 (the 
'Parker' MS. also with 

A SC) 

c. 25. If a trader [makes his way into] the 
interior of the country (uppe on folce) and 
[proceeds to] traffic (ceapie), he shall do so 
before witnesses. 

§ 1. If stolen property in the hands of a 
trader is attached, and he has not bought it in 
the presence of trustworthy witnesses, he 
shall declare with an oath equal to the 
penalty [involved] that he has been neither uti 
accessory nor an accomplice [to the theft], or 
pay a fine of 36 shillings. (Attenborough 1922. 
36^61. at pp. 44-5) 

Alfred-Guthrum 

c.880 

*CCCC 383 (1 ] lh -l2 lh 
century) and 
Quadripartitus 

c. 4. Every man shall have knowledge of his 
warrantor when he buys slaves, or horses, or 
oxen. 


c. 5. And we all declared, on the day when the 
oaths were sworn, that neither slaves nor 
freemen should be allowed to pass over to the 
Danish host without permission, any more 
than any of them [should come over] to us. If. 
however, it happens that any of them, in order 
to satisfy their wants, wish to trade with us. or 
we [for the same reason wish to trade] with 
them, in cattle and in goods (mid yrfe 7 mid 
ah turn). it shall be allowed on condition that 
hostages arc given as security for peaceful 
behaviour, and as evidence by which it may be 
known that no treachery is intended. 
(Attenborough 1922, 98-101, at pp. 1 00 - 1 ) 


I 2 ’ Robertson 1925. 178-9. 

124 Wormald 1999, 344. discussing VI /Ethel red of 1008. 



Law code 


I Edward 


II Athelstan 
(Grately) 


Approx, date Notes on transmission 

(after Wormald (* indicates the version 

J 999) printed in A ttenboroughl 

Robertson; bold MSS 
are associated with 
Wulfstan) 

c.900-5 * Textus Roffensis, 

CCCC 383 and 
Quadripartitus 


c.925-30 *BL Cotton Otho B.xj 

(■Winchester 1001X1015). 
CCCC 383. 
Quadripartitus and 
Textus Roffensis 


Clauses on coinage, transactions, weights etc 


c. 1 . And my will is that every man shall have 
a warrantor (ge teaman) [to his transactions] 
and that no one shall buy [and sell) except in a 
market town (porte ); but he shall have the wit- 
ness of the ‘port-reeve’ (portgerefan) or of 
other men of credit ( ungeligenru manna), who 
can be trusted. 

§ 1 And if anyone buys outside a market town 
(pone), he shall forfeit the sum due for insub- 
ordination (oferhyrnesse) to the king; but the 
production of warrantors shall nevertheless be 
continued, until the point is known at which 
they can no longer be found. . . . 

§ 4. If, however, he cannot do so [i.c., produce 
the unselected oath to substantiate ownership 
called for in § 2-3], then six men from the same 
locality in which he is resident shall be nomi- 
nated to him, and he shall choose one of these 
six for each cow or Tor livestock of an equiva- 
lent value. Afterwards, if more witnesses are 
necessary, the number shall be increased in 
proportion to the value of the property (ceapes 
cehtc) [in dispute]. (Attenborough 1922, 
114-17, at pp. 114-15) 

c. 9. [On procedure for attaching livestock] , . . 
Recourse shall be had to this selected oath 
when the stock exceeds the value of 20 pence, 
c. 10. And no one shall exchange any cattle 
unless he has as witness the reeve (gerefan) or 
the mass -priest (meessepreostes), or the 
landowner (londhlafordes), or the treasurer 
(horderes). or some other trustworthy man 
(ungelygnes inonnes). . . . (Attenborough 1922. 
126-43, at pp. 132-3) 

C. 12. And we have declared that no one shall 
buy goods worth more than 20 pence, outside 
a town (porte ); but he shall buy within the 
town, in the presence of the port-reeve (port- 
gerefan) or some other trustworthy man, or 
again, in the presence of the reeves (gerefena) 
at a public meeting (folcgemote). 
c. 1 3. And we declare that every fortress shall 
be repaired by a fortnight after Rogation days. 
§ I . Secondly: that all trading (ceaping) shall be 
carried on in a town (port). 
c. 14. Thirdly: [we declare] that there shall be 
one coinage (an mynet) throughout the king's 
realm, and no man shall mint money except in 
a town. 

§ 1 . And if a moneyer is found guilty [of issu- 
ing base or light coins] the hand shall be cut off 
with which he committed the crime, and fas- 
tened up on the mint. But if he is accused and 
he wishes to clear himself, then he shall go to 
the hot iron [ordeal] and redeem the hand with 
which he is accused of having committed the 
crime. And if he is proved guilty the same pun- 
ishment shall be inflicted as wc have already 
declared. 
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Law code 


IV Athelstan 


VI Athelstan 
(Whiitlebury) 


III Edmund 


III Edgar 
(Andover) 


Approx, date Notes on transmission 

( after Wormald { * indicates the version 
1 999 ) printed in A ttenborouglil 

Robertson: bold MSS 
are associated with 
Wulfstan ) 


c.930-5 *Ouadriparriins and 

fragment in 
Tex tits Roffensis 


c.935 *Textus Roffensis and 

Quadripartitus 


<'.945? * Quadripartitus 


c.960? *CCCC 201 

(Winchester, mid- 1 1 1,1 
century), 

BL Harley 55(A) 
(Worcester, first half 
of I l lh century); BL 
Cotton Nero A.i(B) 
(Worcester? or York?, 
early 1 1 11 ’ century); 

BL Cotton Nero 
A.i(A) (Canterbury? 
mid J I th century), and 
Quadripartitus 


Clauses on coinage, transactions, weights etc 


§ 2. in Canterbury there shall be seven money- 
ers: four for the king, two for the archbishop, 
one for the abbot. In Rochester, two for the 
king and one for the bishop. In London eight; 
in Winchester six; in Lewes two; in Hastings 
one; another in Chichester; two in 
Southampton; two in Wareham; [one in 
Dorchester]: two in Exeter; two at Shaftesbury, 
and one in [each of| the other boroughs. 
(Attenborough 1922. 126-43. at pp. 134-5) 
c. 24 § I . And no trading ( typing ) shall take 
place on Sundays; and if anyone does so he 
shall lose the goods ( ceapes ) and pay a fine of 
30 shillings. (Attenborough 1922. 126—43, at 
pp. 140-1) 

c. 2. And first of all: all the decrees shall be 
observed, which were established at Gratcly 
except those which relate to trading in a town 
and trading on Sunday. (Attenborough 1922, 
146-51, at pp. 146-7) 

Sixth: 

(j 1 , With reference to indemnities for livestock, 
we reckon a horse at half a pound, if it is 
worth so much . . . 

§ 2. An ox shall be valued at a maneus. and a 
cow at twenty pence, a pig at ten pence, and a 
sheep at a shilling. (Attenborough 1922. 
156-69, at pp. 160-0 
Tenth: 

. . . the decrees should be observed, which were 
established at this meeting, except those which 
had been abrogated; namely, the decrees relat- 
ing to trading on Sunday and to bargaining 
outside a town in the presence of ample and 
trustworthy witnesses. (Attenborough 1922. 
156-69, at pp. 166-7) 

5. And no-one shall make a purchase or 
receive strange cattle ( nemo barganniet vel 
ignotum peats recipiat) unless he has as witness 
the high-reeve or the priest or the treasurer or 
the town-reeve ( sutntni praepositi vel sacerdotis 
vel hordarii vel portirevae). (Robertson 1925. 
12-15. at pp. 14-15) 

8. And one coinage (tin mynet) shall be 
current throughout all the king's realm, and 
no-one shall refuse it. 

§ I . And there shall be one system of measure- 
ment. and one standard of weights, such as is 
in use in London and in Winchester. 

§ 2. And a wey of w-ool shall be sold for 120 
pence, and no-onc shall sell it at a cheaper 
rate. 

§ 3. And if anyone sells it at a cheaper rate, 
either openly or secretly, both he who sells it 
and he who buys it shall pay 60 shillings to 
the king. (Robertson 1925. 24-9. at pp. 28-9) 
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Law code Approx, dale Notes on transmission Clauses on coinage, transactions, weights etc 

( after Wormald (* indicates the version 
1999) printed in Attenborough/ 

Robertson: bold MSS 
are associated with 
Wulfstan) 

IV Edgar t.970 *CCCC 265 {Worcester, 3. My will is, further, that every man be under 

(Wjhtbordesstan) mid 1 l lh century) and surety, whether he live within a borough or in 

BJL Cotton Nero the country. 

E.i (10"’-] I 1 ” century) 

§ I , And a body of standing witnesses shall be 
appointed for every borough and for every 
hundred. (Robertson 1925, 28-39, at pp. 32-3) 

4. 36 persons shall be chosen as witnesses for 
every borough. 

5. 12 [shall be chosen] for small boroughs and 
for every hundred, unless you desire more. 

6. And every man shall buy or sell in the 
presence of these witnesses all the goods which 
he buys or sells either in a borough or in a 
wapentake. 

§ 1 . [Witnesses to swear an oath to give honest 
testimony] 

§ 2. And two or three men who have taken the 
oath in this manner shall be present as 
witnesses at every transaction. 

7. And he who sets out to make any purchase 
(ceape) shall inform his neighbours of the 
object of his journey; and when he comes 
home, he shall also declare who was present 
when he bought the goods (ceap). (Robertson 
1925, 28-39, at pp. 34-5) 

II /Ethel red c.990? *CCCC 383 and 7. And if a man of our country is charged with 

(treaty with Olaf) Quadripartitus having stolen cattle or with having slain any- 

one, and the charge is brought by one Viking 
and one man belonging to this country, he 
shall not be entitled to make any denial. 
(Robertson 1925, 56-63, at pp. 60-1) 

MV AJthelred' c. 995 * Quadripartitus only c. 5. Furl Iter, they have decided that no distinc- 

tion is to be drawn between those who issue 
base coin, and traders who take good money 
to such men and bribe them to produce [from 
it] coin which is defective in quality and weight 
with which they trade and buy, and, thirdly, 
those who make dies in secret and sell them to 
coiners for money, engraving upon them a 
name which is that of another moncyer and 
not that of the guilty one. 

§ l. It has therefore been determined by the 
whole council that these three [classes of] men 
shall incur the same punishment. 

§ 2. And if one of them is accused, whether he 
be an Englishman or a foreigner, he shall clear 
himself by the full ordeal. 

§ 3. And they have decreed that coiners shall 
lose a hand, and that it shall be fastened up 
over the mint. 

§ 4. And moncyers who carry on their business 
in woods or work in other such places shall 
forfeit their lives, unless the king is willing to 
pardon them. (Robertson 1925, 70-9, at pp. 
74-5) 

c. 6. And we enjoin that no-one shall refuse 
pure money of the proper weight, in whatever 
town in my kingdom it be coined, under pain 
of incurring the line for insubordination to me. 
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Law cotie 


I TEthelred 
(Woodstock) 


III TEthelred 
(Wantage) 


Approx, dale Notes on transmission 

(after Wonnald (* indicates the version 
1 990) primed in Attenborough / 

Robertson: bold MSS 
are associated with 
Widfstan ) 


e. 995? *CCCC 383, 

Quadripartitus and 
Textus Roffensis 


c.997 * Textus Roffensis and 

Quadripartitus 


Clauses on coinage, transactions, weights etc 


c. 7. And we have decreed with regard to 
traders who bring money which is defective in 
quality and weight to the town, that they shall 
name a warrantor if they can. 

§ 1 . If they cannot do so. they shall forfeit their 
wergild or their life, as the king shall decide, or 
they shall clear themselves by the same method 
as we have specified above, [asserting] that they 
were unaware that there was anything counter- 
feit about the money with which they were 
carrying on their business. 

§ 2. And afterwards such a trader shall pay the 
penalty of his carelessness by having to change 
[his base money] for pure money of the proper 
weight obtained from the authorised 
moneyers. 

Jj 3. And town-reeves who have been acces- 
sories to such a fraud shall be liable to the 
same punishment as coiners, unless the king 
pardon them, or they can clear themselves by a 
similar oath of nominated jurors, or by the 
ordeal specified above. 

c. 8. And the king advises and commands his 
bishops and earls and ealdormen and all his 
reeves that, both among the Danes and the 
English, they be on the watch for those who 
coin such base money and spread it abroad 
through the country, as has been stated above, 
c. 9. And moneyers shall be fewer in number 
than they have been in the past. In every prin- 
cipal town [there shall be] three, and in every 
town [there shall be] one. 

§ I . And they shall be responsible for the pro- 
duction by their employees of pure money of 
the proper weight, under pain of incurring the 
same fine as we have fixed above. (Robertson 
1925. at pp. 76-7) 

§ 2. And those who have the charge of towns 
shall see to it, under pain of incurring the fine 
for insubordination to me. that every weight is 
stamped according to the standard employed 
in my mint; and the stamp used for each of 
them shall show that the pound contains 1 5 ores. 
§ 3. And the coinage is to be maintained by all 
at the standard which I lay down in your 
instructions, in accordance with the decision at 
w'hich we have all arrived. (Robertson 1925, at 
pp. 78-9) 

c. 3. And no-one shall either buy or exchange 
anything (ne ne byegge ne ne hwyrfe). unless he 
have a surely and witnesses. 

§ I . And if anyone do so. the lord of the manor 
shall seize and keep the slock (orf), until it is 
known who is the rightful owner. (Robertson 
1925. 52-5, at pp. 54-5) 
c. 8. And every moneyer (mynetere) who is 
accused of striking false coins, after it was 
forbidden, shall go to the triple ordeal; if he is 
guilty, he shall be slain. 
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Law code 


V zEthelred 
(Enham) 


VI f thelred 
(Enham) 


Approx, date Notes on transmission 

(after Wormald (* indicates the version 
1999 ) printed in Attenborough! 

Robertson; bold MSS 
are associated with 
Wulfstan) 


1008 *CCC C 201; BL Cotton 

Nero A.i (CB) 

(two versions) 


1008 *BL Cotton Claudius 

A.iii 


Clauses on coinage, transactions, weights etc 


§ 1. And no-one except the king shall have a 
moneyer. 

§ 2. And every moneyer who is accused shall 
pay 12 ores in order to obtain the benefit of the 
law, (Robertson 1925, 64-71, at pp. 68-9) 
c. 16. And moneyers who work in a wood or 
elsewhere shall forfeit their lives, unless the 
king is willing to pardon them, (Robertson 
1925, 64-71, at pp, 70-1) 
c, 1 3. The festival of Sunday shall be diligently 
observed in a fitting manner. 

§ 1, And marketings (cipinga) and meetings 
( fokgemota ) shall be strictly abstained from on 
the holy day. (Robertson 1925, 78-91, at pp. 
82-3) 

c. 24. And deceitful deeds and hateful injus- 
tices shall be strictly avoided, namely, untrue 
weights and false measures and lying testi- 
monies [and shameful frauds]; [c, 25 continues 
very like VI .-Ethel red 28.2] 
c. 26. But the law of God shall henceforth be 
zealously cherished both in word and in deed; 
then forthwith God will have mercy upon this 
nation. 

§ 1. And the promotion of public security and 
the improvement of the coinage ifeos bote ) in 
every part of the country, and the repairing of 
fortresses and of bridges throughout the coun- 
try on every side, and also the duties of mili- 
tary service, shall always be diligently attended 
to, whenever the need arises, in accordance 
with the orders given. (Robertson 1925, 78-91, 
at pp. 86-7) 

c. 22 § 1. And the feast of Sunday shall be dili- 
gently observed in a fitting manner; and mar- 
ketings and meetings and hunting expeditions 
and secular employments shall be strictly 
abstained from on the holy day. (Robertson 
1925, 90-107, at pp. 96-7) 
c. 28 § 2. And deceitful deeds and hateful injus- 
tices shall be strictly avoided, namely, untrue 
weights, and false measures, and lying testi- 
monies, and shameful frauds, and foul adulter- 
ies, and horrible perjuries, and devilish deeds 
such as murders and homicides, thefts and 
robberies, covetousness and greed, gluttony 
and intemperance, frauds and various 
breaches of the law, violations of marriage and 
of holy orders, breaches of festivals and of 
fasts, sacrilege, and misdeeds of many kinds. 
(Robertson 1925, 90-107, at pp. 100-1) 
c, 31. Further, let us all earnestly take thought 
for the promotion of public security and the 
improvement of the coinage, 
c. 32. Public security shall be promoted in such 
a way as shall be best for the householder and 
worst for the thief. 
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Law code Approx, dote Notes on transmission Clauses on coinage, transactions, weights etc 

(after Wonnald (* indicates the version 
1999) printed in Attenborough! 

Robertson; bold MSS 
are associated with 
Wulfstan ) 

§ I . And the coinage shall be improved by hav- 
ing one currency, free from all adulteration, 
throughout all the country. 

§ 2. And weights and measures shall be cor- 
rected with all diligence, and an end put to 
unjust practices. (Robertson 1925, 90-107, at 

pp. 1 00-1) 

II Cnut c.1020? *CCCC 383, BL Cotton c. 8. The reform of the coinage (Feos bole). 

Nero A.i(.A), Let us till likewise very zealously lake thought 

Quadripariitus , and for the promotion of public security and the 
Text us Roffensis improvement of the coinage - for the promo- 

tion of public security in such a way as shall 
be best for householders and worst for thieves, 
arid for the improvement of the coinage in 
such a way that there shall be one currency free 
from all adulteration throughout this land: 
and no-one shall refuse it, 
ij 1 . And he who henceforth coins false money 
shall forfeit the hand with which he made the 
false money, and he shall not redeem it in any 
way, either with gold or with silver 
§ 2. And if the reeve is accused of having 
granted his permission to the man who coined 
false money, he shall clear himself by the triple 
oath of exculpation, and if it fails, he shall 
have the same sentence as the man who has 
coined the false money, 
c. 9. Weights and measures shall be diligently 
corrected, and an end put to all unjust prac- 
tices, (Robertson 1925. 174-219. at pp. 178-9) 
c. 24. And no-one shall buy anything over four 
pence in value, either livestock or other prop- 
erty (ne libhende ne Ucgende). unless he have 
four men as trustworthy witnesses, whether 
[the purchase be made] within a town or in the 
open country. (Robertson 1925. 174- 219. at 
pp. 1 86—7) 
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WILLIAM N. CLARKE AND DAVID SYMONS 

This article has been prompted by the acquisition by one of the authors (WNC) of a previ- 
ously unrecorded coin of Aylesbury (see below, Corpus no. 10.5). However, rather than sim- 
ply publishing this coin in isolation, it seemed an opportune moment to re-assess the activity 
of the mint and to assemble a corpus of the known coins. 

Mgelesburli 1 is a town in Buckinghamshire, about seventeen miles south-east of the county 
town of Buckingham. It was recorded as one of the towns captured in 571 by Cuthwulf, the 
brother of Ceawlin of Wessex. 2 Little is known of its earlier history, but it must have become 
the site of a significant market since Domesday Book assesses the tolls at £25 in the time of 
Edward the Confessor, although this had fallen to £10 at the time of the survey. 

The number of surviving coins is small. Only twenty-eight have been traced in the course 
of this study, 3 that total breaking down as follows - 


TEthelred II CRVX (c.991-97) 4 

Cnut Quatrefoil (c. 1017-23) 8 

Edward the Confessor Radiate/Small Cross (c, 1044-46) 9 

Trefoil Quadrilateral (c. 1046-48) 2 
Pointed Helmet (c. 1053-56) 1 

Hammer Cross (c. 1059-62) 2 

Facing Bust (c. 1062-65) 2 


No coins of the mint have been recorded in the successive issues of ‘Coin Register’ that 
have appeared in this Journal since 1987, nor have any been recorded in either the Early 
Medieval Corpus of Coin Finds 4 or in the database of the Portable Antiquities Scheme. 5 

As these numbers suggest, Aylesbury seems to have made a comparatively minor contribu- 
tion to the Late Saxon coinage pool. Basing his calculations on a total of some 44,3 50 English 
coins, Petersson estimated that, in each issue for which its coins were known, Aylesbury was 
responsible for only 0.1% or 0.2% of the recorded coins of the issue, except in Radiate/Small 
Cross when the figure rose to 0.7% (the total probably being inflated by a parcel of coins 
reaching Scandinavia, as we will argue below). 6 Petersson also listed the mints represented in 
his study in order of the number of their coins that he had recorded: Aylesbury could man- 
age only sixty-ninth place (based on the eighteen coins recorded by Petersson), below even 


Acknowledgements: The authors would like to thunk Professor Kenneth Jonsson, for telling us of the coins from the Torlarp and 
Ransgarvc hoards, and for providing photographs of all the coins in Stockholm; Jens Christian Mocsgaard, for checking the 
coins in Copenhagen on our behalf: Tuuka Talvio, for providing photographs of the coin in Helsinki: Lars Thor and Beriil 
Olsson for providing photographs of the coin in Vaxjd; Gareth Williams, for information on the coins in the British Museum, 
and for providing photographs of them; Elina Screen, for checking her records of finds in Norway for us; Stewart Lyon, for 
information on the dies of the Quatrefoil coins and for pointing out the London-Aylesbury die link published below. Thanks are 
also due to Marion Archibald, Edward Baldwin, Bill Lean, Spink and Son Ltd., Bonhams, and Mrs Dale Tatro of Classical 
Numismatic Group for help, advice or permission to reproduce images from sales catalogues. We arc particularly grateful to 
Professor Jonsson, Stewart Lyon and Hugh Pagan for reading a draft of this paper and for making many helpful suggestions 
that greatly improved it; any sins of omission and commission that remain must be laid at our doors. 

1 ‘vEgel's fortified place' (Mawer and Stcnton 1925. 145). 

- Garmonsway 1972, 18-19, sub anno 571. 

3 Twenty-three or these are illustrated on PI. 2; photographs of the other five will be found in the relevant Copenhagen 
Sylloge volumes (details in the Corpus, below). 

4 hit p: Uwww-cm.fitzmusetnn. cam. ac. nk I to ins 

5 littptllwww.fmdsclalabasc.orgMk 

b Petersson 1990, 553, Tabic V. 
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such rare mints as Cadbury (sixty-seventh) and Langport (sixty-eighth). Coins of the two 
other mints known from Buckinghamshire are similarly scarce - in Petersson’s list 
Buckingham, the county town, could manage only sixtieth place (with forty-two coins), while 
Newport Pagnell came in at eighty-second (just five coins). 7 In fact. Buckinghamshire, with 
just sixty-five coins listed, ranked thirty-second out of thirty-three counties, just ahead of 
Cornwall with forty-four coins. 8 

TABLE I . Coins of the Aylesbury mint by moneyer and type (numbers indicate the number of 
coins known for each moneyer/type combination). 
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Table 1 sets out our current evidence for the Aylesbury mint. One must obviously be care- 
ful of drawing too firm conclusions from such skimpy evidence. For example, it looks likely 
that we have two moneyers in Crux, with one apparently following the other, since /Ell'gar is 
known from two true Crux coins and Leofstan from two of the late Transitional Crux vari- 
ety. However, it is possible that they actually worked simultaneously and that the coins to 
demonstrate this have not yet been discovered. It is interesting to note though that the appar- 
ent situation at Aylesbury exactly parallels that at Buckingham, where Tunulf strikes true 
Crux and Sibwine Transitional Crux coins. 

After an approximately twenty year gap, there are no less than four moneyers known from 
the Quatrefoil issue, then another break of about twenty years, and finally there appears to 
be one moneyer at a time working at Aylesbury for much of the Confessors reign, with 
Wulfraed succeeding Leofwine somewhere around 1050. 

We may note that the names of the Aylesbury moneyers are uniformly Old English, unless 
a Scandinavian or Continental name is hiding behind a thoroughly anglicised form. When 
considering the moneyers at any mint it is also interesting to see whether any possible 
evidence can be teased out for hereditary moneying. 9 However, there should probably be a 
presumption against it at Aylesbury given the episodic nature of minting there. Further, 
the name elements used by the Aylesbury moneyers ( /Elf-. /Ethel-, Ead-, Leof-, Wulf-: -gar. 


; Pclcrsson 1990.2I.V14. 

* Petersson 1990. 21 1. 

7 For evidence of moneying as an hereditary occupation in the late Anglo-Saxon and Norman periods see Nightingale 
1982. 
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-raed, -ric, -start, -weard, -wine) are among those most commonly used by late Anglo-Saxon 
moneyers, 10 which makes it still more difficult to identify any relationships that might have 
existed. 

When looking at the evidence for minting at Aylesbury in the reigns of ffffhelred If and 
Cnut, Freeman decided that the presence of two moneyers in Crux and five [ffc] in Quatrefoil 
was ‘suggestive of a mint called into being solely to strike at speed a quantity of coin, per- 
haps the product of the taxable wealth of a locality’, 11 and it has been suggested that these 
two periods of minting in Aylesbury should be related to the need to strike large amounts of 
coin very quickly to facilitate the payment of specific gelds. In Crux the large production lev- 
els seen at many mints have been associated with the Danegeld payments of £10,000 in 991 
and £ 1 6,000 in 994,’- while the large Quatrefoil issues have been related to the gelds levied by 
Cnut around the time of his accession. 13 However, as others have already pointed out, the 
situation may not be as simple as it appears on the surface. 14 

For example, it is not certain that we have a full list of the payments made to the Danes - 
it is quite possible that our main source, the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, simply does not record 
(the possibly numerous) regional or local gelds that did not impact on its authors. It is also 
not certain that the payments we do know about were actually paid entirely, or substantially, 
in coins - or in newly minted current coin if coin was demanded. (One doubts if the Danes 
were too concerned on this point as long as they got their silver.) Factors like this must lie 
behind the variations in production between mints that are becoming clear as more studies 
are done of individual mints. For example, while working on the Worcester mint, one of the 
authors (DS) used the method developed by Esty for estimating the number of dies used in a 
coinage to estimate the 95% confidence range for the number of reverse dies used to strike the 
Crux and Long Cross types at the mints of Worcester, Huntingdon and Lincoln (Table 2). IS 
Whatever factors lay behind the apparently large output in Crux at Worcester were not affect- 
ing Huntingdon, and vice versa in Long Cross. Lincoln seems to be unaffected in either issue. 
It will be clear that the situation was more complex than might at first appear and we can only 
agree with Eaglen’s assessment that close analysis of the connection between geld payments 
and mint output is unproductive given the current uncertainties. 16 (It is also salutary to note 
that no one, so far as we are aware, has yet suggested that the need to strike large quantities 
of coin to meet an urgent demand for taxation lies behind the short term opening of mints 
such as Berkeley, Droitwich or Pershore under Edward the Confessor.) 

In their study of the Buckingham mint, Dolley, Elliott and Elmore Jones comment that 
there were few county towns where the mint was so comparatively unimportant and suggest 
that 'this is doubtless a measure of the extent to which Buckingham was overshadowed by 
London, and to a lesser degree, by Oxford and Wallingford’, and speculate whether ‘the mint 
may have operated not so much to meet a genuine local need for coin, but to serve as a 
reminder that the place had borough status’. 17 All of these comments could be applied even 
more strongly to Aylesbury. 


10 Sec the lists in Jonsson and Van dcr Mecr 1990, 123-36 

11 Freeman 1985, 2) 1. Freemans figure of five Aylesbury moneyers in Quatrefoil is derived from North 1980. 133. North 
listed /Elfwi among the moneyers, but the coin on which this depended was reattributed to Langporl by Dolley and Strudwick 
1955-7. 58. See Dclenda, A, at the end of the Corpus below. j€lfwi no longer appears among the Avlesbnrv monevers in North 
1994, 172. 

13 Lyon 1976; Brand 1984. 31. 

13 See, Tor example, Metcalf 1 990, 169. 

IJ Metcalf 1998, 115-17 and 1 35. 

15 Esty 1986 and 1997; sec Craftcr 2002. 239-41, fora fully explained, step-by-step application of the method. The data used 
to make the estimates set out in Table 2 were drawn from - Worcester: D.J. Symons, Aspect* of the Anglo-Saxon anti Not man 
Mint of Worcester. C.973-IJSS (unpublished PhD thesis. University of Birmingham. 2005); Huntingdon; Eaglcn 1999 and 2002: 
Lincoln: Mossop 1970. 

14 Eaglcn 1999. 52. This situation also highlights tltc need for more studies of the larger and middling rank mints. 

17 Dolley, Elliott and Elmore Jones 1965, 47-8. 
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TABLE 2. Estimated 95% confidence range for the number of reverse 
dies used at the Worcester, Huntingdon and Lincoln mints in the Crux 



and Long Cross issues. 



Crux 

Long Cross 

Ratio of Crux: 
Long Cross die: 
based on the 
point estimates 

Worcester 

25-38-59 

9-11 12 

3.5 : 1 

Huntingdon 

12-16-22 

47-54-63 

1 : 3.4 

Lincoln 

209 259-314 

234-251 269 

1 : 1 


[In each case the three figures represent the low endpoint, point estimate 
tmd high endpoint respectively, rounded to the nearest whole number. The 
point estimate for Long Cross at Worcester is actually 10.65.] 


Findspots 

The provenances of the Aylesbury coins (set out in Table 3) offer no real surprises. They 
reflect the normal dominance of Scandinavian finds among the earlier issues, the coins com- 
ing mainly from Sweden and Denmark, with outliers from Finland and the Baltic coast of 
Germany. In the middle of the eleventh century this changes to a situation where most coins 
have no recorded provenance and a few are from English hoards. (The unprovenanced coins 
probably represent English single finds and dispersed hoards too.) The one slightly unusual 
feature is the Radiate/Small Cross coin (now no longer identifiable) which is known to have 
been found in Ireland in the Dunbrody, Co. Wexford, hoard. 


TABLE 3. Findspots of Aylesbury coins. 
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/Ethelred II, Crux c. 991-91 

As we have seen, it is hard to advance any compelling reason why coins should have been 
minted in Aylesbury in the Crux issue, especially when the nearby mint of Buckingham 
scarcely appears to have been overworked at the time. In particular, we have seen that the 
assumption that it was opened to help strike large numbers of coins quickly to facilitate 
payment of a geld or gelds is not necessarily tenable. 

There are two true Crux coins, struck from the same obverse die, by the money er /Elfgar, 
and a pair of die duplicates of the rare, late Transitional Crux variant (specifically Variety D, 
where the obverse bust has both a diadem and a sceptre) issued by the moneyer Leofstan. 13 
Exactly the same pattern appears at Buckingham, where Tunulf strikes true Crux coins and 
Sibwine Variety D of Transitional Crux, but there are no die links between the two mints.- 0 

Variety D of Transitional Crux was first published by Dolley, who identified these coins as 
Transitional Crux/true Crux mules because they have the copulative M-0 on the reverse 
rather than the MQO he regarded as characteristic of Teal’ Transitional Crux coins. 21 Dolley 
only knew of Variety D coins from Aylesbury, Buckingham and Totnes. In 1968 Stewart sug- 
gested that the use of MDO was not an invariable feature of Transitional Crux and reclassi- 
fied these coins as regular Transitional Crux pieces rather than mules. He also added 
Dorchester to the list of mints known to have struck Variety D coins. 22 It is difficult to know 
what to make of the distribution of Variety D dies. They have been seen as providing evidence 
for some kind of link between Aylesbury and Buckingham, but it is hard to see what that link 
might have been, especially when we consider that dies of the same style were supplied to 
Dorchester and Totnes as well. In truth, it need mean no more than that Leofstan and 
Sibwine both travelled up to London (or wherever these dies were supplied from) at around 
the same time and were therefore both given Variety D dies because they happened to be what 
were on hand at that moment. 23 

Although one would not want to lay too much stress on the evidence of just four coins, the 
weights of the known coins are of some interest. The two true Crux coins weigh 1 .32 and 1 .28 g, 
suggesting that they may have been struck late in the Crux issue. 24 By contrast, the three true Crux 


14 Metcalf 1998, 120, suggests a date of c. 99 5-7 for Transitional Crux. 

20 Dolley. Elliott and Elmore Jones 1965, 49. 

21 Dolley 1958-9. 261-2, Figs 3^1. 

” Stewart 1968, 17-1$. (A total of seven Variety D coins arc known from lltcse mints; sec Jonsson 1987. 1 1 3—1-4;. 

21 The Transitional Crux type is. as Metcalf lias noted, 'complicated to define", with four main varieties and a lot of 
hybridisation (Metcalf 1 998, 1 20). No location for the die-culling centre has yet been proposed as far as the authors are aware. 

24 Crux seems to have been introduced at a modal value of r.I.&Sg, which was reduced to c l.43g. and later fell to c.l.32g 
for the late Small Crux type (Metcalf 1998, 1 18; Pctcrsson 1969, 107-8, 183 Fig. 5 upper). 
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coins known from Buckingham weigh 1.56, 1.54 and 1.45g, which suggests production earlier in 
the issue. If one felt adventurous, one might suggest that we have here evidence that Aylesbury 
could have been opened in the course of Crux to replace Buckingham for some reason -but one 
would feel happier if one had more than just five coins on which to base the suggestion. 

The Transitional Crux coins from Aylesbury weigh 1.64 and 1 .58 g, whereas most others 
of this type appear to be struck to the late, light modal value of c. 1 ,32g. However, as Metcalf 
has pointed out. at some mints (especially Winchester) Transitional Crux consists mostly of 
very heavy coins which seem to foreshadow the weight standard used at the introduction 
of the Long Cross type. 15 It would seem that Aylesbury is another mint where this holds true, 
as indeed is Buckingham, where the single Transitional Crux coin known weighs 1.54g. 

Jonsson has examined this weight variation in Transitional Crux and has shown that, while 
one group of mints (Aylesbury, Bath, Buckingham, Oxford, Wallingford and Winchester) 
seems to strike only heavy coins (1.50g and above), another group (Dorchester, London, 
Totnes and Wareham) consistently strikes at a lower weight. 2(1 Lyon had previously suggested 
that such variation might have been controlled on a county basis, and Jonsson’s results sup- 
ported this in some cases, including that of Buckinghamshire (with Aylesbury and 
Buckingham). However, in other cases, the evidence did not seem so strong and, whatever the 
truth, the argument is based on very limited material. 27 


Cnut. Quatrefoil c. 101 7-23 

Eight coins of this issue survive from Aylesbury, struck by four moneyers. For /Elfweard we 
have a pair of die duplicates and a third coin from the same obverse die, for /Ethelwine 
another pair of die duplicates and a third coin from a different pair of dies, and singletons 
for Eadric and Eadweard. Although there are loo few coins known to attempt any kind of 
statistical analysis of possible output, the impression is that this may not have been very high 
at Aylesbury in this issue. At Buckingham, by contrast, just two moneyers are known at pres- 
ent. TElfweard, from a single coin, and Leofric. who is represented by eleven coins, but these 
are struck from no less than seven different pairs of dies, which suggests a reasonably large 
output in his case at least. 18 (He must presumably have worn out six pairs of dies before he 
received the seventh, and it is statistically likely that the surviving dies do not represent all 
those that he actually used.) 


TABLE 4. Weights of the Quatrefoil coins from Aylesbury, with die-centre attributions for 
the obverse dies following Blackburn and Lyon 1986. 


/Elfweurd 

l.36g' 


l.lOg 2 




(LonA. e ) 


(LonA. e) 



/ Ethehviru : 


I.l6g 

1 .09 g-' 

1-01 g’ 




(LonA. 1) 

(Oxf. 1) 

(Oxf. f) 


Eadric 





0.88 g 

(Win. ill ) 

Eadweard 





0.84g 

(LonA./) 


(LonA. London A; Oxf. - Oxford; Win. - Winchester; e early; in middle; / late) 

1 The die duplicate of this coin is a broken fragment (roughly half the coin), which weighs 0.72g. 
3 Struck from the same obverse die as the coin weighing 1 .36 g. 

1 These coins are die duplicates. 


~ Metcalf 1998. 1 20. 

Jonsson 1977; the weights are tabulated on pp. 178-9. Exeter, with one coin at 1 .00- 1 .09 g and another at l,70-L79g, does 
not conform to this pattern. 

21 Lyon 1971. 1 12-13. including Table 6. Jonsson 1977. 179 Jonsson’s study was based on just twenty-nine Transitional 
Crux coins whose weights were known, 

38 The eleven coins of Leofric include the eight cited by Dolley, Elliot and Elmore Jones 1965, 50. plus three others 
Glendining, 24-25 May I9"’2. 639, a third specimen of their die combination (12); Lyon collection, cx Spink 1992. a second 
specimen of their die combination (13); and SCBI 14, no. 2707 (there attributed to London). The authors are grateful to Stewart 
Lyon for drawing these coins to their attention. 
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Once again, we may be able to tease out a little from the weights of the Aylesbury coins 
(Table 4), providing that we keep firmly in mind how limited the evidence is with which we 
are working. Blackburn and Lyon suggested that the Quatrefoil issue began at a modal value 
of c. 1.50 or 1 .40 g (the figure varying on a regional basis), and then fell via intermediate stan- 
dards of c.l.30g, c. 1.20-1. 15 g, cT.10-l.05g, c.l. 00-0.95 g to end the issue at c.0.90g. 29 The 
weights of the Aylesbury coins could be taken to suggest that 2Elfweard was active in the 
early-to-middle part of that sequence, /Ethelwine in the middle part, and Eadric and 
Eadweard at the end. However, it is important to realise that, while this may tell us something 
about the relative order of production, it does not give us any absolute chronological fixes, 
since we simply do not know how quickly one weight standard replaced another - it is equally 
possible that coins of the lowest standard began to be minted six months or four years after 
the issue began. Similarly we cannot tell, based on such limited evidence, what proportions of 
the Quatrefoil coins produced at Aylesbury may have been struck at the different standards. 
We may suggest, however, that the rate of production was probably not too high if /Elfweard 
used the same obverse die to strike coins weighing 1.36 and 1.1 Og. 

Table 4 also indicates the sources of the obverse dies used at Aylesbury in the Quatrefoil 
issue, based on the analysis of Blackburn and Lyon 1986. Only five dies were represented. 
Three of these were supplied by the London A die-centre, and one each by Oxford and 
Winchester. There is little more that can be said given the paucity of the material. 

Finally we need to consider whether any of the Aylesbury money ers of this period might 
have been active at other mints. There seem to be only two possible instances. The first con- 
cerns the name TElfweard which is found on one coin of Buckingham and three coins of 
Aylesbury. 30 Dolley, Elliott and Elmore Jones certainly had no doubts about identifying the 
coins as struck by one individual, baldly stating in their corpus that ‘/Elfward [Ac] is the 
Aylesbury moneyer in this issue’. 3 ' The Buckingham coin weighs L49g, and on this rather 
insubstantial basis one could envisage /Elfweard as a moneyer who begins work at 
Buckingham and then moves to Aylesbury later in the issue, but there is as yet no die-link to 
confirm the connection and, in its absence, the suggestion should be regarded as unproven. 
The second possible link was suggested by Freeman, who noted that a moneyer called 
Eadweard began what appears to have been an approximately thirty-year career at 
Wallingford in Quatrefoil. 32 Wallingford is only some twenty miles from Aylesbury as the 
crow flies, but Eadweard is a common name at this period and, in the absence of a die link, 
this suggestion should similarly be judged unproven. 33 

There is, however, an obverse die-link for this issue between Corpus no. 6.1 (a coin of 
/Ethel wine) and SCBI 14, no. 2235, a coin of Brunman of London, now in Copenhagen. 34 
Brunman’s career extends before and after Quatrefoil, so this does not help us to decide in 
which direction the die was passed, nor do the weights of the coins (1. 1 6g and 1.10g) or the 
apparent stale of wear of the die when used to strike them. On balance it is probably simpler 
to envisage a lightly-used die being returned from Aylesbury and re-issued to Brunman in 
London than vice versa, but we cannot be sure of this. 


Under Edward the Confessor, c. 1044-65 

After another gap of approximately twenty years, minting resumed at Aylesbury early in the 
reign of Edward the Confessor. (This is in contrast to the situation at Buckingham, where 
minting continued through the reigns of Cnut and his sons.) 35 This time the pattern is very 
different to that seen earlier. Instead of bursts of activity in single isolated issues, minting is 

N Blackburn and Lyon 1986. 254. 

* Dolley, Elliot and Elmore Jones 1965. 50 no. 7. for the Buckingham coin {BMC no. 495). Wc have not searched lor coins 
of Buckingham for this article, so it is possible that more Qualnsfoils of /Elfweard have come to light in the past fol ly years. 

31 Dolley. Elliot and Elmore Jones 1965, 50. 

Freeman 1 98S. 212. 

33 For Eadweards career al Wallingford, see Jonsson and S'an dcr Meer 1990. 109. 

34 This link was first noticed by Stewart Lyon and is published here al his suggestion. 

35 Dolley. Elliott and Elmore Jones 1965. 50-1 
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now continued for about the next twenty years, with first Leofwine and then Wulfned evi- 
dently serving as sole moneyer in succession. 36 Coins are known of most issues from 
Radiate/Small Cross (c. 1044-46) to Facing Bust (r. 1062-65), the apparent gaps probably 
reflecting lacunae in the evidence rather than anything else. 

The first moneyer, Leofwine, is known only from coins of Radiate/Small Cross and Trefoil 
Quadrilateral (c. 1046-48). The first is represented by a group of six die duplicates (Corpus 
nos 10.1-6) and three singletons. Of the die duplicates two are certainly from Scandinavia, 
tw'o are from the Stockholm Systematic Collection and so are almost certainly from Swedish 
finds, and one of the tw'o unprovenanced coins is pecked, which suggests a possible 
Scandinavian origin for that as well. The unmistakable impression is of a parcel of coins that 
left the mint (or at least the Aylesbury area) and travelled to Scandinavia, where it was finally 
dispersed. We may also note the peculiarities displayed by two of the other dies. Corpus 
no. 12.1 has a small w'edge or pellet in the second quarter of the reverse, while rather more 
noticeably 13.1 has four pellets placed around the king’s head on the obverse. 

The use of a minimum of four pairs of dies in an issue conventionally held to last approx- 
imately two years, suggests that Leofwine’s output in Radiate/Small Cross was of at least a 
reasonable size. If we assume a possibly conservative output of 10,000 coins per pair of dies, 
we are talking about a figure of some £ 1 66, which will be a minimum amount since we almost 
certainly do not have coins from all the dies Leofwine originally used. For rest of reign the 
evidence largely fails us, but the fact that so few coins are known suggests that output was 
probably small. 

Radiate/Small Cross seems to have been introduced at a weight of c. 1.14-1. lOg and then 
reduced at certain mints (for example, Metcalf detected standards of c. 1 . 1 2 g and c. 1 .02 g at 
London and Canterbury). 37 Against this it is difficult to know how to interpret the (admit- 
tedly very slender) evidence for Aylesbury (Table 5). The first thing to strike one is the impres- 
sive grouping of the weights of the six die duplicates (10.1-6), which differ by only 0.03 g. 
These certainly look as if Leofu'ine was attempting to strike to a standard of c\ 1 .00g or there- 
abouts. Given this tight grouping, should we see the slightly heavier and lighter coins struck 
from the other dies as evidence of multiple standards, or of a rather less impressive adhesion 
to the c.l.OOg standard on other occasions? 

TABLE 5. Weights of the Radiate/Small Cross 
coins of Aylesbury. 


Corpus no 


Weight 

11. 1 

1 05 g 


10.1 


l.OOg 

10.2 


l.OOg 

10.4 


LOOg 

10.3 


0.99g 

10.5 


0.97 12 

10.6 


0.97 g 

12.1 



13.1 




Trefoil Quadrilateral is represented by just two coins, from tw'o different sets of dies. One 
of these is unremarkable, but the other (Corpus no. 15.1) is struck from an obverse die with 
a spectacularly blundered legend. This has been variously interpreted over the years but seems 
to read something like FRNCI1DI lEN^fi, which has frequently been taken as an attempt to 
represent ‘Harlhacnut’ in past auction catalogues. There is also a ‘bar’ behind the king’s head 
resembling an extra wreath tie. At 0.82g this coin is also at the bottom of the normal weight 


56 Freeman 1985, 21 1, comments on Aylesbury’s ‘relative permanency’ in the Confessor's reign and points out that it is, in 
elTect, a newly created mint at this lime. 

57 Petersson 1969, 121-2 and 188 Fig. 10 (lower); Metcalf 1998, 153. 
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distribution for the type. 38 However, the reverse die used is unimpeachably normal, so there 
seems no reason to condemn the coin as irregular. 

Leofwine provides another instance of an Aylesbury moneyer who may have been active at 
another mint since a moneyer of this name is attested at Buckingham from Harold Ps Fleur- 
de-Lis issue (c.1038^10) until Expanding Cross (c.1050-53). This neatly brackets the two 
issues (Radiate/Small Cross and Trefoil Quadrilateral) when the same name appears at 
Aylesbury. Once again Dolley, Elliott and Elmore Jones were confident: . . in the period 
c.1045 Leofwine was also the Aylesbury moneyer, but there is no die-link with 
Buckingham’. 39 The fact that Leofwine is known from only one coin in each issue at 
Buckingham led Freeman to suggest that he probably had ‘spare capacity to contribute to the 
rejuvenation of the Aylesbury mint’. 40 Freeman also raised the alternate possibilities that 
either the Leofwine at Aylesbury might have come from Wallingford, where the name is found 
under Harold I and in the PACX and Radiate/Small Cross issues under the Confessor, or that 
the Buckingham moneyer was active at all three mints. 4 ’ It is again hard to assess how likely 
any of these identifications are. The name is very common at this time, appearing at no less 
than forty-six mints in the period c.972/3-1066, 42 and there are no obverse die-links between 
the three mints. On the other hand Leofwine ’s career at Buckingham certainly encompasses 
the periods of activity of his Wallingford and Aylebury namesakes, and the mints are close 
enough for this kind of connection to be credible. On balance, it does seem possible that a 
single individual was involved. If this is so, the situation did not continue under Wuifraed, his 
successor at Aylesbury, whose contemporaries at Buckingham are Theodned (in Sovereign) 
and TEstan (in Hammer Cross). 43 

Wul fr fed must have taken over from Leofwine as the Aylesbury moneyer somewhere 
c. 1 050, possibly in or just after the Expanding Cross issue (c.1050-53) if the Leofwine of 
Aylesbury is identical to the moneyer at Buckingham, since Leofwine is known there for that 
issue. Coins of Wulfrsed are then known from Aylesbury for three of the four following issues 
- Pointed Helmet (r. 1053-56; one coin), Hammer Cross (c. 1059-62; two coins, sharing a 
common obverse die), and Facing Bust (c.1062-65; two coins, from different dies). The 
absence of coins of the Sovereign issue (c, 1059-62) is probably down to chance. The only 
peculiarity to note is that his name is misspelled PVLFR.ERD on both of the Hammer Cross 
reverse dies (which are definitely different, and not a single die which has been partly recut). 

The name Wulfned is relatively uncommon, being recorded by Jonsson and Van der Meer 
at just five other mints in the period c.973-1066. 44 In four of these cases there is unlikely to 
be a connection with Aylesbury, but if we examine the careers of the London and Aylesbury 
moneyers (Table 6), we find that there seems to be a remarkably neat fit between them. One 
would not like to push this point too far, however, without some supporting evidence. In par- 
ticular, given that minting at Aylesbury generally seems to have been on such a small scale, it 
is hard to understand why a London moneyer should seemingly stop working there for the 
Confessor’s Pointed Helmet issue and instead work at Aylesbury, only to go back to working 
solely at London for Sovereign, and then apparently work just at Aylesbury for Hammer 
Cross and Facing Bust. It would perhaps be more convincing if it could be shown that the 
London moneyer had been active at London throughout this period and had also worked at 
Aylesbury on the side, since this would be precisely the kind of situation that Dolley, Elliott 
and Elmore Jones suggested for the moneyer Sibwine in their study of the Buckingham 
mint . 45 (As we have seen, Sibwine is known at Buckingham only for Transitional Crux, but 


w Petersson 1969, 121-2 and 189 Fig. 1) (upper). 

w Dolley. Elliott and Elmore Jones 1965. 47 and 51. Metcalf 1998. 222. agreed that the identification was likely 
■ w Freeman 1985. 212. 

J1 Freeman 1985. 212. The suggestion that the Wallingford and Aylesbury moneyers were the same individual goes right 
back to Lindsay 1838/9, who noted the possibility. These two places being not far distant from each other'. 
j: Jonsson and Van der Meer 1990, 131. 

J? Dolley. Elliott and Elmore Jones 1965. 51-2. (The Wallingford mone>crs contemporary with WullYaxI are Auhelwig. 
Bcorhlric. Bcorhtwine, Brandr, Brunwinc, Burhwine. Eadweard and Wulfwinc: Jonsson and Van dcr Meer 1990. 108-9.) 

^ Jonsson and Van der Meer 1990. 135. 

J5 Dolley. Elliot and Elmore Jones 1965. 46. 
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the same name also appears at London in First Hand. Crux, Long Cross and Helmet. Since 
the only other appearance of the name is in Quatrefoil at Oxford, 46 it looks convincingly as if 
we do have here a case of a London moneyer working temporarily/occasionally at a nearby, 
smaller mint, presumably because Tunulf, the moneyer who struck the true Crux coins at 
Buckingham, was no longer available or not wanted.) 


TABLE 6. Attested issues in the name Wu I fried at London and Aylesbury. 


London 

Aylesbury 


8 

% 


* 

-r 


X 


0 


to 


X 


■a 

St 

25 

£ 


2 

u 


to 

X 


u 

SP 

g 

ft 

V 

t*J 

X 


■il 

a: 




X 


to 


2P 

£ 

X 


Remarkably, Edward the Confessor’s reign saw yet a third mint open in an already over- 
supplied Buckinghamshire. This was the mint at Newport Pagnell, only fourteen miles from 
Buckingham and eighteen from Aylesbury. The moneyers Si gened and Stem an have no appar- 
ent connection with either of the existing mints, but Sigened may possibly have come from 
London. 47 Whatever the reason for opening the new mint, the impetus was not to last 
Buckingham and Newport Pagnell are both last attested in Hammer Cross (c. 1 059-62), while 
the last coins of Aylesbury are from the succeeding Facing Bust issue (c. 1062-65). 4S By the 
end of the Confessor’s reign minting in Buckinghamshire had come to the end of its not very 
distinguished life. 


The mint name 

The forms of the mint signature found on the coins are tabulated as Table 7. The development 
seen over the seventy years or so between c.991-97 and c. 1062-65 is unremarkable, the evi- 
dence revealing the gradual weakening and loss of the medial -g- in the first theme, /Egel-, a 
well-known shift in Old English pronunciation. (A similar transformation can be seen in the 
personal name Eithelwine, which changes to /Egelwinc and ultimately to Eilwine.) 44 


■'*' Jonsson and Van der Meer 1990, 95. 

Freeman 1985, 214-16. The coins are signed only 'Newport', the attribution to Newport Pagnell follows Dolley 1955-7. 
95. and Carlyon-Britton 1909. .53-4. The mint began io strike in Pointed I lelmet (c. 1053 .56). See Blackburn. Bonser and Conic 
1 993 lor the most recent comments on this mint. 

Jonsson and Van der Meer 1990, 58 for Buckingham and 91 for Newport Pagnell. Freeman 1985. 212. was not aware ol 
the Aylesbury Facing Bust coins and so has both Aylesbury and Buckingham closine in Hammer Cross. 
w Von Feiiitzen 1937, 102-6; Colman 1984, 124-5. 
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TABLE 7. Forms of the Aylesbury mint signature found on the coins. 


Crux 

Qua trefoil 

Radiate! Small 
Cross 

Trefoil 

Quadrilateral 

5 

1 

£ 

O 

C 

s 

/EGLSBY 

/EGLS 

/EGEL 

/EGEI 


EGELE 1 



/EGEI 

/EGL (2 dies) 
EGL 

/EGI 

/EGUC 


/EGL 


/EILSBR 

/EEL 

/EIE[. . ,] 


/EEL 



/EE 





Initial E ligate with N of ON. 


§ 

at 

to 


£ 


/EGE 


/E[. . .] 


APPENDIX: CORPUS OF COINS OF THE AYLESBURY MINT 

Die combinations are numbered sequentially, and the known coins struck from each combination are listed. The 
entry for each coin indicates its location (where known), its provenance, and any publications. 

An * following a reference to an auction catalogue or to a dealer’s list indicates that the coin is illustrated there. 
The weights of the coins published in Hildebrand 1881 are taken from Petersson 1990, 378 (for coins of 
/Etbelred II), 399 (for Cnut) and 423 (for Edward the Confessor). 

/Ethels ed II 
Type iiia (Crux) 
xElfgar 

1 . Obv. +/EDELR/ED REX ALL LOT 
Rev. +/ELFGAR M"0 +/EGLS 

(1.1) Stockholm (Hildebrand 1881, 37, no. 1). 1.28g/19.8gr. (PI. 2, 1) 

2. Obv. +/EDELR/ED REX AhE LOT 
Rev Same die as no. 1 

(2.1) British Museum (BMC, 208, no. 2; registration no. 1890.6.5.1): bought Rollin and Feuardent, 1890. See 
Dolley and Strudwick 1955-7, 52, for the provenance. 1.32 g/20. 3 gr. 50 (PI. 2, 2) 


Leo/s I an 

3. Obv. +/E-DELR/ED REX AhGLOT 
Rev. +LEOESTAN M“0 /EGLSBY 

Transitional Crux, Variety D, bust with sceptre and diadem, 

(3.1) Stockholm (Hildebrand 1846, 35. no. 1: Hildebrand 1881, 37. no. 2). (This coin was published in Dollev 
1958-9, 261, fig. 3.) I.58g/24.4gr. (PI. 2, 3) 

(3.2) Stockholm; from the Kanmmgs hoard, Gotland. 1934 (Jonsson 1987, 21, find G107, 104, 113-14). 
1.64g/25.3gr. Bent. (PI. 2,4) 


M Rollin and Feuardent were a Paris-based linn of dealers. They had a London branch between the mid- 1 860s and at least 
1914 (sec Eaglen. Mitchell and Pagan 2001 . 155: the commencement date of the laic 1 880s given there lor (Ik London branch is 
an error - Hugh Pagan, pern. comm . ). 



Crux maneyer's naive not recorded. 

(«) From the Osier Rvftes hoard, Gotland, 1871 (SHM-KMK 4586. CNS 1.4.17, no. 1263). This coin cannot be 
either 3.1, which was already in the Royal Coin Cabinet by 1846. or 3.2, which was not discovered until 1934. It is 
probably therefore to be identified with either 1.1, which is not in Hildebrand 1846, but is in Hildebrand 1881. and 
so must have entered the Royal Coin Cabinet between 1846 and 1881, or 2.1, which was on the market by 1890 


Type viii (Quatrefoil) 

AHjweard 

4. Oh\. +CNVT REX ANGLORt (legend starts at 8 o'clock) 

Rev. +ELF PER DON /EGEL 

Obv. die of London Ae style (Blackburn and Lyon 1986, 244-5) 

(4.1) Stockholm (Hildebrand 1881, 203. no. 4). I.36g/21.0gr. (PI. 2, 5) 

(4.2) Helsinki ( SCBI 25. no. 594): from the Nousiainen hoard, 1895. 0.72g/ll.lgr (large fragment 
approximately half of coin). (PI. 2, 6) 

5. Obv Same die as no. 4 

Rev. +EIE PER DON AGEI (the A and G probable, but not certain) 

The rev, die is similar to that of no. 4, but dilfers in detail. 

(5.1) Copenhagen ( SCBI 13, no. 1387 published as a coin of 'Etewerd' of Chester): from the Liibeck hoard, 
Germany, 1875 (but not listed in Dannenberg and Cohn 1877). I .10g/16.9gr. 

/Ethelwine 

6. Obv +CNVT REX ANGLOR: (quatrefoil of pellets behind head; legend starts at 12 o'clock) 

Rev. +/E-E) ELP NEN /EGL- 

Obv. die of London Al style (Blackburn and Lyon 1986, 244-5). This die vvas originally published by 
Blackburn and Lyon as an example of Lewes I (Blackburn and Lyon 1986, 242-5), but has subsequently been 
re-classified by Lyon (pers. comm.). The same obv. die was used to strike SCBI 14, no. 2235, a coin of 
Brunman of London; as noted above, this die-link was originally noted by Stewart Lyon and is published here 
at his suggestion. 

(6.1) Stockholm (Hildebrand 1881, 203, no. 2). 1.16 g/17.9 gr. (PI. 2, 7) 

7. Obv. +CNVT REX ANGL-ORV (legend starts at 12 o'clock) 

Rev. +/Ef> EL-P- NN EGL- 

Obv. die of Oxford 1 style (Blackburn and Lyon 1986. 228-30) 

(7.1) Copenhagen ( SCBI 13, no. 4235, for text (precedes no. 6); SCBI 15. no. 4235, for illustration): from the 
Haagerup hoard, Fyn (Funen), 1943. 1.01 g/15.6gr. 31 

(7.2) Smilands Museum, Vaxjo, Sweden; from the Torlarp hoard, Smaland, 1875 (Thornstrom 1987, 1 12, as 
a coin of Gloucester). 1 ,09g/16.8gr. (PI. 2, 8) 

Eadric 

8. Obv. +CNVT REX ANGLORVM (legend starts at 12 o’clock) 

Rev. +EA DRI CMO /EGL- 

Obv. die of Winchester m style (Blackburn and Lyon 1986, 228-9) 

(8.1) Stockholm ( Hildebrand 1881, 203, no. 3). 0.88 g/l 3.6gr. (PI. 2, 9) 


Eadweard 

9. Obv. +CNVT REX ANGLOR(V?)[ . .) (legend starts at 8 o’clock) 

Rev +EAD PERD ON/E1 LSBR 

Obv. die of London Al style (Blackburn and Lyon 1986, 244-5) 

(9.1) Copenhagen (SCBI 13, no. 6); from the Enner hoard, Jylland (Jutland). 1849. 0.84g/12.9gr. 


51 During the preparation of the Copenhagen Sylloge volumes this coin was originally regarded as imitative and the 
photographs were mounted on plate 152. However, prior to publication it was reclassified as a genuine English coin and the 
description inserted on plate 1 . 
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Cnut - uncertain type and money er. 

(a) From the Gerete hoard, Gotland, 1845 (SHM-KMK 1219. CNS 1.4.1, no. 1235). According to SCBI 40, 10. 
the coins from the Gerete hoard were incorporated into the Stockholm Systematic Collection. This coin must 
therefore be one of 4.1, 6.1 or 8.1, all of which were added to the Royal Coin Cabinet between the publication of 
Hildebrand 1846 and Hildebrand 1881. 

{b) From the Gronby hoard, Sk&ne, 1855 (SHM-KMK 2185. CNS 3.1,28, no. 992). CNS 3.1.28 records that the 
English coins from the hoard were ‘mostly dispersed’, but it is likely that this coin must be one of 4.1, 6.1 or 8.1 
since all of the other recorded coins of Cnut come from known hoards, 

Edward the Confessor 
Type / (Radiate/Small Cross) 

Le of wine 

10. Obv. +EDPER DREXY 
Rev. +LEOFP1KE ON /EEL 

(10.1) Stockholm (Hildebrand 1881, 429, no. 2a). 1.00g/15.4gr. (PI. 2, 10) 

(10.2) Stockholm (Hildebrand 1881, 429, no. 2b). 53 1.00g/15,4gr. (PI. 2, 11) 

(10.3) Stockholm; from the Rangsarve hoard, Havdhem parish, Gotland. 1977 (KMK 101739). 0.99g/15.3gr. 
(PI. 2, 12) 

(10.4) Copenhagen ( SCBI 18, no. 740); from the Tarring hoard, Jylland (Jutland), 1830. 1 .00g/15.4gr. 

(10.5) W. Clarke collection, Canada; bought Spink, May 2003; acquired by Spink from an unnamed collector 
who had bought it in the late 1960s (1968?) from a small-scale dealer whose location the vendor could not 
remember. 0,97 g/1 5.0 gr. (PI. 2, 13) 

(10.6) Ex R .J. Eaglen, Baldwin sale no. 18, 12-13 Oct. 1998, 1338*; ex Glendining, 8-9 Oct. 1990, 757;exG.V. 
Doubleday, Glendining, 6 Oct. 1987, 22*. 0.97g/14.9gr. (PI. 2, 14) 

1 1. Obv. +EDPER- DREX 
Rev. +LEOFP1NE ON /EG! 

(11.1) Copenhagen ( SCBI 18, no. 741); from the Kirke Vterlose hoard, Sjtelland (Zealand), 1929. 
1.05 g/1 6.2 gr. 

12. Obv +EDPER DREXA: 

Rev. +LEOFP1NE ON /EGELt (small wedge or pellet in second quarter of reverse field) 

(12.1) Ex L.R. Stack, Sotheby, 22-3 Apr. 1999, 566*; ex E.M. Norweb (IV), Spink sale no.59, 1 7 June 1987, 
1249* (= SCBI 30, no. 561); ex F. Elmore Jones, Glendining, 12-13 May 1971, 62*; ex Lord Grantley, 
Glendining, 22-3 Mar. 1944, ) 184 (first coin in lot, with mint signature /EGEL), 0.93g/14.4gr. (PI. 2, 15) 

13. Obv. +EDPE RDREX: (four large pellets around face) 

Rev. +LEOFP1N-E ON /EE 

(13.1) Ex F. Elmore Jones, Glendining, 12-13 May 197 1, 63‘; ex Lord Grantley. Glendining, 22-3 Mar. 1944, 
1184 (second coin in lot, with mint signature /EE). 0.93g/)4.4gr. (PI. 2, 16) 


Edward the Confessor - RadiatelSmall Cross 

(a) The Dunbrody hoard. Co. Wexford, 1836 (Thompson 1956, 54, find no. 141; modified by Dolley in SCBJ 8, 
67-8) is recorded as containing a Radiate/Small Cross coin with rev. legend LEOFPJNE- ON EGEL. The coin is listed 
in the possession of J. Lindsay in Lindsay 1838/9, 146, no. 9. 55 It is presumably to be identified with one of 10.5, 
10.6 or 12.1, which are the only Radiate/SmallCross coins not from Scandinavian sources, unless it represents 
another coin which has not been traced for this study. (The abbreviated mint signature on 13.1 would seem to rule 
this coin out of consideration.) The presence or absence of pecking on these coins does not help with the 
attribution since Marion Archibald informs me (pen . comm.) that some of the Dunbrody coins are themselves 
pecked. 

Type Hi (Trefoil Quadrilateral) 


52 A second coin has been added to the Stockholm Systematic Collection since the publication of Hildebrand 1881. It is 
now impossible to be sure which is the original coin and which the addition, although it is likely that the better preserved 
specimen is the one that has been added (Professor K. Jonsson. pern, caiwn.). The original coin was already m the Stockholm 
collection by 1846 (Hildebrand 1846, 283, no. 1). 

53 The coin is described by Lindsay as a specimen of Ruding 1840. pi. 24.33. but this should be corrected to p). 25.33. 
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Leofwine 

14. Obv. +ED[. . .] ARD- R 

Rev. [+JL-EOFPINE ON /EIE[. . .] 

(14.1) British Museum (BMC, 371, no. 430, as a coin of Ilchester: lor the reattribution see Dolley and Van 
der Meer 1958, where the coin is also illustrated; registration no. 1876.2.4.26); presented by E.H. Willett, 
February 1876; from the City of London hoard, 1872 (Thompson 1956, 92-9, find no. 255; lor the provenance 
see Dolley and Strudwick 1955 -7, 55). This coin was omitted by Willett from the list of coins from the hoard 
that he published in Numismatic Chronicle (Willett 1876). probably because it was broken. Since it was not 
included in Evans's supplementary list either (Evans 1885), it did not appear in the summary of the coins from 
the hoard given in Thompson 1956. 0.67g/10.3gr (fragment) (PI. 2, 17) 

15. Obv. Blundered legend (Possibly +NRNCIIDI IEN> S|. but it has been variously read over the years see 
below). There is a 'bar' behind the head, resembling an extra wreath lie. 

Rev. +L-EOFPNE ON /EGUC (the second N reverse barred) 

( 15.1 ) Buckinghamshire County Museum. Aylesbury (= SCBI 42, no. 1 152): ex F. Elmore Jones, Glendining, 
12-13 May 1971, 64*; ex V..I.E. Ryan (II), Glendining. 22 3 Jan. 1952, 843* (as a coin of Harlhacnul, obv. 
read as HRNCNVT IEM I, mint as /EGLtC. Aylesbury); ex E.H. Wheeler (not in the Sotheby sales of 1930 or 
1934. but the coin is listed as EH39 [as a coin of Harthacnul] in a duplicated Seaby list dated 6 Feb. 1931 of 
a portion of Wheeler’s collection bought from him privately by the firm); ex J.G. Murdoch, Sotheby. 31 Mar. 
and 1-4 Apr. 1903, 148* (as a coin of Harthacnul. obv. read as FRNCNVT IENTI. mint as /EL’LUC, 
Aylesbury); ex H. Montagu. Sotheby. 11-16 May 1896. 118 (as a coin of Harthacnul. obv. read as 
HRNCVTIEMTI. mint as /EGL:C, Aylesbury); ex W. Brice, collection sold en bloc to Montagu in 1887; ex W H. 
Johnston, Sotheby. 3-6 and 8 May 1876. 50 (as a coin of Harthacnul, no obv. reading given, mint read as 
/ECL:C, Aylesbury); ex J.B. Bergne, Sotheby, 20 24 and 26 31 May 1873, 257 (as a coin of Harthacnul, obv. 
read as HRNCNVT.1ENE, mint as PECE, Watchet); ex Capt. R.M. Murchison, Sotheby, 28-30 May 1866. 325 
(as a coin of Harthacnul, obv. read as HRNCNVTNEN I (the HR ligate), mint as /ECDC. Avlesford). 
0.82g/12.6gr, (PI. 2. 18) 

Type vii (Pointed helmet) 

Wulfned 

16. Obv. +EDPER- DRE- 

Rev +PVLFRED ONEGELL- 

(16.1) British Museum (BMC. 339. no. 1 -coin illustrated): ex Miles. 1820. 54 1 .20g/18.5gr. (PI. 2, 19) 

Type x i (Hammer Cross) 

Wulfned 

17. Obv. +EDPAR RDREX: 

Rev. +PVLFRERD ON /EEL 

(17.1) R.J. Eaglen, Baldwin sale no. 18, 12-13 Oct. 1998, 1339* (not sold; subsequently bought privately by 
Spink and sold on to a private collector in 2001); ex F. Elmore Jones, Glendining, 12-13 May 1971, 65*: ex 
R.C. Lockett (I). Glendining, 6-9 June 1955, 841*; ex B. Roth. Sotheby, 19-20 July 1917, 79 (mint signature 
atven as 3EGL: one of six coins in the lot). L10g/17.0gr (slightly chipped; small piercing in striking). (PI. 2, 
20 ) 

18. Obv. Same die as no. 17 
Rev. +PVLFRERD ON /EGL- 

(18.1) British Museum (not in BMC: registration no. 1915.5.7.2262): bought from the estate of J. Pierpoint 
Morgan, 1915; ex Sir John Evans; from the City of London hoard, 1872 (Thompson 1956. 92-9. find no. 255 
- this coin is listed on p. 98). Evans 1885, 267. 1 . 12 g/1 7.3 gr. (PI. 2, 21) 

Type xiii (Facing Bust) 

Wulfned 

19. Obv. +EADPARD RE: 

Rev +PVLFRED- ON /EGE 

(19.1) Ex W.J. Conte, Classical Numismatic Group Mail Bid Sale 60. closing on 22 May 2002. 2279*; ex Peter 
Spink, by private purchase, 1994. I.03g/I5,9gr. (PI. 2, 22) 




Richard Miles, 1 740— 1819, a London dealer. See SCBI 34. xxxiv. 
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20. Obv. + [. . ,]DPERD RE[. . .] 

Rev +[. . ,]VLFRED ON [/E. . .] 

(20.1) British Museum (not in BMC, registration no. 1867.8.12.1); from the Ch a net on hoard, Sussex, 1866 
(Thompson 1956, 25-7, find no. 81). Rev. legend published in Head 1 867, 84, (and recorded on original BM 
ticket) as -F . , .VLFRED ON /E. . ., so it is likely that a small chip has been lost from the broken edge at some 
point. For this reason, and because Aylesbury is the only mint where a moneyer of this name is attested lor 
this issue (see Jonsson and Van der Meer 1990), the coin has been included in this corpus although nothing 
of the mint signature now survives. 0.78g/12.0gr (fragment; some corrosion adhering to obv.). (PI. 2, 23) 

(According to Evans 1885, 255, Aylesbury coins of two issues ‘were present among the Chancton coins’, but this 
is not the case. Head 1867, 79, clearly records only one Aylesbury coin from the hoard - a Facing Bust coin of 
Wulfraed, 20.1. It is probable that Evans misunderstood the layout of Head’s list (on p. 84), which shows the finds 
from Chancton and the coins then in the British Museum in parallel columns, with an Aylesbury coin appearing 
in each column.) 

D ELEN DA 

A. Cnut, Type r iii ( Qua trefoil) ■ 

British Museum (BMC, 255, no. 1), undated acquisition. Published in BMC as a coin of ,‘Elfwi of Aylesbury, 
but reattributed to Langport by Dolley and Strudwick 1955-7, 58. 

B. Edward the Confessor, Type ii ( Small Flan) . 

Stockholm (Hildebrand 1881. 429, no. I). Published in Hildebrand 1881 as a coin of Dtegniht of Aylesbury, 
but reattributed to Maldon by Van der Meer 196), 181. 
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THE PROPORTIONS OF THE DENOMINATIONS IN ENGLISH MINT 

OUTPUTS, 1351-1485 


MARTIN ALLEN 


Introduction 

Between 1351 and the introduction of the testoon or shilling in 1504 the only silver coins 
issued by the English mints were the groat, halfgroat, penny, halfpenny and farthing. The gold 
coinage consisted of the noble with its half and quarter until 1465. when the ryal and angel 
became the principal gold coins. A knowledge of the proportions of these denominations in 
the outputs of the English mints would be highly desirable, as the basis for an understanding 
of the relative sizes of their contributions to the currency in circulation. This is a subject 
which is potentially of great interest to economic and monetary historians, because the avail- 
ability or otherwise of coins of particular denominations could have a significant effect upon 
economic activity, for example in the disruption of retail trade by shortages of small change.' 
It is extremely unfortunate that the records of the royal mints do not usually specify the quan- 
tities of each denomination struck after 1351, as the king’s seignorage and the other minting 
charges were only related to the gross quantities of gold and silver minted. 2 From 1355 to 
1434 the mint indentures often specify the proportions of gold or silver to be allocated to 
each denomination, but contemporary complaints about the failure of the royal mints to pro- 
duce enough small change suggest that it cannot be assumed that the indenture proportions 
were always adhered to in practice. 3 Records of pyx trials might contain some indication of 
the real proportions of the denominations in mint outputs, but they only provide explicit evi- 
dence of this for one brief period in 1413-14. Documentary references to numbers of dies of 
each denomination supplied or authorized, and estimates of die numbers used based upon 
die studies, are further sources of evidence, but numbers of dies may not be reliable indica- 
tors of the relative sizes of the outputs of denominations. Hoards cannot provide direct evi- 
dence of the proportions, as they tend to be biased towards the largest denominations 
available to hoarders, but they may give some indication of changes in the proportions 
through time.' 1 This article will combine the evidence of mint indentures, pyx trials, numbers 
of dies and hoards in an investigation of the problem of the proportions from 1 351 to the end 
of the reign of Richard III in 1485. 


Mint indentures 

The indenture of 20 June 1351 (which instituted the groat and halfgroat as regular compo- 
nents of the English silver currency) and the subsequent indenture of 28 March 1353 did not 
specify the proportions of the denominations in the gold and silver outputs. 3 The reintroduc- 
lion of the halfpenny (which had been discontinued along with the farthing in 1351) in the 
indenture of 31 May 1355 was, however, accompanied by specifications for the proportions 


Acknowledgements: I owe a great debt of gratitude to Tim Webb Ware, who has very generously allowed me to use unpublished 
data from his die studies of the coinages of Richard II and Richard III, Warren Esty has given invaluable advice on Ihe use of 
statistics, and Lord Stewarlby has provided helpful comments on a draft of the text. 

' Mayltew 1974, 69-70. and Sargent and Velde 2003. 131-5, discuss shortages of small change in late medieval England. 

’ Challis 1992, 680-4. tabulates the mint outputs of 1351-1485. The output of halfpence was recorded separately in 1446 
(see p. 000). 

' Challis 1992. 703 16, summarizes the indentures in force from 1351 to 1485 

1 See pp. 202-6. 

5 Calendar of Close Rolls [hereafter CCR] 1349-1354. 379-81 [20 June 1351): Rymcr el at. 1816-69, III. part I, 256 [28 
March 1353], 
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of the silver denominations. Each £100 (150 marks) of silver minted was to consist of 50 marks 
in groats (2,000 coins) and also in halfgroats (4,000), 45 marks in pence (7,200), and 5 marks 
in halfpence (1,600). 6 These specifications, which were repeated in the indentures of 27 
January and 1 November 1356, are tabulated in Table 1, with all of the subsequent indenture 
specifications for silver before 1485. 7 Robert de Forty co's indenture of 5 March 1361 specified 
the proportions of the gold denominations for the first time (as summarized in Table 2), and 
it made new arrangements for the silver. Each Tower pound (12oz) of gold was to provide 4 
oz in nobles, 6oz of half nobles, and 2oz in quarter nobles, and each pound of silver minted 
should consist of 3 oz in groats, 4oz in halfgroats, 4oz in pence, and 1 oz of halfpence. 8 These 
specifications were repeated in the indenture of 20 June 1361, but the London indenture of 
11 February 1363 and the Calais indenture of 1 March 1363 introduced an additional 
requirement to mint 100 pounds weight of farthings per annum (worth £125). 9 The revised 
terms, including the 100 pounds in farthings, were repeated in the Calais indentures of 20 
May 1371 and 20 May 1372, but the farthings were omitted from the London and Calais 
indentures of 9 October 1394, 9 July 1395 and 1 July 1402. 10 

TABLE 1. Silver coins in the indentures 


Dale 

Silver ( by value or weight ) 



Percentage of silver coins 




4d. 

2d. Id. 

‘Ad. 

‘Ad 

4d 

2d 

Id. 

Ad 

Ad 

31.5.1355 

50 

50 45 

5 

- 

13.5 

27.0 

48.6 

10.8 

- 


marks 

marks marks 

marks 







5.3.1361 

3oz 

4oz 4oz 

loz 

~ 

8.6 

22.9 

45.7 

22.9 

- 

11.2.1363 

3oz 

4oz 4oz 

loz 

100 lb 










per 










annum 






9.10.1394 

3oz 

4oz 4oz 

1 oz 

- 

8.6 

22.9 

45.7 

22.9 

- 

o. 1409 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

13.2.1422 

4oz 

2o2 3 oz 

2oz 

1 oz 

7.1 

14.3 

21.4 

28.6 

28.6 

13.12.1445 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 



TABLE 2. Gold 

coins in the indentures 


Date 

Gold (by 

weight) 


Percentage of gold coins 


Noble 

A noble 

A noble 

Noble A noble 

A noble 

1 1.2.1361 

4oz 

6oz 

loz 

16.7 50.0 

33.3 

c.1409 

- 

- 

~ 

- 

- 

13.2.1422 

8oz 

3oz 

1 oz 

44.4 33.3 

22,2 

13.12.1445 

- 

- 

- 

- - 

- 


The customary arrangements, which had remained unaltered since 1361 (apart from the 
provision for an annual 100 lb of farthings), were disrupted by the appointment of Richard 
Garner as master of the London and Calais mints in February 1409. Richard Garner’s 
undated indenture of c. 1409, which might not have been implemented, reduced the weights 


* CCR 13.14-1360. 235-8(31 May 1355). 

1 CCR 1354-1360, 296-8 [27 Jan. 1356); CCR 1354-1360 , 335 [1 Nov. 1356], Craig 1953. 75. tabulates die indenture pro- 
portions for silver in 1351 (sic). 1356, 1362 (rede 1361) and 1364 (rede 1363. omitting the 100 lb in farthings), and notes that 
indentures also specified proportions for gold, without giving details. Mayhcw 1992. 168 n.273. notes the proportion* of silver 
in the indenture of 1355. and the appearance of specifications for gold in Robert dc Portyco's indenture of 1361. Woodhcad 
1996, 200-1, tabulates the gold and silver specifications for the Calais mint in 1362 (rede 1363) and 1422. 

* CCR 1360-1364 , 296 15 March 1361], 

9 CCR 1360-1364 . 293-5 (20 June 1361): The National Archives: Public Record Office (hereafter TNA: PRO] C 54/201 m. 
30d. (I! Feb. 1 363]; CCR 1360-1364. 535-6 ( I March 1 363). Brooke 1 950. 1 28-9. cites the indenture provisions of 5 March 1 361 
and 1 March 1363. Potter 1964. 306-7, argues that the indenture proportions for silver were never adhered to in the Treaty peri- 
od ( 1 361-69). because the smaller denominations would have been inconvenient to merchants as well as to the mint masters, and 
that it is also possible that fewer half nobles were struck than ihc indentures required. 

"> CCR 1369 1374. 303-6 (20 May 1 371); TNA: PRO C 54/210 m. I$d.-I9d. (20 May 1 372): CCR 1392- 1396. 381 -4 (9 Oct. 
1 394]; TNA: PRO C 54/237 m. 2Sd. [9 July 1395); CCR 1399-1402. 579-S2 [I July 1402], 
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of the coins, and it omitted any reference to the proportions of the denominations. 11 In a 
further innovation this indenture provided for the additional costs of minting the smaller 
denominations by allowing the production of 28,v. Ad. in halfpence and 29 s. in farthings from 
each Tower pound of silver, instead of the 28 s. per pound to be allow'ed for other silver coins 
under the indenture (the standard since 1351 had been 25.y. for all denominations). Richard 
Garner may have had a new indenture for the light coinage of Henry IV authorized by par- 
liament in November 1411 and implemented from Easter 1412 (with silver at 30.v. per Tower 
pound), but no text of such an indenture is known at present. 12 The first indenture of the 
reign of Henry V (1413-22), dated 14 April 1413, does not specify the proportions of the 
denominations, but new' specifications appear in Bartholomew' Goldbeter's indenture of 13 
February 1422.'-' Each Tower pound of gold was to be minted into 8oz of nobles. 3oz of half 
nobles and 1 oz in quarter nobles, and a pound of silver was to provide 4oz in groats, 2oz in 
halfgroats, 3oz in pence, 2oz in halfpence and 1 oz of farthings. These provisions were 
repeated in the indentures of 16 February 1423, 8 September 1431 and 10 July 1434, but they 
do not appear in the indenture of 13 December 1445 and subsequent indentures. 14 The dis- 
appearance of the allocations of bullion to denominations in 1445 may be seen as a conces- 
sion to the new master, Robert Manfeld, who also received the London exchange without the 
payment of a £100 annual farm required by the indentures of 1431 and 1434. 1 ? The indenture 
of 6 March 1465 for Edward TV’s light coinage left the proportions to be determined by 'the 
comptroller and chaungeour which in this part(ie) shale have consideracion to the desire ease 
and contentacion of the people’, but the results of this provision are unknown. 16 

The terms of the royal mint indentures did not apply to the ecclesiastical mints of Durham 
and York, which issued only the penny between 1 35 1 and 1485, apart from a very limited issue 
of halfpence at Durham authorized by Edward IV in 1473. 17 The archbishop of Canterbury 
received a grant of the right to strike the halfgroat and halfpenny in addition to the penny in 
1463, and this right w'as exercised between 1464 and 1483. 18 


The parliament rolls and shortages of small change 

A major source of evidence for possible non-compliance with the mint indentures, and related 
shortages of the smaller denominations, is the parliament rolls, which were cited at length by 
Ruding from their eighteenth-century publication, and which are now available with transla- 
tions in a new digital edition. 19 The first appearance of public concern about small change is 
in 1363, w'hen a common petition that half nobles, halfpence and farthings should be minted, 
for the purchase of food and other commodities, was answered by the government with an 
assurance that this was already required by the mint indenture. 20 In 1379 a petition concern- 
ing various aspects of the coinage included a complaint that there was a shortage of half- 
pence and farthings, which were needed for purchases of small quantities of merchandise, 
religious payments and charity. In response it was promised that this problem would be 


11 Calendar of Patent Rolls [hereafter CPR] 1408 1413. 102; Blunt 1967. 106, 1 1 1-13. 

u Strachey et al 1 783. Ill, 658-9. On 27 March 141 3 (one week after the death of Henry 1 V) John Drax and Richard Kays, 
serjeants at arms, were ordered to arrest Richard Garner and Thomas de la Grays (alias Thomas Drayton, the mint's assaycr- 
comptroller) without delay and to bring them before the king in chancery for an unspecified reason (CPR 1413-1416. 34), Two 
days later John Drax received a further order to arrest Richard Gamer and bring him before the king and council, to answer a 
charge of making money contrary to the ordinance of 1411 (ibid.). Garner was pardoned on 10 January 1415 (CPR 1413-1416. 
272). His troubles in 1413-15 are discussed by Craig 1953, 84 5: Reddawav 1967. 13; Mavhew 1992. 172 3. 

13 CCR 1413-1419, 64-6 [14 April 1413]; CCR 1419-1422. 230-4 [13 Feb. 1422], The indenture of 14 April 1413 was 
reissued in an amended form on 26 July 1421 ( CCR 1419-1422. 204-5), 

u CCR 1422-1429, 59-62 [16 Feb. 1423]; CCR 1429-1435, 173-7 [8 Sept. 1431]; CCR 1429-1435. 318-22 [10 July 1434]; 
TNA: PRO EXT 6/146 no. 6 [13 Dec. 1445]; CCR 1447-1454, 368-71 [16 Dec. 1451); CCR 1454-1461, 384-7 [1 1 April I459|: 
CPR 1461-1467, 370-1 [13 Aue. 1464], 

15 Mavhew 1992. 175-7. 

'* Blunt and Whitton 1945-48, 53-7. 

17 CPR 1467-1477, 392; Allen 2000; Allen 2003. 15, 22. 65. 92-3. 192-4. 

18 Calendar of Charier Ralls 1427-1516, 195; Blunt and Whitton 1 945-48. 11.16-17; Allen 2000, 256. 

19 Strachev et al. 1783; Ruding 1840; Given-Wilson et al. 2005. 

2 “ Strachey et al. 1783, II. 276; Ruding 1840. I, 231, 
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addressed as soon as the king was provided with the necessary bullion. 21 The Calais inden- 
tures of 1371 and 1372 allocated 1 oz in every pound of silver to halfpence, and 100!b of silver 
to farthings every year, but these provisions could have only a limited effect in a period of 
bullion shortage at the mints. 32 A petition in 1 380 about the shortage of halfpence and farthings 
for small purchases of bread and beer requested that every pound of new coins should 
include 3.v. 4 d. in these denominations. It was promised that a certain quantity would be 
made, with the advice of the council. 23 In 1381-82 five goldsmiths and merchants of London 
appeared in parliament to report their answers to seven articles of enquiry concerning the 
coinage, the third of which asked what should be done to remedy the lack of halfpence and 
farthings. Richard Leicester stated that the master of the mint was bound by the terms of his 
indenture to make halfpence in proportion to the quantity of silver minted, and John Hoo 
said that the mint officials should be compelled to make halfpence and farthings. 34 In 1382 
the mayor of London (John Northampton, alias John Comberton) resorted to self-help by 
obtaining £80 in farthings from the London mint to distribute to bakers, brewers, hostellers 
and hucksters at the Guildhall. The mayor issued a proclamation that, to help the poor, bakers 
were to make farthing loaves and brewers were to sell by farthing measures. Priests of London 
churches were forbidden to require more than a farthing for a mass at vigils of the dead or 
similar ceremonies. 25 A new parliamentary petition in 1394 again complained about the 
shortage of halfpence and farthings, arguing that the poor often lost money when they paid 
a penny for a halfpenny purchase and could not be given change, and that the lack of halfpence 
and farthings also prevented the giving of alms to mendicant friars. The king responded with 
an injunction that more halfpence and farthings should be made, and with a prohibition of 
the melting down of English coins and the import of Scottish coins. 26 A final petition in 1402 
about the shortage of halfpence and farthings stated that that none of these coins was being 
made, and that people were having to resort to the use of Scottish halfpence, ‘galley-halfpence’ 
(Venetian soldini), clipped foreign coins, and even in some places lead tokens. This petition 
resulted in a statute stipulating that one third of the mint’s silver should be allocated to 
halfpence and farthings, divided equally, and that no halfpence and farthings were to be 
melted down. 37 Richard Garner’s indenture of cl409 does not refer to the provisions of the 
statute of 1402, but its separate weight standards for halfpence and farthings indicate an 
awareness of the need to encourage the minting of the smallest coins by allowing for the addi- 
tional costs of their production. 28 Hoard evidence examined below suggests that there was a 
sustained attempt to produce substantial quantities of halfpence at least between 1377 and 
1412. 39 

A petition in the parliament of 1423-24 about the activities of the master of the royal 
mints, Bartholomew Goldbeter, complained that few or no coins smaller than the noble or 
groat were being struck, contrary to the terms of the master’s indenture. 30 Paradoxically, it 
was only after the indenture ceased to specify the proportions of the denominations in 1445 
that a parliamentary petition actually led to a documented issue of small change. A petition 
in the 1445-46 parliament about the shortage of halfpence and farthings, which it attributed 
to the melting down of these coins, asserted that travellers were being obliged to break pennies 
in two to pay for a halfpenny purchase and that the shortage of small change was affecting 
the trade of retailers. The government responded with a provision that, for up to two years 


- 1 Slrachey et ai 1783, III, 64-5: Rudmg 1840. 1, 237. 

~ Average annual silver output at the London mini fell from £3.1 71 in 1361-69 lo £1.393 in 1369-77 and £1,212 in 1377-87. 
There was no production of silver coinage in Calais between 1365 and 1422. 

Slrachey et at. 1783. HI, 94; Ruding 1840. 1, 238. 

Slrachey et ai 1783, III, 126; Rudina 1840, t, 239-42; Craia 1953, 82-3; Feavervcar 1963, 33-5; Redd away 1967, 12; 
Mayhew 1992. 170-1. 

- 5 Sharpe 1907. 183-4: Kent 1987; Kent 2005. 30-1. 

- s Slrachey et ai 1783, HI, 319-20; Ruding 1840. I. 245: Craig 1953, 82. 

11 Slrachey et at. 1783, III. 498; Statutes 4 Henry IV, cap. 10: Ruding 1840, I. 250-1; Craig 1953, 82. 

M Blunt 1967, 106, 111-13. The conversion of a given weight of bullion into halfpence or farthings would require the 
striking of more coins, with greater labour costs, than the minting of tlie same weight of larger coins. 

» See p. 205. 

* Strachey et ai 1783. IV, 258; Ruding 1840. 1. 272: Allen 1995. 124. 
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from 8 April 1446, halfpence were to be minted at 33, v. per pound (instead of the 30s. standard 
for larger silver coins), with 10 d. allowed for the additional labour of the moncyers. 31 This 
exceptional halfpenny issue lasted only until June 1446, but the London mint’s account of 13 
December 1445 to 24 June 1446 records the striking of 1,8721b 10’Adwt of silver into half- 
pence according to the terms of the statute, which is about 74 per cent of the total weight of 
silver in the account. 32 


Pyx trials 

There are surviving records of pyx trials of the coins produced in the royal mints at various 
periods between 1413 and 1432.” The patent roll record of Lewys John's acquittance for the 
pyx trial of the London mint's coins held at Westminster on 18 February 1414 is exception- 
ally important evidence, as it is the only one of these records that explicitly states the quanti- 
ties of each denomination minted. 34 Tables 3 and 4 tabulate the quantities reported in 1414, 
which relate to one period of nearly ten months for the gold and two periods of nearly eight 
and less than two months respectively for the silver. 35 The total mint outputs from April/May 
1413 to February 1414 were equivalent to about £133.753 or £133,919 in gold and £4,983 in 
silver. 36 The level of these outputs is very similar to that of the figures provided by the 
accounts of the London mint for a period of about the same length between 29 November 
1412 and 29 September 1413 (£138,826 in gold and £5,464 in silver). 37 The pyx trial record 
seems to imply that production of the first gold coins of the reign of Henry V (who acceded 
to the throne on 20 March 1413) began on 20 April 1413, but that the minting of silver coins 
was delayed until 4 May 1413. Lewys John’s indenture for the coinage of Henry V was issued 
on 14 April 1413, and there may have been a brief delay in its implementation caused by the 
need to provide dies for the new mint contract, which Lord Stewartby has argued were iden- 
tified by the use of the cinquefoil (or so-called ‘mullet’) mark of Henry V class C. 38 The quar- 
ter nobles seem to have been struck at the rate of 2oz per pound of gold, as specified in the 
indentures of 1361-1402, but the remaining lOoz of gold was divided between nobles and 
half nobles in a ratio of about 2:1 by weight, departing from the 2:3 ratio of the indentures. 
The proportions of the three largest silver denominations are more straightforward, in a ratio 
of 3:2:1 by weight in the first period and 3:2 for groats and halfgroats only in the second 
period. It is possible that the denominations were produced in sequence rather than simulta- 
neously, and that production of the 501b in pennies needed to match the 1501b of groats and 
1001b in halfgroats of the second period was prevented by the calling of the pyx trial on 18 
February 1414. The production of only one denomination at a time may well have been found 
to be the most convenient and effective use of labour and equipment in the London mint. The 
striking of nearly four dozen pounds of silver into halfpence and farthings in the first period 
and exactly two dozen pounds of these coins in the second period does not satisfy the stipu- 
lation of the statute of 1402, that one third of the silver should be devoted to these two 
denominations, but it is in the spirit of the earlier requirement of the indentures that 1001b 
of silver should be allocated to farthings each year. 


!l Slrachey el at. 1783. V. 108-9: Ruding 1840. I. 275-6: Craig 1953.87: May hew 1992. 176. Legal lender of these coins was 
to be limited to Is: in the pound. 

n Brooke and Stokes 1929, 32; Mayliew 1 992. 1 76 n. 3 1 1 . 653 lb 4 oz of silver was minted into unspecified denominations, 
under the normal terms of the indenture. The 1,872 lb 1016 dwt of halfpence would have had a face value of about £3.089 

SJ Ruding 1840. I. 71. and II. 451 2. 

« Ruding 1840. 11.451: CPR I4l3-I4lr>, 191-2 (14 May 1414). 

•’ 5 Weights slated in shillings and pence notation arc the same fraction of a pound as in the reckoning of coins by lace value 

w The stated iotal weight of gold coins produced is 8,025 lb 3s 4d. hut the total of the individual weights for the three 
denominations is 8.035 lb 3s 2d. 

” Challis 1992. 682. 

* CCR 1413- 1419, 64-6; Stewartby 2003, 10.3. 
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TABLE 3. Pyx trial of gold coins, 

Period Gold (by weight) 

Noble ‘A noble 'A noble 

20 April 1413- 4,4201b 2,2601b 1,3551b 3s 2d 

1 7 Feb. 1414 


TABLE 4. Pyx trial of silver coins, 1414 


Period 

Silver ( by weight 1 



Percentage of silver coin A' 



4d 

2d 

Id. 

'Ad. +‘Ad 

4d. 

2d. 

Icl 

Ad. +Ad 

4 May 1413— 

24 Dec. 1413 

1,5001b 1,0001b 

5001b 

471b IS s 4‘Ad 

23.9-25.5 

31.9-34.0 

31.9-34.0 

6.5-12.3 

[after 24 Dec. 
1413J-17 Feb. 
1414 

1501b 

1001b 


241b 

20.4-27,7 

27.2-36.9 


35.4-52.3 


It is unfortunate that the indenture of 14 April 1413 does not include specifications of the 
proportions to compare with the results of the pyx trial of 1414, and it is equally unfortunate 
that the proportions in the indentures of 1422, 1423 and 1431 cannot be directly tested by 
comparison with the information from pyx trials summarized in Tables 5 and 6. 40 The parlia- 
mentary complaint of 1423-24 that very few small coins were being struck, contrary to the 
terms of the current indenture, does however invite investigation of any evidence that might 
be used to test the extent of adherence to the indenture proportions at this time. 41 Marvin 
Lessen has attempted to calculate alternative estimates of the proportions of groats, halfgroats 
and pence produced at the York mint in 1423-24, using percentages of the three denomina- 
tions in hoards and numbers of dies found in a die-study of the surviving coins, but he has 
acknowledged the shortcomings of these sources of evidence. 42 The record of the pyx trial of 
the York coins of 1423-24 shows that the three gold denominations were presented for trial 
in a ratio of about 2:3:4 by number, but adherence to the indenture of 1423 would have 
required production of these denominations in the opposite ratio of 4:3:2. 43 The five silver 
denominations were in the ratio 1 to 1-4 to 2-8 to 4-2 to 5-3 in the trial, whereas the inden- 
ture required 1:2:3 :4:4. The percentages of the gold and silver denominations in Tables 5 and 
6 are extremely variable and none of them have any close resemblance to the indenture pro- 
portions in Tables 1 and 2, which remained constant throughout the period of the tables. 
Quarter nobles were always the most numerous gold coin in the trials, although the inden- 
tures required the production of twice as many nobles as quarter nobles. It may be concluded 
that the numbers of coins of each denomination reserved for the pyx trial were not directly 
related to the numbers produced. 


1414 

Percentage of gold coins 
Noble A noble 'A noble 

30.8 31.5 37.7 


v The percentages me given ns a range of possibilities for each denomination, because the numbers of halfpence and far- 
things in the allocations of silver to the fractional denominations are unspecified in the sources. 

* CPR 1422-1429. 117-18 (6 July 1423: trial of I July 1422]: CPR 1422-1429. 337-40(12 Dec. 1425: trials of 14 Oct. 1424 
and 30 July 1425]; CPR 1422-1429. 519-20 18 Nov. 142S; trial of 7 July 1428]: CPR 1429-1436. 254-7 {16 Feb. 1433: trials of 7 
July 1428 and 27 Oct. I432J: CPR 1429-1436. 258-9 (I Dec. 1432: trial of 27 Oct. 1432): Ruding 1840. 11. 451-2: Allen 1995, 
124-5. There is one further available record of a pyx trial, on 1 Dec. 1475. which was published by Symonds 1926. 108. When 
the pyx containing the samples of the gold and silver coins minted in London between 14 April 1471 and 30 Nov. 1475 was 
opened it was found to contain thirty-six studies (or satchels), thirty-four of them each containing two angels, one half angel, 
six groats, four halfgroats, four pence, seven halfpence and two farthings. The remaining two sinches contained £7 I Or. in gold 
and 37.v. 6 </. in silver. 

Jl Slrachcy el id (783, JV. 25S; Ruding 1S40, I, 272; Allen 1995, 124, 

■R Lessen 1993. 60-1 , 64; Lessen 1995: see Table 1 3 (p. 201 ). 

41 Allen 1995. 124-5. 
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TABLE 5. 

Pyx trials of gold coins. 

1422-32 




Mini 

Period 

No. of 

coins in the trial 


Percentages 




Noble 

A noble 

A noble 

Noble 

A noble 

‘A noble 

London 

19 Feb. 1422-1 July 1422 

365 

495 

714 

23.2 

31.4 

45.4 

London 

4 July 1422-10 June 1423 

120 

157 

326 

19.9 

26.0 

54.1 

London 

8 June 1423-17 July 1425 

133 

194 

414 

17.9 

26.2 

55.9 

London 

28 July 1425-6 July 1428 

67 

114 

214 

17.0 

28.9 

54.2 

London 

7 Aue. 1428-27 July 1431 

88 

108 

173 

23.8 

29.3 

46.9 

London 

16 Oct. 1431-22 Oct. 1432 

36 

36 

52 

29.0 

29.0 

41.9 

Calais 44 

20 July 1422-30 Jan. 1424 

37 

74 

148 

14.3 

28.6 

57.1 

Calais 

24 Jan. 1424-24 Dec. 1427 

30 

58 

114 

14.9 

28.7 

56.4 

Calais 

20 May 1428-2 Aug. 1431 

5 

II 

20 

13.9 

30.6 

55.6 

York 

16 Oct. 1423-7 Aug. 1424 

116 

182 

246 

21.3 

33.5 

45.2 



TABLE 6 

. Pyx trials of silver 

coins. 

1422-32 






Mint 

Period 

No. 

of coins in ilie trial 


Percentages 






4d 

2d. 

Id. 

Ad. 

Ad. 

4d. 

2d. 

Id 

Ad. 

Ad. 

London 

19 Feb. 1422-1 July 1422 

26 

42 

50 

24 

24 

15.7 

25.3 

30.1 

14.5 

14.5 

London 

4 July 1422-10 June 1423 

64 

88 

122 

140 

128 

1 1.8 

16.2 

22.5 

25.8 

23.6 

London 

19 June 1423-28 June 1425 

64 

110 

164 

238 

192 

8.3 

14.3 

21.4 

31.0 

25.0 

London 

1 Sept. 1425-31 May 1428 

39 

55 

88 

166 

220 

6.9 

9.7 

15.5 

29.2 

38.7 

London 

1 Dec. 1428-6 Julv 1431 

71 

116 

210 

296 

480 

6.1 

9.9 

17.9 

25.2 

40.9 

London 

12 Oct. 1431-13 Oct. 1432 

28 

31 

66 

120 

224 

6.0 

6.6 

14.1 

25.6 

47.8 

Calais 

20 Julv 1422-30 Jan. 1424 

45 

90 

167 

104 

208 

7.3 

14.7 

27.2 

16.9 

33.9 

Calais 

25 Feb. 1424-31 Jan. 1428 

220 

440 

868 

310 

620 

9.0 

17.9 

35.3 

12.6 

25.2 

Calais 

20 Feb. 1428-3 Aug. 1431 

241 

482 

964 

482 

964 

7.7 

15.4 

30.8 

15.4 

30.8 

Calais 

31 Oct. 1431-30 Sept. 1432 

68 

136 

272 

136 

272 

7.7 

15.4 

30.8 

15.4 

30.8 

York 

16 Oct. 1423 7 Aug. 1424 

10 

14 

28 

42 

53 

6.8 

9.5 

19.0 

28.6 

36.1 


Dies authorized and supplied 

If the numbers of dies used to produce the various denominations at a mint in a particular 
period are known, this might provide some evidence of the proportions of the denominations 
in the output. We happen to be particularly well informed about the dies used at the York 
royal mint in 1353-55, as two orders for the supply of dies are recorded in the close rolls, and 
the dies themselves have been preserved in the National Archives. 45 On 25 July 1353 William 
de Rothwell, warden of the London mint, was instructed to deliver specified numbers of 
obverse and reverse dies for groats, halfgroats and pence to Henry de Brisele. master of the 
York mint, and on 21 February 1354 there was a further order to supply dies for the three 
denominations. 46 Table 7 shows the numbers of dies ordered (and which were actually supplied, 
as the surviving dies demonstrate). 47 


44 There is an obvious contradiction between the last day of the period covered by this trial (30 Jan. ) and the opening day 
of the following period (24 Jan ). 

45 Cook 2000, 219-34, discusses the origin and custodial history of the dies in the National Archives and the related dies m 
the British Museum and the Royal Mint Museum 

4 '' CCR 1 34V- 1 354. 555; CCR 1354-1360. 2: Lawrence 1926, 433; Stewart 1963, 102-3. 

4 Stewart 1963. 103 5. compares the numbers of dies ordered with the numbers of surviving dies in the Public Record 
Office (now part of the National Archives) published by Allen 1938-41, 35—4 1 
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TABLE 7. Dies supplied to the York mint, 1353-54 


Date 

Denomination 

Obverse 

Reverse 

Total 

25 July 1353 

Groat 

6 (46%) 

18 (43%) 

24 (44%) 


Halfgroat 

4(31%) 

12(29%) 

16(29%) 

15(27%) 


Penny 

3 (23%) 

12(29%) 


Total 

13 

42 

55 

21 Feb. 1354 

Groat 

5 (38%) 

15(38%) 

20 (38%) 


Halfgroat 

5 (38%) 

15(38%) 

20 (38%) 


Penny 

3 (23%) 

9 (23%) 

12(23%) 


Total 

13 

29 

52 


We are also very well informed about numbers of dies supplied or authorized for the Calais 
mint between 1425 and 1441. Mint accounts and other documents record numbers of dies 
supplied to Calais in 1425-31, because Richard Buckland (the treasurer of Calais and warden 
of the Calais mint) had to pay for them. In an account of 29 September 1425 to 20 April 1427 
Richard Buckland bought 2,713 dies for gold and silver coins of unspecified denominations, 
at 6 s. per dozen, and he received a further 1,405 or 1,412 dies for silver coins only between 29 
May 1427 and 31 March 1430. 4S From May 1427 the numbers of dies of each denomination 
had to be recorded, because the price of the dies now depended upon the denomination. The 
sixteen supplies of dies from 29 May 1427 to 27 February 1430 were recorded in sixteen 
separate indentures, which have provided the figures in Table 8 . Groat dies were supplied 
on every occasion, but halfgroat dies were included in only five of the supplies, penny and 
halfpenny dies were supplied on three occasions, and farthing dies just twice . 49 Richard 
Buckland ’s account of 31 March 1430 to 29 September 1431 for the Calais mint states the 
total numbers of dies supplied for each denomination between 1 April 1430 and 24 
September 1431 (shown in Table 9), and it also specifies the prices of the dies: 5 5 . per dozen 
for groat dies, 4s. for halfgroat dies, and 3s. for penny and halfpenny dies . 50 The proceedings 
of the privy council record the numbers of dies authorized for supply to Calais in 1435 and 
1441. On 13 December 1435 Richard Buckland was given authority to receive 350 dies for 
groats, sixty dies for halfgroats, thirty dies for pence, and sixty dies for halfpence and farthings. 
He was to pay Id. for each groat die, 6d. for halfgroat dies, 5 d. for penny dies, and 4d. for the 
halfpenny and farthing dies, which shows an increase in prices since 1430-31. 51 In 1433 the 
engraver’s annual fee of 20 marks (£13 65 . Sd.) for making the Calais dies had been replaced 
by payments at these new rates for silver coins, with 8 d. for nobles, Id. for half nobles and 
5 d. for quarter nobles in addition . 52 On 29 January 1441 Buck land’s successor. Robert 
Whittingham, was authorized to receive twelve obverse dies and ninety-six reverse dies for 
groats, three obverse dies and twelve reverse dies for halfgroats, and the same for each of the 
smaller denominations (pence, halfpence and farthings ). 53 Table 9 includes the numbers of 
dies authorized in 1435 and 1441. 


* TNA: PRO E 364/60 roi. 7 m. 1-2 |I425-27|; TNA: PRO E 364/65 roc 9 in. Id. [account of 29 Sept. I42S to 31 March 
1430). The total number of dies supplied in 1427-30 is variously stated as 1 17 dozen + 8 ( = 1,4! 2) or 1.405. 
w TNA: PRO £ 101/293/19, no. 3. 

M TNA: PRO E 364/65 rot. 9 m. 2d. The 1.412 or 1.405 dies supplied in 1427-30 cost £26 5s. \ti.. at an average of nearly 
4.5s per dozen, which is consistent with 1 he application of the same prices as in 1430-3 1 . 

51 Nicolas 1 834-7, IV, 306-7; Walker 1921-2. 92. reports l I k' number of half groat dies as being 600. but the number >11 the 
original text is sixty (sessant). The prices are equivalent to 7.v. 6>.. 5.\ and 4.v per dozen. 

>2 Svmonds 1918. 

" Nicolas 1834-7. V, 130-1; Walker 1921-2, 93. 
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TABLE S. Dies supplied to the Calais mint. 1427-30 


Date 

4d. 

2d 

Id. 

Yd 

Yul 

Tumi 

29 May 1427 

10 (obv.) + 
30 (re v.) 

- 


- 

- 

10 + 30 

22 July 1427 

16 + 80 

_ 

_ 

18 + 50 

_ 

34 + 130 

24 Sept. 1427 

15 + 40 


- 

- 

— 

15 + 40 

30 Nov 1427 

10 + 40 

8 4- 30 

8 + 30 

- 

3 + 9 

29 + 109 

22 March 1428 

10 + 40 

4+16 

4 + 16 

- 

— 

18 + 72 

14 June 1428 

10 + 40 

— 

- 

— 


10 + 40 

9 Aim. 1428 

6 -F 40 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 + 40 

8 Sept. 1428 

6 + 40 

- 

- 

— 

— • 

6 + 40 

14 Nov. 1428 

10 + 40 

15 4- 40 

- 

— 

- 

25 + 80 

24 Jan. 1429 

0 + 60 

— 

- 

10 + 30 

— 

10 + 90 

23 April 1429 

16 + 80 

— 

- 


- 

16 + 80 

7 July 1429 

4 + 80 

— 

- 

- 

- 

4 + 80 

21 July 1429 

8 + 0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8 + 0 

16 Oct. 1429 

10 + 80 

5 + 40 

— 

— 

- 

15 + 120 

14 Jan. 1430 

8 + 40 

10 + 0 

10 + 0 

16 + 48 

8 + 18 

52 + 106 

27 Feb. 1430 

10 + 16 

— 

- 

- 

- 

10 + 16 

Total 

149 + 746 

42 + 126 

22 + 46 

44 + 128 

11+27 

268 + 1 .073 


= 895 (67%) 

= 168(13%) 

= 68 (5%) 

= 172(13%) 

= 38 (3%) 

= 1,341 


TABLE 9 

. Dies supplied or authorized for the Calais mint, 1 430—4 1 

Date(s) 

Deiwmirtalion(s) 

Obverse 

Reverse 

Tout 1 

1 April 1430-24 Sept. 

1431 Groat 

282 (63%) 

1.220 (70%) 

1,502 (69%) 


Halfgroat 

96 (21%) 

311 (18%) 

407 ( 19%) 


Penny 

55(12%) 

172(10%) 

227(10%) 


Halfpenny 

15 (3%) 

36 (2%) 

51 (2%) 


Total 

448 

1.739 

2.187 

13 Dec. 1435 

Groat 

- 

- 

350 (70%) 


Halfgroat 

- 

- 

60(12%) 


Penny 

- 

- 

30 (6%) 


Halfpenny and 

- 

- 

60(12%) 


farthing 

Total 



500 

29 Jan. 1441 

Groat 

12 (50%) 

96 (67%) 

108 (64%) 


Halfgroal 

3 (12.5%) 

12(8%) 

15 (9%) 


Penny 

3 (12.5%) 

12(8%) 

15(9%) 


Halfpenny 

3(12.5%) 

12(8%) 

15 (9%) 


Farthing 

3 (12.5%) 

12 (8%) 

15(9%) 


Total 

24 

144 

168 


The figures for the dies supplied in 1427-31 are much better evidence for the relative num- 
bers of dies for each denomination than the numbers authorized in 1435 and 1441, which are 
only maximum allowances that may not have corresponded to the numbers actually supplied. 
Nevertheless, the allocations of 1435 and 1441 share with the figures of 1427-31 a predomi- 
nance of the groat dies, which constitute about two thirds of the total in each case. There are 
twice as many halfgroat dies as penny dies, or thereabouts, in 1427-30, 1430-31 and 1435. 
Halfpenny dies decline from 13% in 1427-30 to only 2% of the total in 1430-31, and farthing 
dies, which constitute 3% of the total in 1427-30, are completely absent in 1430 31, although 
they were authorized in 1435 and 1441. The halfpenny and farthing should have both consti- 
tuted 28.6% of the total number of coins minted according to the indenture specifications of 
1422-+15. but this was clearly not happening at Calais in 1427-31. 54 The groat has only 7.1% 
of the output in the indentures, but it required 67% of the total number of dies in 1427-30 


54 


See Table 1 (p. 191). 



and 69% in 1430-31. There is smaller disparity between indenture proportions and dies sup- 
plied at York in 1353-54. The indenture of 1355 allocated the equivalent of 13.5% of output 
by number to the groats, which had 41% of the total number of dies supplied in 1353-54, 35 
The divergence of the figures might be at least partly attributable to differences in the dura- 
bility of dies according to the size of the denomination. Table 10 summarizes estimates of 
average outputs of dies for three denominations at various periods between 1248 and 1483, 
which show a clear tendency for dies of larger coins to be less productive. 56 Thus it is theoret- 
ically possible, for example, that the York mint struck 1 3.5% of its output from groat dies that 
constituted 41% of the 1353-54 total, assuming that the indenture of 1355 codified propor- 
tions already applied in royal mints since 1353. It is more difficult to believe that the Calais 
mint struck only 7.1% of its output into groats in 1427-31, as required by indenture, when 
the groat needed 67% of the total number of dies supplied in 1427-30 and 69% in 1430-31. 
If groat dies were less productive than dies for smaller denominations, the groat may well have 
had less than 67% or 69% of total output at Calais in 1427-31, but probably not as little as 
7.1%. 


TABLE 10, Estimates of average die-output 57 


Minis 

Period 

Denomination 

Diameter 

Obverse dies 

Reverse dies 

Winchester 

1248-50 

penny 

0.19mm 

35,000-41.000 

23,000-28,000 

Shrewsbury 

1249-50 

penny 

o.l9mm 

46,500 

20,000 

Bury St Edmunds 

1280-87 

penny 

o. 19 mm 

65,000 

- 

Bury St Edmunds 

1280-97 

penny 

o. 19 mm 

56,000 

- 

Six mints 

1300 

penny 

o. 18 mm 

22,030-35,040 

11,010-17,520 

London 

1471-82 

angel 

o.27mm 

12,000 

6,000 

London 

1483 

groat 

o.26mm 

7,000 or less 

- 


Die studies 

A comparison of the results of a die study of the London pence of 1355-77 with the outputs 
that should have been allocated to the denomination according to the indentures has sug- 
gested that actual outputs were much lower than allocated outputs in 1355-61 and 1 369-77. 5$ 
In Table 1 1 , is the number of coins studied, rr 1 is the number of obverse dies found, and D 
is the estimate of the original number of dies used. The numbers of dies expected if the allo- 
cated outputs were actually produced, which have been estimated assuming an average out- 
put of about £100-£200 (24,0OCM8,OOO coins) per obverse die, are much greater than the 
numbers of dies estimated from the die study in 1355-61 (Pre-Treaty Series F and G) and 
1369-77 (Post Treaty). The die study data of 1361-69 (Treaty) have not been used as the basis 
of an estimate, as only two of the obverse dies recorded are known from more than one coin, 
but it has been suggested that the number of dies used must have been considerably more than 
the number in the study (29), and that it might have been sufficient to strike the output of 
pence required by the indentures. 60 


55 See Tabic I (p. 191). 

56 Allen 2004. This interpretation of the data in Table 10 is supported by David Grcenhalgh's practical experiments in the 
making and use ot dies. I have greatly benefited from discussion of this subject with Mr Grcenhalgh. Differences in the outputs 
of dies may have been related to the metal being struck (gold or silver), changes in the technology of the dies, or variations in 
the administrative practices of the mints, but the overall (rend of lower output from dies for coins of larger size is clear. 

51 Allen 2004; Allen forthcoming. 

* Allen 2003. 62-3. 

59 Metcalf 1977, 26. described the method of estimation employed, which is based upon the numbers of dies recorded and 
the numbers of coins not unique for the die (the ‘non-singletons'). 

« Allen 2003. 62-3. 
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TABLE 1 1. Die study of London pence. 1355-77 (obverse dies) 


Period 

n 

d 

D m 

Allocated 

output 

Die estimate from 
allocated output 

1355-61 

57 

28 

39 

£30,350 

c. 1 50-300 

1361-69 

31 

29 

7 

£10.079 

<•.50-100 

1369-77 

13 

7 

9 

£3,716 

c. 20-40 


Tim Webb Ware’s unpublished die study of the coinage of Richard II (1377-99) is an 
important source of evidence for the proportions of the silver denominations after 1 377. He 
has very kindly provided the data in Table 12, and further unpublished statistics for the reign 
of Richard III (1483-85) in Table 15 below. In Table 12 the data for Richard II obverse dies 
and formulae devised by Warren Esty have been used to estimate the coverage (C ), which is 
the proportion of each denomination struck from the dies represented in the study, and point 
estimates of the original numbers of dies (-0,,,), with 95 per cent confidence intervals/’ 1 Esty’s 
method is not appropriate for use with the penny data, but the complete absence of penny 
obverse dies known from only one coin (<r/ ; ) suggests that all of the dies may have been found. 
The number of penny obverse dies (7) is less than the estimate for 1369-77 (9), but the incom- 
plete total of silver output at London in 1377-99 (with a gap in the records in 1384-87) is 
nearly twice as large as the entire output of 1369-77: the figures are £21,567 in 1377-99 and 
£1 1,147 in 1369-77. 6: This suggests that the penny’s overall share of the London mint’s out- 
put may have been lower in 1377-99 than in 1369-77. The point estimate of farthing obverse 
dies in 1377-99 (14) is exactly twice as large as the penny estimate and, taken together with 
the data in Table 10 suggesting that smaller dies may have been more productive on average, 
this may indicate that farthings had a significantly larger share of output than pence in 
1377-99. Hoard evidence discussed below indicates that halfpence had a relatively large share 
of output in 1377-99. and the halfpenny coinage of Richard II is so extensive that Webb Ware 
has not attempted a full die study of it. 63 The estimate of groat dies (32) considerably exceeds 
the halfgroat and penny estimates, and the groat’s dominance over the halfgroat and penny 
while it was in production may have been greater than the figures suggest, as Webb Ware’s 
study of the coinage of Richard II has led him to the conclusion that there may have been a 
long break in the output of groats from perhaps the early 1380s to a period late in the reign. 64 
It is worth noting that there are no known groats of Henry IV’s heavy coinage of 1399-1412, 
which seems to indicate that there was a further suspension of groat production after the dep- 
osition of Richard II in 1399. It is possible that the production of groats was temporarily 
abandoned for the first time, and that output of halfpence and farthings was significantly 
increased, after the parliamentary enquiry into the state of the coinage in 138 1-82. 65 


TABLE 12. Die study of silver coins of London, 1377-99 (obverse dies) 


Denomination 

n 

d 

d, 

C ,« 

A* 

95% confidence 
intervals 

Groat 

170 

31 

1 

0.994 

32 

31-32 

Halfgroal 

71 

8 

1 

0.986 

9 

8-9 

Penny 

25 

7 

0 


7 


Halfpenny 

no data 




7 


Farthing 

30 

12 

2 

0.933 

14 

12-20 


There are tw>o published die studies of the full range of denominations in gold or silver at 
English mints in the fifteenth century. Marvin Lessens die study of the York royal mint in 


61 Esty 1986. Table 12 uses Esty’s formula J 1 for C, w , H5 for D rU , C2 for the 95% confidence intervals, and refinements lo 
Esly’s methods described by Crafter 2002, 240 -1. 

“ Challis 1992. 681-2, tabulates the mint outputs of 1369-99. 
w Seep. 205. 

M Discussion of this subject with Mr Webb Ware has been exceptionally helpful. 

« Sec p. 193. 
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1423-24, summarized in Table 13, cannot unfortunately provide useful estimates of the total 
numbers of dies of each denomination. The numbers of recorded coins (n) and dies ( d) are 
too small and there are too many dies known from only one coin ( cl / ). In contrast, the data 
provided by Webb Ware’s die study of the London mint’s gold coinage of 1465-85 in Table 


14 can certainly be used as a source 

of estimates, applying Esty’s 

formulae. 66 

TABLE 13. Die study of silver coins 

of York, 1423-24 

Denomination 

Dies 

n 

d 

4 

Groat 

obverse 

13 

3 

0 


reverse 

13 

9 

4 

Halfgroat 

obverse 

5 

2 

0 


reverse 

5 

4 

3 

Penny 

obverse 

3 

2 

1 


reverse 

3 

3 

3 

Halfpenny 

obverse 

3 

2 

1 


reverse 

3 

2 

1 

Farthing 

obverse 

1 

1 

1 


reverse 

1 

1 

1 



TABLE 14. Die study of gold coins of London, 1465-85 




Denomination 

Dies 

n 

d 

4 



95% confidence 
intervals 

Edward IV 

ryal 

obverse 

230 

68 

24 

0.996 

80 

80-82 



reverse 

230 

144 

92 

0.600 

317 

255-394 


half ryal 

obverse 

44 

24 

13 

0.705 

43 

29-65 



reverse 

44 

32 

20 

0.545 

77 

46-133 


quarter ryal 

obverse 

72 

22 

7 

0.903 

28 

23-35 



reverse 

72 

38 

20 

0.722 

66 

49-91 


angel 

obverse 

265 

75 

15 

0.943 

87 

168-185 



re verse 

265 

133 

62 

0.766 

214 

184-251 


half angel 

obverse 

57 

8 

0 

1.000 

8 

8-9 



reverse 

57 

24 

11 

0.807 

37 

27-49 

Henry VI 

angel 

obverse 

78 

12 

3 

0.962 

14 

2-16 

(restored) 


reverse 

78 

20 

2 

0.974 

22 

20-26 

Richard III 

angel 

obverse 

97 

13 

1 

0.990 

14 

13-15 



reverse 

97 

28 

5 

0.948 

32 

28-38 


Webb Ware has suggested that the angel obverse and reverse dies were used in a ratio of 
about 1:2, while the ratio for half angel dies seems to have been about 1 :4, and the figure for 
ryal dies was 1:3 in some phases of the ryal’s production in 1465-70, increasing to 1:5 at other 
times. 67 The ratios of the die estimates of the ryal and its half and quarter are about 3 to 1 ■ 5 
to 1 for obverse dies and about 5 to 1 -2 to 1 for reverse dies. One possible explanation of the 
difference between these two sets of ratios is that the reverse dies for the ryal, which was the 
largest English coin of its time (c.34mm), were particularly vulnerable to damage during 
striking. The predominance of the ryal over its two fractions in both sets of ratios does not 
necessarily indicate that it had the largest share of output by number, as the figures in Table 
10 suggest that dies for larger coins tended to have lower outputs. The relatively large ratios 
of angel dies to half angel dies in the Edward TV estimates (about 11:1 for obverse dies 
and 6:1 for reverse dies) may however be evidence of a real dominance of the angel in gold 
outputs, which exclusively consisted of angels and half angels from the restoration or ‘read- 
eption’ of Henry VI in 1470-71 to 1485. Webb Ware has recorded only six half angels of 
Richard III (1483-85), from two obverse dies and three reverse dies. 68 The data from Webb 

66 Webb Ware 1985. 95-7, 1 1 J, provides the data summarized in Table 14, and estimates that the Edward IV angels of Blunt 
and Wliitton types XII-XXI (1471-82) were struck from about 79 obverse dies and 163 reverse dies 
Webb Ware 1985, 97. 

** Previously unpublished information kindly supplied by Mr Webb Ware. 
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Ware’s unpublished die study of the silver coinage of Richard 111 in Table 15 clearly illustrate 
the dominance of the groat in the London mint’s silver output, even with due allowance for 
the possibly higher average outputs of dies for smaller denominations. 


TABLE 15. Die study of silver coins of London, 1483-85 (obverse dies) 


Denomination n 


d d, 


C , D , confidence 

cxi csl ■' 

intervals 


Groat 

Halfgroat 

Penny 

Halfpenny 


222 71 28 

19 5 1 

1 1 1 

no data 


0.874 97 

0.947 6 

r 

9 


86-110 

5-8 


Hoards 

A survey of English hoards deposited between 1 158 and 1544 has shown that these hoards 
tend to contain coins of the largest denominations available, as might be expected/’ 9 The only 
apparent exception to this rule in Table 16 is provided by the preponderance of pence in 
1351-1412, after the establishment of the groat and halfgroat as the largest silver denomina- 
tions in 1351. It should be noted that the Cambridge (Chesterton Lane) and Rickerby hoards 
(both deposited in the 1350s) supplied about 3,540 of the pence in the 1351-1412 data, 475 
of the halfpence, and all of the farthings. Without these two hoards the percentage of pence 
in 1351 -1412 would decrease from 74.5% to 59.2%, but this is still much higher than the per- 
centage in 1412-64 (22.6%), when the groat and halfgroat had become fully established in ihe 
currency. The preference of hoarders for groats and their almost complete avoidance of coins 
smaller than the penny is very evident after 1412. and it would clearly be wrong to assume 
that the statistics in Table 16 are an accurate reflection of the proportions of the denomina- 
tions in the silver currency. It might perhaps be suggested that the percentages of groats in 
1412-64/5 (60.4%) and 1464/5-1544 (67.9%) are greater than the groat’s overall share of output 
in these two periods. The penny percentages exceed the halfgroat percentages in 1412-64/5 
and 1464/5-1544, but this may bear no relation whatsoever to the relative sizes of the half- 
groat and penny outputs in the royal mints, as the ecclesiastical mints of Durham and York 
were the principal suppliers of pence in the fifteenth century. 70 The preference for coins of the 
largest denomination inferred from the post-1412 data for the silver coinage is even more 
apparent in the gold statistics. The percentages of nobles in 1351-1412 (84.0%) and 1412-64/5 
(87.7%) are much higher than the highest groat percentage (67.9%). and the percentage of 
angels in the angel gold figures (91.9%) is even higher. The half and quarter ryals do not 
feature in the statistics at all. 

Hoards may be an unreliable guide to the proportions of the denominations in mint out- 
puts, but it is still possible that they might provide some evidence of changes in the propor- 
tions through time, by comparison of the numbers of coins of each denomination in 
successive periods. Comparisons of this kind could only be applied to relatively short periods 
of a few decades at most, as the silver denominations and possibly the gold had different rates 
of survival in circulation. The stock of groats was most liable to attrition over time, particu- 
larly through recoinage after the reductions of the weight standard in 1411/12 and 1 464% 1 
The use of hoard data to detect changes in the proportions of the denominations is further 
limited by the almost complete absence of halfpence and farthings from English hoards of 
1351-1544. The three main sources of halfpence and farthings in Table 16 are the Rickerby 
hoard (which included 474 halfpence and 52 farthings, and was deposited too soon after 1 35 1 
to provide any useful data), the Attenborough hoard, and the Sherborne hoard (which con- 
tained 121 halfpence of Henry VIII issued after the period of this investigation). 73 There is 


" Allen 2002. 26 9. 

70 Allen 2000, 258-9. 

71 Allen 2005. 51 5. 

71 Allen 2002, nos 172, 226 and 312. 
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TABLE 16. Gold and silver 

coins in English hoards of 

1351-1544 


Denomination 

1351- 

-1412 

1412-6415 

1464/5 

-1544 


Coins 

% of gold 

Coins 

% of gold 

Coins 

% of gold 



or silver 


or silver 


or silver 

Noble 

798-799+ 

84.0 

c. 1,518 

87.7 



Half noble 

96 

10.1 

140 

8.1 



Quarter noble 

56 

5.9 

72 

4.2 



Ryal 





so 

25.4 

Half ryal 





0 

0.0 

Quarter ryal 





0 

0.0 

Angel 





216 

68.6 

Half angel 





19 

6.0 

Groat 

c.956 

12,9 

6,387 

60.4 

O 5,1 67- 

67.9 






5,178+ 


Halfgroat 

o371 

5.0 

1,734 

16.4 

913 

12.0 

Penny 

c. 5,522 

74.5 

2,390 

22.6 

1,342 

17,6 

Halfpenny 

515 

6.9 

69 

0.7 

189 

2,5 

Farthing 

52 

0.7 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 


also a shortage of good hoard data for the gold denominations, as the Fishpool hoard is the 
only adequately recorded find with significant numbers of coins of more than one denomina- 
tion. 73 The hoard data are best for the three largest denominations of the silver coinage (the 
groat, halfgroat and penny) in 1351-69 and 1412-c. 1455. 

The London mint data from the Durham 1930, Beulah Hill, Coventry 1967, Grantham, 
Attenborough, Reigate 1972 and Reigate 1990 hoards in Tables 17-23 show the proportion 
of halfgroats in Pre-Treaty series A-C (1351 — c. 1352) exceeding the proportions in series D-E 
(c. 1352-1355/6) and F-G (1355/6- 1361) in five of the seven hoards. 74 The exceptions to this 
rule are the Grantham and Attenborough hoards, which have the smallest number of coins 
and hence arguably the most unreliable statistics. The Reigate 1990 hoard, which has by far 
the largest numbers of coins, shows a clear break between the high percentage of halfgroats 
in Series A-C and the lower figures in Series D-E and F-G, which are very similar to each 
other. It seems that there was a relatively large output of halfgroats in the early stages of the 
new coinage of 1351 and that the proportion of halfgroals was reduced in c. 1352 to a level 
that may have been sustained after the first appearance of stipulated proportions in the inden- 
ture of 1355. If the indenture proportions of 1355 for groats and halfgroats (13.5% and 27% 
by number, respectively) were adhered to practice, then the Reigate data would suggest that 
halfgroats supplied more than 27% of the output by number in 1351 — c. 1352. The missing ele- 
ment in this hypothesis is the penny, which does not feature very strongly in the hoard data. 
It is difficult to detect a consistent trend in the penny percentages, which are based upon rel- 
atively small numbers of coins. The Series D-E percentage is the highest of the three periods 
in the Coventry and Grantham hoards, but it is lowest in the Durham and Attenborough 
hoards. The die study data already discussed suggest that the penny outputs actually achieved 
in 1355-61 and 1369-77 were much lower than the outputs allocated to the penny by the 
indentures. 75 


TABLE 17. Durham 1930 hoard (o I360) w 


Period 

4d. 

2d. 

Id. 

Total 

Pre-Treaty A-C 

19 (39%) 

21 (43%) 

9(18%) 

49 

Pre-Treaty D-E 

33 (72%) 

10 (22%) 

3 (7%) 

46 

Pre-Treaty F-G 

8 (42%) 

6(32%) 

5 (26%) 

19 

Total 

60 

37 

17 

114 


” Archibald with Cherry 1967. 

,4 Allen 2003, 1S5-6, discusses the chronology of the Pro-Treaty coinage. 
75 See pp. 199-200. 

Lawrence 1931 . 
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TABLE 18. Beulah Hill hoard (c. 1365) 77 


Period 

4d. 

2d. 

Id. 

Total 

Pre-Treaty A-C 

33 (70%) 

14(30%) 

0 

47 

Pre-Treaty D-E 

23 (92%) 

2 (8%) 

0 

25 

Pre-Treaty F-G 

31 (86%) 

5 (14%) 

0 

36 

Total 

87 

19 

0 

108 


TABLE 

19. Coventry 

1967 hoard (c.1365) 78 


Period 

4d. 

2d. 

Id 

Total 

Pre-Treaty A-C 

13 (27%) 

27 (55%) 

9(18%) 

49 

Pre-Treaty D-E 

14 (26%) 

18 (33%) 

22 (41%) 

54 

Pre-Treaty F-G 

1 1 (58%) 

6 (32%) 

2(11%.) 

19 

Total 

38 

51 

33 

122 


TABLE 20. 

Grantham hoard ( c ; 1 375-0 1 380) 7 ° 


Period 

4d. 

2d 

Id. 

Total 

Pre-Treaty A-C 

19(51%) 

12 (32%,) 

6(16%,) 

37 

Pre-Treaty D-E 

9 (33%) 

11 (41%,) 

7 (26%) 

27 

Pre-Treaty F-G 

16(67%,) 

3 (13%) 

5 (21%,) 

24 

Total 

44 

26 

18 

88 

TABLE 2 

1. Attenborough hoard 

(c.1420) 80 


Period 

4d. 

2d 

Id 

Total 

Pre-Treaty A-C 

3 (8%) 

18(49%,) 

16(43%,) 

37 

Pre-Treaty D-E 

5 ( 1 5%) 

17(50%) 

12(35%,l 

34 

Pre-Treaty F-G 

1 (5%) 

5 (26%) 

13 (68%,) 

19 

Total 

9 

40 

41 

90 


TABLE 22. Reigate 1972 hoard (r. 1455) sl 


Period 

4d. 

2d 

Id. 

Total 

Pre-Treaty A-C 

24 (60%,) 

16(40%,) 

0 

40 

Pre-Treaty D-E 

25 (78%) 

7 (22%,) 

0 

32 

Pre-Treaty F-G 

1 7 (85%,) 

3 (15%,) 

0 

20 

Total 

66 

26 

0 

92 

TABLE 23. Reigate 

1990 hoard 

(C145S)* 2 


Period 

4d 

2d 

Id 

Total 

Pre-Treaty A-C 

1 14 (32%,) 

233 (66%,) 

4(1%,) 

351 

Pre-Treaty D-E 

165 (63%) 

97 (37%) 

2(1%,) 

264 

Pre-Treaty F-G 

69 (62%,) 

42 (38%,) 

1 (1%,) 

112 

Total 

348 

372 

7 

727 


77 Dolley 1953. 

7S Archibald 1973 

74 Cook 1996. the data in Table 20 exclude one penny not attributable to one of the three periods, 

80 Archibald with MacCormick 1969. 

81 Archibald 1978. 

*• I am extremely grateful to Dr Barrie Cook, who has provided statistics from his study of the Reigate 1990 hoard m 
advance of publication. Twenty-five London pennies of 1351-77 could not be attributed to a specific coinage (Pre-Treaty, Treats 
or Post-Treaty). 
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Any attempt to use hoard evidence to detect changes in the proportions of the silver 
denominations after 1361 must be severely hampered by the decline in the numbers of 
London mint coins in hoards during the remainder of the fourteenth century, in a period of 
declining mint output. 83 In the Attenborough hoard the figures fall from 90 in 1351-61 to 
42 in a much longer period in 1361-99, and the Reigate 1972 hoard figures drop from 92 in 
1351-61 to only 6 in 1361-99. The best hope of usable data for the groat and halfgroal is 
provided by the Reigate 1990 hoard, where the numbers of London mint coins before and 
after 1361 are so much greater. The data in Table 24 seem to indicate that the groat had a 
smaller share of output compared with the halfgroat in 1361-69 than in c. 1352-1361. This 
is consistent with the decline in the proportion of groats in the indentures from 13.5% by 
number in 1355-61 to 8.6% in 1361-69, which is a fall of 36%, far exceeding the 15% reduc- 
tion of the proportion of halfgroats, from 27.0% to 22.9% by number. 84 The figures for the 
Post -Treaty coinage of 1369-77 and the reign of Richard II (1377-99) are too small for 
meaningful analysis. 


TABLE 24. London mint coins of 1 351-99 in the Reigate 
1990 hoard 


Period 

4d. 

2d. 

Id. 

Toud 

Pre-Treaty A-C 

1 14 (32%) 

233 (66%) 

4 (1%) 

351 

Pre-Treaty D-G 

234 (62%) 

139 (37%) 

3 (1%) 

376 

1361-69 

30 (52%) 

27 (47%) 

1 (2%) 

58 

1369-77 

3 

5 

2 

10 

1377-99 

9 

5 

0 

14 

Total 

390 

409 

10 

S09 


The data from the Attenborough hoard in Table 25 provide valuable evidence of the pro- 
duction of relatively large numbers of halfpence in 1377-1412, in apparent contradiction of 
the frequent parliamentary complaints in this period about the failure to mint sufficient quan- 
tities of halfpence and farthings. 83 No halfpence were struck in 1369-77, and there are no 
halfpence of 1412-22 in the Attenborough hoard, but 32 of the 34 London mint coins of 
1377-1412 belong to this denomination. 


TABLE 25. London mint coins of 1351-1422 in the Attenborough hoard 


Period 

4d. 

2d. 

Id. 

‘Ad. 

Total 

1351-61 

9 

40 

41 

0 

90 

1361-69 

0 

3 

8 

1 

12 

1369-77 

0 

2 

? 

0 

4 

1377-99 

0 

0 

1 

25 

26 

1399-1412 

0 

0 

1 

786 

8 

1412-22 

5 

1 

1 

0 

7 

Total 

14 

46 

54 

33 

147 


Numbers of London mint silver coins in the two Reigate hoards increase substantially after 
the weight reduction of 1411/12, which marked the beginning of a period of greatly increased 
output, and between 1422 and c, 1440 there are also large numbers of coins from the Calais 
mint. 87 Tables 26 and 27 summarize the data provided by the hoards from 1412 to the depo- 
sition of the hoards c. 145 5. 88 The London figures from the Reigate 1 990 hoard seem to suggest 


Seen. 22. 

* See Table I (p. 191). 

H See pp. 192-3. 

M Archibald with MacCornnck 1969, 75. lists a Richard 1 I/Henry IV mule halfpenny with 'Rev. die of Henry IV Heavy (?) 
Coinage'. 

57 Average annual output of silver at the London mint rose from only £194 in 1399-1408 to £4.365 in 141 1-22 and £2.981 
in 1422-30. The activity of the Calais mint between 1422 and c. 1440 is discussed by Spulford 1979 and Woodhcad 1979. 
ss In Tables 26-28 data for the Annulet issue include the Annulet-Trefoil issue. 



an overall increase in the proportion of groats between the Annulet issue of 1422 -c. 1430 and 
the period of Henry Vi's Rosette-Mascle to Trefoil issues (c. 1 430— e. 1445), and a correspon- 
ding decline in halfgroats. s ‘ J The Reigate 1972 hoard may also provide some equivocal evi- 
dence of an increase in the proportion of groats c. 1430, although the numbers of halfgroats 
in each period are small and arguably unreliable as a source of statistics. The Calais data in 
Table 27 show the same trend, with rising percentages of groats after the end of the Annulet 
issue. It seems that the shortage of smaller denominations in the output of the royal mints 
depicted by the parliamentary petition of 1423-24 actually got worse after c. 1430. 


TABLE 26. London mint coins of 1412 c 1455 in the Reigate 1972 and 1990 hoards 


Period 

Reigate 1972 
4d. 

2d. 

Id. 

Total 

Reigate 1990 

4d. 2d. 

Id. 

Total 

1412-22 

58 (100%) 

0 

0 

58 

285 (79%) 69(19%) 

9 (2%) 

363 

Annulet 

38 (88%) 

5(12%) 

0 

43 

169 (82%) 31(15%) 

7 (3%) 

207 

Rosette-Muscle to Trefoil 

33 (97%) 

1 (3%) 

0 

34 

313(88%) 39(11%) 

4(1%) 

356 

Leaf-Pellet to Cross-Pellet 

56 (95%) 

3 (5%) 

0 

59 

75 (90%) 5 (6%) 

3 (4%) 

83 

Total 

185 

9 

0 

194 

1.232 553 

33 

1.818 

TABLE 27. 

Calais mint coins of 1422-c. 1 

1440 in the Reigate 1972 and 1990 hoards 


Period 

Re i "ate 1972 

4d 

2d. 

Id. 

Total 

Reigate 1990 

4d 2d 

Id 

Total 

Annulet 

413 (89%) 

50(11%) 

0 

463 

1,780(75%) 554 (23%) 

37 (2%) 

2.371 

Rosette-Mascle to Trefoil 

238 (96%) 

10(4%) 

0 

248 

1,395 (84%) 250(15%) 

16(1%) 

1,661 

Total 

651 

60 

0 

711 

3,175 804 

53 

4.032 


The data for gold coins in the Fishpool hoard in Table 28 seem to provide further evi- 
dence of a shift towards the largest denominations after the end of the Annulet issue in 
c. 1430. The percentage of nobles in the London mint data increases from 78% in the 
Annulet issue to 93% in Rosette-Mascle to Trefoil, and the half noble disappears from the 
figures altogether from the introduction of Leaf-Pellet in c. 1445 to 1464. Eighty-four 
London coins in this last period include just one quarter noble. The figures also seem to 
suggest that there was a greater effort to produce the half and quarter noble in the period 
of the Annulet issue ( 1 422— c. 1 430) than in 1412-22. The combined percentage of half and 
quarter nobles in the pyx trial of 1414 (69.2%) is actually significantly higher than the figure 
from the indentures of 1422-34 (55.5%), but the proportions seen in the pyx trial period of 
1413-14 may not have been sustained until 1422. 


TABLE 28. Gold coins in the Fishpool hoard (c. 1464) 


Period 

London 




Calais 




Noble 

‘A noble 

'/< noble 

Total 

Noble 

'A noble 

’/t noble Total 

1351-1412 

27 

2 

0 

29 

3 

2 

0 5 

1412-22 

294 (97%) 

8 (3%) 

1 (0.3%) 

303 




Annulet 

320 (78%) 

72 (18%) 

17 (4%) 

409 

55 (89%) 

7(11%) 

0 62 

Rosette Muscle to Trefoil 

62 9 " (93%) 

5 (7%) 

0 

67 

3 

0 

0 3 

Leaf-Pellet to Unmarked 

21 

0 

0 

21 




1461-64 

62 

0 

1 

63 




Total 

786 

87 

19 

892 

61 

9 

0 70 


** Woodhead 1996, 29-30. 80-4. proposes a chronology of the coinage of Henry V! which is used here. Whitton 1938-41. 
403, 413 14, associated the inlroduclion of the Leaf-Pellet issue with the appointment of Robert Manleld as master of the 
London and Calais mints on 1 3 Dec. 1445, arguing that the common Leaf-Pellet halfpence were the coins issued under the terms 
of the parliamentary provisions of 1445. The issue of the new coins was actually intended to start on 8 April 1446. 

Including three coins described as "New type. Leaf at left of shield, Irefoil as sword pommel, pellet, and trefoils in rev. 
legend' (Archibald with Cherry 1967, 142). 
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Conclusion 

The indentures of 1 355 and 1 356 allocated fixed proportions of the London mint’s silver to the 
groats halfgroat, penny and halfpenny, but the die study of London pence indicates that the 
actual output of pence in 1355-61 was much less than the indentures stipulated. 91 Figures 
from the Reigate 1990 hoard clearly indicate that the relative proportions of the groats and 
halfgroats were the same in c. 1352-1355 as in 1355-61, and that the halfgroat had a larger 
share of the combined groat and halfgroat output in 1351 — c, 1352 than it had after c. 1352. 92 
From 1361 the indentures specify the proportions of the gold denominations, and they allo- 
cate smaller shares of the silver output to the groat, halfgroat and penny than before, while 
the allocation for the halfpenny was more than doubled, and a requirement to mint 1001b. of 
farthings every year was added in 1363. 93 Data from the Reigate 1990 hoard certainly suggest 
a decline in the groat’s share of output in 136 1-69 94 The results of the die study of London 
pence are inconclusive in 1361-69, but they might be consistent with the enforcement of the 
indenture allocation of silver output to pence in this period. The die study gives a clearer indi- 
cation that penny output fell far below the indenture specification in 1369-77. 95 Production 
of the halfpenny seems to have ceased altogether in 1369-77, although this denomination was 
allocated one twelfth of the total weight of bullion in the indentures of 1361-94, equivalent 
to 22.9 per cent of the total number of coins issued. 96 Webb Ware’s die study of the silver 
coinage of 1377-99 suggests that the penny’s share of output declined even further in this 
period, and groat production may have been suspended altogether in the early 1380s, possi- 
bly as a result of the parliamentary enquiry of 1381-82. The perceived shortage of halfpence 
and farthings referred to by the parliamentary petitions of 1379, 1380, 1394 and 1402, and in 
the enquiry of 1381-82, does not necessarily indicate a failure to implement the indenture 
allocation of output to halfpence after 1377. The figures from the Attenborough hoard 
clearly indicate that a relatively high proportion of the London mint’s silver output of 
1377-1412 was devoted to halfpence, and Webb Ware’s die study suggests that the farthing 
had a larger share of output by number in 1 377-99 than the halfgroat or the penny. 97 The 
indentures of 1363, 1371 and 1372 stipulated the production of 100 lb weight of farthings 
each year, but this disappeared from the indentures in 1394. The statutory requirement of 
1402 to strike one third of the mint’s silver into halfpence and farthings might have been 
observed in practice, but supplies of silver were very limited at this time. 98 Production of 
groats seems to have been suspended for a second time in 1399-1412. 

The proportions of the denominations disappear from the indentures between e. 1409 and 
1422, but the record of the pyx trial of 1413-14 seems to show the gold and silver denomina- 
tions from the noble to the penny being produced in new sets of fixed proportions, with an 
additional allocation of silver to the halfpenny and farthing." The brief period of less than 
a year covered by the 1413-14 pyx trial is the only period between 1351 and 1485 for which 
we have reliable information about the proportions of the denominations actually produced, 
and these proportions may not have been achieved throughout the reign of Henry V (14 1 3-22). 
The proportions of the denominations were again specified by the indentures from 1422 to 
1445, but a parliamentary petition of 1423-24 complained about the shortage of coins 
smaller than the noble and groat. 100 The numbers of dies supplied to Calais in 1427-31 sug- 
gest that the groat had a larger share of output than was required by indenture, and that the 
relatively generous indenture allocations of output to halfpence and farthings were not being 


91 See Tables I and II (pp. 191, 200). 

9i See Table 23 (p. 204). 

Sec Tables 1 and 2 (pi 191). 
w See Table 24 (p. 205). 

M Sec Table 1 1 (p. 200). 

% Sec Table I (p. 191). 
w See Tables 12 and 25 (pp. 200, 205). 

98 The London mint's oulpul in 1402/3 was only £162. and the annual average for 1399-1408 is £148 
* Sec Tables 3-4 (p. 1 95). 

See Tables 1-2 (p. 191). 
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honoured in practice. 101 Data from the Fishpool hoard and the two Reigatc hoards seem to 
indicate that the failure to mint sufficient quantities of the smaller denominations in gold and 
silver got worse after c. 1430, although there was a brief boost to halfpenny output in 1446. 102 
The proportions of the gold and silver denominations in Edward IV’s first reign light coinage 
of 1464/5 70 are obscure at present, but Webb Ware’s die studies show that the angel domi- 
nated gold outputs from 1470 to 1485, and that the groat was dominant in the silver coinage 
of Richard 111 (1483-85). 103 The proportions attested by documentary evidence between 1351 
and 1485 are summarized in Table 29. 


TABLE 29. Proportions in documentary sources 


Dale(s) 

Source 

Percentage of gold 
Noble ‘A noble 

1 coins 
noble 

Percentage of silver coins 
4d. 2d. Id. 

or weight of silv 
Ad. 

er 

Vul 

1355-61 

Indentures 

_ 

_ 

_ 

13.5 

27.0 

48.6 

10.8 

_ 

1361-63 

Indentures 

16.7 

50.0 

33.3 

8.6 

22.9 

45.7 

22.9 

_ 

1363-94 

Indentures 

16.7 

50.0 

33.3 

8.6 

22.9 

45.7 

22.9 

100 lb 
per annum 

1 394 -r. 1409 

Indentures 

16.7 

50.0 

33.3 

8.6 

22.9 

45.7 

22.9 

- 

1402 

Statute 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Sixth of 
total weight 

Sixth of 
total weight 

1413-14 

Pyx trial 104 

30.8 

31.5 

37.7 

27.3 

36.4 

36.4 

Fixed weight per annum? 

1422^15 

Indentures 

44.4 

33.3 

2~> 

7.1 

14.3 

21.4 

28.6 

28.6 


It must be emphasized that the conclusions presented here refer to the outputs of the royal 
mints only, and not to the proportions of the denominations in the English currency in cir- 
culation, which was composed of coins of various ages from the ecclesiastical as well as the 
royal mints, supplemented by foreign coins serving as substitutes of English coins. 105 
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GOLD IS THE STRENGTH. THE SINN EWES OF THE WORLD’.' 
CONTINENTAL GOLD AND TUDOR ENGLAND 

RICHARD K.ELLEHER 


Introduction 

The tradition of using gold currency in these islands dates back as far as the late Iron Age, 
with the impetus for the first indigenous production of gold coins derived from continental 
predecessors. The 'Gallo-Belgic' coins, from north-west Gaul, are widely agreed to have been 
the first gold coins to find use in Britain, and it was from the design of these that the indige- 
nous Iron Age staters were copied and adapted. 2 The Roman period saw gold coinage used 
much more widely as an entire currency system was imported to Britain, with first the aureus 
and later the solidus circulating as the high-value coin of Empire. In the late sixth century 
gold tremisses from Merovingian France began to be imported into Kent and the Thames 
valley, and this led to the development of the Anglo-Saxon thrymsas in the seventh century. 

Gold from the Islamic east. Byzantium and Italy inspired the kings of the Middle Ages to 
look to produce their own coinages, and as England’s mercantile links with the near continent 
developed so the appearance of coins from continental neighbours increased. Gold coin was 
becoming an increasingly important requirement of the burgeoning powers of north-west 
Europe in the medieval period. Though none had yet struck their own native gold denomina- 
tions, documentary sources at least point to Islamic and Byzantine gold coins in use from the 
twelfth century, largely for ceremonial and ecclesiastical payments and for the financing of 
military campaigns. The presence of 'Oboli de Muse’ (Almohad dinars) in the England of 
Richard I serve to clarify an increasing need for larger denomination coinages.' and docu- 
mentary evidence alludes to the circulation of Byzantine bezants in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries. 4 Henry III zealously sought to fill his coffers with such specie and was eventually 
to issue his own gold penny, largely based on the Florentine florin, in 1257. 5 Though an 
unsuccessful enterprise in the short-term, this was a requirement that would not go away and 
Edward III, after an unsuccessful first attempt, struck gold in his own name from 1344. 
From this time forward every English monarch would strike specie in gold. Up until the 
middle of the fifteenth century the volume of foreign coins entering the English currency was 
modest, and it was the Tudor period that saw waves of foreign gold begin to enter the country. 
This survey will examine finds of foreign gold coins from Tudor England to ascertain their 
prevalence, use and impact upon the English currency. 

Background 

In the Tudor period gold coins circulated amongst those fortunate enough to be in contact 
with them, and it comes as little surprise that foreign gold coins, in this case from the near 
continent, entered the circulating medium. How this occurred and to what extent, and what 
evidence exists to interrogate the condition of the currency with regards to foreign gold, will 
be discussed below. 


Acknowledgements: The author is grateful to Barrie Cook, Jane Poslans. Ian Leins and David Symons for comment, on a draft 
version of this paper, 

1 Opening line from Thomas Dekker's Old Forlunalus ( 1 600) taken from Muldrew 2001 . 1 14. 

: See de Jersey 1996. 15-19. for an overview and Burnett 1995 for discussion of 'Gallo-Belgic' coinage in Britain. 

3 Grierson 1951, 75-81. 

J Cook 1999b. 

5 The situation is well summarised in Woodhead 1996, 2-6. 
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In the work of the Elizabethan dramatists by far the most common reference to any gold 
coin is to the ‘French crown ’. 4 * 6 * In A Midsummer Night’s Dream it appears thus: 

Quince. You can play no part but Pyramus; for Pyramus is a sweet-faced man; a proper man, as one shall see 

in a summer’s day; a most lovely gentleman-like man: therefore you must needs play Pyramus. 

Bottom. Well, I will undertake it. What beard were I best to play it in? 

Quince. Why. what you will. 

Bottom. I will discharge it in either your straw-colour beard, your orange-tawny beard, your purple-in-grain 

beard, or your French-crown-colour beard, your perfect yellow. 

Quince. Some of your French crowns have no hair at all, and then you will play bare-faced . . ? 

This dialogue concerning the shade of beard that would best serve Bottom in his portrayal 
of Pyramus serves as a useful literary basis from which to reflect upon the extent to which 
continental gold impacted upon the specie of top-end coinage in Tudor England . 8 For the 
purposes of this survey, the period from the accession of Henry Tudor to the death of 
Elizabeth I provides a defined period of time in which we start to see new developments 
emerging. An increasing quantity of foreign coin, especially gold, was entering the country 
up to the end of Elizabeth’s reign, after which foreign gold coin is virtually absent from the 
currency . 9 There was also a palpable shift in the attitude of royal officialdom in dealing with 
foreign coin, both by legislating against it, and at other times grudgingly accepting these inva- 
sive monies. This was made explicit, along with references in the work of playwrights of the 
later Tudor period, in the form of an increasing proliferation of royal proclamations which 
began in the reign of Henry VIII. The ambit of this work therefore is to reassess the situa- 
tion, synthesising new find evidence and supporting data from select literary and documen- 
tary sources. The geographical area covered includes what in Tudor times were the Kingdom 
of England and the Principality of Wales; it excludes Scotland on the grounds that a separate 
monarchy and a different monetary system operated north of the border, and thus inclusion 
of the Scottish material would skew the data . 10 11 

Gold coins are a familiar feature in later sixteenth-century works and the seemingly 
ubiquitous French crown makes another appearance, in Shakespeare’s Henry IV, when 
Bullcalf gives Bardolph ‘four Harry tenne shillings in French Crownes . . .’. lf Shakespeare is 
not the only Elizabethan dramatist to mention French crowns; in Ben Jonson’s Every Man out 
of his Humour , as the protagonists await the arrival of the knight Puntarvolo and are instead 
presented with one of his hounds, Carlo Buffone suggests to Fastidious Brisk that 

'You should give him a French crown for it; the boy would find two better figures in that, and a good figure of 

your bounty beside.' 

‘Tut, the boy wants no crowns.’ 

’No crown; speak in the singular number and we'll believe you .’ 12 

Other mention of continental gold comes in Marlowe’s Jew of Malta, ‘And yet I’ll give her 
many a golden cross, with Christian posies round about the ring ’. 13 The ‘golden cross’ here 


4 The: ierm ‘French crown’ appears to have been used as an umbrella term for many of the foreign gold coins that circulat- 

ed at the time and that bore some resemblance to the oflicial French specie {Allen and Dtmsian 1938-40, 294-5). 

’ William Shakespeare, A Midsummer A tight's Dream , I. ii. 

s Allen and Dunstan suggest that (his reference to a ‘bald’ French crown, i.e. having no hair, implies that there were two 
qualities of crown circulating at the time, bald and otherwise. They further suggest that this ‘baldness’ originated from the dull, 
reddish colour of crowns that were struck in a baser gold alloy and thus revealed more obvious degradation after being in cir- 
culation. as Flemish guilders did. Other references to bald crowns are found in Henry f V, pi. 1 and King Lear and in Jonson’s 

The Case is Altered (Allen and Dunstan 1958-40. 295-6). 

* Kent 1985, 395. 

10 The Scots material is comparatively much more numerous and will be the subject of a subsequent paper, as will the sti- 
ver. billon and copper coinage for England and Wales in the same period. 

11 William Shakespeare, Henry IV, 111. ii. 236 (1597). ‘Harry ten shillings' are the base half-sovereigns. Allen and Dunstan 
1938-40. 289, suggest that French crowns were probably the rough equivalent of these in value. 

l - Ben Jonson, Every Man oat of His Humour. It i. (1599). 

11 Allen and Dunstan 1 938-40. 297. suggest that many gold coin reverses could lit ibis description. 
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refers to an unspecified gold coin. In Jonson, a ‘chequin' appears, 14 and in Hemv V, a 
Portuguese 'moy' is mentioned. 15 These examples clearly indicate a certain knowledge and 
experience of foreign gold coins, but do finds of coins themselves back up this idea? 

From a numismatic perspective our understanding has been that continental gold can 
hardly have been a prominent feature of the circulating medium. 16 However, these literary 
examples, coupled with the number of proclamations issued (especially under Elizabeth I) 
which deal in some way with foreign gold, are sufficient in number to suggest that we take a 
second look at this assumption. In 1983 Mayhew posed the question whether the glut of new 
continental gold finds which had begun to become more conspicuous (both in hoards and 
increasingly as single finds) could potentially alter our understanding of the significance these 
coins played in the currency. 17 Mayhew also speculated whether this spate of finds would be 
able to tell us ‘whether sixteenth-century foreign gold was quite plentiful in Britain, as the 
rash of recent finds suggested, or whether it was more usually confined to the merchant com- 
munity in the larger trading towns’. 18 In the intervening twenty-three years, the increased 
appreciation of the contribution made by stray losses combined with the notable rise in the 
recording of single finds should have brought us to a place where we can re-evaluate the 
position with some confidence. 

Of the English and Welsh coin finds in Mayhew ’s 1983 survey a total of six casual finds are 
mentioned, to which the present author can add another four that had been discovered by that 
dale. In the period from 1983 to 2006 a further twelve finds have been added to the corpus (see 
Appendix 1). These new finds have largely been recorded through the Coin Register and in 
more recent years via the Portable Antiquities Scheme. What this small dataset makes clear is 
that the increased recording of finds has almost doubled the known number of examples in just 
under a quarter of a century. Figure 1 shows the stray losses plotted geographically. They show 
a bias towards the east coast of England, with most falling east of a line from the Solent to the 
Humber estuary. Only the Sheffield and Meriden examples are located in central England, and 
there are three coastal finds (one in south-west Wales and two in Cornwall) to the west. The 
picture suggests that the majority of the coins entered the country through the ports of the 
south and east and diffused inland from there. The west coast coins are likely to have entered 
circulation via trading ships from the Iberian peninsular and been lost thereafter, though 
considering their coastal findspots derivation from wrecked vessels cannot be ruled out. 

Only one coin appears which was minted in the thirty years between 1550 and 1580. A 
proclamation of 1559 prohibiting the export of all gold and coin over the £4 permitted for 
merchants suggests that there was an urgent need to remedy the lack of quality currency 
which had resulted from the debasement in the earlier part of the century driving the good 
money, and gold, abroad. 19 

The hoard locations are comparatively more evenly distributed than the single finds, with 
a more regular, though modest, national coverage. Central England and the Lincolnshire and 
Yorkshire coast display a distinct lack of hoards with a foreign element. The west coast shows 
an appreciable concentration with the two Cornish and one Welsh example, and the sites fur- 
ther inland at Cefn Garw and Sherborne. The return to fine standards under Edward VI and 
Mary made it more feasible for foreign gold to circulate and all but two of the hoards dis- 
cussed here were deposited from the 1550s. De-hoarding of good quality gold could explain 
the lack of 1544-60 hoards which is seen generally for the period, with Brown and Dolley 
recording just four examples. 20 French coins minted after 1515 are not found, other than in 


14 This is identified as an Italian zecchmo (Allen and Dunslan 1938 40. 289). 

This is identified as a Portuguese gold coin of an unspecified denomination (Allen and Dunstan 1938-40. 297). Moy is a 
contraction of moeda' meaning gold coin. 

,r ' Challis 1978,216. 

11 Mayhew 1983, 261-3. 

18 Mayhew 1983, 263. Spufford suggests that the majority of money in England in the sixteenth century was to be found 
concentrated in London and ihe seaports, and that gold coin specifically was more an urban feature and rarely to be found in 
the countryside (Spull'ord 1999, 385-6). 

■* Hughes and Larkin 1964-69 (hereafter Proclamations), No. 457. 

Brown and Dolley 1971. 22. 
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1. Framlingham, Suffolk. 

2. Helford Estuary, Cornwall. 

3. Horsley Cross, Essex, 

4. Great Horsley, Essex. 

5. Sheffield, S. Yorks. 

6. Meriden, West Midlands. 

7. Rushford, Norfolk. 

8. Lamphey, Dyfed. 

9. Alfriston, Sussex. 

10, South Downs, near Brighton. Sussex, 

11. Thames foreshore, London. 


12. Tolland, Isle of Wight. 

13. Sussex Weald. 

14. Brookland. Kent, 

15. Harlow Common, Essex. 

16. Fishloft, Lines. 

1 7. Ketsby. Lines. 

18. Praa Sands, Cornwall. 

19. Great Bookham, Surrey. 

20. Oxford. 

21. Eaton Bray, Bucks. 

22. Whillon, Suffolk. 
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KEY TO HOARD FINDSPOTS 

1. Sherborne, Dorset. 

2. Cefn Garvv. Monmouthshire. 

3. Streat, Sussex. 

4. Bisham Abbey, Maidenhead, Berks. 

5. Bearpark, Durham. 

6. Shocklach, Cheshire. 


7. Ely, Catnbs. 

8. West Wycombe, Bucks. 

9. Margam Beach, West Glamorgan 

10. Pratt Sands, Cornwall. 

11. Mounts Bay. Cornwall. 


hoards, and Portuguese coins tend westward, suggestive of the continuing importance of 
Bristol as a focal port. Challis notes records of seizures of coin being illegally exported, much 
of which was foreign gold: French and Burgundian crowns, Spanish pistolets, Portuguese 
cruzados, ducats from Venice, Castile, Hungary and Portugal, guilders from Flanders and the 
Rhineland, and many other less common coins such as portigues and saluts. 2! Most of these 
coins occur as finds in this survey (excepting the guilders and saluts). 


French coins 

At the opening of the sixteenth century the threat of an English invasion of France was 
enough of a reality that the French kings made substantial payments to the English Treasury 
to avoid this prospect. (French concerns had become more focused on their neighbours to the 
south and east. The House of Anjou had maintained a claim to Naples since the 1470s and 
one of the first acts of Francis I upon his succession was to engage in campaigning in Italy.) 22 
There had been a steady flow of French coin entering England as a result of arrangements 
regulated by the treaties of Picquiny in 1475 and Etaples in 1492. A proportion of this went 
to the mint for recoinage, but some was retained and used to repay debts abroad and in pay- 
ing foreign nationals. 23 Some coins may well have filtered down into circulation via such 
sources. French crowns entering the coffers of Henry VIII peaked at a sum as high as 200,000 
crowns in one year alone. 24 These payments were in the form of the ecu d’or au soleil (the 
French crown), of which there are seven single finds from England. These have mostly been 
made in the south and east of the country, with the furthest outliers on the Isle of Wight in 
the west and at Sheffield to the north. 

French coins form the largest group found in England and Wales from any single continen- 
tal state (36.4% of the single finds) and this is probably not surprising since they, along with 
coins from Flanders, had the shortest distance to travel of specie from any European mint. 
There are eight hoards of the period which contain continental gold coin and three of these, 
Streat (Sussex), Bearpark (Durham) and Ely (Cambs.), include French issues. 25 The Streat 
hoard (deposited 1560-1) contained a single ecu of Louis XI, this coin being the earliest in 
the hoard. Two coins, one of which was an ecu of Francis I, came from excavations at 
Bearpark in Durham and these were found in such close proximity that they are probably 
associated, 26 being either a small hoard or purse loss. The Ely hoard, deposited in the late six- 
teenth century and discovered in c. 1733, consisted almost entirely of French coins (14 ecus or 
demi-ecus au soleil) and spanned most of the reigns from Louis XI to Henry III. It thus com- 
prised issues struck over the best part of a century, with a single angel of Henry VII included 
in the group. The composition of the Ely hoard is so different to the other examples that there 
is a strong possibility that this hoard was taken from circulation in France and deposited 
shortly after its owner came to England. 


:i Challis 1978, 297. 

~ Francis defeated the Swiss in Milanese service ai the Battle of Marignano (Melegnano). in northern Italy, and occupied 
Milan (Hagcn-Jahnkc and Walburg 1985. plate 4). 

See for example Kent 2000, 366. where the suggestion is made that French crowns were retained in ihcir original form 
and used in large overseas pay men ts such as for the first instalment of Margaret Tudor's dowry in 1504. when 5000 'crouncs of 
soleills’ were paid. See also Kent 2005 and Challis 1978. 198-206. This kind of arrangement was nothing new. In the fourteenth 
century the ransom of King John 11 of France arrived in the form of ecus and the dowry of Violante Visconti came in florins, 
some of which were reminted into English coin, but most were retained in Ihc chamber treasury to be used as the king instruct- 
ed (Cook 1989, 130-2). The New Year list of gifts received by Elizabeth for 1561-2 included two money gifts of foreign coins. 
Among the peeresses the Duchess of Somerset gave £ 1 4 in 'royalls and ducketts' in a black and silver purse, while Lord Hunsdon. 
the Queen's cousin, gave £13 6s. 8d. in ‘double duckctls' in a purse of crimson silk (Doran 2003. 104). I am grateful lo Barrie 
Cook for bringing this reference lo my attention. 

* Challis 1978, 187. 

- s Details of these hoards will be found in Appendix 2. nos 3. 5 and 7. 

* Mayhew 1983, 262. 
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TABLE 1 . French coin finds by ruler 



Casual finds 

Si ICO! 

Bearpark 

Ely 

Total 

Louis XI (1461-75) 

3(4)* 

1 

0 

0 

4(5)* 

Charles VIII (1493-08) 

I 

0 

0 

2 

3 

Louis XII (1498-1515) 

3(4)* 

0 

0 

1 

4(5)* 

Francis I (1515-47) 

0 

0 

1 

4 

5 

Charles IX (1560-74) 

0 

0 

0 

5 

5 

Henry 111(1574-89) 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Total 

8 

1 

1 

13 

23 

* One coin could not be 

attributed with certainty, other 

than to say i 

t was of either Louis XI 


or XII. 

The popularity of the French crown did not go unnoticed, and in 1526 Henry VIII and his 
Council introduced the crown of the rose in direct imitation of it, in order to remove it from 
circulation. The crown of the rose was valued at 45. 6d., the same as the French crown, but 
it was almost immediately replaced by the crown of the double rose, valued at 5s. and struck 
from 22 carat fine gold instead of the 23c 3'/:gr fine used before. 27 The crown soleil was first 
legislated for in 1522, when it was made current at 45. 6d., 28 and maintained this value until 
1 539 when it was raised to 45. 8 dr* In 1550, under Edward VI, French crowns were raised to 
Is., but just three months later they were reduced to 6s. 4d., 30 at which value they remained 
under Mary. 31 In October 1560, under Elizabeth, French crowns were reduced to 6s., 32 and 
by November of the same year all foreign gold coin other than French, Flemish and 
Burgundian crowns were outlawed. 33 The Ely hoard is somewhat incongruous, containing as 
it does French coins of the later monarchs Francis I, Charles IX and Henry III. Only 
Bearpark yielded a coin of any of these kings. It is interesting to note that the casual losses 
were all minted before 15 15. 34 

Spanish coins 

Anglo-Spanish relations fluctuated markedly in the sixteenth century. The high points were 
the marital alliances between Henry VIII and Catherine of Aragon, and later between Mary 
and Philip II. However, with Henry’s divorce from Catherine and the severance from Rome 
and Protestant Elizabeth’s succession, the threat of war between the nations was made real. 
This culminated in the attempted invasion of England by the Armada in 1588, Given these 
connections it would have been almost impossible for some quantity of Spanish coinage not 
to have entered circulation in some way. The obvious links between the two countries are also 
reflected in the proclamations relating to coinage that were issued, with a hiatus around the 
period of Mary’s marriage to Philip of Spain. 


27 Challis 1978, 68-9. 

M Proclamations, no. 88, and reiterated in nos 95, 102, 103, 1 1 1 and 1 12. 

27 Proclamations , no. 190.5. The crown variations ‘porpentine’ and ‘dolphin* and their halves arc mentioned for the first time 
in this proclamation. 

w Proclamations, nos 364 and 367. 

51 Proclamations, nos 406 and 408. 

)2 Proclamations . no. 472. Burgundian and 'Kaiser' (Imperial) crowns are included at the same value. 

Proclamations , no. 487. 

14 A hoard of coins of Louis XI and Charles VIII was found at Dunstable, Beds, in 1835 but is omitted here as the fabric 
of the coins was not recorded at the lime. See Allen 2002, no. 274. 



TABLE 2. Spanish coin finds by ruler 



Casual finds 

Maidenhead 

Sherborne 

Sl real 

Shocklach 

Total 

Ferdinand & Isabella (1474-1504) 

1 

6 

M 

1 

0 

3 }+'* 

Joanna & Charles V (1516-56) 

1 

1 

1 

0 

Philip 11(1556-98) 

1 

0 


0 

1 

2 

Total 

3 (+1) # 

7 

l 

2 

1 

14 (+ 1) # 


* The issuer of the Sherborne coin is not recorded. 

# The uncertain extra coin is a possible escudo from Suffolk. 


Spanish gold coins first appear in the proclamation of 25 May 1522, where the large ducat 
(excelente) is valued at 4 s . 6 c /. 35 In 1526 its value is increased to 4 s . 8 d. and the double-ducat 
(double excelente) appears at 95. 4 c /. 36 In 1538 the value of the large double-ducat is increased 
to 1 Orv. , and a year later this is repeated, with the large ducat proclaimed at 5. v . 37 Under Mary, 
in 1554, the double-ducat of Spain with two faces was valued at 135. 4d. and the ducat of 
Spain with two faces at 65. 8 c/. 3S In Elizabeth’s reign an illustrated proclamation valuing pis- 
tolets at 55 . 10 d. declares that only four types of pistolet were to be valid, and two of these 
were Spanish - the ducat and the escudo . 39 On 15 November 1560 all Spanish coins were out- 
lawed. As far as the hoards are concerned Spanish coins were present in those from Sherborne 
(Dorset), Streat (Sussex), Maidenhead and Shocklach (Cheshire), Apart from the 
Maidenhead coins only single examples have been found in each of the other hoards and as 
stray losses. The strays were found at Meriden (West Midlands), Alfriston (Sussex) and Great 
Bookham (Surrey), with a possible example from Whitton (Suffolk). 


Italian coins 

As early as the twelfth century the English government was aware of the gold coins of the 
Italian states, which were to provide the impetus and design prototypes for the attempts by 
Henry III and later Edward III to introduce an indigenous gold coinage , 40 Italian silver coins 
first appear as English finds in the eleventh century , 41 with the most prolific being the unwel- 
come ‘galley halfpennies’ or Venetian soldini in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, which 
have been discussed by Spufford . 42 As far as gold from Italy for our period is concerned we 
have five single finds, from Framlingham (Suffolk), the ‘Sussex Weald’, Brookland (Kent), 
Harlow Common (Essex), and Oxford (Appendix 1: nos 1, 13, 14, 15 and 20), with three of 
these dating to the decades either side of 1530. The Streat hoard contained a single ducat 
of Lucca struck under Charles V, Maidenhead contained a Venetian zecchino of Doge 
Francesco Venerio , 45 and Bear park included a scudo d’oro of Pope Pius V. No hoard contains 
more than a single Italian coin and all three appear in hoards deposited in the 1550s and 
1560s. 

Royal proclamations first refer to coins from the Italian states in 1522, when the ducat 
(large) was valued at 45 . 6 c /. 44 In 1526 this value was increased to 45 . 8 c /. 45 and by 1539 it was 
5y . 46 In 1554 the pistolet was valued at 65 . 2d., but this was lowered to 5s. 10 d in 1560. 47 On 


- 5 Proclamation, no, 88. and reiterated in nos 95, 102 and 103. 

M Proclamations, no. 111. 

” Proclamations . nos 178 and 190.5. 

• v * Proclamations, no. 40S. 

M Proclamations , no. 473. 

40 Wood head 1996. Florence and Genoa were (he main producers of gold florins thanks lo I heir links with Islamic north 
Africa, with Venice striking the ducal. For the influence of Italian gold coins on their neighbours, see Lopez 1956. 219-40. 

41 Cook 1999a, 271. 

42 Spufford 1963. 132-9. 

4 -' The name 'zecchino' replaced that of the 'ducat' during the dogado of Francesco Dona I 1 545-53) (Paolucci 1 990, 61 >, 
and by 1562 ‘ducat’ referred to a silver coin only (Lane and Mueller 1985, 472). 

44 Proclamations , no. S8. and reiterated in Nos 95. 102 and 103. 

45 Proclamations, no. 111. 

44 Proclamations, no. 190.5. 

47 Proclamations, nos 412 and 472. 
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2 November 1560 an illustrated proclamation valuing pistolets at 5.s. KM declared that only 
four types were valid and two of these were Italian - the Venetian and Florentine scudi. 48 On 
15 November in the same year all such coins were outlawed. 49 


Portuguese coins 

Commerce between England and Portugal had been well established since the second half of the 
thirteenth century and one would therefore expect some coin of this earlier period to be found. 50 
Furthermore, when John III came to the throne in 1521 Portugal was the leading maritime and 
colonial power in Western Europe, 51 so it comes as no surprise to find Portuguese coin age of that 
period also entering the English circulating medium. The first to make an impact, in the thir- 
teenth century, was the silver dinhiero 52 and from the fifteenth century and into the Tudor 
period the silver chinfroes (or half-reals, sometimes called ‘dandyprats’) 53 become fairly well 
attested as both strays and in hoards. 54 Cook argues that these coins enjoyed legal status as the 
‘half-groats not being the King's coin’ which appear in proclamations of the period. 55 The first 
and only proclamation to make reference to Portuguese gold came under Mary on 4 May 1 554, 
in which cruzados of both the long and short cross variety were made legal tender at 6 s. 4 d. and 
6s.Sd. respectively. 56 However, this situation was short lived as the cruzados, along with much 
other foreign specie, were demonetised by the proclamation of 15 November 1 560. 57 

Only one Portuguese gold coin of this period has been recorded as a stray find, though they 
appear in three hoards - Sherborne, Cefn Garw and Maidenhead. Interestingly the first two 
of these hoards were deposited in the 1530s, at least twenty years before the first proclama- 
tion making them legal tender, so we can surmise, to some degree, that the proclamation came 
as a response to the fact that cruzados were already actively circulating and were in need of 
some official sanction. 58 The third example, a substantial hoard of 318 coins, all gold, con- 
tained a single portoguez (a ten-cruzado piece that is rarely encountered). 59 Boon explains the 
presence of the Portuguese coin in the Cefn Garw hoard as indicative of the trade between 
the Iberian peninsula and the Bristol channel ports. 60 Since Bristol was a leading port from 
the medieval period, at times second only to London, 61 its role as an entrepot for Portuguese 
coins is more readily explained. Though it is dangerous to make assumptions from such a 
small dataset, the Portuguese material does tend to the west, with the single find at Lamphey 
and coins in the Sherborne hoard adding to the Cefn Garw example and reinforcing this pic- 
ture of a west coast bias for Portuguese specie. Wrecked vessels at Glamorgan and Mounts 
Bay (Cornwall) have both yielded Portuguese coins (Appendix 2: nos 1 1 and 12). 


48 Proclamations., no. 473. 

48 Proclamations , no. 474. 

50 Kent 1985. 389. 

51 Hagen-Jalinke and Walburg 1985, plate 6. 

Six dinhieros have been found or excavated, sec Cook's Iberian list (Cook 1999a. 272). 

33 Grierson 1972, 80-5; Cook 1994, 71-4; Cook 1999a. 266; Allen 2002. 34. 

44 Ten chinfroes of Alfonso V appear in Cook's list (Cook 1999a, 277) and other examples occur in hoards: two each in the 
hoards from Hartford (Hunts.) and Men dies ham Green (Suffolk), and one each from Downham (Lancs.) and Leighton Buzzard 
(see Cook 1994. 70-5), and from Maidstone (Kent) and the ‘unknown no. 10 hoard' (Allen 2002. 79-81). See also nos 307 and 
308 in the Coin Register in this volume for a chinfrao and real branco of Alfonso V. 

55 Cook 1994. 71-4. 

56 Proclamations, no. 4 1 2. 

57 Proclamations , no. 487. 

■’ 8 Cruzados and other Portuguese gold coins are a regular feature in hoards from France and the Low Countries: an 
unknown number of coins from Havre, France, dep. 1559 (Brown and Dollcy 1971, BR6; RN 4, 35 (1932). 241); fourteen from 
Tracy-Bocage, France, dep. 1561 (Brown and Dolley 1971, BR7; Chcnu 1937. 324); one from Termondc, Belgium, dep. 1562 
(Brown and Dollcy 1971, AR5; RBN 79 1927); twelve from Talmont, France, dep. 1566 (Brown and Dollcy 1971, BR9; RN 3 
(1884), 271-2); two from Joncret, Belgium, dep. l576(Brown and Dolley 1971, AR9; De Pilteurs dc Budingen 1851, 91); eight- 
een from Herentals, Belgium, dep. 1580 (Brown and Dolley 1971, AR1 1: Naster 1956, 180); unknown number of coins from 
Montesipuc-la-Consielle, France, dep. 1530s-50s (Brown and Dollcy. 1971, BR3; RN 4, 3 (1899), 108). 

53 This denomination was introduced by Manuel I in 1499 and reflects Portugal’s wealth in this period. This large imposing 
coin was struck from gold imported from West Africa. It had a fineness of 23 3/4 carats and a nominal weight of around 35 g 
They were struck at Lisbon and Porto (Hagen- Jahnke and Walburg 1985, plate 6). 

™ Boon 1986, 124-6. According to Boon this is weii attested in the port books. 

61 Milne and Hobley 1981, 103. 
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Burgundy and the Netherlands 

Burgundian coins first appeared in quantity jn England in the reign of Edward IV, in the form 
of the double patard which arrived as a result of a strengthening of bonds between Edward 
and Charles the Bold from 1469 62 Along with the double patard the gold Burgundian florin 
was also allowed to circulate and was valued at 3s. 6d ., though none have so far been found 
here. Flemish nobles are found in hoards deposited up to the 1465 recoinage, indicating the 
successful elimination of the foreign and earlier English gold by this measure. w After this 
period few Burgundian coins have been found and they only really reappear when Charles V 
succeeds to the Burgundian lands. The first hoard in which Burgundian gold coins appear is 
from Streat (deposited late 1550s), where the majority of the coins (five out of nine) were of 
Charles. Two stray losses from Lincolnshire were of Charles (Appendix 1: nos 16 and 17). The 
only other hoarded gold coins from the Low Countries come from the West Wycombe find - 
two issues imitative of the English noble and the Spanish ducat from independent 
Netherlandish states. 

Other coins 

A single Hungarian ducat of Mathias Corvinus (1458-90) was found on the Helford Estuary, 
Cornwall (Appendix 2: no. 2). The coastal findspot may indicate that this novelty derives 
from an unknown wreck, since such coins are absent from the few English hoards that do 
contain European gold. However, Hungarian coins are known to have circulated on the near- 
continent, examples having been found in hoards from Belgium, 64 The Herentals hoard 
deposited as late as 1580 contained two ducats of this king as well as two of Ladislas II and 
one each of Louis II and Ferdinand. 63 The Joncret hoard included a ducat of Ladislas II, 66 
and the Hainaut hoard contained a ‘florin’ of Mathias. 67 

The sphere of circulation that England was part of in this period means that we find fairly 
consistent sources for our foreign coin: France, Spain, the Italian states, Portugal and the Low 
Countries contribute the vast bulk of the gold encountered. This is largely explained by geo- 
graphical proximity, by trade and other fiscal relationships that existed along the western con- 
tinental seaboard, and by the visits of trading fleets from the Mediterranean. It should be 
noted that certain foreign gold coins which are found on the continent are not encountered 
in England. 


Conclusion 

Despite the relatively small number of coins, the combination of the finds evidence with that 
drawn from the contemporary proclamations allows us to propose certain conclusions. The 
comparative distribution of the hoards against the single finds is suggestive inasmuch as the 
latter cluster more readily to the eastern and southern shoreline (loosely bounded by a line 
between the Solent and the Humber), whereas the hoards, though fewer in number, are spread 
more evenly and penetrate further inland. The supposition that foreign coin came in largely 
via the major ports and thereafter diffused further into the shires seems to be validated to 
some degree by the distribution of the single losses. If indeed some of the large ransoms 
received in London were used for payments then it is likely that losses of these coins would 
cluster in London and its environs and diminish the farther one travelled from the capital. 


Spuflord 1964. 1 1 1. A convention was agreed which allowed English and Burgundian silver coins to circulate legally in 
the other's realm, with the double patard equal in value to the English groat. See Cook (1999a, 275-6) Tor a list of thirty double 
patards as single linds and excavated coins from England. 

H Allen 2002, 33. 

“ Hungarian ducats could easily have found acceptance in areas where the Venetian ducats had first become accepted 
currency since they are almost identical in weight and fineness (SpufTord, 1999. 333). 

w Brown and Dolley 1971, AR 1 1 ; RBN 102 (1956). 183. 

<* Brown and Dolley 197 1 , AR9; RBN 2. ) ( IS5I ). 92. 

‘ 7 Brown and Dolley 1971. AR I : RBN ( 1923). 105. 
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It seems that the proclamations were made in reaction to the foreign pieces in circulation 
rather than legislating for coins that the crown deemed to be of sufficient quality to allow into 
the English system. It is noteworthy that the proclamations legislate against some coins that 
have not been encountered in this survey - the carolus; the French crowns with porpentine 
and dolphin and their halves; and the Florentine scudo (although coins of other Italian states 
are found - Bolognese, Lucchese, Genoese and Papal gold coins have all come to light as 
English finds). What is clear is that the proclamations are not reliable guides to estimating the 
impact of foreign gold when judged against the finds evidence, although the 1560 demoneti- 
sation acts as a useful terminal point after which only a limited quantity of newly minted 
specie entered currency in England, though what was already circulating continued to do so 
for some years thereafter. Overall the English hoards compare favourably with the continen- 
tal mixed hoards found in France and the Low Countries, and it is possible to suggest that 
these countries shared some common elements in the foreign coins that circulated there; 
though the majority of coins in hoards in each kingdom would be indigenous issues. Hoards 
that are composed almost entirely of foreign coins (such as Sherborne, Streat and Ely) are 
usually explained as having been taken from currency abroad and deposited before their con- 
tents could be diluted by circulation here. This applies not just to England, as the hoard of 
English coins found at Angers (Maine-et-Loire) in France in 1911 shows. 68 

Comparing contemporary estimates for English and foreign gold Kent suggested that 9% 
of all coin (silver and gold) in circulation in England in the middle of the sixteenth century 
was foreign. 69 Of the hoard coins included in this survey 12% are foreign; if we count just this 
element in hoards that contain both English and foreign gold coins (and eliminate those 
hoards which are likely to have come wholly from abroad and hence to be unrepresentative of 
the circulating medium) then the figure is 8.8%. Brown and Dolley record fifteen hoards for 
our period which contain gold, of which just one (Maidenhead) contains a foreign element. 70 
Allen’s more recent list of English hoards, though terminating in 1544, shows a similar pro- 
portion. Of the 45 hoards dated 1485-1544, thirteen include gold coins and just one of these 
(Sherborne) boasts any foreign coins. 71 Hoarding is, by its nature, selective, so it is unsur- 
prising to find that few foreign coins make it into such groups; the instability of their legal 
status and acceptance would have counted against their being selected against good English 
coin. Single find data can serve as a useful control on the picture presented by the hoards, and 
records on the Portable Antiquities Scheme (PAS) database show sixteen English gold coins 
against six foreign. 72 

The paucity of finds can be compared to the situation with the bezant, of which we have 
not a single specimen, 73 although contemporary official documents state quite clearly that 
these coins were in existence in England in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. The same is 
true for the Burgundian florin, made legal tender by the agreement with Charles the Bold in 
1469, but also unknown in hoards or as chance finds. One could therefore infer that the 
paucity of find evidence for the period discussed here does not necessarily reflect the quantity 
of foreign gold pieces actually in the circulating medium at the time. We have either not yet 
recovered enough finds to flesh out the true picture or other factors have affected the survival 
rate. What we can say here is that in the last quarter of a century our dataset has doubled and 
certain trends can now be observed, as discussed above. As new finds come to light we can 
test these observations against the data, but it will only be when a statistically viable sample 
has been recovered that we will be able to draw more positive conclusions on the nature of the 
foreign gold element in the currency of Tudor England. 


68 Schneider 1968, 73-84. 
m Kent 2000. 366. citing figures in Challis 1978. 

70 Brown and Dolley 1971, 21-24; for Maidenhead see Appendix 2: no. 4. 

71 Allen 2002. 

77 h ttp;ttwww. findsihuthase. org. uk . It is possible that finders may be more likely to report the more novel or unusual coins 
because they can more easily identify the obvious English Tudor-period coinage themselves (N. Mayliew. pen. comm.) 

73 Cook 1999b. 
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APPENDIX l: SINGLE FINDS OF CONTINENTAL GOLD COINS FROM TUDOR 

ENGLAND 

(The coins have been ordered by known (or presumed) date of striking.) 

1. Benlivoglio family (1446-1506), Bologna, ducat, 

Framlingham, Suffolk [TM 285 635], 2003 (PAS: SF-10432) 

2. Matthias Corvinus, King of Hungary (1458-90), ducat, 

Belford Estuary. Cornwall (SW 755 265), 1961 (SC MB Nov. 1961; recorded in the British Museum; Cook 1999a, 
273) 

3. Louis XI, King of France (1461-83), ecu d’or or ecu a la couronne, 

Horsley Cross, Manningtree, Essex [TM 125 275], 2004 (BNJ 75, Coin Register 2005, no. 265) 

4. Louis XI, King of France (1461-83), ecu d’or or ecu a la couronne, Paris, 

‘Great Horsley’, 74 Essex [TL 975 305], 2004 ( BNJ 75, Coin Register 2005, no. 266) 

5. Louis XI, King of France (1461-83), ecu d’or or ecu a la couronne, 

Sheffield [SK 355 875], 2005 (BNJ 76, Coin Register 2006, no. 309) 

6. Charles VIII, King of Fiance (1493-98), ecu, 

Rushford, Norfolk (TL 925 815], 1994 (BNJ 64, Coin Register 1994, no. 340) 

7. Manuel I, King of Portugal (1495-1521), cruzado, 

Lamphey, Dyfed [SN 015 005], 1988 (BNJ 58, Coin Register 1988, no. 250) 

8. Ferdinand & Isabella, King and Queen of Spain (1497-1504), double excelente, 

Alfriston, Sussex, [TQ 515035], 1980s (recorded in the British Museum) 

9. Louis XII, King of France (1498-1515), unknown denomination, 

South Downs, near Brighton, Sussex [TQ 315 065], 1957, ( SCMB no. 782, Oct. 1983) 

10. Louis XII, King of France (1498-1515), ecu au soieil, Bayonne, 

Thames foreshore, London [TQ 312 805). 1981 (SCMB no. 782. Oct. 1983) 

11. Louis XII. King of France (1498-1515), ecu, 

Totland, Isle of Wight [SZ 325 865], 2005 (PAS: IOW-3E9B62) 

12. Charles V and Joanna, King and Queen of Spain (1516-56), escudo. Seville, 

Meriden, West Midlands [SP 245 825], 1996(BAV68. Coin Register 1998, no. 198) 

13. Antonio Grimani, Doge of Venice (1521-3), ducat. 

‘Weald of Sussex’ 1872 (recorded in the British Museum) 

14. Andrea Gritti, Doge of Venice (1523-38), half scudo d'oro. 

Brook land, Kent [TQ 985 255), 2005 (PAS: foriheoming) 

15. Anonymous (1528-41). scudo del sole. Genoa. 

Harlow Common, Essex [TL 455 095], 1891 (SCMB no. 782, Oct, 1983) 

16. Charles V, Brabant (1544), couronne au soieil, Antwerp, 

Fishtoft, Lincolnshire [TF 365 425], 1981 (SCMB no. 782, Oct. 1983: recorded in the British Museum) 

17. Charles V, Brabant (1549), couronne au soieil, Antwerp, 

Ketsby, Lincolnshire [TF 365 765], 1878 ( SCMB no. 782. Oct. 1983; recorded in the British Museum) 

18. Philip II, Count of Flanders and King of Spain (1556-98), half-real fragment, 

Praa Sands, Breage, Cornwall [SW 580 278], 2002 (PAS: CORN-D19C13) 


7J The original reference in the Coin Register records the finds pot us Great Horsley, but no such place is known and it is 
possible that instead the findspol should be Great Horkcslcy to which the NCR refers. The author is grateful to Caroline 
McDonald for this information. 
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19. Philip II, King of Spain (1580), unknown denomination. 

Great Bookham, Surrey [TQ 135 545], 1958 ( NCirc 1958, 183) 

20. Ottavio II Farnesi (1586), two-doppia piece, Parma and Piacenza, 

Oxford [SP 515 065], 1935 (SC MB no, 782, Oct. 1983) 

21. Louis ?, king of France, ecu, 

Eaton Bray, Buckinghamshire [SP 975 205], 2003 (PAS: BUC-9BDCA8) 

22. Unknown, from the description of this coin fragment it is possibly an escudo, 
Whitton, Suffolk [TM 145 475], 1999 (PAS: SF-523) 


APPENDIX 2: TUDOR-PERIOD HOARDS CONTAINING CONTINENTAL GOLD COIN 

(The hoards are ordered by date of deposit. The eight definite hoards are followed by three groups of finds that 
comprise beached material from shipwrecks.) 

1. Sherborne, Dorset [ST 635 165], 1970 
Deposited: c. 1 530s 

Coins: Nine Portuguese cruzados (plain-cross type) and one Spanish excelente. along with 184 English silver issues 
of the reigns from Henry VI-Henry VII with the latest dated C.1535MO. 

Allen 2002, no. 312; Cook 1994, 77: Kent 1985. 392-3: Brown aud Dolley 1971 no. EL22; BNJ 39 (1970), 210. 

2. Cefn Ganv, Tregare, Monmouthshire [SO 415 105]. 1962 
Deposited: c. 1 536 

Coins: Nine gold coins, one being a cruzado (plain cross type) of John III, King of Portugal (1521-57). The 
English coins were: Edward IV, angels: 2: Henry VII, angels: 3: Henry VIII, angel: 1, crowns of the double rose: 
2. 

Woodltead 1996; Boon 1986; Kent 1985: SC MB no. 782, Oct. 1983. 

3. Streat, Sussex [TQ 355 155], 1989 
Deposited: c. 1554-1 560/1 

Coins: A parcel of nine coins which included a double excelente of Ferdinand and Isabella and an escudo of 
Joanna and Charles, both from Spain; five crowns of Charles V from the Burgundian Netherlands; a French ecu 
au soleil of Louis XI (1461-83) and an Italian ducat of Lucca struck by Charles V. 

Cook 1992, 194-5. 

4. Bisham Abbey, Maidenhead, Berkshire [SU 875 815], 1878 
Deposited: after 1565/6 

Coins: 318 gold coins, of which seven were Spanish (six of Ferdinand and Isabella and one of Joanna and Charles) 
with a Venetian zecchino of Francesco Venerio (1554-5) and a ten-cruzado piece of Manuel J (1495-1521) from 
Portugal. The English coins were as follows: Henry VI, noble: 1; Edward IV, ryals: 6; Henry VII, angel: 1, half- 
angel: 1; Henry VIII, half-sovereigns: 134, crowns: 25; Edward VI, sovereign: 1, half-sovereigns: 25; Elizabeth, 
half-sovereigns: 1 0, half-crowns: 2. 

Kent 1985, 405; NC 18 (1878), 304-6. 

5. Bearpark, Durham [NZ 235 435], 1980 
Deposited: after 1 566 

Coins: These two coins were discovered during archaeological excavation 'fairly close together' and are probably 
the remains of a small hoard or a purse loss. The coins are an ecu d’or Bretagne of Francis 1, King of France 
(1515-47), Nantes mint (first issue) and a scudo d’oro of Pope Pius V (1566-1572). 

Mayhew 1983. 262. 

6. Shocklach, Cheshire [SJ 435 495], 2003 
Deposited: mid to late 1580s 

Coins: twenty-four coins of which fourteen arc silver and ten gold, with the one foreign piece being a double 
excelente of Philip II. The English gold were as follows:. Henry VII, angels: 4; Henry VIII, angels: 2, half-angel: 
1, half-sovereigns: 2. Also included were silver coins of Elizabeth, sixpences: 12, threepence: 1. halfgroat:). 

Cook, forthcoming. 

7. Ely, Cambridgeshire [TL 545 805], c. 1733 
Deposited: after 1588. 

Coins: One English gold angel and thirteen French gold coins (either ecus or demi-ecus au soleil). 

Mayhew 1983, 261-3. 
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8. West Wycombe, Buckinghamshire [SU 825 945], 1978 
Deposited: 1 590 or later 

Coins: Two gold coins of the Netherlands, one a Gelderland Rozenobel Harderwijk (1583-5) and one Kampen 
ducat (c. 1 589-96) in a hoard with sixteen English gold coins that can be summarised as follows: Henry VIII, angels: 
3, half-sovereigns: 3, posthumous half-sovereigns: 6: Edward VI, half-sovereign: 1; Elizabeth I, half-pounds: 3. 

Coin Hoards L7/0985), 353-4 no. 558. 

The following group of coins were beach finds derived from the wreck of the Ann Francis. 

9. Mat-gam/ Aberavon Beach, West Glamorgan [SS 765 855], 1972-5 
Deposited: 28 December 1583 

Coins: 200 or so coins are said to have been recovered in the area, though only thirty-seven have been recorded to 
any standard and only sixteen of those recorded fully. Of the thirty-seven coins thirty-six are silver with just one 
of gold, that being a San Vicente of John III, King of Portugal (1556-7). The silver specie included ten coins of 
Ferdinand and Isabella, three of John III of Portugal and a selection of coins not usually found as English finds; 
two were Spanish coins from Mexican mints, seventeen were front various of the German states, two were 
Habsburg coins, one was a Low Country taler and the last from Poland. 

Rcdknapp and Besly 1997, 191-207; Coin Hoards // (1976), 120 no. 466. 

The beach of Praa Sands has yielded a fair number of coin finds . 7S with the following group likely to have been either 
a hoard or more likely beached material derived from a wreck. Although many of the coins are earlier than the remit 
of this paper, the latest coin in the group dates front the reign of Charles and Joanna and the group as a whole must 
therefore have been lost after 1485. 

10. Praa Sands, Breage, Cornwall [SW 575 285], 1958-2000 
Deposited: late fifteenth century 

Coins: Castille: Florin of Peter IV, dobla of Henry III, two half-doblas, three doblas and two enriques of Henry 
IV, florin of Alfonso V, three castellanos of Ferdinand and Isabella: Aragon: half-florin of John I, florin of Marlin, 
dobla of Alfonso of Avila; Papal States: ducat of Pope Sixtus. 

Cook unpublished; 7(1 Allen 2002, no. 320; Bland and Voden-Decker, 2002, no. 282. 

The following coins are believed to have come from the wreck of the St Antony, a Flemish carrack owned by John II! 
of Portugal and laden with bullion, plate and silver and other cargo, which n«j driven ashore in 1526 ett route from 
Flanders to Lisbon. 77 

11. Mounts Bay, Cornwall [SW 496 311], pre-1985 
Portugal, unspecified. 

Kent 1985, 404. 


APPENDIX 3: SELECTED TUDOR PROCLAMATIONS CONCERNED WITH 
CONTINENTAL GOLD COINAGE 

(The proclamations are ordered by reign, with summaries of their content and an indication of the coins to which 

each refers. Taken from Hughes and Larkin 1964-9.) 

Henry VII - no proclamations relating to foreign gold coin are found in the above source. 

Henry VIII 

88. 'Revaluing Coinage'. 25 May 1522. Ducat (large) valued at 4s. 6d.: crown soleil (i.c. French crowns of the 

sun) at 4s, 4r/.; and the crown not soleil (i.e. all other crowns) at 4s. 

95. 'Revaluing Coinage ’, 24 November 1522. As previous, with the following additions: Carolus 6s. 1 0 rf. ; base 

gold florins 3s. 3 d. and 2s. Id. 

102. 'Revaluing Coinage'. 6 July 1525. As previous. 

103. 'Revaluing Gold and Silver Coins'. 8 July 1525. As previous. 

111. 'Revaluing Coinage', 22 August 1 526. Single ducat (large) 4s. 8 <7.: crown soleil and any other crown of same 
weight and fineness 4s. 6 d.: doublc-ducat 9s. Ad. This proclamation saw the introduction of Henry VlII’s 
crown of the rose. 

1 12. 'Revaluing Coins: Announcing New Coinage ', 5 November 1 526. 'Crowns of the sun having due weight and 
fineness, and all other crowns being of like weight and fineness. . .not notably broken, shall be still current 
. . . for 4s. 6 d.' 

ls The coins in this group arc a distinctly difl'ercnl find from that of the single coin of Philip II of Flanders made at the 

same location and which is included in Appendix I: No. 17. 

76 1 am grateful to Barrie Cook for access to unpublished data on the finds from this site 

77 The Cornishman (Penzance. 1 5' 1 * March 1984). 
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178. ‘ Revaluing Coinage', 27 March 1538. Double-ducal (large) 10$. 

190.5 'Regulating the Value of Coins’, 27 March 1 539. Double-ducat (large) 10$.; ducat (large) 5$.; crown of the 
sun, porpeniine and dolphin 4$. 8<7.; half-crown of the sun, porpentine and dolphin 2$. 4 d.\ crown not 
solcil 4s. 

Edward VI 

364. ‘ Raising Value of French Crowns’, 4 August 1550. French crowns of the sun 7$. 

367. ' Lowering Value of French Crowns to 6s. 4d.\ 1 December 1550. 

Mary 

406. ‘ Evaluating French Crowns at 6s. 4dJ , 4 March 1554. As previous. 

408. Evaluating Foreign Coins'. 8 March 1554. All manner of French crowns 6$. 4 d.\ double-ducat of Spain 
(two faces) 1 3$. 4 d.; ducat (two faces) of Spain 6$. 8 d. 

412. 'Evaluating Portuguese Coins’, 4 May 1554. Crusado (long cross) 6s. 4 d.\ pistolet 6$. 2d.; crusado (short 
cross) 6$. 8 d. 

Elizabeth I 

457. ‘Prohibiting Export of all Gold and Coin; Allowing Merchants to take £4 out of Realm', 1 May 1559. Export 
of both English and foreign coin prohibited, bar merchants who can take a maximum of £4 overseas. 

472. ‘ Prohibiting Traffic in Coin; Devaluing foreign coin, 9 October 1 560. Burgundian, Kaiser (Imperial) and 
French crowns reduced to 6$.; pistolets to 5$. 104. (Illustrated.) 

473. ‘Identifying Pistolet Coins Worth 5s. 10 d.', 2 November 1560. The Spanish ducato and escudo, the 
Venetian and Florentine scudi identified by description and illustration as being ’pistolets’, other similar 
strange coins were excluded and thus outlawed, (Illustrated.) 

487. ‘Announcing New Small Coins. Outlawing Foreign Coins’, 15 November 1560. All foreign gold coin out- 
lawed bar French, Flemish and Burgundian crowns. Warned of a coin like an angel but barely worth 
9$. 3 d., let alone the 10$. of an English angel. (Illustrated.) 

491. 'Revaluing Coinage [draft]’, 13 March 1562. The ‘strong gold’ being French and Burgundian crowns 
valued at 6$. to be revalued at 4$. 

533. Prohibiting Debased Foreign Coin, I June 1565. Prohibiting an angel imitation, 

538. 'Prohibiting Counterfeit and Foreign Coins', l December 1565. Prohibiting another 'royal’ angel-like coin. 
(Illustrated.) 

693. ' Warning Against Foreign Debasement of English Coin’, 12 October 1587. Tower mint manufacturing stan- 

dard weights for the gold coin, to be distributed to the cities, boroughs and towns. Every French or 
Flemish crown current for 6$., can have a remedy not above 2 grains. It also makes it lawful to refuse to 
accept underweight coins and to strike holes in them should they be encountered and to cut counterfeit 
coins into pieces. 
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THE CASTLECARY HOARD AND THE CIVIL WAR CURRENCY OF 

SCOTLAND 


DONAL BATESON 


This publication of an unrecorded hoard from Castlecary, ending with coins of the 1640s, 
presents an opportunity to examine the Civil War coin hoards from Scotland and the Scottish 
currency of the period. 


The hoard 

This is an enigmatic hoard in so far as it was recently re-discovered. in the National Museums 
of Scotland merely with a note saying, ‘Castlecary Hoard 1926’. Nothing more is known of 
the circumstances of its finding or indeed whether it was brought to the then National 
Museum of Antiquities of Scotland in 1926 or subsequently. In any event it appears to have 
been put to one side and not returned to. 1 Castlecary is a small village in Stirlingshire situated 
to the west of Falkirk. 2 

The find contains 134 coins, all of silver. The majority are English, issues of the Tower 
Mint, of Elizabeth I, James I and Charles I. In addition there are three Scottish coins of 
James VI as well as four of his Irish shillings. It includes no foreign coin. A summary shows: 

S shillings and 36 sixpences of Elizabeth I (1558-1603) 

1 half-crown, 10 shillings and 8 sixpences of James I ( 1 603—25) 

26 half-crowns, 31 shillings and 7 sixpences of Charles 1 (1625^19) 

2 thistle merks and 1 thirty shillings (Scots) of James VI (1567-1625) 

4 Irish shillings of James I 

The face value of the English, and Irish, coins in the mid-seventeenth century was £7 6,v 0 cl. 
(Sterling) or £87 125 0 d. Scots. When the three Scottish coins are added to the latter the total 
then comes to £90 8,v 8 cl. Scots. 3 This would have kept an infantryman in the field for up to 
eight months at the English rates of pay of 8 <7. per day during the Civil War. 4 At 85. Scots 
this may be compared with the 13.v. 8 cl. earned by a mason, and 6s. by a building labourer in 
Edinburgh between 1638 and 1642. At the same time a pound of wheatbread was set at 12 cl. 
in Edinburgh. Glasgow and Stirling and a dozen eggs in St Andrews cost 20 d. In 1650 a pint 
of ale could cost 24 d. in Edinburgh but only 16 cl. in Stirling. 5 Thus in terms of earnings and 
prices the face value of the hoard represented a not inconsiderable sum. 

The coins in the hoard for the most part conform to the standard types. However two of 
the James I shillings (nos 58 and 59) read ET.HI'.REX and additionally CNIVNXIT on the 
reverse of the first. The hoard also includes a sixpence of Charles I (no. 125) with a crown 
initial mark and an inner circle on the obverse which is not recorded in North (2240/41). 

Generally the condition of the contents, apart from wear, is good. Three are clipped (nos 
19, 52, and 1 16) and a further six show slight clipping (nos 6, 24, 26, 44, 62 and 66). Five are 
scratched (nos 1 1, 48, 64, 68 and 76), while two are bent (nos 8 and 134) and three are buck- 
led (nos 16, 45 and 132). The degree of wear is much as would be expected, with the 


1 I am grateful to the present Curator of Numismatics, Nick Holmes, who found the hoard again, for providing details of 

the coins on which the catalogue is based. 

3 Approximately at NOR NS7878 and about five miles west of Falkirk I am grateful to Geoff Bailey. Keeper of 
Archaeology and Local History at Falkirk Museum, for informing me that the museum has no record of tins hoard. 

1 The total Sterling value is £7 10s St/, (rounded up). The Scots pound then converted to Sterling at a rate of 12:1 , 

4 Besly 1990, 22. 

5 Gibson and Smout 1995, 306, 314; 51, 224; and 62. 
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Elizabethan issues very worn or worn, those of James I generally worn and the coins of 
Charles I for the most part fairly worn. There are no fresh, uncirculated or even slightly worn 
specimens. 

The latest coins in the find are the two half-crowns and three shillings with the sun initial 
mark of 1645-6. This was the last substantive issue from the Tower mint under Parliament. 6 
Thus hoards ending with the sun initial mark could in theory have been hidden as late as 
1665. 7 All five coins from Castlecary with the sun initial mark are in fairly worn condition. 
They had therefore circulated for some years at least before being deposited and a date for 
this of about 1650 might be suggested. 

It is unfortunate that no details of the circumstances of finding appear to have survived to 
give some clue as to why the hoard might have been hidden and subsequently not recovered. 
Nevertheless it was deposited during an unsettled and uncertain period when the Civil War 
impinged sometimes directly and often indirectly on the whole of the country. Although there 
is always the temptation to find a specific reason or occasion for a hoard, nevertheless it is 
worthwhile to examine the background to any find in the hope of discovering some explana- 
tion for concealment. 

Given the condition of the latest coins, the earliest event that the hoard might be associ- 
ated with is, perhaps surprisingly, the Battle of Preston in August 1648. Among the Scots 
forces which took part in this was a group from Falkirk under the command of the Earl of 
Caliendar of Callendar House. The Earl managed to extricate his troops from this disaster 
and return safely to Falkirk. He immediately went into exile but his followers who remained 
had much to fear. 8 

It is unlikely that the arrival of the Marquis of Montrose in Scotland in 1650 greatly 
affected the area. The action, such as it was, took place briefly in the north-east of the coun- 
try and without any success for the royalist cause. The arrival of Oliver Cromwell later that 
year was of more immediate concern and his victory at the Battle of Dunbar on 3 September 
was to have severe repercussions for Scotland. 

There was much military activity in the area for about a year after the Battle of Dunbar. 
Although this was a resounding victory for Cromwell, the Scots retreated to Stirling and held 
the area to the north of the Forth, as well as some outposts to the south, including Falkirk, 
with a garrison at Callendar House. Cromwell by-passed the latter in an unsuccessful attempt 
to take Stirling and then turned his attention to the Scots army in the west, marching through 
Falkirk and Kilsyth. Castlecary lies approximately mid-way between these two towns and the 
road linking them lies just to the north of the village. In January 1651 the Scots failed in an 
attack on Cromwell’s base at Linlithgow and early the following month he again marched 
through Falkirk and Kilsyth in an attempt to find a route to attack Stirling from the west. 9 

At the end of May 1651 the Scots received reinforcements from the north and Cromwell 
moved briefly to Glasgow to block their route south to England. A month later the Scots 
marched to Falkirk but on Cromwell’s arrival withdrew across the River Canon. The two 
sizable armies faced each other at Larbert Bridge to the north-west of Falkirk on 2 July 
and although cannon were used there was nothing more than a minor engagement on the 
following day. Cromwell again moved to Glasgow to prevent its being taken by the Scots, 
who meanwhile re-occupied Kilsyth. He returned by Monklands and, occupying Falkirk, 
took Callendar House by force on 15 July, most of the garrison choosing death rather than 
surrender . 10 

At length the stalemate was broken when the Parliamentarians landed at North 
Queensbury in Fife on 17 July. Following their victory at Inverkei thing, they entered Perth in 
the first week of August. Meanwhile the Scots had accompanied Charles II south into 


* Besly 1990. 95. 

7 Stevenson and Porlcous 1972, 136. 

8 Bailey 1992. 9. 1 am grateful to Gcofl' Bailey for bringing his article to my attention. 
’ Bailey 1992, 10-11. 

Bailey 1992. 13-16. 
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England to be hotly pursued by Cromwell. The outcome was the Battle of Worcester on 3 
September 1651 and the final victory for the Parliamentarians in the Civil War. 

It w'as a long way from Castlccary, but the previous year’s military activity in central 
Scotland, and especially in the vicinity of Falkirk, provided many reasons to hide this hoard 
and for the failure to recover it. However, in the absence of specific evidence this explanation 
remains speculative and, war or no war, the more normal reasons for hoarding did not cease 
and a quite mundane explanation may account for its being recovered only in 1926. 

The following summary (Table 1 ) of the weights of the English coins from Castlecary lists 
(1) the average weight for the coins of each denomination, by reign. (2) the number of speci- 
mens from which this average is calculated, and (3) the percentage of the theoretical standard 
weight for the denomination that this average represents. The contents of the hoard are then 
listed below. 

TABLE I . Summary of the weights of English coins. Castlccary hoard. See text for explanation of columns 

1-3. Weights in g 



Half-crowns 


Shillings 



Sixpence 

s 


1 

2 3 

1 

2 

3 

/ 

•) 

3 

Elizabeth 



5.79 

8 

96.2 

2.76 

36 

91.5 

James 1 

14.74 

1 97.9 

5.79 

10 

96.1 

2.86 

8 

94.9 

Charles I 

14.87 

26 98.8 

5.94 

31 

98.6 

3.04 

7 

101.1 


CONTENTS OF THE HOARD 


Scotland 


James VI 


Eighth Coinage 


1. 

thistle merk 

1601 

6.62 

2. 

Ninth Coinage (1604-09) 

1602 

6.26 

3. 

England 

Elizabeth I 

thirty shilling piece 


14.68 

Shilling 

4-5. 

cross crosslet ( 1 560-6 1 ) 


5.83. 5.97 

6-7. 

bell (1582/3-83) 


5.97,5.19 

8-9. 

A (1583-84/5) 


6.00. 5.88 

10-11. 

crescent (1587-89/90) 


5.72, 5.76 

Sixpence 

12-13. 

pheon ( 1 561-65) 

1561 

2.56, 2.64 

14-15. 


1564 

2.73. 2.66 

16-17. 

portcullis ( 1 565/6-66/7) 

1566 

2.78, 2.86 

18 19. 

coronet ( 1 567-70) 

1567 

2.83, 2.36 

20-1. 


1568 

2.76, 2.58 

22-3. 

castle ( 1 570-72) 

1570 

2.80. 2.91 

24-5. 

ermine (1572-73) 

1572 

2.73, 2.63 

26-7. 

eglantine (1574-78) 

1574 

2.85. 2.82 

28-9. 

plain cross ( 1 578 80) 

1578 

2.88.2.85 

30-1. 

long cross (1580-81) 

1580 

3.05. 2.79 

32. 


1581 

2.80 

33-4 

sword (1581-82/3) 

1582 

2.68. 2.78 

35. 

bell (1582/3-83) 

1583 

2.96 

36. 

escallop (1584/5 87) 

1586 

2.73 

37-8 

crescent ( 1 587-89/90) 

1589 

2.76. 3.05 

39-40. 

hand (1589/90 91/2) 

1590 

2.83. 2.52 

41-2. 

tun (1591/2-94) 

1592 

2.63. 2.79 
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43. 


1593 

2.80 

44. 

woolpack () 594-95/6) 1 594 

2.61 

45. 

anchor (1 597/8- 

-1600) 1599 

2.61 

46. 

1 (1601-02) 

1602 

2.74 

47. 

2(1602-03) 

1602 

2.83 

James I 




First coinage (1603-04) 



Shilling 

48-9. 

2nd bust 

thistle (1603-04) 

5.85, 5.74 

50. 


lis (1604) 

5.84 

Sixpence 

51-2. 

2nd bust 

lis (1604) 

2.91,2.70 

Second coinage (1604-19) 



Shilling 

53. 

3rd bust 

lis (1604-05) 

5,87 

54-5. 


rose (1605-06) 

5.96, 5.62 

56. 


escallop (1606-07) 

5.67 

57. 

4th bust 

coronet (1607-09) 

5.83 

58. 

5th bust 

coronet 

5.79 

59. 


mullet {161 1-12) 

5.69 

Sixpence 

60, 

4th bust 

rose (1605) 

2.82 

61. 


grapes (1607) 

2.79 

62. 


coronet (1608) 

2.77 

63. 


tower (1612) 

2.90 

Third coinage (161 9-25) 



Hall-crown 

64. 


thistle (1621-23) 

14.74 

Sixpence 

65. 

6th bust 

thistle (1623) 

2.87 

66. 


lis (1623) 

3.08 

Charles I 




Tower mint 




Half-crown 

67. 

group I 

cross calvary (1625-26) N2202 

14.61 

68. 


blackamoors head (1626-27) N2202 

14.90 

69. 

group 11 

plume (1 630-3 1 ) N2205 

14,93 

70-1. 


harp (l 632-33) N2207 

14,97, 14.95 

72. 


portcullis (1633-34) N2207 

14.80 

73. 

group III 

bell (1634 -35) N2209 

14.87 

74-6. 


crown (1635-36) N2209 

15.05. 14.90, 14.64 

77-8 


tun (1636-38) N2209 

14.92. 14.86 

79-80. 


anchor (1638-39) N221 1 

15.17, 15.06 

SI. 


triangle (1639^40) N22 12 

15.27 

82. 


triane!e-in-circle (1641^13) N221 1 

14.19 

83. 


(P) 1643^14) N2213 

14.39 

84-5. 


eye (1645) N2213 

14.79, 14.97 

86-9. 

group III 

sun (1645^16) N22I3 

14.76, 14,47, 15.40, 14. 

90. 

group IV 

star 1640 4)) N2214 

15.04 

91-2. 

group V 

sun (1645-46) N2215 

15.54. 15.16 
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Shilling 

93. 

group C 

plumed 630-3 DN2221 

6.00 

94-5. 

group D 

harp (1632-33) N2223 

6.12. 5.99 

96-7 


portcullis (1633-34) N2223 

6.07. 5.88 

98. 


bell (1634-35) N2225 

5.93 

99. 


crown (1635-36) N2225 

5.83 

100. 


crown (1635-36) N2226 

5.96 

101. 


tun (1636-38) N2225 

5.94 

102. 

group E 

tun (1636-38) N2227 

5.93 

103-5. 


anchor ( 1638-39) N2229 

5.84.5.81.6.19 

106. 


anchor (1638-39) N2230/3I 

5.92 

107-8. 

group F 

triangle (1639-40) N2231 

5.92. 6.17 

109-11. 


star (1640-41) N223I 

5.96. 5.90. 5.86 

1 12-3. 


trianale-in-circle (1641-43) N2231 

5.80, 6.10 

114. 


(P) (1643-44) N2231 

6.10 

115. 


(P)? 

5.96 

116-7. 


(R) (1644-45) N2231 

5.23. 6.06 

118 20. 


eye (1645) N2232 

5.97, 6.13, 6.22 

121-3. 


sun (1645-46) N2232 

5.98, 5.61. 5.62 

Sixpence 

124. 

group D 

portcullis (1633-34) 

2.93 

125. 


crown (1635-36) 

2.87 

126. 


tun (1636-38) 

3.09 

127. 

group E 

tun (1638-39) 

3.1 1 

128. 

group F 

star (1640-41) 

2.92 

129-30. 


(P) (1643-44) 

3.00. 3.38 

Ireland 

James I 

First Coinage 
Shilling 

131. 

(1603-04) 

martlet (1604-05) 

4.16 

Second Coinage (1604 07) 
Shilling 

132. 

martlet (1604—05) 

3.91 

133-4. 


rose (1605-06) 

4.38, 4.20 


Coins and currency of the Civil War period in Scotland 

The Castlecary hoard is only the latest find to emerge from this period and. combined with 
historical events, written records and other coin hoards, helps build up a picture of the currency 
in use in Scotland during the Civil War. 


The course of the Civil War in Scotland 

Action started somewhat earlier in Scotland than elsewhere. 11 Tension had risen with the 
introduction of the new Book of Common Prayer in 1637 and the signing of the National 
Covenant in 1638. The Covenanters raised an army and the king prepared for war. In 1639 
Dumbarton was taken to prevent royalist reinforcements landing from Ireland, while the Earl 
of Montrose and Alexander Leslie moved northwards where (in the north-east) Covenanter 
support was w-eak. Little happened and Montrose entered Aberdeen. Meanwhile the king was 
approaching the border and both generals returned to meet him. Royalist activity increased 
in the north-east and Montrose marched back up and entered Aberdeen again in May. but 
with less restraint. Royalist troops then landed at Aberdeen but were defeated by Montrose 


11 Among many accounts or the Civil War sec Royle 2004. See also ODNB 23 at pp. 189 95 for James Graham. First 
Marquis of Montrose. 
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at the Brig o’Dee on 18 June, whereupon Aberdeen received even rougher treatment. In the 
south Leslie had defeated the king and an unsatisfactory treaty was agreed at Berwick. 

After calling and dismissing the English Parliament, the king once more marched towards 
Scotland. Montrose marched into England and defeated the royalist army at Newburn. The 
Scottish army then entered Newcastle and occupied the north of England. In the agreement 
reached in June 1641 the Scots were promised a subsidy of £300,000. Meanwhile in Scotland, 
Archibald Campbell, Earl of Argyll, had risen to the forefront of Parliament, which in the 
previous year had given him a commission of fire and sword against its opponents. Argyll 
promptly set upon his enemies the Ogilvies, and laid waste their lands and beyond. 

The Civil War proper commenced in England with the king raising his standard at 
Nottingham in 1642. After much negotiation with both sides the Scottish Parliament sided 
with its English counterpart in 1643, and in the following year its army entered England. The 
now Marquis of Montrose had decided to support the king and was appointed to lead the 
royalist forces in Scotland. Joined by an Irish army he raised the standard in August 1644, 
beginning a remarkable campaign lasting more than a year. Victory at Tippermuir in 
September was followed by the sack of Aberdeen, victory at Fyvie in October, the chasing of 
the now Marquis of Argyll from his seat at Inverary, further victories at Inver) ochy and 
Kilsyth in February and August 1645 and the occupation of Glasgow. It ended in defeat at 
the hands of David Leslie, returning from victory at Naseby, in the Battle of Philiphaugh, 
near Selkirk, on 13 September 1645. 

Nothing daunted, Montrose assembled a new army but by then the king was in the hands 
of the Scots army. Montrose was ordered to desist and went into exile in 1646. The next year 
the Scots handed the king to Parliament and Parliament was in turn forced to hand him over 
to the army. Nevertheless by the end of 1647 the king had reached an ‘Engagement’ with the 
Scottish Parliament which unravelled with defeat at the Battle of Preston in August 1648. 
This was followed by the king’s execution in January 1649. 

The new king, Charles II, again appointed Montrose to lead the royalist forces in Scotland 
and encouraged him to raise an army to invade Scotland. At the same time Charles was in 
negotiation with the Scottish Parliament to reach a settlement. Montrose, with few troops, 
arrived in the north from Orkney in April 1650 but was quickly routed at Carbisdale in 
Sutherland, brought to Edinburgh and executed. Despite this the king came to Scotland and 
a Scots army was raised, only to be defeated by Cromwell at the Battle of Dunbar on 3 
September 1650. The Scots, now based in Stirling, still held the country north of the Forth 
and for the best part of a year Cromwell tried his hardest to dislodge them. Finally Charles 
II and a Scots army marched into England, only to meet disaster at the Battle of Worcester 
on 3 September 1651 . The Civil War had run its course and for the most part peace returned 
to Scotland as well as England. 


The records 

A considerable amount of information about the currency situation in Scotland throughout 
the reign of Charles I and beyond can be gleaned from the records, especially the Acts of the 
Scots Privy Council. 12 

In October 1625 the new king wrote to his Privy Council in Edinburgh of the country as 
being ‘so spoiled and destitute of money as little or none is left therein our own coin being 
transported to other countries’. The king wrote again in June 1627 about the coinage ‘the 
most part being coins of foreign princes current above their worth anywhere abroad’. By the 
end of the year ‘lyoun or dog dollours’, worth 40 s. Scots, were common, but passing at 48 .v. 
These were proclaimed to pass at 46 s. The even baser dollars of Ferdinand II issued at Ernden 
appeared during 1628. Worth 25 s. 10rf., they were passing at 33.v. 4 d. A proclamation 
against these and ‘Ort dollours’ and ‘halffe Oris’ was published in January. The king was still 


Cochran-Patrick IS76. 1-132, for the reign of Charles I. Individual references are not given for each document quoted. 
They are treated chronologically by Cochran -Patrick and can be readily located in this easy to use work. 
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complaining of the circulation of foreign coins and the scarcity of his own in 1630 and the 
next year the burghs declared the country ‘fully stored with dollars’. 

The king kept demanding a remedy but there is a distinct impression that the authorities in 
Scotland were prevaricating, perhaps in their own interests. The majority of these dollars 
were being imported from the continent by both native and foreign merchants, especially 
those engaged in the coal and salt trades. A proclamation of July 1631 forbade the further 
import of these dollars of diverse types, weight and fineness. Those engaged in exporting ‘bes- 
tiall goods or commodities’ to England could return with the king’s own (English) money or 
foreign coins at specified rates. The latter consisted of the gold Spanish pislolet, French 
crown, English rose noble and half rose noble and in silver the quarter ecu and single real. 
Despite this the situation changed little over the years and a somewhat similar proclamation 
had to be made in August 1635. 

The same month Nicholas Briot was appointed to the mint. This was to lead to the desired 
remedy of the striking of Small silver denominations in 1636 and the full range of gold and 
silver between 1637 and 1642. Many of the surviving records now deal with the production 
of these issues. In February 1636 the dollars were cried down to the extent that no dollar 
whatsoever was to pass above 56 s. In September the currency was still in much the same state 
as before and dollars were further decried to 54.y., with the dog dollar at 435. 4 d. Anyone 
bringing these into the mint would receive the full value in the new small silver coins. The 
Privy Council, in March and April 1642, refers to a recent interruption in the circulation of 
dollars and now seems to encourage their use, providing they be of good weight, the rex dol- 
lar at 545., the cross dollar at 535. 4 </., the ryal at 535. 4 d. and the quarter ecu at 195. Three 
years later the values were cried up by an Act of the Scottish Parliament, dated 6 August. The 
rex dollar was now to pass at 58 5. and the other three proportionately. The gold rose noble, 
double pistole and "Hungars Ducate’ were also raised. One further relevant reference to the 
state of the currency occurs in the report of one of the meetings held between representatives 
of the English and Scottish Parliaments in November 1652. The Scots reported that only 
ryals and cross dollars were available to them - and that these were generally false. 

At the other end of the scale copper played its part in the Scottish currency and is also fre- 
quently referred to in the records. By 1631 ‘ane great quantitie’ of the English copper far- 
things was in circulation. Their use and further import was strictly forbidden. The result was 
an order for the production of a new smaller and lighter turner, of which 1,500 stone were to 
be struck during 1632. This seemingly proved insufficient and a further 1.500 stone was 
ordered in 1634. However farthings were still being imported and the turners were now coun- 
terfeited. The situation appears to have worsened, for early the next year it was recorded that 
a great quantity of false copper coin in the form of turners and farthings had been lately 
imported, as well as foreign copper such as ‘holland doyts, doubles and such other kind of 
trash’. Strong measures were taken to stamp out the abuse. Despite this the prohibition had 
to be repeated in September 1636. 

Again in June 1637 a warrant was issued for a further 180 stone of copper turners. 
However, in 1639 the Privy Council was complaining of the ‘great abundance of copper 
money’ and proposed to cry down the value of the turners to one penny. Five days later there 
was a U-turn and the turners were restored to their former value of two pence. On 24 
February 1642 a warrant was issued for the production of a new larger turner and the previ- 
ous smaller lighter issues were demonetised from March. In 1646 the Privy Council extended 
a warrant to produce a further 1,500 stone of turners promulgated in 1644. There were two 
more strikings of these turners, in 1648 and 1650. but then the presses fell silent until after the 
Restoration and the records say little on the coinage throughout the 1650s. 


The specie 

There was clearly a varied specie in use in Scotland at this time, consisting of Scottish, 
English, Irish and continental coins. 



Scottish coins 


Charles I struck Scottish gold and silver coins from the start of his reign in 1625 until 1642. 
These have been studied in depth by Colonel Murray and need only be briefly noted here. 13 
The first issue consisted of the unit, double crown and Britain crown in gold, and in silver ran 
from the sixty shillings to the shilling. The designs, including the portrait, are similar to those 
of James VI. The six shillings bear dates from 1625 to 1634, except for 1629. They are of the 
same weight and fineness as their Sterling counterparts. The amount of gold struck was very 
small Among the silver the thirty shillings and twelve shillings appear to have been struck in 
the greatest numbers, with a large number of die varieties. These were the coins that were 
scarce in Scotland because of their export abroad. 

One of the remedies suggested over the years was the production of small silver denomi- 
nations and this was at last put into effect in 1636, when Nicholas Briot was responsible for 
the striking of a small number of half merks, forty and twenty pence pieces. The main, third 
coinage, began in 1637 and ran until 1642. Again some gold was produced, along with more 
substantial amounts of silver from the sixty shillings down to the twenty pence piece. There 
was a final small fourth issue of three shillings and two shillings in 1642. No further silver was 
struck in Scotland until 1664. 

The reign of Charles I saw three issues of Scottish copper, turners or two pences with some 
pennies. The first was in 1629, similar to the 1614 and 1623 issues of James VI. This was fol- 
lowed by a huge production of smaller, lighter turners from 1632 to 1639. Perhaps as many 
as forty million of these were put into circulation and, with huge numbers of forgeries, 
swamped the currency until demonetised in 1642. 14 A return was made to a larger turner in 
1642 and these continued to be produced until 1650. 


English coins 

English coinage and currency during the Civil War has been made the subject of particular 
study by Besly. 1S The hoards of the period from England and Wales have also been examined 
in depth. 16 The English issues from the reign of Elizabeth I to 1660 are catalogued in North. 17 
Two main features are relevant to the situation in Scotland. The large amounts of shillings 
and sixpences struck by Elizabeth I and James I were still an important part of the English 
currency up to the middle of the seventeenth century. Also, from 1632 there was a great 
increase in the amount of silver available and this was mainly struck in the form of half- 
crowns, which continued to be issued in large numbers until 1647. 18 These were all produced 
at the Tower Mint in London, which was in the hands of the king until 1642, before being 
taken over by Parliament. This led to the setting up of Royalist mints, among them Oxford 
and York. Only a very few examples from these have been recorded from Scotland. In addi- 
tion a small number of siege pieces were struck, but there appears to be no note of any of 
these having been found north of the border. 


Irish coins 

James I produced two issues of shillings and sixpences for Ireland between 1603 and 1607. 
They were allowed to circulate in England and appear to have done so in some numbers. 19 
However they are not mentioned in the surviving Scottish records. No example of the vari- 
ous issues produced in Ireland between 1642 and 1646 appears to have been recorded from 
Scotland. 


11 Murray 1970. See also Burns 1 887. 441-92; Stewart 1967. 105-12; Bateson 1997. 129-42; Holmes 1998. 57 -65. 

14 Stevenson 1959. 

15 Besly 1990. 

16 Besly 1987. 

" North 1991. 

,s Besly 1990. 54-5. 

” Besly 1987. 63. 
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Continental coins 

Although the Scottish records looked at above refer mainly to the circulation of 'dollars', 
‘dollors’. 'dollours’ and ‘dolouris’, enough detail is given on occasions to allow a list of the 
various issues in circulation to be drawn up: 

Reichstaler: "rex' dollars noted in 1629, 1630. 1633, 1636 at 54,v., 1642 at 54 .v. or 54.v. 3 cl. if 
baser, 1645 at 58s. 

England: 'rix’ dollar at 4s. 8 cl. (= 54s. Scots) in the Oxford proclamation of 1 643/4. 20 

Ferdinand II, Emden gulden (28 stuber) 21 : base dollars noted 1628. Embden dollars 1629 at 
33s. 4 cl., though worth only 25s. 1 0<r/. 

Ortsthaler or quarter dollars (reichsort) and halves 22 : ort dollars and halffe orts noted in 
1629. 

United Netherlands, leeuwendaalder: dog or lyoun dollars noted in 1627 as dog dollars at 
48s. though worth only 40s.. 1628 as lyoun or dog dollars reduced from 48s. to 46s., 1629 as 
lyoun dollars. 1636 as dog dollars at 43 s. 4r/. 

Spanish Netherlands, patagon: croce dollar noted in 1642 at 53s. 4 cl., crosse dollar 1645 at 
55 s. 

England: crosse dollar at 4s. 6<7. (= 54s. Scots) in the Oxford proclamation of 1643/4. 

Spain, real and 8 reales: single ryall noted in 1631 at 6s. 8t/., rvells 1635, ryalls 1642 at 53s. Acl.. 
ryall of eight 1645 at 56s. 

France, quarter ecu: quartisdiskue noted in 1631 at 19s., kardikue 1635. cardecue 1642 at 
19s., kairdique 1645 at 20 s. 

England: cardecue at Is. 6 cl. ( = 18s. Scots) in the Oxford proclamation of 1643/4. 

The hoards 

The hoards have been listed on two occasions albeit with minimal detail and as part of 
broader surveys of seventeenth-century finds from Scotland. Brown and Dolley in their cat- 
alogue of post- 1500 hoards from Britain and Ireland included a section under Scotland for 
the period 1625-1 660. 23 Stevenson and Porteous when publishing the Ardnave and Wick 
hoards produced a very useful table of Scottish seventeenth-century hoards. 24 The latter 
includes twenty-one hoards concealed after 1635 and up to 1660. This is somewhat less than 
the twenty-nine in Brown and Dolley which appear to belong to this period and are retained 
in the present review. A further six finds, four recent and two older, have since come to light 
thus giving a total of thirty-five Civil war hoards from Scotland, listed in Appendix 1. 

The finding of these thirty-five hoards dates back to the eighteenth century and over half 
were reported before 1900, often with much less detail than desired, but enough to enable 
them to be assigned to the period 1638-60. The dozen recovered in the course of the twenti- 
eth century arc generally more fully described. Among the twenty-two hoards whose size is 
known, the contents range from the three coins found on Banff beach to the 2,000 copper 
turners in the Knowehead hoard. Only two other finds contain more than 1,000 pieces, the 
1991 Kelso hoard with 1,375 and the 1899 Grangemouth hoard with 1,094. One more has 
over 500, half a dozen are comprised of between 100 and 350, while the remainder contain 
less than 100 coins each. 

Gold is included in only two of these hoards. The ten gold coins in the Kelso hoard are all 
issues of James VI/I, a Scottish rider of 1595 and an English angel, tu'o unites, three double 


M Besly 1990, 72. 

!l Murray 1970. 1 13. 

- Frey 1973. 166. 

?i Brown and Dolley 1971. 

- J Stevenson and Porteous 1972. table at pp. 138-9. 
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crowns, a half crown and quarter laurel. At least one sovereign of Elizabeth I and a unite of 
Janies I are included in the late eighteenth century find from Strathblane. Both hoards are, 
however, composed mainly of silver and amount to approximately £840 and £480 Scots 
respectively (£70 and £40 Sterling). 

Twenty-nine of the thirty-five hoards listed contain silver. In twenty-one of these the 
contents are silver only. In two instances just noted the silver is found with a small amount 
of gold. A single billon coin is included in both the Cromarty and Glenbeg hoards and 
four occur in the find from Brimmond Hill near Aberdeen. The Glenbeg and Brimmond 
finds, however, contain mostly copper coins and a further five hoards consist of copper 
alone. 

The silver coins contained in the Civil War hoards from Scotland are made up of Scottish, 
English, Irish and continental issues. The predominant mixture, occurring in a third of the 
finds, is Scottish, English and continental. In a further three hoards these occur with a few 
Irish coins. There is a single find of just Scottish and English coins and another of just 
English and Irish coins, while English and continental coins comprise four finds. English 
coins are recorded alone on three occasions and continental coins alone in a similar number 
of cases. There is no silver hoard of Scottish issues only. 

The amount of native silver issues is not large and unfortunately the numbers and types 
included in a hoard are frequently unclear or unspecified. There is just the one Scottish coin 
among the fifty found at Kippendavie and again only one among the 155 discovered at 
Rannoch, while two are included in the 316 forming the Fisherrow hoard. However, perhaps 
a truer picture is to be found in two of the larger hoards published in some detail. The Irvine 
hoard contains 351 identifiable coins of which fifty are Scottish, representing approximately 
15% by number and 7.5% by value. It may be noted that the Scottish coins amount to exactly 
£9 Scots. In the 1991 Kelso hoard they number forty-nine out of a total of 1,375, accounting 
for around 3.5% by number and 2.5% by value. While it is thus difficult to put general figures 
on the percentages of the Scottish element in the hoards it is clearly quite small. 

This includes a small number of specimens of James VTs pre-1604 thistle merk issue as 
found in the Kelso, Irvine and Grangemouth hoards. The inclusion of his post-1604 Scottish 
issues is minimal and the 12s. piece of the 1609-25 coinage found in the Kelso hoard repre- 
sents an exception. The 30s. piece of Charles I’s first coinage of 1625-34, also from Kelso, is 
again exceptional. However, most of the hoard coins of that monarch belong to his second 
coinage of 1636 or more especially to the third coinage of 1637^42. While examples of the 
higher denominations do occur, such as the 12$. piece in the Strathblane hoard, the more 
common value is the 40 d. piece, of which forty are found in the Irvine hoard but only eight 
in the much larger Kelso hoard. 

It is English coins which dominate the silver element of the Scottish hoards. Apart from 
four specimens, all are issues of the Tower Mint. English coins occur in twenty-five of the 
finds. Generally they are accompanied by continental issues and to a lesser extent Scottish 
and Irish. In terms of number they constitute 67% of the Cromarty hoard, 63% of Ardnave, 
81% of Bankhead, 79% of Irvine and 84% of Kelso. However in relation to overall value the 
figures drop somewhat as the continental element is mainly composed of the larger, dollar- 
sized coins. Thus the total value of the English coins in the Cromarty and Ardnave finds 
drops to 20% and 32% respectively, and is 67% in Kelso, but 78% in Irvine where only two 
continental pieces are present. 

The English element is made up of later Tudor and Stuart issues up to the 1640s. Some sur- 
vivals from the reigns of Edward VI, Mary, and Philip and Mary are still encountered, but 
the shillings, and to a great extent the sixpences, of Elizabeth I are found in substantial num- 
bers. The issues of James VI are less common and the occasional half-crown now appears. 
The half-crowns, shillings and, to a lesser extent, the sixpences of Charles I are numerous. The 
detailed break-down of the Kelso hoard provides a good example of the composition of the 
English coins in the Scottish hoards. Crowns of James I and Charles I are said to have been 
included in the Strathblane and 1785 Kilmarnock hoards. Four examples of coins struck at 
the royalist mints are recorded. These are two Oxford half-crowns in the Dryburgh hoard, 
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and another in the Fisherrow hoard, while a York half-crown is among the contents of the 
Glenbeg find. 

Irish coins make up a minor part of five hoards. They consist of shillings and to a lesser 
extent sixpences of James I’s issues of 1603-07. There are six shillings and twelve sixpences 
in the 351 coins in the Irvine hoard, twenty-eight shillings and five sixpences among the 1,375 
coins in the Kelso hoard, and fourteen shillings make up this element in the 1,094 coins found 
at Grangemouth. 

However, it is continental silver coins which make up the other major element in the 
Scottish Civil War hoards, being part of nineteen of these finds. In three of these they occur 
alone, in the small hoards of three coins from Banff beach and the six German talers from 
Barbreck, w'hilc all eight recorded coins from the Milton hoard are also continental. Where 
numbers are known they usually amount to less than twenty specimens but because they are 
generally dollars they account for a greater portion of the value than the total number in 
these hoards. Their parts are also found in around a third of the hoards. The two major 
groups of continental coins arc the 179 contained in the Kelso hoard, which provides a clear 
picture of the range of these issues found in Scotland, and the less detailed 253 from 
Grangemouth. 

Although they are often generally referred to ‘dollars’, there is sufficient detail given for 
many to enable them to be examined in greater depth. Among the nineteen hoards noted 
eleven are recorded as containing German and/or Austrian issues. Generally these are mixed 
with other issues and only in the Barbreck find do the six German talers make up the com- 
plete find. Issues of the United Netherlands in the Cromarty. Fisherrow' and Birdston hoards 
are recorded as ‘dollars’, but the ten (and single half) from Ardnave and the nine (and nine 
halves) from Kelso are rijksdaalders. No example of a leeuwcndaalder appears to have been 
recorded among the finds. 

Coins of the Spanish Netherlands and Spain itself are reported in fourteen finds. There are 
the twenty-one patagons, fourteen half patagons and thirty-three quarter patagons of Albert 
and Isabella and Philip IV among the Kelso coins. Patagons are also recorded from the the 
Dryburgh and Milton hoards. Patagons, along with pieces of eight reales, are listed in the 
Rannoch, Grangemouth and ‘Uncertain’ hoards. One of the three dollars found on Banff 
beach is also an eight reales. Apart from the inclusion of some ducatoons of the Spanish 
Netherlands in the Strathblane hoard, the remaining six reports refer to Spanish dollars or 
coins or such of Spain or Philip IV. It may be unwise to regard these as all finds of eight reales 
and some may in fact be patagons. 

Otherwise there is the occasional inclusion of coins of Denmark, Sweden, Poland, 
Switzerland, Monaco and Transylvania. 

A further, not insignificant, element in the Scottish Civil War coin hoards is copper. Six 
hoards - Brimmond Hill, Pow, St Combs, Loch Dochart, Toward Castle, and Tarbat -con- 
sist wholly or mainly of turners of Charles Ts issues of 1632-39, w'hich were current until 
1642. These are small finds ranging from thirty-three to 132 pieces. St Combs also contains a 
single United Netherlands doit while Brimmond Hill has two, as well as four silver and four 
billon coins. The Knowehead hoard is composed of around 2,000 turners, probably of the 
1640s. among which is a double tournois of Louis XIV and two silver coins. The hoard from 
Glenbeg is more mixed, with its 557 turners of the 1640s accompanied by sixty-three silver 
coins and one of billon. There are two turners, again of the 1640s, among the 316 coins of 
the Fisherrow hoard. Lastly the Millheugh find is merely described as containing both silver 
and copper. 

Mention may also be made of the very small number of billon coins found in three of the 
hoards. The Cromarty find includes a single half plack of James VI, that from Brimmond Hill 
contains one bawbee of Mary and three placks of James VI. while a further, similar plack 
occurs among the Glenbeg coins. 

Surprisingly few of the reports describe the state of the coins in these hoards. The 
Cromarty coins are mostly in ‘poor condition" and the Bankhead specimens in ‘poor preser- 
vation", but whether this is due to wear or corrosion is not stated. In the Kelso hoard most of 
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the coins of Elizabeth I and James I are worn, but those of Charles I display less wear and 
his latest issues little wear. Wear on the continental coins is more varied. Around a fifth of the 
English coins in this hoard are clipped and a somewhat similar proportion bent, especially 
among the Elizabethan sixpences, and all the Irish coins. In addition over 100 examples 
appear to have been deliberately defaced by scratching. In the Ardnave hoard a shilling of 
Elizabeth and another of James I are noted as having a W scratched on the obverse, while all 
seven half-crowns of Charles I are described as being ‘extremely clipped’. The wear on the 
Castlecary coins is much the same as on the Kelso coins, while among its contents of 134 
coins nine display clipping, five are scratched and two bent. 

Containers are recorded for seven of the hoards. It is suggested that the Kelso pot is a 
chamber pot and the Grangemouth pot a water jug, while the pots holding the Millheugh and 
the 1785 Kilmarnock hoards are not described. A two-handled metal jug was used for the 
Fisherrow coins and there is the suggestion that the Loch Dochart find had been concealed 
in a sporran. The corroded lump of coins from Duart Point still had traces of a cloth bag 
adhering. Few objects other than the coins have been found in these thirty-five hoards. Two 
silver spoons and a cane top accompanied the Irvine coins and a finger-ring was found with 
the Tarbat coins. A small crucifix recovered with the Strathblane hoard suggests this find had 
a royalist rather than a covenanter owner. The find from Duart Point was recovered from a 
shipwreck along with much maritime and personal material. 

Among the earliest hoards which can be associated with the period of the Civil War in 
Scotland is that from Cromarty wherein the latest coin is a taler of Ferdinand II of 1635. Its 
deposit may be as late as 1640 and it could well be indicative of the activity of Montrose and 
Leslie in the north-east in 1639. The small Banff and Invergordon finds, with latest coins of 
1636 and 1638, may also be a result of the start of the war in 1638. 

There is a group of seven small hoards made up of the turners of Charles I issued between 
1632 and 1639. The largest is the Pow hoard, which contains 132 coins and is worth only £1 
Is. 4<7. Scots or \s.9d. Sterling. These turners were replaced and demonetised in 1642 so were 
current until that year. Those from Loch Dochart Castle and Toward Castle were both recov- 
ered from destruction levels datable to 1646, when both castles were burnt by the Campbells, 
but the hoards had perhaps not been recovered by their owners earlier for economic reasons. 

The Ardnave and Bankhead hoards end with English coins with the triangle initial mark 
of 1639M0. The five hoards in Appendix 1 from Irvine to Carluke contain examples of coins 
from the Scottish coinages of 1636-42 and like the previous two finds probably belong to the 
early years of the Civil War, the early 1640s. The hoards from Kelso through to Duns with 
latest initial marks from triangle-in-circle ( 1 641—43) to sceptre ( 1 646 — 49) may be assigned to 
the main years of the Civil War from the mid- 1640s to the end of hostilities a year after the 
Battle of Dunbar in 1650. The less well recorded group from Birdston to Rosemarkie proba- 
bly also belongs to this period though the latest coins are only noted as belonging to Charles 
I. It is unfortunate that marine corrosion renders the contents of the Duart Point find obscure 
for the wreck of the Swan in which it was found can be precisely dated to 13/14 September 
1653. The last hoard, from Milton, contains a patagon of 1658 and can probably be dated to 
c.1660, at the very end of the period under review. 

Figure 1 shows the distribution of the thirty-five Scottish Civil War hoards. There is a 
grouping of ten hoards in the north-east. Two, Bankhead and Brimmond, are close to 
Aberdeen and their probable dates of deposition suggest they were concealed as a result of 
the early conflict in 1639 and the sack of Aberdeen in 1644 respectively. Most of the remain- 
der appear to belong to the early years of the war as well, and only Knowehead, and more 
particularly Glenbeg, with its unusual inclusion of a York half-crown of 1643-4, may be a 
result of the royalist campaign of 1644-5. It may be noted that with the exception of 
Knowehead these hoards are located on or near the coast. The Pow hoard is the only one of 
this period from Orkney, but it can hardly have been concealed after 1642, and so is too 
early for Montrose’s arrival in Orkney in 1650. It may have had a more mundane reason for 
concealment. 
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Fig.l. Distribution of Civil War coin hoards in Scotland. 


A second grouping lies across the Central Bell. This consists of nine finds. The majority 
may belong to the main period of hostilities from 1 644 to 1 645, but some could be earlier and 
some could be connected with the Battle of Dunbar and its aftermath from 1650 to 1651. 
Castlecary would appear to be associated with the latter. Grangemouth, too. located close-by 
on the Forth shore and also ending with a sun initial mark of 1645-46, may have been hid- 
den in the year after Dunbar. 

Four hoards lie to the south down the west coast at Chapclton, Irvine and twice, slightly 
inland, in Kilmarnock. These probably belong to the 1640s. A further four hoards come from 
down the east coast at Fisherrow, Duns, Kelso and Dryburgh. These are unusual in that 
Fisherrow and Dryburgh end with Oxford half-crowns and Duns includes a rare appearance 
of the late sceptre initial mark of 1646-49. These lie on the main route south and may be 
associated with military movements south and north up to 1650. It has been suggested that 
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Kelso may represent royalist fundraising in the Borders around 1643, From the Western Isles 
come the Ardnave hoard, perhaps the result of a shipwreck: in the early 1640s, and the Duart 
Point find, the result of both war and storm. 


The currency pattern 

History, records and hoards come together to present a picture of the currency of Scotland 
during the Civil War period from 1638 to 1660. Although rates were set for foreign gold coins 
and gold was struck in Scotland in 1637M2, only a small number of earlier English gold 
coins, mainly of James I, are found in two of the thirty-five hoards. Silver coins predominate 
and again these are mainly English, in the form of sixpences, shillings and half-crowns. These 
date back to the later sixteenth century, shillings and especially sixpences of Elizabeth I in 
worn condition. Accompanying these are shillings and sixpences, again mainly worn, of 
James I and larger numbers of shillings and especially half-crowns of Charles I with propor- 
tionately less wear. The latter continue up to the last initial mark struck in substantial num- 
bers, the sun of 1645^16, but there is one hoard with the later sceptre mark. The English 
element is overwhelmingly from the Tower Mint. The coins suffer from clipping, bending and 
defacement though the evidence for this comes mainly from the Kelso hoard and to a lesser 
extent that from Castlecary. 

The larger value coin, the crown-sized piece, was supplied by continental issues, usually 
referred to as ‘dollars’ though of mixed fineness and tariffs. The records continuously com- 
plain about these and seek to replace them with native coin, but without success. They seem 
to have arrived as a result of the coal and salt exports to Europe and the number brought 
back by mercenaries returning to take part in the war may be smaller than perhaps expected. 
There is a fairly close correspondence between the records and the contents of the hoards. 
The German and Austrian reichs talers (‘rex dollars’) are noted in the records from 1629 to 
1645 as the most acceptable and they are frequent in the hoards. The rijksdaalder of the 
United Netherlands also occurs but does not appear to be specially mentioned in the records. 
The Dutch leeuwendaalder (‘lyoun’ or ‘dog dollar') recorded up to 1636 is not included in the 
hoards and may have disappeared by 1640. The Spanish Netherlands patagon (‘crosse dol- 
lars’) is common in the Civil War hoards and is noted in the 1642 and 1645 tariff lists. Some 
ducatoons are also found. The Spanish eight reales (‘ryalf or ‘ryall of eight’) is noted up to 
1645 and several are recorded in hoards. The Emdem and ort dollars and the single real 
recorded around 1630 seem to have gone by 1640, for none is found in any of the hoards. 
Surprisingly, perhaps, the quarter ecu (‘cardecue’ etc.) noted from 1631 to 1645, when it was 
valued at 20^. Scots, does not appear in the hoard evidence. 2 ^ 

The native element in the currency seems to have been quite small. The records complain 
that there was a continuous dearth of Scottish coin due to its being exported in exchange for 
poorer quality overpriced dollars. This seems to be so, for very few of Charles Ts Scottish 
coins of 1625-34 are found in the hoards. Even the coinages of 1636M2, intended to remedy 
this, are scarce for the higher values. However, these did consist of larger issues of smaller sil- 
ver denominations and the 40 d. piece is found reasonably frequently. Nevertheless the 
Scottish coins in the hoards represent only a small percentage of the total, probably not 
exceeding around 5%. A very small number of Irish coins, of James I. are also found in the 
hoards but there is no mention of them in the records. Given close proximity, connections, 
and the Irish troops assisting Montrose in 1644-5, this is perhaps surprising. 

Another small but important element in the hoards is copper, though this features to a far 
greater extent in the records. These record the striking of large numbers of turners or 
two pences Scots between 1632 and 1639, and their eventual demonetisation in 1642. It has 
been suggested that about forty million were issued and the records further complain of and 


Four quarter ecus form pa rt of a recent ly recorded early nineteenth-century hoard from Lcsmahagow (North Garngouri. 
Lanarkshire. Sec Archer 2001 . The coins recorded there may not constitute the whole hoard, which was probably hidden around 
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ordain measures against large numbers of imported forgeries. In the later 1630s and early 
years of the war Scotland appears to have been inundated with copper. This, however, seems 
to have been in addition to continental silver. As the smaller silver coins of the 1637-42 
coinage appeared, in addition to the large amounts of English silver as the war progressed, 
the need for copper abated. Yet it soon became scarce and the need was supplied by the issue 
of further, but larger, turners from 1642 to 1650. This is reflected in the hoards, for there are 
six with the 1 630s issues and only two with the 1 640s issues. The records also allude to the cir- 
culation of Dutch doits and French double tournois though few of these appear to have been 
hoarded. 

Few of the hoards from Scotland belonging to the period 1638 60 can be tied directly to 
specific events of the Civil War, but many do appear to be connected more generally with the 
outbreak and progress of hostilities. Nevertheless hoarding needed to continue as in peace- 
time and the normal reasons for non-recovery remained. War, however, did intensify the need 
to hide valuables and often made recovery more difficult. This is clear from the number of 
hoards dating to 1638 60 - thirty-five - which compares with a mere eight from the previous 
forty years and the twenty or so belonging to 1660-1700. 26 


APPENDIX I: LIST OF SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY CIVIL WAR HOARDS FROM 

SCOTLAND 27 

CROMARTY Ross & Cromarty, 1916 (B&D SP3 1 ) 

42 AR. 1 billon, value c.£42 45. Or/. Scots / £3 10s. 44. Sterling. 

Iuile.il 1635 taler Ferdinand II 
Scottish James VI half plack (1) 

English Edward VI 2r/. (I ): Mary 4r/. (I); Elizabeth I Is. (I), 6r/. (15). 4r/. (3). 34. (I), 2d. (2); James I l.v. (2), 6r/. ( I ); 
Charles I Is. (1) 

Continental Spanish/United Netherlands 'dollars' (6), 'half dollars’ (I). Austria taler (3). Germany taler (2). 
Switzerland taler (1) 

Details from notes in NMS by Robert Stevenson compiled from correspondence between Exchequer and Sir 
George Macdonald - ‘most in poor condition’, date of deposit Y. 1640’. foreign described as ‘dollars', returned to 
owner. 2 * 

BANFF, Banffshire. 1952 (B&D SP2) 

3 AR. value c.£8 l.v. 4 d. Scots /l 3s. 64. Sterling, found on the beach. 

Latest 1636 ‘dollar' Philip IV of Spain 25 

Continental Spain 8 reales (1 ), Austria taler (2) 

PSAS 94 (1960-61), 328. 

1NVERGORDON (Milleraig Farm). Rosshire, 1852 (B&D SPI 1) 

c.60 AR, found carefully concealed in a cavity in a stone, suggested to have been possibly part of a building. 
Latest ‘1638’ Is. 

English 'few’ Is. 1620-38 

Continental 'chiefly' Spain, Philip IV 8 reales or patagons? 

Lindsay 1845, 51. 

BRIMMOND HILL. Aberdeenshire, 1942 (B&D SP5) 

4 AR, 4 billon, 69 AE, value c.22s. Scots? /Is. 104. Sterling, found lying loose under a small boulder by Home 
Guard during target practice near top of Brimmond Hill, about six miles west of Aberdeen. 

Latest 1 632 39 turner (46) 

Scottish Mary' Queen of Scots bawbee ( 1 ); James VI plack (3), turner (4); Charles I turner (60) 

English Mary 4 4 (1); Elizabeth 1 34. (I) 

Continental United Netherlands doit (2), Germany Nuremberg counter ( I ) 

Unidentified silver (2), copper (2) 

Cruickshank 1943—4. 


26 Single finds of the appropriate coins noted above have not been included because of the difficulty of assigning their loss to 
a particular lime in the seventeenth century. These are listed in Bateson 1989. and Bateson and Holmes 1997; 2003: 2006. 

27 The format basically follows that of Besly 1987, 75-1 15, for the inventory of the English Civil War hoards. Brown and 
Dolley 1971 (B&D) contains full references and these have all been checked and copies are kept in the Scottish Coin Hoards (tics 
in the Hunterian Museum. Only selected references are included here. More recent finds are given the main published reference 

28 I am grateful to Nick Holmes, of the National Museums of Scotland, for providing the details of this hoard 

29 Stevenson and Porteous 1972, 140 n.3. 
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POW (Slromness) Orkney, 1955 (B&D SP24) 

132 AE, value 22 s. Scots ! 104. Sterling, found in the wall of an old farm. 

Latest 1632-39 turner (124) 

Scottish Charles I turner (124 + 4 forgeries) 

English Charles I farthings (2 + 2 forgeries) 

Stevenson 1959. 

ST COMBS, Aberdeenshire, 2002 

36 AE, value 6s. Scots / 6 4. Sterling, found by metal detectorist in sandhills. 

Latest 1 632-39 turner (32) 

Scottish Charles I 1632-39 (32 + 3 forgeries) 

Continental United Netherlands doit (1) 

Bateson 2004. 

LOCH DOCHART, Perthshire, 1906 (B&D SP34) 

87 AE, value 14s. 64. Scots / Is. 21/2 4. Sterling, found in the private room, beside the hall, during clearing out of 
the ruins of the castle on the isle in Loch Dochart, destroyed by fire in 1646; fine chain found with coins suggested 
to be from a sporran, but equally possibly a purse. 

Latest 1 632—39 turner (87) 

Scottish Charles I turner 1 632-39 (87) 

Place 1905-06. 

TOWARD CASTLE (Cowal Peninsula), Argyllshire, 1979 

33 AE, value 5s. 6 4. Scots / 51/2 4. Sterling, found during excavation of the hall, spread on the floor with traces of 
burnt straw adhering to many. 

Latest 1632-39 turner (33) 

Scottish Charles I turner 1632-39 (33) 

Bateson 1993. 

TAR BAT (Balone Castle), Ross and Cromarty, 1820 (B&D SP39) 

A number’ AE, garden find near castle, along with a finger-ring. 

Latest 1632-39 turner 

Scotland Charles I turner 1 632-39 (all) 

ARDNAVE (Loch Gruinart), Islay, 1968 (B&D SP35) 

81 AR, value £1 14 6s. 4c/. Scots / £9 lO.v. 6c/. Sterling, sandhills site. 

Latest ini triangle (1639-40) 1.?. (1) 

English Edward VI Is. (1); Elizabeth I \s. (23); James 1 Is. (17); Charles I 2s, 6 d. (7), 
l.v. (3) 

Continental United Netherlands rijksdaalder (10), half rijksdaalder (I), Spanish Netherlands patagon (6), quarter 
patagon (1), Holy Roman Empire taler (12) 

Stevenson and Porteous 1972. 

BANKHEAD (Newhills Parish), Aberdeenshire, 1862 (B&D SP3) 

32AR, value £20 9.v. 0 d. Scots / £1 1 4,r, 0c/, Sterling. 

Latest im triangle (1639-40) 2.5. 6t1. (I ), Is. (1) 

English Elizabeth 1 Is. (9), 6c/. (6); James I Is. (6), 6 d. (3); Charles I 2v. 6 d. (I), l.v. (1) 

Continental Spain ‘dollar’ (1), 'half dollar’ (1), ‘quarter dollar' (4) 

All in ‘poor preservation' except Is. Charles I, 

Sim 1862, 231." 

IRVINE, Ayrshire, 1923 (B&D SP12) 

351 AR, value c.£120 Scots / £10 Sterling, found when digging foundations for new building at 172 High Street, 
along with two silver spoons and a silver cane top. 

Latest 1636-42 4 Or/. (40) 

Scottish James VI thistle merk (l), half thistle merk (I). quarter thistle merk (8): Charles I 404. (40) 

English Edward VI 6r/. (1); Mary 64. (21); Philip & Mary 44. (8); Elizabeth 1 Lv. (10), 6 cl. (1 14). 44. (25). 34. (8); 
James I Is. (8). 64. (14); Charles I 2s. 64. (1). U. (33), 64. (23). 24. (3); unidentified (12) 

Irish Janies I Is. (6). 64. (12) 

Continental Spain (2) 

Callander 1 924-5. This concentrates on the three silver objects which, however, cannot be closely dated; the coins 
were examined by Sir George Macdonald who dated the hoard 1635-40 but did not provide details of the coins 
which were returned to the finders (Callander 1924-5, 123). 


M Evans and Thain 1 989, 1 3, where the Spanish ‘dollar' is dated 1634 and the hiding place described as beneath the paving 
of an old cowhouse. 
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KNOWEHEAD OE CROMBIE (Parish of Marnoch), Banffshire. 1863 (B&D SQ!2) 

2 AR. c.2000 AE. value £17 2.v. 4 </. Scots / £1 5.v. 2d. Sterling, found by herd boy in mole-hill. 

Latest 1636-42 40<A (I) 

Scottish Janies I turner. Charles 1 40</. ( I ) turner (total c. 20001 
English James 1 6 d. ( 1 ) 

Continental Louis XIV double tournois (1) 

Sim 1862^1, 234. 

STRATH BLANE, Stirlingshire. 1793 (B&D SP23) 

2 (?+) AV. ‘number’ / 'large collection’ AR. value <\£40 Sterling / £480 Scots, found, with a small crucifix, in a care- 
fully made hollow in a stump from the end of a roof beam, later used as a stool. 

Latest 1637-42 12s. 

Scottish Charles I 1 2s. 1637-42 (uncertain number) 

English Elizabeth 1. sovereign (1+?). James l unite (1+?): Elizabeth 1, James 1. Charles I uncertain 5s.. 2s. 6 </.. 
‘mainly’ Is. 

Continental Spanish Netherlands ducaton (‘some'), Germany taler (’some’) 

Gentleman's Magazine 63 (1793), I 144; Statistical Account Scotland 18. 583; Lindsay 1845. 263. 

CARLUKE. Lanarkshire. 1782 (B&D SP6) 

r.52 ounces, little detail recorded, found during demolition of old house. 

Latest ?1 637—42 30s. Charles I 
Scottish Charles I 30.v. 

English Elizabeth I l.v., 6 </.; James I Is., 6 </.; Charles 2s. i>d. 

PARTICK. Glasgow. Lanarkshire, 1766 (B&D SP18) 

A ‘number’, c.30 ounces AR, found under the gable of an old house. 

Latest 71637-42 {‘a few’) 

Scottish probably 3rd coinage 1 637-42 
English Elizabeth I, James 1. Charles I. unspecified 
Continental German crowns, Spanish dollars 
Lindsay 1845. 260. 

KELSO (Wooden Farm), Roxburghshire, 1991 

10 AV, 1365 AR. value <’.£840 Scots / £70 Sterling, found in pol (possibly chamber pot) by metal detectorist in field 
after harvest. 

Latest im triangle-in-circle (1641—43) 2s. 6 </. (8), l.v. (4), 6 </. (I); 1642 patagon (1). half patagon (1) 

Scottish James VI rider ( 1 ). thistle merk (13), half thistle merk (2). quarter thistle merk (2). 1 2.v. ( I ); Charles 1 30.\. 
(5), I2x. (2). half merk (II), 40</. (12) 

English James I angel (l ), unite (2), double crown (3), half crown (1), quarter laurel (2); Edward VI l.v. (4), 6 </. (5); 
Marv 4<7. (16); Philip & Marv l.v. (4), 6 d. (1 ), 4 d (4); Elizabeth I l.v. (153), 6<7. (520), 4</. ( I 2); James I 2.v. 6</. (2), 
l.v. (89), 6 d. (72); Charles 1 2.v. 6 d. (29), Is. (181), 6 d. (64) 

Irish James 1 l.v. (28). 6 </, (5) 

Continental United Netherlands rijksdaalder (9), half rijksdaalder (9). Spanish Netherlands patagon (21). half 
patagon (14). quarter patagon (33), Austria taler (9). half taler (I), Imperial Cities tiller (5). half taler (I). 
Germany taler (6), half taler (2), Sweden 4 marks (4), 2 marks (1), mark (4), half mark ( 1 ), Poland half taler ( I ) 
Bateson 1991. 

RANNOCH, Perthshire. 1875 (B&D SP21) 

155 AR, value <.£100 Scots / £8 6v. 8 </. Sterling. 

Latest im P in circle ( 1 643-44) 6 </. 

Scottish Charles I 30.v. ( 1 ) 

English Elizabeth 1 l.v. (10), 6 </. (40); James I 2.v. 6 </. (1 ), l.v. (3), 6 </. ( 14); Charles I 2.v. 6 </. (14). l.v. (48), 6 </. ( 14) 
Continental Spanish Netherlands Albert & Elizabeth ‘dollar' (3), Spain Philip IV 8 reales (7) 

’Notices of recent finds of coins in Scotland’. PSAS 1 1 (1874-6), 548-9. 

DRYBURGH, Berwickshire, < 4938 

10+ AR, found during road mending near Drvburgh. 

Latest 1643 Oxford 2.v. 6 </. (2) 

Scottish Charles I 1637-42 I2.v. (2) 

English Charles I Tower 2v. 6 d. im? 1634-8 (1), Oxford 2v. 6 </. (2) 

Continental Spanish Netherlands patagons (‘several’) 

Unpublished; information from grandson of finder per Mr. J. Morris; the two Oxford half-crowns appear to have 
been only slightly worn. 

GLENBEG (Cluny, Parish of Rafford), Morayshire, 1864 (SO 1 3) 

63 AR. I billon, 557 AE. value £25 4.v. 0</. Scots / £2 2s. Or/. Sterling. 

Latest im lion ( 1 643 44) York 2v. bd. ( 1 1. 1 642-50 turner 

Scottish James VI plack (1 ), turner (uncertain); Charles I 40r/. ( 1 ), turner (500+) 
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English Mary 4 4. (12), ?24. (I), Id. (1); Elizabeth I Is. (2), 6 d. (23), Ad. (4), 3d. (2); James I l.v. (!), 6 d. (1); Charles 
1 2s. 6 d. (3), Is. (1), 6d. (3), 2d. (1); illegible (5) 

Irish James I 6d. (1) 

Continental France Louis XIII double tournois (4/5) 

Sim 1864, 226-7. 

CHAPELTON (West Kilbride), Ayrshire, 1870 (B&D SP40) 

2)6 AR, value c.£120 18s. 0 d. Scots / £10 6s. 04. Sterling, found on Chapelton Farm. 

Latest im eye (1645) Is. (1 or more) 

English Mary 4d. (2); Elizabeth 1 Is. (56), 6 d. (66), Ad. (1): James I Is. (30), 6d. (5); Charles I 2s. 6 d. (19), Is. (31), 
64.(2) 

Irish James I Is. (4) 

PSAS 9 (1870-72), 217-2. 

BARBRECK (Lochaweside, Parish of Glenorchy and Inishail), Argyllshire, 1871 (B&D SP46) 

6 AR, value c.£ 16 16s. 0 d. Scots /£1 8 s. 04. Sterling, found during tree planting on Barbreck Fa mi and associated 
with large boulder. 

Latest 1645 

Continental Germany thalers (6) 

AS/tS 9 (1870-72), 272-3. 

FISHERROW ("North High Street, Musselburgh), Midlothian, 1951 (B&D SP17) 

316 AR, 2 AE ‘probably the bulk of the hoard’, value c.£196 5s. 04. Scots/ £16 Is. 14. Sterling, found during clear- 
ing of foundations of demolished old houses - contained in a two-handled metal pot buried near the surface 
beside the foundations. 

Latest 1646 Oxford 2s. 6d. (I) 

Scottish Charles I 12s. (1), half merk (1), turners (2) 

English Philip & Mary Is. (2); Elizabeth I Is. (41), 6d. (84); James I Is. (26), 6d. (15); Charles F 2s. 6d. (22), Is. (102), 
6d. (10) 

Continental United Netherlands dollar (I), Spanish Netherlands dollar (4), half dollar (I), quarter dollar (I). 
Spain dollar (4), quarter dollar (I) 

Kerr 1952. 

CASTLECARY. Stirlingshire, 1926 

134 AR, value £90 8s. 84. Scots/ £7 12s. 94. Sterling. 

Latest im sun < 1645—46) 2s. 64. (2), Is. (3) 

Scottish James VI thistle merk (2), 30s. ( 1 ) 

English Elizabeth I Is. (8), 64. (36); James I 2s. 64. (1), Is. (10). 64. (8); Charles I 2s. 64. (26), Is. (31), 64. (7) 

Irish James I Is. (4) 

GRANGEMOUTH, Stirlingshire, 1899 (B&D SP10) 

1094 AR, recovered during ‘excavations for the Caledonian Railway near Grangemouth Docks’ and concealed in 
mid-seventeenth-century glazed water jar with handle on one side. 

Latest im sun (1645-46) 2s. 64. (1 survives) 

Scottish James VI thistle merk (2), quarter thistle merk (1); Charles 1 half merk (2) 

English Elizabeth I Is. (85), 64. (94); James I 2s. 64. (9), Is. (67). 64. (23); Charles I 2.v. 64. (264), Is. (263), 64. (17) 
Irish James I Is. ( 14) 

Continental Spanish Netherlands, Spain, Germany 'dollars and parts’ (253) 

PSAS 34 ( 1 899- 1 900), 15-16. 

UNCERTAIN, c.1791 (B&D SP26) 

6+ AR. 

Latest im sun (1645-46) Is. (I) 

English Elizabeth I Is. (1); Charles 1 2s. 64. (I). Is. (2) 

Continental Spanish Netherlands, patagon 1, Spain, 8 reales (1) 

Archaeologia Scotia 3 (1831), 78. 

DUNS, Berwickshire. 1859 (B&D SP8) 

21 AR, value £12 12s. 04. Scots / £1 IQs. 04. Sterling, found during demolition of an old house. 

Latest im sceptre (1646-49), Is. ( 1 +?) 

English Elizabeth I Is. (1); Charles I Is. (20) 

PSAS 4 (1860-62), 397. 

BIRDSTON (Parish of Campsie), Stirlingshire, 1790 (B&D SP4) 

C.200 AR, found when digging a ditch in a bog, about 20 inches below the surface. 

Unest Charles I 
Scottish unspecified 

English Elizabeth I, James 1. Charles J 2s. 64., Is., 64. 
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Continental United Netherlands. Austria?. Denmark ‘crowns’ 

Lindsay 1845, 263; Manville 1993, 109. 

KILMARNOCK. Ayrshire. 1778 (B&D SP 1 4 > 

Unspecified number, in ‘indifferent order’, found in the wall of an old house. 

Latest Charles I 

English Elizabeth 1 b\. 6 cl.: James I Is.. 6 cl.; Charles 1 2s. 6c/., 6 tl. (‘a few') 

Other 'mainly English’ 

Lindsay 1845, 263. 

KILMARNOCK, Ayrshire. 1785 (B&D SP13) 

14 pounds AR. found in digging foundations for new house, pot. 

Latest Charles I 

English Elizabeth 1 Is.. 64., James 1 5.v.. 2.v. 64.; Charles I 5s., 2s. 64, 

Lindsay 1845, 262. 

K1PPEN DAVIE, Stirlingshire. 1863 (B&D SP15) 

50 AR. value £49 l.v. 04. Scots / £4 Is. 94. Sterling. 

Latest Charles 1 
Scottish James VI 30s. (I) 

English Philip & Mary l.v. (I ), 64. (1); Elizabeth 1 Is. (5). 64. (3); James I Is. (6); Charles 1 2s. 64. (II); Is. (16), 64. 
( 1 ) 

Continental Spain ‘dollars’ (2), half dollars ( I ), Germany ‘dollars’(2) 

PSAS 5 (1862 4). 236. 

MILLHEUGH, Lanarkshire, 1820 (B&D SP37) 

AR and AE, garden find, in pot. 

Latest Charles I 

English Elizabeth 1. James I. Charles 1. 

ROSEMARKIE. Ross and Cromarty, 1788 (B&D SP38) 

Mostly shillings, found in a small cairn on a moor about a mile from the village. 

Latest Charles 1 

English Elizabeth I Is.; James I, Charles I Is. and mixture of other coins. 

DUART POINT, Isle of Mull, Argyllshire, 1992 

Found during excavation of the wreck of the Swan, which sank in September 1653; traces of cloth bag adhering. 
‘A corroded mass ol’ silver coins’; ‘the metal was too far gone to allow the individual coins to be disassembled . 
but a few loose ones bore late sixteenth century dates’. 

Martin 1998,46-50. 

MILTON (Carluke), Lanarkshire, 1829 
8+ AR. 

Latest 1 658 patagon ( I ) 

Continental Spanish Netherlands patagon (1), quarter patagon (1), Austria taler (1), Germany, Prussia (I). 
Imperial cities. Cologne (1), Transylvania taler (1), Poland taler (1), Denmark taler (1) 

Archer 2000. 
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‘PETER' SKIDMORE: THE MAN WHO NEVER WAS 


D.W DYKES 



Fig. 1. Skidmore’s ‘commercial halfpenny' or shop ticket (Ddc/7: Middx, no. 480). 


[TJhere were two persons of this surname [Skidmore], John and Peter, father and son. who carried on busi- 
ness as ironmongers and stove grate manufacturers, in London. The father was originally in business alone, 
but the firm subsequently became Skidmore and Son. They dealt in coins, and in this way might be consid- 
ered commercially as forming the Company interested in that venture and referred to by ihe cipher [PSC”]. 
Peter appears to have generally superintended the production of the pieces, and his name, as well as that of 
his father, who issued the token No. 192 [D&H: Middx, no. 480] (Fig. I ) , . and many other pieces, is noto- 
rious in connection with those made for sale in the metropolis, at the lime when collectors were eager to 
secure specimens of all kinds. It is only justice to Skidmore to say that some of his buildings pieces, such as 
those of the London churches, should, perhaps, be placed to his credit against the heavy debit which most 
writers, not undeservedly, place to his account, in connection with the manufacture of the specious tokens 
of the eighteenth century. 

R.T. Samuers confident description of the Skidmores, the Clerkenwell iron founders, fur- 
nishing ironmongers and token manufacturers, appeared in The Bazaar, The Exchange and 
Man for 19 March 1884 (p. 300) and, by repetition, has so stamped 'Peter' Skidmore's 
persona on posterity that his name has become embedded in the historical dogma of the 
eighteenth-century token. 1 Yet, while John Skidmore (d. 1823) is a reasonably w'ell-attested 
historical figure, ’Peter’ Skidmore is known only from secondary numismatic sources and, try 
as one might to authenticate his existence, it seems to be as flimsy as gossamer. As Samuel 
himself recognised, no token inscribed ‘Skidmore’ carried any distinguishing forename, the 
designation appearing simply as SKIDMORE or P. SKIDMORE or reduced to the mono- 
grams PS or PSC U . So what justification is there for Samuel’s assurance that the ‘P’ of *P. 
Skidmore’ represented the Christian name ‘Peter' and for his assertion that ‘Peter’ Skidmore 
was John Skidmore's son? 

Contemporary commentators, without exception, referred to the token maker purely as 
‘Skidmore’, 2 and the earliest that the Christian name 'Peter' seems to have entered the numis- 
matic frame is in Anthony Durand’s book published in Geneva some seventy years after the 


Acknowledgements: My particular thanks are due to Graham Dyer and Kevin Clancy for their kindness in enabling me to exam- 
ine Miss Banks's copies of the catalogues of ‘Christopher Williams' and John Hammond in the Royal Mint Library. I am also 
grateful to Michael Dickinson. Harrington E. Manville and Robert Thompson for their comments on an earlier version of this 
paper. 

1 Dalton and Hamer 1910-18 [D&H], Introduction to the 3" 1 Middlesex section; Waters 1954. vi; Bell 1963. 121 Bell 1968. 
SI: and Bell ( 1978), pnssim, enshrined the name ‘Peter' in token literature. It does not appear in Waters 1906, 

For instance, the attorney and collector Charles Shephard, who in one of his illuminating ‘Essays on the Provincial Hall- 
Pennies' (Shephard 1798, 1212) castigated Skidmore, only by surname, lor being ‘one of the most reprehensible dealers' in his 
systematic production of mules, although he admitted that he had 'some claim to our pardon, on account of his beautiful series 
of the London churches' Nor was Skidmore referred to other than by bis surname in any of the contemporary catalogues 
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tokens he describes. i * 3 Durand does not speculate on ‘Peter’ Skidmore’s relationship to John 
Skidmore - indeed he does not mention the latter - and appears to confuse the two since he 
refers to ‘Peter’ Skidmore as primarily an ironmonger or hardware dealer (‘march and quin- 
caillier’). Nevertheless, he was presumably the source that Samuel drew upon and then elab- 
orated by reference to contemporary London trade directories. 

John Skidmore himself is certainly an individual not unknown to the historical record. 
Although his origins are obscure, they apparently lay in the Black Country around Dudley, 
straddling the border between south Staffordshire and north Worcestershire, where, today, 
Skidmore is still a not uncommon name. 4 It is, though, incredibly difficult to decipher the 
intricacies of the family relationships of what even in the eighteenth century was a compara- 
tively large clan centred in the adjacent parishes of Old Swinford (Worcestershire) and 
Kingswinford (Staffordshire). In the present state of our knowledge, Skidmore’s parentage 
and birth date are irresolvable. When he was buried in Camberwell in March 1823 his age was 
recorded as 64 years, but this was patently impossible since it would have meant that he would 
have been only twelve years’ old when we know he married in 1771. It is reasonable to assume, 
contrariwise, that he was born sometime during the 1730s or 1740s, but since several ‘John 
Skidmores’ were born in the area in these decades no dependable identification is possible. 5 
We can, however, be much more positive about his marriage. This was to a Nancy Jones on 
25 March 1771 in Kingswinford, a marriage that was to be commemorated twenty-six years 
later in the fictitious armorial bearings of Scudamore impaling Jones adopted as the reverse 
type (Fig. 2) of the ‘Clerkenwell’ series of ‘penny’ medalets ( D&H\ Middx, nos 147-65) and 
some Skidmore ‘halfpennies’ {D&H\ Middx, nos 517-19 and 566). 6 



Fig. 2. The reverse of a ‘Clerkenwell’ penny ( D&H\ Middx, no. 161) depicting Skidmore’s fictitious arms, the 
three stirrups of Scudamore of Ken (church, Herefordshire, impaling the lion rampant attributed to Bleddyn ap 
Cynfyn, an eleventh-century prince of North Wales and Powys, from whom a number of old landed families 
named Jones claim descent. 


i Durand 1865, 185: ‘SKIDMORE, Peter. II emit march and quincajllier ct faisait aussi le commerce dcs medaillcs a 

Londres a la fin du dernier siecle. Ces tokens out etc frappes dans un but de speculation et en meme temps pour fa ire connaitre 

son double commerce. II y en a plus dc cent varictes qui icprescntent a I'Obv. dificienls bailments publics cl des eg! isos, ct au 
R/. scs ini dales avec sort adresse on line dedication avec quelques variames. 11 sera it trop fitstidiemt dc les deer ire lous, jc me con- 
tenterai done d’en reproduire un de chaque grandeur comma specimen'. I am grateful to Robert Thompson for alerting me to 
this reference. 

J The Dudley and Bridgnorth BT Phone Book (522) for 2005/2006, covering the immediate area of interest, contains 
seventy-eight residential entries for individuals named Skidmore. 

’’ St Giles, Camberwell Burial Register, 6 March 1823 (Southwark Local Studies Library). // the unit figure recorded at his 
burial is correct, and there is no reason to believe that it is, he might be the John Skidmore baptized at Old Swinford on 2 
September 1748 (Old Swinford Baptismal Register, Worcestershire Record Office). Otherwise, he could be one of a number of 
candidates The complexities of the Black Country Skidmore family relationships arc deftly brought out by Mo fiat! 2004 in her 
encyclopaedic genealogical survey. 

u kingswinford Marriage Register (Staffordshire Record Office, PSH 6). 
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Most of the Skidmores of the time seem to have been employed in the Black Country's rap- 
idly developing iron industry or in the coal mining that was coming to underpin it, and John 
Skidmore's family was doubtless no different from others of that name. But he had ambitions 
and by 1772 had migrated the few miles to Dudley, a town long known for its ‘great manu- 
facture Tor nails and other iron wares’. Nevertheless, he sought a wider stage than the west 
Midlands could provide and within four years had moved on to the metropolis and to 
Clerkenwcll. an area already noted for its congeries of skilled craftsmen, watch and clock 
makers, metal workers, jewellers, japanners and printers, and where he may already have had 
relations active in the metal trade. 7 Regrettably we know nothing of his time in London until, 
by the early part of the following decade, he had gathered together sufficient capital to set 
himself up as an iron founder in Coppice Row, Cold Bath Fields. With an eye to the rapid 
changes taking place in the technology of domestic living and the boom in speculative 
London house building, he was quickly specialising in the manufacture of domestic stoves, 
fire-grates and household equipment. 

The broad thrust of Skidmore’s business career in London is sketched in the trade direc- 
tories of the time. While such directories obviously have their limitations and have to be 
treated with some caution, 8 they at least give us a framework for an outline history of his 
firm. Wc do not know exactly when John Skidmore set up his own business in Clerkenwell, 
but that he had done so by the early part of 1784, and probably somewhat before this, is 
demonstrated by his listing in Bailey's British Directory for that year. 9 This was at 15 Coppice 
Row - on its western side and on a site somew'here near the Guardian building in Farringdon 
Road today." 1 The foundry in Coppice Row was still listed as Skidmore’s only trading address 
in the 1789 edition of Lowndes’s London Directory . but by the November of that year he had 
acquired shop premises or, as he described them on his token, a ‘repository’ or showroom, in 
which to display his products and promote ‘off the floor' sales, at 123 High Holborn. 11 One 
can be quite precise about the date Skidmore’s new ‘extensive warehouse’ 1 - opened (23 
November) for it w'as pulled in The Times (Fig. 3). Skidmore look care, at the same time, to 
publicize his appointment as ‘Stove Grate Maker to His Majesty’s Honourable Board of 
Ordnance’, a contract that provided Skidmore not only with an income from the supply of 
domestic ironmongery to the military but with a stamp of official approval that afforded him 
a useful sales cachet. 17 


7 Sl James, Clerkenwell Baptismal Register (London Metropolitan Archives). The evidence that Skidmore may already 
have had relations in Clerkenwell is inconclusive, 

8 The reliability of any directory as an up-to-date source of information is inevitably conditioned by the readiness of poten- 
tial entrants to provide information, by the time lag between the collection and publication of data (often some months), and, 
not infrequently, by the unverified repetition of an entry from an earlier edition or its lifting from a rival publication The list- 
ing of Charles Parker. Tram whose executors John Skidmore acquired 123 High Holborn in the autumn of 1789. is. for example, 
continued from the 1790 to the 1 79 1 edition of the Universal British Directory although he had died in June 1 789 and Skidmore 
is also shown at that address. Fora discussion of the problems of trade directories as a source, see Norton 1950. 16-24. 

9 Bailey's surveys were normally undertaken after Christmas, with publication in the following March (Norton 1950. 22) 
Skidmore's absence from earlier directories does not necessarily mean that he had not embarked on his own business prior to 
1784 but. bearing in mind his predilection for self-advertisement, it is unlikely that tins happened much before this date. 

10 The Skidmore’s iron-founding side of their business was to remain at Coppice Row until 1811-12. A reference to the firm 
being at Corporation Row, Clerkenwell in ihe Post Office New Annual Directory for 1800 must be a misprint. Coppice Row' dis- 
appeared with the development of Farringdon Road in 1845—46. 

11 The new' premises, on the northern side of High Holborn and slightly to the west of today’s junction with Southampton 
Row or what was then King Street, were acquired from the executors of Charles Parker, an upholder or house furnisher and 
warehouseman. Sec also Lease dated 2 December 1789 (London Metropolitan Archives, M DR/ 1 799/2/730). Roy Hawkins erred 
in stating that Skidmore was originally in business at i5 High Holborn and moved to 123 High Holborn and 15 Coppice Row 
in 1791 (Hawkins 1989.98), 

17 Warehouse - like 'repository’ was then a fashionably genteel euphemism for a shop, especially one catering for both the 
retail and wholesale trade. A correspondent to Ihe London Chronicle commented in 1765 on the affectation: 'Have we now any 
shops? Are they not all turned into Warehouses’?' 

15 The Times , 19 November 1789. I. 



J* SKIDMORE, 

"Stove GrSte Maker to His Mhjeftf'fi Honourable Board 
ol OrduRncf, 
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[fUnge, Oven, BoUors, and tlcipcut Staves, itc. fl?ted in 
ryvery Roor* r and ij £o{ rectpttotj^f a 

ffcateel Family* 

Fig. 3. Advertisement in The Times, 19 November 1789. (© British Library Board. All Rights Reserved.) 

Although, according to the advertisement, the domestic quarters at 123 High Holborn - 
suitable ‘for the immediate reception of a genteel family’ - were to be offered for rent, the 
whole property had become the Skidmore home by the spring of 1793 and, ‘living above the 
shop’, Skidmores were to remain there for almost thirty years. 14 That April the shop was 
the scene of the theft of a dozen ivory-handled case knives and forks by an employee, George 
Beardmore. At the ensuing Old Bailey proceedings, Skidmore testified he was then the sole 
principal of the firm but waiting for his son to complete his apprenticeship. As The Times of 
25 March makes clear, however, when advertising Skidmore’s book of patterns, The Stove 
Grate-maker’s Directory: or, Nobleman and Gentleman s compleat Choice for Stove Grates, &c. 
(‘price 10 s. 6 d. half bound 1 ), he was already describing the business as ‘John Skidmore and 
Son’, a style to be maintained for the next fifteen or more years (Fig. 4). 1S 

T O- Stove GratemriakerSv Iron - mongers. Survey - 

ors, Upholders, ike, &c,— JOHN SKIP Id® R E and .Son*. 

Stove Ghafc- makers 'tV tits' Ms jetty's Hon, Board of Ordnance, 

Smith,' Iron-founders, &c. No. 113, High Holborn, begs ledye 
toinfo/m the Pub ic at large, thot they have juft com pleatedtheir 
new Back, of Patterns, called'** The Stove (Aatc-maker’s Direct 
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Grates, &e.” Containing urWards -of 70 of the newefh ind -ele- 
gant Defig ns for Stove Grates, Railing, &c. icc. To bo fold at 
the ab-.we.iVlarehoofev -Price i-o&tkL- bad bourn!, ■ Where there 
is an ex ten five Aflortment, t< ady fin’rfhed, of all forts of gtove . 

Grates, of -the neweft FafNion and moll compleat Principles ; 
which in e.beio^ daily fnpp)iod from their extetifwe Manufactory 
and Iron-foundry, No; 15, Coppice-Tow, Cold Bath- fields, Cjerk- 
etvweliy , ' ' " ' . 

Fig, 4, Advertisement in The Times, 25 March 1793. (© British Library Board, All Rights Reserved.) 

Iii 1795 Skidmore issued the firm’s only token to be recognised as a genuine commercial 
halfpenny by Charles Pye in the 1801 quarto edition of his Provincial Coins and Tokens. 16 As 
someone who was by no means averse to publicizing his business, Skidmore’s token, though 
apparently produced in some quantity (Pye vaguely rates it as common (‘c’)), was probably 


14 When later valued for insurance purposes, the property was described as a dwelling house with adjoining ‘ware rooms' 
and offices, and insured for £2,500 (Records of the Sun Life Fire Office, 1818-1821, Guildhall Library, London, Mss 1 1936/472 
and 480). 

11 Whole Proceedings, 576-7. The stolen goods were worth £1 1 <ss. and Beardmore (originally a clerk in the firm and latterly 
a bell-hanger), being found guilty, was sentenced to imprisonment for six months in the House of Correction and fined l.t. 

16 Pye 1801, 14 and plate XXXIV, 6. 
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intended to be more of a shop ticket than a commercial halfpenny, there being no mark of 
promissory exchange value. The obverse, appropriately, depicts a fire-grate of the type that 
contemporaries labelled a ‘register’ stove, 17 with ‘N°. 123 HIGH HOLBORN LONDON’ 
within a circle and the legend ‘PAYABLE AT SKIDMORE’S FURNISHING REPOSI- 
TORY The reverse (which quickly developed a flaw between two and four o’clock) por- 
trays a traditional forge scene within a circle and around it the legend ‘MANUFACTORY & 
IRON-FOUNDRY. CLERKENWELL’ with the date ‘1795’ in the exergue (D&H\ Middx, 
no. 480). 18 The edge is usually diagonally milled, although there are rare specimens with a 
plain edge, while examples of the normal issue are also known in brass, with proofs in silver. 

According to Pye the token was engraved by ‘Wyon’ and manufactured by Skidmore. It had 
earlier appeared as one of the elegant engravings included in plate 35 of Pye’s original 
Provincial Copper Coins or Tokens (Pye 1795) published on 1 August 1795 (Fig. 5), but well 
before this it had been listed in John Hammond’s Descriptive List of the Provincial Copper 
Coins. Edited by the pseudonymous ‘Christopher Williams’, this, the first of the contempo- 
rary token catalogues, had certainly been published by 7 May 1795 if not earlier. 19 The ‘half- 
penny’ must therefore have been produced in the early months of that year or perhaps even 
late in 1794.-° 




Fig. 5. Skidmore’s 'com me rein I halfpenny’ or shop ticket (D&H\ Middx, no. 480). (From Pye 1795, plate 35 
(no. 3), published on 1 August 1795). 


Although Pye was quite clear on the point, and it is evident from their later muling that at 
some juncture the dies had come into Skidmore’s possession, doubts have been expressed as 
to whether the token was actually struck by him. R.C. Bell, for one, suggested that it was 
minted in Birmingham, ‘typical of the Birmingham style’ and ‘unlike any of his [Skidmore’s] 
other coins, or indeed any London coin’. 21 But it is the quality of the execution of its dies that 
makes the piece stand apart from Skidmore’s other productions. This certainly bears out Pye’s 
attribution of their engraving to the Wyons’ Birmingham atelier, yet, while their workshop 
was largely undertaking token work for Kempson and Lutwyche at the time, there is no real 
reason to question Skidmore’s being the manufacturer of his own halfpenny. In the nature of 

17 A ‘register stove’ was a domestic fire-grate with a ‘register' or damper, a metal plate in the chimney flue used to regulate 
the draught and combustion of the fire. Representations of a ‘register stove’ also appear on the halfpennies issued by Clark and 
Harris ( D&H : Middx, nos 283 — 4) and William Parker (D&H\ Dublin nos 351-3), respectively London and Dublin furnishing 
ironmongers, while earlier ‘Bath Stoves' (a type of hob grate) appear on the tokens of Schooling and Son (D&H: Middx, no. 
474) and Michael Apsey of Bury St. Edmunds (D&H\ Suffolk no. 28), also furnishing ironmongers. 

1S The earliest catalogues prior to Pye 1 795 (but including Bircliall 1 796) specify the forge scene as the obverse, 

17 Williams 1795, 15 no. 147. Shephard's statement that Hammond's catalogue was published ‘in the latter part of the year 
1794’ (Shephard 1798, 213) does not accord with the title-page date imprint. The fact that Miss Sarah Sophia Banks acquired 
two copies on 7 May 1795 (so dated in manuscript on their title-pages) suggests publication in the spring of 1795. Miss Banks 
noted in her library catalogue (now in the Royal Mint Library) that ‘Christopher Williams' was ‘a fictitious name', Shephard 
had heard that Samuel Birchall had had a hand in the compilation of the catalogue, but admitted that he had no ‘accurate infor- 
mation’ of this. 

2fl The date on a token should not necessarily be taken as its actual year of manufacture. The Swansea halfpenny of John 
Voss {D&H. Glam. no. 4), for instance, credited by Pye to Wyon and Kempson, although dated ‘1796’ was likely to have been 
produced the previous year. Miss Banks, unless she nodded when subsequently (post ISO)) entering up her catalogue, recorded 
the acquisition of her specimen as 14 October 1795 ([Banks), Ms Catalogue, 124 no. 17 (SSB 195-17)). 

- 1 Bell 1963, 121. Pye’s vagueness over the quantity of pieces manufactured is also a telling point against a Birmingham 
provenance. 
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his business he would have had stamping presses to hand for the production of small domes- 
tic wares and brass work that could easily have been adapted for the striking of coin. Visual 
examination of the halfpenny, moreover, suggests that its metal fabric is little different from 
many of Skidmore’s other pieces, especially those one might judge as being roughly contem- 
porary in manufacture. Unfortunately, one knows next to nothing about Skidmore’s sources 
of copper, but it was not until later, in 1796 and especially in 1797, that (with the escalation 
in the price of the metal) he had to depend on inferior copper and also on recycled 
Birmingham flans and tokens bought in from other manufacturers such as Kempson. It must 
be remembered, too, that the token was very much a personal advertising tool, which would 
explain why its initial standard of manufacture is generally superior to so much of Skidmore’s 
later slipshod production. 

One can be fairly positive that the Skidmore coinery was actually operating at the time of 
the production of the ‘commercial halfpenny’ or at least very soon afterwards. Indeed, if one 
accepted the dates inscribed on a number of specious tokens attributable to Skidmore at their 
face value - Horsham ( D&H: Sussex no. 27), Kidderminster (D&H: Worcs. no. 23) and 
Salisbury (D&H: Wilts, no. 12) dated 1791 or Bedale (D&H: Yorks, no. 9) and Birmingham 
(‘General Elliot’) ( D&H: War. no. 224) dated 1792, for instance - one could put the coinery 
back by some three or four years. The truth is, however, that all these tokens were probably 
struck not earlier than the winter of 1794-95 and the Horsham and ‘General Elliot’ pieces are 
demonstrably later. 

Unhappily, in trying to date Skidmore’s earliest tokens more precisely one is handicapped 
by the absence of any published catalogue prior to the spring of 1795. We do know that in 
March of that year, however. Miss Banks bought a specimen of Salter’s shop ticket (D&H: 
Middx, no. 473), a token that Pye (1801) credited to the Skidmore coinery. 22 If Pye was cor- 
rect, a clear terminus ante quern is thus set for the beginnings of Skidmore’s minting activity 
and at least the available catalogues show that by May it was well established. Hammond’s 
‘Christopher Williams’ list (Williams 1795) was quickly followed, ‘eclipsed’ is Charles 
Shephard’s word, by Thomas Spence’s Coin Collector’s Companion, a copy of which Miss 
Banks acquired on 16 May. 23 Though to Shephard these two lists were composed ‘upon a very 
confined scale’, between them they constitute a not unreasonable guide to Skidmore’s produc- 
tion up to that time. As the following Table indicates. Hammond’s catalogue (W) described at 
least sixteen tokens that can be plausibly attributed to Skidmore’s manufactory in addition 
to his ‘commercial halfpenny’, while Spence’s list (S) added a further seven - five in the list 
proper and two in the ‘Addenda’ (A). 24 In compiling the Table below account has been taken 
of the attributions of Pye (1795, 1801 and 1916 [Waters]), Sharp (1834), engravings in Denton 
and Prattent (1795-97) and the goulash of mules that Skidmore concocted from dies origi- 
nally engraved for Spence and other ‘proprietors' as well as for his own specious pieces and 
perhaps one of the engraver Thomas Prattent. In Hamer’s words, they ‘are known by the 
company they keep’, and it has been assumed from Skidmore’s muling that neither Spence, 
his engraver Charles James, nor Prattent were likely to have had any manufacturing capacity 
of their own and relied on Skidmore’s manufactory for the pieces listed. 35 James’s halfpenny 
for Sims (D&H: Middx, no. 478), which was listed in the catalogues, has. however, been 
excluded from the table because its dies are known only in this one combination, as have cer- 
tain other pieces - ‘End of Pain’ for example - since they cannot be positively identified from 
the descriptions given. Questionable attributions that have been admitted are shown in italics 
and commercial halfpennies or shop tickets in bold. 


” [Banks] Ms Catalogue. 95 no. 75 (SSB 192-75). On 17 March 1795 she also acquired a Spence Pin & Pox' halfpenny 
(D&H: Middx, no. 804). a token that can plausibly be attributed to Skidmore's coinery ((Banks], Ms 'List of coins . . .'). 

Spence’s catalogue (including the 'Addenda') listed 361 tokens arranged alphabetically compared to Hammond's 341 
'arranged promiscuously' (Spence 1795a). 

:J Hammond (W) and Spence (S) also 'announced', but did not describe, a number of putative Skidmore productions of 
which they had had notice but which had not yet been manufactured or consigned to them. 

•' Cf. Thompson 1969. 162. Prattent seems to have relied on William Williams as the manufacturer of most of his productions 
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TABLE 1, Tokens attributed to Skidmore’s manufactory 


Halfpenny (unless specified) 

D&H No. 

w 

s 

A Die-Sinker 

Earliest References 
to Die-sinkers 

i Sedate (‘ Bedal ' [sfc]) 

Yorks. 9 

• 

o 

James 

Sharp 1834, 101 no. 1 

Dudley 

Wo res. 7 

• 

o 

James 

Sharp 1 834. 1 00 no. 1 

Dun mow 

Essex 1 1 

• 

o 

Skidmore 

Sharp 1834. 43 no. 5 

France (‘King & Queen’) 

Middx. 995 

• 

o 

Jacobs 


Guildford 

Surrey 9 

• 

o 

Denton/Prattent 

Pve 1801, pi. 21.10 

Hcmlon (Price) 

Middx. 324 

• 

> 

- 

Pyel795.pl. 36.) 

London (Filtering Stone 
Warehouse - Henderson) 1 

Middx. 292/3 

• 

o 

Jacobs 

Pye I80l.pl. 29.4 

London (Salter) 

Middx. 473 

• 

o 

Jacobs 

Pye 1801. pi. 34.1 

London (Skidmore) 

Middx. 480 

• 

o 

Wyon - 

Pye 1795, pi. 35. 3 

Salisbury 

Wilts. 12 

• 

o 

Skidmore 

Sharp 1834, 100 no. 8 

Spence (‘Pitt & Fox’/‘Hand') 

Middx. 804 

• 

o 

James 


Spence (‘Pig’/Advocates’) 

Middx. 842 

• 


James 


Spence (’PigTAdvocates’) 
Farthing 

Middx. 1117 

• 


James 

Sharp 1834, 182 no. 

Spence (‘Pig’/ Adam & Eve’) 
Farthing 

Middx. 1083 

• 


James 

Sharp 1834. 182 no. 7 

Spence (‘PigT Bull- Ass') 
Farthing b 

Middx. - 

• 


James 

Sharp 1834. 182 no. 7 

Spence (‘SlaveV'Head’) 

Farthing 

Middx. 1082 

• 


James 


Spence (‘SlaveV’Advocates’) 
Farthing 

Middx. 1118 

• 

o 

[James] 

Sharp 1834, 186 no. 46 

London (Blackfriars - Spittle) 0 

Middx. 257 


• 

Jacobs 

Pye 1801, pi. 28. 2 

Spence fCatV'Hand & Book’) 
Farthing 

Middx. 1091 


• 

James 

Sharp 1 834, 1 82 no. 8 

Spence ‘Bull- Ass’/Advocates’) 
Farthing 

Middx. 1078 


• 

James 

Sharp 1834, 182 no. 2 

Spence (‘Buil-Ass’/‘Adam & 
Eve’) Farthing 

Middx. 1085 


• 

[James] 

Sharp 1834. 184 no. 12 

Spence (‘Slave’/'Adam & Eve’) 
Farthing 

Middx. 1089 


• 

[James] 

Sharp 1834. 186 no. 47 

Spence CHeadV'Hand’) 

Middx. 682 



• James 

Sharp 1834, 144 no. 6 

’Brighton’ (Deverell) J 

Sussex 6 



• James 

Sharp 1834,90 no. 5 


W - Williams 1795. 

S = Spence 1795a. 

A = ‘Appendix’ printed with S. 

• = First Listing, 
o = Repetition. 

4 = Issued by .1. Henderson (Waters 1906, 17). 

h = This farthing is unknown and is probably confused by Hammond with D&H: Middx, no. 1078. It does not 
appear in S or A. 

= Issued by James Spittle, Cheesemonger, Broadway, Blackfriars, London (co-issuer of D&H: Middx, nos 
902-3) {[Banks], Ms Catalogue, 98 no. 99 (SSB 192-99)). 

4 - Issued by Benjamin Deverell. Orange Merchant, Fleet Market. London ([Banks]. Ms Cataloeue. 30 no. 167 
(SSB 186-167)). 
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Of the putative Skidmore productions put out by May 1795 only six - Guildford; Hendon 
(Price); London (Filtering Stone Warehouse - Henderson); London (Salter); London 
(Skidmore); and London (Blackfriars - Spittle) - have reasonable claim to being commercial 
halfpennies or shop tickets. And, while there may be some doubt about the Guildford piece, 
all are listed in Pye 1801. The rest are specious tokens made for sale, for general circulation 
or, in the case of those put out by Spence, mainly to disseminate the latter’s radical beliefs. As 
Pye (1795) noted in his ‘Advertisement’, the Brighton and Dudley halfpennies were not 
known to be in existence in those towns. Both were intended for sale to collectors, the former, 
according to Miss Banks, put out by Benjamin Deverell, an orange merchant in Fleet Market, 
and the latter by the engraver Charles James. 26 It is probable that the Bedale token (not 
included in Pye 1801) falls into the same category, although the name of the supposed issuer 
was a not uncommon one in Wensleydale. 

The lists make it clear that Skidmore was well entrenched in the manufacture of tokens by 
May 1795. They also suggest that, while he had embarked on the striking of specious pieces, 
he had not yet adopted his ‘reprehensible’ practice of intermixing his own dies. Spence, on the 
other hand, had already taken his first tentative steps towards what was to become an increas- 
ing preoccupation by the summer of 1795 when he put out a Supplement to his catalogue. 27 
Even then it seems that Skidmore had not yet imitated Spence, although he was presumably 
striking the latter’s mules. None of his own was published in the Supplement or in 
Hammond’s retaliatory Virtuoso's Guide (1795) that followed hot on its heels, although it has 
to be stressed that Hammond made a point of excluding most mules or ‘bastards’, as he 
called them, from his list. 38 If Denton and Prattent’s Virtuoso’s Companion (1795-97) is any 
gauge, Skidmore does not seem to have started to mimic Spence’s technique until much before 
the latter part of 1795. On 14 December, however, a whole plate was devoted to the ‘Brighton’ 
halfpenny and its mules, including the Spence ‘Heart in Hand’ reverse ( D&H : Sussex nos 6-9). 
And by early 1796, judging from Birchall 1796, Skidmore was interchanging dies extensively 
and was now also using two other Spence dies (‘Slop-Seller’ and ‘Odd Fellows’ [George III and 
Ass]) as well as the ‘Heart in Hand’ type (D&H: Northd. no. 17; Middx, no. 332: and Middx, 
no. 498). Clearly these dies were already in his hands, presumably as Spence’s manufacturer, 
although he is not supposed to have acquired formal ownership of the bulk of the latter’s dies 
until the turn of the year. 29 But, while he might embrace and expand Spence’s methods, none 
of Skidmore’s mules exhibited the purpose or wry wit of the radical’s bizarre extravaganza; 
they were simply a ‘jobbing’ enterprise to gull collectors through the creation of freak, and 
costly, varieties. 

For all the activity of his mint, Skidmore’s manufacture of tokens remained a subsidiary 
undertaking. 30 While the ‘Register Stove’ obverse of his ‘commercial’ halfpenny gives some 
clue to the main thrust of Skidmore’s primary business, its naturally constricted compass 
does less than justice to the wide variety of products and services he marketed in his 1789 
advertisement. Some of these products were displayed even more vividly in an engraved trade 
card that he put out at the turn of the century (Fig. 6). 


Pye 1795. 'Advertisement', implied that the fabrication of specious tokens was a fairly recent phenomenon, whereas the 
intermixing of dies was not; ([Banks] Ms Catalogue. 30 no. 167 (SSB ) 84- 1 67)). 

This six-page addendum (Spence 1795b) to a slightly revised version of Spences original catalogue was mainly a vehicle 
for pulling his own political mules. Tire Supplement was sold both as a separate publication and bound in with the revised issue 
of his main catalogue. Miss Banks's copy of the Supplement (Royal Mint Library) is inscribed by her 'August 14. 1795'. But, as 
Thompson notes, the Supplement contains at least one die dated 1796 (Thompson 1969, 128 (rev. H ]). 

The new lists between them included six additional Skidmore productions - Birmingham, 'General Elliot/PS' {D&H. 
War. no. 224); Birmingham 'William Allan - {sic) [recto 'Hallan'J (1795) (Oct-/-/; War. no. 131); Edinburgh. Campbell 
(D&H'. Lothian no. 13); Hendon ('Garrick') (D&H: Middx, no. 325); Kidderminster (D&H: Worcs. no. 23); and London. 
Schooling (D&H: Middx, no. 474). Pye 1801 accepts the Hallan. Campbell and Schooling halfpennies as genuine commercial 
tokens, but there must be considerable doubt about the first. 

N Demon and Prattcnt 1795-97, 45; Birchall 1796. 12 (50), 73 (172). 122 (37) and 128 (200). Birchall s catalogue is dated 
by its prefatorial subscription, 'January 30 1796'. On the transfer of Spence's dies to Skidmore, see Thompson 1969. 128. pilot- 
ing ' R . Y. ' 1 797 and Shephard 1 79S. 

•'* Skidmore also dealt in tokens. Shephard listing him as one of London's principal dealers alongside Young. Hancock. 
Hammond. Spence and Demon, company that Young, one suspects, would have rather done without. 
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Fig. 6. Skidmore and Son’s Trade Card, issued sometime between 1799 and 1801 11 (Paper. 8.S cm X 13 cm). 
(John Johnson Collection. Bodleian Library. Oxford), 


Embellished with the Royal Arms and stressing again Skidmore’s appointment to the 
Board of Ordnance, the paper card was designed to persuade middling- and upper-class cus- 
tomers anxious to avail themselves of the most modern domestic durables that the firm was 
one of reliability and of a status worthy of the patronage of the 'Nobility. Gentry, and oth- 
ers' of his advertisement. No doubt Skidmore hoped that the 'others’ would have been 
seduced by the impression that they would be buying goods sought after by their betters. 

A whole emporium of tempting merchandise was illustrated: an ‘improved’ register stove 
'on Count Rumford’s plan': a hall lantern; a box of ‘warranted’ cutlery (no doubt of the type 
that Beardmore stole); a patent bell-hanging system; a range 'with or without ovens and 
boilers &c’; 32 a smoke jack ('greatly improved') for powering a spit; and, for the carriage 
trade, an 'everlasting metallic nave' or wheel hub for which Skidmore had obtained a patent 
in September 1799, though whether it would have endured ‘to the end of time' as he claimed, 
bearing in mind the brittleness of the cast iron of its components, must be doubted. 33 Most 
of these articles would have been produced in the Clerkenwell foundry, but some, the 'war- 
ranted' cutlery, for instance, would have been drawn down from a specialist cutler in Sheffield 
and other stock from Black Country and Birmingham connections. 

The 'Rumford Stove', an improvement on the 'register stove" type of domestic fire-grate, 
had by now become Skidmore’s key product. A recent invention of Sir Benjamin Thompson, 
Count Rumford, the new' form of grate with its narrow' throat, smokeshelf and inclined sides 
helped considerably to reduce downdraughts and to increase the radiant heat of the fire. 34 It 
w'as widely promoted by Rumford, much taken up by London society, including Sir Joseph 
Banks at 32 Soho Square, and became something of a fad and even a target of the caricatur- 
ists (Fig. 7). The invention was not patented, however, and was extensively copied, forcing 
Rumford to issue a disclaimer that he was ‘not the inventor of those stoves that have been 
offered to the public for sale under my name’. 35 The guarded nature of Skidmore’s descrip- 
tion suggests that his ‘Rumford Stoves’ were just such a plagiarised version and is perhaps an 
indicator of the sharp practice evident in the firm’s token business. 


Jl The engraving of the Patent Everlasting Nave' and the inclusion of the llcuis-dc-lis of France in the second quarter of 
the Royal Arms would date the card to these years. 

- The engraving shows a range with two trivets and compartments for an oven (left) and a boiler (right) that could lie 
installed to order. 

’’ Patent Specification 2337, granted jointly to John Skidmore and George Dodson, cabinetmaker of Blackl'riars Road. 
September 1 799; the invented nave was promoted as something that must endure for many generations, nay, it may be supposed 
to the end or time’. 

w Southey 1807, Vol. I, Letter XIV. 158. accounted Rumford a ‘philosopher, the first person who has applied scientific dis- 
coveries to the ordinary purposes of life’. 

55 Ellis 1870-73, Vol, if. 566. 
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Fig. 7. The Comforts of a Romford Stove' by James Gillray, 1800, 56 (National Portrait Gallery, London). 


Utilitarian and cheaply made as the run of Skidmore’s output was, he was nevertheless 
always alive to the demands of the affluent end of his market and did not neglect the produc- 
tion of highly ornamented articles to satisfy the latest decorative fashion. An innovative char- 
acter, as we have seen, he had already, in 1786, been granted a patent for a process of 
embellishing a considerable range of merchandise, including his stove grates, stove fronts, 
fenders, shovels, tongs and pokers, with ‘foil stones, Bristol stones, paste, and all sorts of 
pinched glass, lapped glass, and every other stone, glass, and composition used in or applica- 
ble to the jewellery trade’, translating the functional into showy luxuries for clients in easy 
circumstances. 37 

Skidmore was well placed to profit from the opportunities arising from the need to furnish 
and decorate the houses springing up in the Bloomsbury area in these years and, despite the 
temporary decrease in such building that followed the outbreak of the war with France in 
1793, he is unlikely to have lacked advantage from his military connections during the spate 
of barrack construction that was a feature of the time. The success of Skidmore’s business is 
reflected in the additional property he acquired, both in Clerkenwell, where as well as his 
foundry he invested in land and house development in nearby Falcon Court (or Place, as it 
was becoming known), and apparently in Hoiborn too. 38 


,f George 1942, 635-6 no. 9565. The colTee-pot on the chimney-piece is an allusion to Rumford's essay On the Art of mak- 
ing Coffee. 

*' Patent Specification 1552, granted 4 September 17S6, for a 'new method of ornamenting ail manner of stove grates, stove 
fronts, fenders, shovels, tongs, pokers, chimney pieces, chimney panels, the inside of bouses and ships, all sorts of Japan wares, 
all kinds of cabinets and furniture, the outside of coaches and other carriages, and all sorts of china and earthenwares, with foil 
stones, Bristol stones, paste, and all sorts of pinched glass, lapped glass, and every other stone, glass, and composition used in 
or applicable to the jewellery trade’. Patents, in themselves, were a form of advertisement, ‘a sign of modernity and technical 
ingenuity . . , displaying the patent holder’s place in enlightened society as a creator of novelties, as making advances based on 
scientific principles, as pari of the world of the arts’ (Berg 2005, 179). 

The bulk of Skidmore's properly in Falcon Court (or Place), some newly built, was sold in 1792 and 1799 (London 
Metropolitan Archives, M DR/ 1792/7/43 5 and MDR/1799/4/179). Other premises in Hoiborn, originally leased from Charles 
Parker’s executors, were assigned to a Sheffield table-knife cutler. William Kcsicven, in June 1799 (London Metropolitan 
Archives, MDR/1799/2/730). 
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The business is listed as ‘Skidmore and Son, furnishing ironmongers, 123 High Holborn' 
with a separate entry for 'Skidmore, jun., stove-grate manufacturer. Coppice Row, 
Clerkenweir in Holden's Triennial Directory of 1808 (a reprint of his 1805 edition) which may 
reflect a change in the management of the firm as a younger generation look over more 
responsibility from its father. 39 It is not without interest in this context that by August 1807, 
when the remaining Falcon Place property still in his hands was made over to his eldest son, 
Skidmore, like many another prosperous London tradesman, had escaped from the clamour 
of the metropolis to a cottage in the country, to what was still the rural tranquillity of Nun 
Green in Peckham. 40 

By now Skidmore must have been well into his sixties, if not older, and. although entries 
continued to appear as ‘Skidmore and Son, Stove-grate-makers’ at both the Holborn and 
Clerkenwell addresses in the Post Office Annual Directory for 1809 and Kent's Directory for 
London for 1810, he must, at the least, have been contemplating retirement. By 1811 the direc- 
tories had caught up with the realities of the situation for Holden’s Annual London and 
Country Directory and the Post Office Annual Directory of that year changed the style of the 
firm to ‘M. & G. Skidmore, stove-grate makers, 123 High Holborn and 15 Coppice-row. 
Clerkenwell’. 41 On 2 September 181 1, to celebrate their new' partnership. M. and G. Skidmore 
issued a hundred plate catalogue of designs of their ‘stoves, ranges, virandas, railings, bel- 
conets, &c.: including the antique, sarcophagus, vause, oval, gothic and Egyptian’ (Fig. 8). 42 
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Fig. 8. Title-page of M. and G. Skidmore’s 181 1 catalogue. (Victoria and Albert Museum). 


Within the year, however, the duality of manufactory and shop had come to an end, busi- 
ness activities being concentrated at the High Holborn address (Post Office Annual Directory. 
1812). The iron founding operation in Clerkenwell was taken over by a James Knight, per- 
haps a connection of the famous family of Shropshire ironmasters. The Skidmores continued 
at High Holborn as stove-grate makers or furnishing ironmongers until 1817 and then as ‘G. 
Skidmore’ alone until 1822. Finally, for a further year or so, ‘Susan Skidmore’ ran the busi- 
ness until 1824, when the Skidmores eventually disappeared from the directories and the 

” William Holden, who was a Clerkenwell coal merchant by trade when he took up directory publishing, may have had 
inner knowledge of the workings of the Skidmore firm. 

40 London Metropolitan Archives (MDR/l8U8/4/i64). Until the mid-nineteenth century the Nun[hcad] Green area 
remained a largely rural hamlet surrounded by market gardens, according to William Hone, a favoured summer resort of 
‘smoke-dried London artisans'. 

41 It is of interest, in view of Skidmore’s 1786 patent, that Holden's Triennial Directory for 1809, 1810 & 181 1 lists a ‘John 
Skidmore’ as a ‘gold, gilt & pearl ornament manufacturer’ at 21 Clerkenwell Green. This Skidmore, probably a close relation, 
was earlier in partnership with a brother. Francis, as a jeweller in Clerkenwell and was thus the uncle of Francis Atberl Skidmore, 
the notable Victorian architectural metal manufacturer 

42 Published . . by M, & G. Skidmore, High Holborn. London. 2 September 1811 (National Art Library. Victoria and 
Albert Museum. General Collection 204.B.29). 



business was taken over by a Matthew Howitt, himself a furnishing ironmonger, who had 
previously been in business at 252 High Holborn. 43 

The bare entries in the contemporary directories can be fleshed out from other sources. 
That M. and G. Skidmore were sons of John Skidmore is made clear by the minutes of the 
Founders Company. 44 On 3 July 1786 Meremoth Skidmore, ‘son of John Skidmore of 
Coppice Row, Clerkenwell in the County of Middlesex, Stove Grate Maker’, was ‘bound 
Apprentice to John Rice, Citizen and Founder of London for seven years’ and on 6 October 
1794 Gamaliel (the record actually says ‘Gamaliel’), ‘son of John Skidmore Citizen 45 and 
Founder’ was bound to Meremouth (sic) Skidmore for a similar seven year apprenticeship. 
Meremoth himself was admitted a freeman of the City, as a liveryman of the Founders’ 
Company by servitude, in July 1793. It would have been soon after this time that the style of 
the firm became ‘Skidmore and Son’ and there is no reason to believe that it was anyone other 
than Meremoth who entered into this partnership with his father. 46 

Meremoth would have been born in 1771-72 and Gamaliel, who testified that his age was 
‘fourteen this month’ at the Beardmore trial in April 1793, in 1779. Such dates are confirmed 
by the baptismal register of St Thomas, Dudley for Meremoth, who was christened there on 
23 Febaiary 1772, and that of St Andrew, Holborn for Gamaliel on 23 May 1779, the family 
then living in Onslow Street, Clerkenwell. 47 Gamaliel died in the spring of 1822 and, although 
his name does not disappear from the Post Office Annual Directory until 1824, it was his 
widow Susannah Skidmore who then ran the business for a year or two until it was taken over 
by Matthew Howitt. 48 

On the basis of these sources we can trace the style of the firm as being 

John Skidmore, c.1784 - c. 1793 

John Skidmore and Son [John and Meremoth], c.1793 -c. 1811 

[Meremoth] and G [Gamaliel] Skidmore, c.I81 1 - c. 1817 

G [Gamaliel] Skidmore, c. 1817 - 1822 

Susan[nah] Skidmore (Widow of Gamaliel), 1 822 — c. 1 824 

But where does all this leave us with ‘Peter’ Skidmore? Clearly no such person could have 
been the ‘Son’ of Samuel’s ‘Skidmore and Son’ for there can be little doubt that this was 
Meremoth. Even so, although one might have a more than nagging suspicion that the coin- 
ery business was but an opportunistic facet of John Skidmore’s founding activities, why 
should the initial ‘P’ have been adopted for its public persona? There is, in fact, a simple 
explanation, but it has lain hidden for some two hundred years and has nothing to do with 
anyone named ‘Peter’. 

John and Nancy Skidmore had at least six children, Meremoth and a daughter Sarah 
born before they left the west Midlands, and Gamaliel, another daughter and two more 
sons, born in London. The eldest of this London group was Paid Skidmore, who was born 
on 22 December 1775 and baptised at St James, Clerkenwell on 4 February 1 776. 49 In 
December 1789, a few days after his fourteenth birthday, he was bound apprentice for seven 
years ‘to learn the business of a Bricklayer, to ‘Samuel Gray of the parish of St. James 


4 7 Pigol & Co.'s London and Provincial New Commercial Directory for 1 S23— 4 (published in September 1823); Post Ofhee 
Annual Directory for 1824. 

44 Founders’ Company Court Minute Book 1782-1797, 3 July 1786 and 6 October 1794 (Guildhall Librarv. London. MS 
6331/5). 

45 The use of the word ’Citizen’ would imply that John Skidmore was a liveryman and a freeman of llte City of London, but 
there is no evidence that this was so, emphasised by the fact that Gamaliel was apprenticed to his brother rather than his father 

44 City Freedoms Admissions Index and Apprenticeship Indenture (Corporation of London Records Office. CF1/1 161). 
Interestingly, Meremoth Skidmore was also a bell-ringer and was admitted a member of the Ancient Society of College Youths 
in 1798. 

47 Baptismal Registers, St Thomas. Dudley (Dudley Archives and Local History Service); St Andrew, Holborn (Guildhall 
Library, London, MS 6667/12). Nancy Skidmore's name is wrongly given as 'Mary' in the St Andrew register. 

4k Gainaliel Skidmore and Susannah Russell were married at St George. Holborn on 14 August 1802 (MolTall 2004, 172). 

49 Baptismal Register. St James. Clerkenwell (London Metropolitan Archives). 
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Clerkenwell Citizen and Tyler and Bricklayer of London'. 50 This may not have been as sur- 
prising as it may seem, for the hint in the records that John Skidmore had branched out into 
property development may have suggested a career in this sphere for his son, perhaps as a sur- 
veyor or building contractor like James Burton, the developer of much of Bloomsbury and 
issuer of the *J B - Foundling Fields’ halfpenny ( D&H: Middx, nos 303-5), who himself 
became master of the Tylers’ Company in 1801. The Freedom Register of the Company, how- 
ever, contains no reference to Paul Skidmore. While he may not have taken up his freedom, it 
is equally likely that he never completed his period of servitude. If this was the case, he might 
well have left Gray to work for his father. If he did so, was he the elusive ‘P’ of the token 
manufactory? 

The answer to this question is to be found, hardly noticeably it must be said, in Miss 
Banks’s register of her token collection in the British Museum. Listing an undated 
‘Clerkenwell - St. Martin Ludgate' ‘halfpenny* medalel ( D&H : Middx, no. 612) (Fig. 9) 
acquired on 12 April 1796 she identified the ‘P S’ of its PSC' monogram as referring to Paul 
Skidmore. 51 

Miss Banks, who her brother. Sir Joseph Banks, once told Matthew Boulton, was ‘a great 
pusher’ 5 - when it came to the collection of coins and medals, knew the contemporary token 
scene more intimately than most collectors and was personally acquainted with the London 
dealers of the time, from the respectable like the Youngs and Richard Miles to the more dubi- 
ous like John Hammond and Matthew Denton. We know that she had been buying tokens 
from the Skidmores as early as 10 April 1795 and that during that month she recorded an 
exchange of tokens with ‘Mr. Skidmore. Jun 1 .’ 55 This could have been any one of the 
Skidmore sons, perhaps Gamaliel whose GS monogram Miss Banks deciphered on the firm’s 
‘Hyde Park’ halfpenny (D&H: Middx, no. 534) (Fig. lO).' 4 Regrettably Miss Banks was not 
specific but, in any event, it is hardly conceivable that she would have been mistaken or 
confused over P. Skidmore’s Christian name. 



Fig. 9. Miss Bank’s l Sl Martin Ludgate* medaict (D&H: Middx, no. 612). (© The British Museum). 



Fig. 10. Hyde Park’ halfpenny with reverse monogram of Gamaliel Skidmore (D&H: Middx. 524). 

50 Tylers' and Bricklayers’ Company. Court Minute Book. 28 December 1789 (Guildhall Library. London. MS 3047/7) 
Samuel Gray of Wilderness Row. Old Street was a dealer in bricks. 

51 [Banks], Ms Catalogue. 72, no. 9 (SSB 191-9-1 ). 

52 Sir Joseph Banks to Matthew Boulton. 19 December 1791 (Birmingham City Archives, Ms 3782/12/56/22). 

[Banks], Ms 'List of coins . .’. 

54 [Banks], Ms Catalogue, 58 no.78 (SSB 188-78). Miss Banks acquired her specimen of the ‘Hyde Park’ halfpenny on 21 
December 1796. again an example of a token produced earlier than its slated date. Another token, the specious Worcestershire 
penny (D&H Worcs. no. 1) with its reverse monogram MS, probably relates to Mcremoth Skidmore and his county of birth. 


Paul Skidmore would have been quite young when the coinery business was started, little 
past his nineteenth birthday, and the venture into token making might well have stemmed 
from a youthful enthusiasm for the new medium. Most modern numismatists since Samuel 
have supposed that because the designations P SKIDMORE, PS or PSC° are used on so 
many of the tokens he [in their terms ‘Peter’] ‘was in charge of this side of the business while 
his father was mainly interested in the grate manufactory’. 55 It is unrealistic, though, to 
believe that John Skidmore, even if influenced by his sons, did not fund the undertaking in 
the expectation of some economic advantage from the token collecting ‘mania’ that was 
reaching its peak by the beginning of 1795. 56 What does not seem to have been appreciated, 
either, is that those tokens that have any inscription that can be interpreted as referring to 
Paul Skidmore can be shown to be comparatively late in the history of the coinery. By reference 
to Miss Banks’s register it is apparent that the earliest any of the undated PSC° ‘halfpenny’ 
medalets could have been struck was 1796 or very late in 1795. Her specimen of the ‘St 
Andrew’s, Holborn’ ‘halfpenny’ (D&H: Middx, no. 595), a precursor of the series, was 
acquired by her on 19 December 1795 and her first example of the undated series proper (St 
Luke’s, Old Street) on 30 January 1796. 5? 

The PSC° monogram, while probably no more than a specious device intended to give a 
spurious standing to the coinery’s new medallic venture and unrelated to any supposed ‘com- 
pany’, can best be understood as marking Paul Skidmore’s entry into a more prominent role 
in an already established enterprise. Contemporaries, as one has already noted, invariably 
referred to the coinery and dealership as ‘Skidmore’ or ‘Skidmore, an ironmonger of 
Holborn’, implying that for all practical purposes they saw the undertaking as one run by 
John Skidmore himself. 58 In the absence of business records any account of the coinery must 
be conjectural, but a likely sequence of events is that John Skidmore started the coining busi- 
ness in the winter of 1794-95 with the intention of manufacturing commercial tokens or shop 
tickets. Certainly these seem to be his earliest productions. 59 Coming relatively late on the 
token-making scene, however, Skidmore was able to attract few commissions in an area that 
Lutwyche and Kempson had made so much their own. His descent into the manufacture of 
specious pieces and concoctions for the collectors’ market was, thus, a not unnatural progres- 
sion for a business otherwise left with a potentially dead investment in equipment and cop- 
per. It was probably at this point, the summer of 1795, that Paul Skidmore began to come 
more to the fore in the firm and perhaps to turn some artistic talent to practical effect, a pro- 
gression exemplified with the issue of the ‘General Elliot/PS’ ‘Birmingham Halfpenny’ and 
leading in the winter to the launch of the PSC° ‘Buildings’ ‘halfpennies’. Starting with the 
undated issues, the PSC Q medalets were to continue into 1797 when penny module pieces, 
mainly the ‘ClerkenwelF (defined by its inscription P . SKIDMORE . MEDAL . MAKER . 
COPPICE ROW . CLERKENWELL) and the ‘Globe’ series, were added to the coinery’s 
architectural portfolio. 60 

Expensive to produce and costly to buy. these medallic tokens were intended as collectors’ 
items even if, compared to the similar pieces of Kempson, they were indifferently struck 
from dies of inferior steel. Alongside this medallic output, the firm remained active in inter- 
mixing the dies of its other tokens, a practice that became more extensive with the transfer 
of most of Spence’s dies into Skidmore’s ownership towards the end of 1796. 61 Over the 
next twelve months the coinery was at its busiest, but collectors were already reacting 
against the multiplicity of mules, their artificially contrived scarcity and their cost. Interest 


* Bell 1 968. SI . See also Waters 1954. vi. 

% Shephard 1798, 120. states that the 'enthusiasm' for collecting tokens was the 'most prevalent and regular in the latter 
part of the year 1794', but the timing of the first catalogues would suggest that he might have been slightly premature. 

w (Banks). Ms Catalogue. 71 nos 161. 167 (SSB 1 90-161 and SSB 191-7). Bcaringin mind Miss Banks's avidity in collecting 
tokens, her dates of acquisition are a not unreasonable guide to the tokens' dates of issue. 

58 The collector. William Robert Hay. for example (Mortey 1971-74. Part 111, 46 and passim). Sec also n.2 above 
** (Banks). Ms Catalogue. 95 no. 75 (SSB 192 75) (Salter) and 98 no. 99 (SSB 192-99) (Bhtckfriars). for example. 
a> For the range of Skidmore ‘penny' medalets, see D&H: Middx 105-10 and 154-64. 

61 One cannot posit a precise date for Skidmore's acquisition of the Spcncc dies because of the vagueness of the available 
evidence provided by 'R. Y.' 1797. 471. and Shephard (798, 122, 
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in the ‘Buildings’ pieces was also beginning to wane and by February 1798 Shephard was 
noting that new tokens were becoming fewer/’ 2 With the issue of the specious Gosport 
( D&H : Hants, nos 2 and 3) and Lynn (D&H: Norfolk no. 2) pennies that year Skidmore’s 
coinery ceased production. It was never to be resumed. 

Most of Skidmore’s own dies, including those for the various ‘Buildings' series, were the 
work of Jacobs, an obscure topographical engraver/’ 3 Charles James also undertook some 
work for Skidmore and engraved most of the Spence dies that Skidmore struck. What seems 
to have escaped the attention of modern numismatists, however, is that Thomas Sharp, who, 
like Pye in 1795. confined himself to the names of the ‘artists’ but not the manufacturers of 
tokens in his catalogue descriptions, identified ‘P. Skidmore' as a die-sinker. While the obverse 
dies of most of the ‘Clerkenwell’ medalets, for example, are signed ‘Jacobs’, Sharp attributed 
to 'P. Skidmore’ three of the four that were unsigned: ‘Carisbrooke Castle’ ( D&H: Middx, no. 
148), ‘Cow[e]s Castle' (D&H: Middx, no. 150) and "Fort George" (D&li. Middx, no. 156)/' 4 
Sharp also credited him with the unsigned ‘Netley Abbey/TG’ penny (D&H: Hants, no. 4) and 
the following halfpennies and farthing: 


Halfpennies: 

Battle (D&H: Sussex no. 1 ) 

Beeston (D&H: Cheshire no. 4) 

Birmingham (‘General Elliot/PS’) (D&H: War. no. 224) 

Birmingham (William Hallan) (D&H: War. no. 131) 

Blandfcrd (D&H: Dorset no, I ) 

Dunmow (D&H: Essex nos I la and b) 

‘End of Pain' (D&H: Middx, no. 834) 

Hackney (D&H: Middx, no. 312a) 

Hereford (D&H: Herefordshire no. 6a) 

Hornsey (D&H: Middx, no. 337) 

Kidderminster (D&H: Worcs. no. 23) 

Poole (D&H: Dorset nos 2a, 3 and 4) 

Salisbury (D&H: Wills, no. 12) 

Sunderland (D&H Durham no. 10) 

Farthing: 

Anglesey (D&H: Anglesey no. 452) 

In addition. Sharp attributed a penny, two halfpennies and six farthings to ‘Skidmore’: 

Penny: 

Gravesend (D&H: Kent no. I) 

Halfpennies: 

Amersham (D&H Bucks 2) 

Lincoln (D&H: Lines 1) 

Farthings: 

Anglesey (D&H: Anglesey no. 463) 

Dudlev (D&H: Worcs. no. 47a) 

‘End of Pain’ (D&H: Middx, no. 1075) 

•End of Pain’ (D&H: Middx, nos 1 105, 1 106a. 1 107, 1 108a and 1 1 10) 

Newcastle (D&H: Northd. no. 35) 

Peace’ (D&H: Middx, no. 1 165 and a questionable Skidmore attribution) 

‘Skidmore’ might have been a ‘catchall’ for tokens Sharp recognised as Coppice Row pro- 
ductions but for which he could not specify individual die-sinkers. Yet he strove to be precise 

f,: Shephard 1798. 122. Miss Banks bought her example of the Gosport penny on 26 December 1797: [Banks], Ms 
Catalogue. 52 no. 26 (SSB 188 26). 

w Pye 1801 listed Jacobs as 'B. Jacobs’ and described him as a London die-sinker in his ’List of Die-Sinkers and 
Manufacturers’, on p. 10. Jacobs has been identified by some with the Birmingham ironmonger and engraver Benjamin Jacob, 
who issued a penny loketi in 1798 (D&H: War. no. 31 ). but this seems implausible. 

M The fourth unsigned piece - Towei of Dudley Castle' (D&H: Middx, no. 151) • did not ligure in the Chctwynd collec- 
tion. but in Us manifestation as the obverse to one of the 'E. Davies' Dudley pennies ( D&H: Worcs. no. 5). also unsigned. Sharp 
attributed it to Jacobs. 
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in his attributions and when identification eluded him he was careful to mark an entry 
‘unknown’. It is thus more likely that Sharp was simply abbreviating ‘P. Skidmore’. It should 
be noted that the Amersham halfpenny shared its reverse with the Hornsey that he attributed 
to ‘P. Skidmore’. On the other hand, the Dudley farthing obverse was taken from the obverse 
punch of the Rye halfpenny that he ascribed to Jacobs, and the Anglesey farthing reverse was 
similarly adapted from the reverse of the original Skidmore ‘commercial halfpenny’. But 
these re- us ages of a single die do not necessarily imply the involvement of the original 
engraver - which in the latter case would be far-fetched. 

As a contemporary collector and token issuer himself ( D&H : War. no. 312) who, with 
Thomas Welch and George Barker, had supplied Charles Pye ‘with the Tokens and procured 
and arranged the important mass of information’ for the latter’s 1801 catalogue, Sharp’s 
appreciation of the token scene from its inception was wide ranging. 65 He was, though, like 
Pye and his other collaborators, a Warwickshire man and, while they could all draw on the 
firsthand testimony of the Birmingham die-sinkers and manufacturers of the period, they 
could be less sure about the productions of the metropolis, especially the more egregious 
pieces which in any case they ignored with characteristic disdain. 66 For details of such 
London-made tokens as they did include, they had relied on information provided by the die- 
sinker John Milton, Miss Banks, and the dealers Richard Miles and Matthew Young. Milton 
had, however, died in 1805, Miss Banks in 1818 and Miles the following year. Forty years on, 
therefore, when Sharp was compiling the Chetwynd catalogue, he could turn to the only 
remaining contemporary London authority - Matthew Young - and the memories of even 
such a knowledgeable informant might not unnaturally have dimmed over the years. In the 
absence of any corroborative evidence one cannot be certain how credible Sharp’s attribution 
of die-sinking to ‘P. Skidmore’ might be. That he was not altogether infallible in such matters 
is borne out by his misreading of the engraver’s initials on Boulton’s Cornish and Glasgow 
halfpennies, and his consequent attribution of them to Droz rather than Dumarest. 

Analysis of style is not of much help since Sharp’s ‘P. Skidmore’ pieces are eclectic to say 
the least. The scenic pieces - Battle, Beeston, Hereford and Hornsey - are ail too reminiscent 
of the topographical art of James or Jacobs. Others, notably those with somewhat caricature- 
like obverse busts - ‘General Elliot’/’PS’, ‘William Hallan’, Hereford and Salisbury - are dis- 
tinctive, but Sharp himself attributed the portrait halfpennies of William Cooper ( D&H : 
Middx, no. 1007) and William Romaine (D&H: Middx, no. 1036) to Jacobs and they betray 
much the same hand as the others. 

Sharp followed Pye 1801 in citing the Birmingham die-sinker Spencer Perry, otherwise 
unknown as a token engraver, as the die-sinker of Hallen (t/c)'s primitive ‘inscription’ type 
(D&H: War. no. 128 (recte 129)), but departed from the latter’s attribution of the superior ‘por- 
trait’ piece (D&H: War. no. 131) to Perry. Sharp was probably nearer the truth since one knows 
that Skidmore bought Perry’s original ‘inscription’ dies, the reverse one of which had been 
spoiled and, according to Miss Banks, made up by Skidmore (D&H: War. no. 128) ‘w h . he sold 
for about 5 s . each’. 67 But this was not without his muling of the original dies with a ‘Hendon/ 
Garrick’ reverse (D&H: War. nos 130 and 139). Although both ‘inscription’ halfpennies are 
dated ‘ 1 792’, all this took place in 1 795 since Miss Banks did not acquire her example of the 
‘new’ halfpenny until the August of that year. Pye makes no mention of a manufacturer of any 
of the Hallan pieces, but, with the doubtful exception of the original ‘inscription’ halfpenny, 
this must have been Skidmore, who freely intermixed all the dies except for the ‘crockery’ 
reverse of the portrait type that fractured at an early stage of production. 68 

But this takes us no further with the question of whether the ‘portrait’ type was engraved 
by Paul Skidmore. Although dated ‘1793’ it also was patently produced in 1795, as were the 

M Sharp IS34, is. 

* Pyc 1801,4. 

* 7 W. R. Hay (Morloy 1971-74. Pari IX. 20?): Hay added 'I beleivc (.w) Hallan was tried for coining and convicted’ . [Banks] 
Ms Catalogue. 25 no. 122 (SSB 186-122). Pyc 1801 confusingly engraved D&H: War. no. 128 as the original halfpenny (plate 
VII. 10) and said that it also sold for 5s (p. 6). 

** Cf. The W. J. Noble Collection of British Tokens. Noble Numismatics sale no. 58. part B. Melbourne, 7 -8 July 1998. lot 
977. where the developing fracture is scon between 4 and 6 o'clock . 
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Dunmow (‘1793’), Kidderminster (‘1791’) and ‘General Elliot/PS’ (‘1792’) halfpennies. All the 
rest that Sharp gave to ‘P. Skidmore’ were struck in 1796 or 1797. but again this is not very 
helpful knowledge since Jacobs was also active for the coinery throughout these years and 
into 1798. Yet, despite the lack of supporting testimony one should not dismiss Sharp’s attri- 
bution of these tokens to ‘P. Skidmore’ lightly. He is generally a reliable guide - although his 
attribution of the Sunderland halfpenny ( D&H : Durham 10), a likely Denton/Prattent 
token, is probably wrong - and, sensing that he must have had access to information no 
longer available, one is inclined to accept his evidence. 

There is one intriguing activity that Skidmore’s firm embarked on after the collapse of the 
token market that might give some tangential credence to Sharp’s thesis, although it can 
be no more than a straw in the wind. A new fashion in water-colour painting had been 
popularised in the closing decades of the eighteenth century with the invention of soluble 
water-colour cakes in 1781 by Thomas and William Reeves, distant neighbours of John 
Skidmore at Holborn Bridge. The Reeves brothers had been precluded from seeking a patent 
because of a Society of Arts award and their invention had thus attracted a flurry of imita- 
tors. Among them were John Skidmore and Son, who in 1799 were announcing in the press 
that they had 'obtained the art of making superfine Colours, Liquids, &c of the very best 
quality’ (Fig. II). 69 


SUPERFINE WATER COLOURS. 

J OHN SKIDMORE and Sor, Stove Grate 
Ware Rooms, No jaj, High Holborn, beg leave to in 
farm Surveyor*, Arrlfti, and every perfon dealing loot 
nling Colour*, $c. for Drawing, that they have obtained die 
art of making lipcffinc Colour*, Liquid*, &c. of the very 
belt quality, and bate at this time a large AH'ertment. toge- 
ther with Boxes, Diftwer* and Delta of the belt tvorhman- 
fbip, ready for packing in arty quantity for Merchants, 
Schools. Kc. or by the iihgle Box, at a much lowef price 
than hive hitherto becn eharged for thole articles. 

N. ;B. Great choice' of Kumford Stove* on the newelt 
improved principles, with every article in the Furnribing 
Jttrareb. 


Fig. 1 1. Advertisement in The Morning Chronicle, 21 June 1799 (page 1). (® British Library Board. All Rights 
Reserved.) 


Perhaps il was simply their steadfast pursuit of Adam Smith's ‘pedlar principle of turning 
a penny wherever a penny was to be got’ that attracted them to a new endeavour that they 
clearly saw as an opportunity to capitalize on their business contacts with architects and sur- 
veyors. Even so, it was as curious a diversion for furnishing ironmongers as token making had 
been and one must wonder whether it was not totally unconnected with any artistic frustra- 
tions Paul Skidmore must have experienced following the cessation of the latter undertaking. 

But this, as with much of the foregoing, is naturally speculative, for, apart from the bare 
details of his baptism and apprenticeship, and Miss Banks’s note on the PSC' monogram, 
nothing is verifiably known about Paul. Presumably, like his London-born siblings, Ann 
Sophia and John, he died at a comparatively young age, for. like them, he is not mentioned in 
the will John Skidmore drew up in 1822. 70 While there is manifest justification for seeing him 
as ‘PS’ and casting ‘Peter’ Skidmore into the lumber-room of false numismatic lore Paul 
Skidmore remains an enigma. Yet, despite the absence of firm evidence, one senses that he 
was the Skidmore responsible for the specious token making and extensive muling for which 
the coinery was castigated and, more positively, for the various medallic series for which it 
could ‘not be too much applauded’. 71 Jt is probably correct, too, to follow Sharp in identi- 
fying him as a die-sinker, perhaps trained by Jacobs, after ‘dropping out’ from his original 
apprenticeship with Samuel Gray. 

Morning Chronicle. 21 June 1799. 

70 John Skidmore’s will, dated 1 1 August 1822, was proved in the Prerogative Court of Canterbury on 19 March 1823 (PRO: 
Prob 1 1/1668). He was buried at St Giles. Camberwell on 6 March 1823. 

71 Shephard 1798, 13. 
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John Skidmore died in the spring of 1823. His will makes it clear that he had been a sick 
man for some time. It also presents him as a man disenchanted with his family and taking 
care to appoint trustees to manage his bequests to prevent his estate ‘being diminished or 
wasted by extravagance or debts’, a reflection, perhaps, of his experience of his son Gamaliel 
whom he referred to as ‘having ad (sic) a great deal more than his fair share before his 
death’. 72 Or perhaps of a costly and damaging venture into token making that had forced him 
to dispose of much of his Clerkenwell property in 1799. 
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THE DISCOVERY OF THE LIGHTCLIFFE HOARD 

PHILIP DE JERSEY 

In the late 1820s a substantial hoard of Iron Age gold and Roman silver coinage was 
unearthed near Bradford. West Yorkshire. The hoard was dispersed very rapidly, before a full 
record of its contents or the precise details of its discovery could be made. Attempts to estab- 
lish exactly when and where the hoard was found - let alone its contents - have exercised the 
minds of numismatists ever since, from Akerman and Poste. through to Evans, Allen and 
Robertson, along with a host of local historians. The purpose of this short note is to draw 
attention to what may be the earliest published reference to the find, which seems to have 
previously gone unnoticed, and to suggest that the location and date of the discovery and 
perhaps even the name of the finder, or at least of the first ‘owner’ of the coins - can in fact 
be pinned down very precisely indeed. 

One of the problems which bedevilled early accounts of the find was the suggestion that 
there had been two separate discoveries of nearly identical material made at almost the same 
time, one at Lightcliffe and another about 1 1 km south, at Castle Hill. Almondbury. then sup- 
posed to be the site of Cambodunum (Fig. 1).' Despite the fact that the writers of some of 
the earliest, mid-nineteenth century accounts of the discovery, notably Beale Poste, 1 2 clearly 
believed that there had been a single find, and that it had been made at Lightcliffe. the 
Almondbury/Lightcliffe problem persisted. As a consequence the account of the hoard by 
Evans, 3 4 published in 1861. is deficient in a number of respects, not least because he evidently 
continued to believe in the existence of the Almondbury hoard. It was another century before 
a reasonably full account of this confusion appeared, in Derek Allen’s The Coins of rhe 
Coritanif 

Allen argued persuasively that there had been only a single find, near Lightcliffe. The attri- 
bution to Almondbury arose as a result of correspondence between the Revd William Lund, 
a member of the Council of the Yorkshire Philosophical Society, and J.D. Cuff, which was in 
turn used by John Yonge Akerman as the basis of the first brief numismatic account of the 
find: 

I can now give the particulars of [the] discovery, which have been obligingly communicated lo me by Mr. Cull’. 

The Reverend William Lund, in a letter to that gentleman, says, that these remarkable coins, . . were discovered 

at Almondbury, the Cambodunum of the Romans. 5 

It is unclear now whether Lund simply made a mistake - transforming a discovery made near 
Cambodunum into one made at Cambodunum - or whether he genuinely believed that the 
coins had been found there, perhaps because some attempts were made to disguise the true 
location of the find. 


1 Rivet and Smith 1979. 293, suggest that Cambodunum may be 'an unlocated Roman fort at Leeds. Yorkshire, at the con- 
lluence of the Shcepscar Beck with the Aire’. Another suggestion is the Roman settlement at Cicekhealon, about ten kilometres 
north-east of Huddersfield ( Ordnance Survey Map of Roman Britain, 3rd edn. 1956, p, 30). Note however that the fourth edit inn 
of I he Ordnance Surrey Map (1978) omits any suggestion as to where Cambodunum may have been located. 

2 Poste 1851,29. 

3 Evans 1861, 79-84. The division between the two hoards is maintained in The Coins of the Amienl Britons ( Evans 1864 
406). 

4 Allen 196.3,22-5. 

3 Akerman 1839,81-2. 
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Fig. 1. The region around Lightcliffe (marked by asterisk), showing locations mentioned in the text. Shaded 
areas are land over 200m. The boxed area is shown in mote detail in Fig. 2. 


The role of the Yorkshire Philosophical Society in these events is significant, because it was 
in the pages of their Annual Report. . . for 1829, published early in 1830, that Allen found 
what he believed to be the earliest published reference to the hoard: 

It is not irrelevant to this subject to state, that a considerable number of Roman denarii having been lately found 
in the vicinity of Huddersfield, near the supposed site of the ancient Cambodunum, sixteen of the most perfect 
were purchased for the Society, and together with them, eight very rare and interesting British coins found at 
the same place, belonging to the class called the coins of Cunobelin, but for preservation and curiosity 
exceeding any, it is probable, that have been before discovered/’ 

Because this report was read to the Yorkshire Philosophical Society on 2 February 1830, 
Allen suggested that the most likely date of discovery of the hoard was in 1829. But he seems 
to have been unaware of a reference published in the supplementary issue of the Gentleman's 


Annual Repay! of the Council of the Yorkshire Philosophical Society jor HS29 (IS JO), 6, 
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Magazine in December 1828. which pushes the date of the hoard’s discovery back a year and 
also provides an earlier attribution to Cambodunum: 7 

On the 8th of November, as a labourer was removing the soil from a stone-quarry in the neighbourhood of 
Huddersfield, on the supposed site of the ancient Cambodunum, he discovered upwards of 290 silver and cop- 
per Roman coins, which appear to be of the era of the latter part of the Dictatorship and Ihe reigns of Julius 
and Augustus Caesar, as many of them bear effigies and inscriptions of these emperors, as well as those of many 
of the generals and other great men of and previous to that time. They seem to have been coined in various 
provinces of the empire, as some of them have Egyptian, others Grecian characters on them, mixed with the 
common Roman letters. Out of the whole, there are scarcely two alike. * 

It is usually assumed that the ‘Egyptian’ or ‘Grecian’ characters are the inscriptions on the 
Iron Age coins in the hoard, which seem to have been chiefly of the VOLISIOS DVMNO- 
COVEROS type. 9 It is not impossible that some of these coins, which are usually struck in a 
rosy, copper-rich gold, could be described as copper, although there may be an element of 
deliberate misinformation in this description. The reference was noted by Anne Robertson in 
her corpus of Romano-British coin hoards, and used by her to keep alive the possibility, dis- 
counted by Allen, that there had been separate finds at Almondbury and Lightcliffc. 1 " 
Unknown to either Allen or Robertson, however, there is a still earlier reference to the find: 

ROMAN COINS. On the 8th of November, a labourer, who was digging in the neighbourhood of Low Moor, 
turned up a large quantity of ancient silver and copper coins. They all appear to be of Roman origin, though 
struck in different provinces of the Empire, some of them having Greek and other Egyptian characters, mixed 
with the common Roman letters. They are principally of the age of Julius and Augustus Caesar, whose names 
and effigies many of them bear. Mr. James Dickinson, of the Leeds-road. Bradford, has them in his possession 

This notice appeared in the Leeds Mercury for Saturday 29 November, 1828. Its wording is 
so similar to the account in the Gentleman's Magazine that one must suspect either that it 
provided much of the source material for the latter, or that the same anonymous correspon- 
dent provided both notices, but it differs in several important aspects. It does not include a 
figure for the number of coins in the find, which suggests that the writer of the notice in the 
Gentleman s Magazine - whether or not the same person - had a relatively detailed knowledge 
of the hoard contents. But more significantly, it provides a different location for the find, in 
the neighbourhood of Low Moor; it does not mention Almondbury; and it gives us a name 
for the owner of the coins. 

Low Moor is about 3.5 km north-east of Lightcliffc. and 15 km north of Almondbury 
(Fig. I). The name would have meant little to most readers of the Gentleman s Magazine. 
hence its replacement in the latter with ‘the neighbourhood of Huddersfield'. In the neigh- 
bourhood of Bradford would have been more accurate, but less appropriate for making the 
association with Almondbury. Although the report to the Yorkshire Philosophical Society, 
made just over one year later, reintroduces an element of uncertainty to the location of the 
find, described as ‘near. . . Cambodunum', the association with Almondbury was cemented 
by Akerman’s more accessible account in the first volume of the Numismatic Chronicle. 

Purely on the basis that Low Moor is closer to LightclilTe, we might argue that it lends fur- 
ther weight to the true provenance being there, rather than Almondbury. As Allen pointed 
out in 1963, the true location of the find had in fact scarcely been forgotten, even as Akerman 
and others were placing it at Almondbury. In 1851 Beale Poste noted, reasonably accurately 
(Fig. 1), that ‘The place of finding was three-quarters of a mile N.E. of Brighousc’. 11 His 


I ll is worth noting that the Animal Report of the Yorkshire Philosophical Society for 1828 - which was presented to the 
Society on 2 February 1829, and includes information on lectures, donations and suchlike up to and including January 1829 
makes no mention of the hoard, which had perhaps not yet come to the attention of members. Nor are there any references later 
in the 1830s, although there arc records of several donations of Roman silver coins to the Yorkshire Museum which could 
conceivably have originated in the hoard (sec p. 268). 

* Gentlemans Magazine 1828, II, 631. 

9 de Jersey, forthcoming. 

111 Robertson 2000. I no. 2. 4 no. 16. 

II Poste 1851, 29. brighousc is also mentioned in a passing reference to what must have been the LightclilTe hoard by J.K 
Walker, who wrote to the Gentleman's Magazine (1843 II. 360) about the discovery of 'celts and coins' in the region: 'Most o 
these coins were found near Brighouse. but a few miles from this place [Hudderslieldj.’ 
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source of information was Charles Wellbeloved, Curator of Antiquities at the Yorkshire 
Museum - another member of the Council of the Yorkshire Philosophical Society - who had 
briefly mentioned the hoard in his own work on Eburacum, although simply as ‘found not far 
from Bradford’. 12 

Allen 13 first drew attention to two significant historical references to the hoard from the 
mid- and later nineteenth century, both of which place the discovery at Lightcliffe, although 
as we shall see they differ in the detail. The first of these was written on 7 October 1848 by 
the Revd W.H. Bull, entitled ‘An account of some gold British coins and Roman silver con- 
sular and imperial coins found in a field, opposite Lightcliffe Chapel, within a few yards of 
the present road, in a Roman vessel, between the years MDCCCXXVIII and MDCC- 
CXXXT. This was reprinted some twenty-five years later by F.A. Leyland, in his ‘additions 
and corrections’ to Watson’s History and Antiquities of the parish of Halifax)* A slightly dif- 
ferent version of the Revd Bull’s account was published in two parts in the Halifax Guardian 
for 9 and 16 February 1861. 15 Both book and newspaper cany extensive and useful details of 
the Roman silver coinage in the hoard, but die newspaper account provides a little more 
background detail - and another reference to the findspot: 

We are indebted to the Rev. W.H. Butt, formerly incumbent of Sowerby. for the record of this valuable discov- 
ery, which was made in 1827 [sic], whilst commencing operations for a quarry just below Lightcliffe church. A 
man there digging struck upon a Roman um near the surface, which on examination he found filled with gold 
and silver coins. Unluckily for antiquarian purposes he sold them to different people at the rate of 5s. 6d per 
ounce, and they were soon scattered over the country. . . Happily the Rev. Mr. Bull, reading a brief account of 
the discovery in the Leeds Mercury , went in search of the coins. 16 

In 1893 another historian, J. Horsfall Turner, provided his own recollection of where the 
hoard had been found. He commented on the report in the Watson volume, agreeing with the 
substance but not the detail of Bull’s description: 

This discovery look place in a field that was being quarried opposite the old house in Lower Lightcliffe. It lias 
been pointed out to me many times, thirty years ago, and is not opposite Lightcliffe Church and could not have 
been, but on the right hand side of the road from the Old Church to Bailifie Bridge, viz. the field behind Upper 
Smith House. 17 

Turner is being a little harsh on Bull here: although the latter had identified the site of the 
discovery as ‘opposite Lightcliffe Chapel’ in the title of his account, the newspaper version 
clearly gives the findspot as ‘just below Lightcliffe church’, which accords perfectly well with 
Turner’s own recollection. Although Turner evidently knew that Bull’s account had been pub- 
lished in the Halifax Guardian, he probably relied only on the version in Watson’s History and 
Antiquities. . . when compiling his own work. 18 

Examination of nineteenth century Ordnance Survey maps reveals the Lightcliffe area very 
much as Turner - and Bull - describe it (Fig. 2). 19 Indeed there is a quarry in one of the fields 
behind Smith House (presumably the Upper Smith House mentioned by Turner) which - if 
these accounts are accurate - seems very likely to have been the site of the discovery, on the 
right hand side of the road (now the A649 or Wakefield Road) to Bailiff Bridge. The Chapel 
to which Bull refers must be the earlier St Matthew's Church, described by Turner as the Old 
Church, which was demolished save for its tower in 1973; as Turner indicated, it is not pre- 
cisely opposite the presumed site of the hoard, but lies about two hundred metres further 


Wellbeloved 1842. 136-7. 

l> Allen 1063. 22-4. See also Allen I960 for an earlier stage in his attempts to unravel Almondbury and LightcliOe. and 
Teasdill 1961. who assisted Allen in his research. 

IJ Watson (ed. Leyland), n.d. [1869-80). 147-50. 

15 Turner 1893. 24 noted that Bull printed an account of this matter in October, 1848. which was reprinted in the Halifax 
Guardian and elsewhere'. Allen 1963. 24 took this to mean that Bull’s account was published in the Halifax Guardian in October 
1848. but in fact it did not appear in the newspaper until February 1861. 

16 Halifax Guardian. 9 February 1861. 

17 Turner 1893,24. 

’* Sec n,15. 

w Fig. 2 is based on information recorded on the 1:2500 map of 1893 and the 1:10560 map of 1852-4. accessed online at 
http lhligimap.ediiw.ac.uk, December 2006. 
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Fig. 2. The Lightcliffe area in the late nineteenth century, showing the quarry where the hoard was almost 
certainly discovered. 


west. 20 The entire area of the fields behind Smith House is now a housing estate; the quarry 
at its 1893 extent lies approximately beneath the houses and gardens on the south side of West 
Avenue, towards the junction with Greenfield Avenue. 

There are at least a couple more pieces of circumstantial evidence which may add a little 
more weight to the case for Lightcliffe. In 1835 William Priestley presented a number of 
'Roman denarii, ar.' to the Yorkshire Philosophical Society. 21 At that time Priestley lived at 
New House, LightclilTe (Fig. 2). less than half a mile from the supposed site of the hoard, and 
it is by no means impossible that he had obtained some coins from the find. There were other 
donations of Roman silver coinage to the Society around this time - five from a Mrs Knapton 
in the same year, for example, and four consular coins from the Revd Markham in 1834 
which may also have originated in the hoard. 22 It is also worth noting the discovery of a 
Republican denarius (L. Scipio Asiagenus, 106 Be), 'found in the Chapel Yard at LightclilTe 
in 1833’, which was perhaps a stray from the hoard; that type was also recorded in the hoard 
proper. 23 

Although we still lack some absolutely unequivocal, contemporary account which fixes the 
hoard to Lightcliffe, the weight of the circumstantial evidence presented here is such that it is 


- 0 Saunders 2001. The Old Church fell into disuse t .1875 and was replaced by a new Si Matthew's Church a little further 
west along the Wakefield Road (see Fig. 2). 

Annual Report of the Council of the Yorkshire Philosophical Society for 1835 (1836), 16. William Priestley (1770 1861 1 
was a wealthy Halifax wool clothier, remembered primarily as a co-founder of the Halifax Choral Society (Cowgill 2000; 2002t, 
Before living at New House he had resided with his bachelor uncle and several aunts at Crow Nest. LightclilTe (Fig. 2) Priestley 
had made a larger donation of coins around the time of his election to the Society in October 1831. but these are listed as 115 
silver modern coins; 159 copper' in Ihe Annual Report. . . for 1831 (1832), 32, and presumably did not include coins potentially 
from the Lightcliffe hoard, 

~ Annual Report of Ihe Council of the Yorkshire Philosophical Society for 1835 (1836). 16 (for Mrs Knapton); Annual Report 
of the Council of the Yorkshire Philosophical Society for 1834 (1835), 17 (for Revd Markham). 

15 Teasdill 1961, 16,25. 
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very difficult to make a case for its discovery anywhere else. There seems to be no particular 
reason to doubt the words either of Turner or of Bull, and the newly discovered report in the 
Leeds Mercury can arguably be taken as further support for a provenance in the Lightcliffe 
area; certainly it does nothing to advance the cause of Almondbury. One could argue that 
it raises a claim for Low Moor, but at only two miles distant from LightclifTe the latter is 
perhaps acceptably ‘in the neighbourhood of Low Moor.’ 

Finally, what of Mr James Dickinson, of Leeds Road, Bradford, reported by the Leeds 
Mercury to be in possession of the coins? Was he the man who actually found the hoard, or 
is he more likely to have been the landowner? When the Revd Bull hurried off in search of the 
coins, he found that ‘they had all been dispersed, nor could he find the man who had discov- 
ered them’; by chance he encountered a grocer at Bradford who sold him thirty-four, and he 
came across another ten at a watchmaker’s shop in the town. 24 Unfortunately nowhere in his 
account does he mention their names, but since he had been alerted to the find by the report 
in the Leeds Mercury, we can reasonably assume that he had tried (and failed) to find Mr 
Dickinson. The census of 1841 - the nearest useful in date to the hoard’s discovery - records 
three men of this name in the Bradford region. 25 Two of them are described as woolcombers, 
and one of these - aged twenty - is too young to be our man. But there is a Mr James 
Dickinson, fifty years of age, with wife, mother and four children, resident in Wibsey, North 
Bierley, Bradford; his profession is ‘iron miner’. Might it have been he who struck gold and 
silver on 8 November 1828? At present we simply cannot be sure, but it is worth placing his 
name on record, since it may turn up in relation to the hoard in some other archival source 
as yet untapped. 26 
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NEW MONEYERS IN ^ETHELRED II S BENEDICTION HAND TYPE 


KRISTIN BORNHOLDT COLLINS AND ELINA SCREEN 

/Ethelred's coinage of the 980s and 990s has attracted much debate, and the three Hand 
types in particular have featured in wider discussions on the nature, duration of issues and 
the general implementation of Edgar’s reform of the coinage. 1 The rare Benediction Hand 
type remains especially poorly understood, ll is therefore worthy of note that a large quan- 
tity of new material - nearly 450 coins, more than half of which are Hand types, from three 
Dublin hoards found in 1993 and 1994 - has emerged for this formative period of Late 
Anglo-Saxon coinage. This will be fully published in the SCB1 series (Dublin) and analysed 
in greater detail in due course. The purpose of this note is to draw attention to these as yet 
unpublished finds and in particular to the substantial Benediction Hand component, which 
includes seven new moneyers, here published for the first time. Other material has been 
brought to our attention by Kenneth Jonsson and come to light through reassessment of the 
Oslo collection for a SCBI volume on Norwegian collections; we have also taken the oppor- 
tunity to re-examine the two Benediction Hand coins Jonsson attributed to an uncertain 
London moneyer only. A revised table of moneyers in Benediction Hand builds upon the data 
published in Jonsson 1987a. and provides an updated overview' of the type (Table 4). 

The Dublin hoards 

The three hoards from Dublin (summarized below' in Table 1) were unearthed in relatively 
close geographical proximity, on Castle Street and Werburgh Street (just north and w'est of 
Dublin Castle), in rapid succession in 1993 and 1994. The fact that they were also deposited 
in close succession means that their combined value in numismatic terms far outweighs that 
of a single isolated find. They are key witnesses to the Dublin economy on the eve of Sihtric’s 
economic reform (c.995), and to the vitality of trade and dependence on Anglo-Saxon coins 
prior to the introduction of the Hiberno-Scandinavian coinage. The deposits arc particularly 
interesting since they contain a range of types that would never occur together in a hoard 
from England, where the practice of renovatio monetae prevented older types from circulat- 
ing alongside the current issue. 

The two hoards from the north side of 26-9 Castle Street were excavated by Martin Byrne 
in 1993. 2 The first, smallest and earliest hoard contained mainly First Hand coins, with a 
small Second Hand and Benediction Hand element, suggesting that it was assembled imme- 
diately before the Crux recoinage in c.991, or perhaps c. 993/4. 3 The Castle Street 2 hoard is 
about three times the size of the first find, and was deposited a few years later (c.995), with 
the Crux type making up nearly half of ihe deposit. The third hoard, comprising 125 coins 
all from the reign of Tlhelred II. w'as found at Werburgh Street during excavations directed 
by Alan Hayden. 4 Again, Crux coins make up nearly half of this hoard, which was also 
deposited in about 995. The overall geographical composition of the hoards is roughly sim- 
ilar, with over 60% of the mints represented in each being from the Midlands/South of 
England. Interestingly, however, it is the presence of mints active in the north-west thal 
emerges as one of the most significant new features revealed through the Benediction Hand 
element of the new finds. 

The coins from the Dublin finds, now' preserved in the National Museum of Ireland, were 
identified by Michael Kenny in the first instance, and were subsequently studied in detail by 


Acknowledgements'. We are very grateful to Professor Kenneth Jonsson for sharing with us his data on new finds of Benediction Ilniul 
type coins. We also thank Mark Blackburn lor discussing the Benediction Hand type with us, and for commenting on drafts of 
this note, and Patrick Wallace and Michael Kenny of the National Museum of] reland for facilitating work on the Dublin material. 

1 For a summary, see Blackburn 1991. 1 58—62. 

2 Simpson 2000, 32. 

1 On the revised dating of Crux proposed by Jonsson. see Jonsson 1987b. 191. 

4 Hayden 2002, 53-4. 
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TABLE 1. Composition of the Castle Street and Werburgh Street hoards. 


Casrle Street I ( c. 991 or c. 093/4) 


Castle Street 2 ( <: 995 ) 


Werburgh Street ( c. 995 ) 


Edgar. Reform Small Cross 

5 

Edgar. Reform Small Cross 

6 



Edward the Martyr. 


Edward the Martyr : 




Small Cross 

1 

Small Cross 

5 



ALthelred //: 


/Etltelred II: 


ALthehed II: 




First Hand/First Small Cross 

1 





First Small Cross 

1 

First Small Cross 

2 



First Small Cross? Cut 'A 

1 



First Hand 

54 

First Hand 

75 

First Hand 

39 





Second Hand/First Hand 

1 

Second Hand 

16 

Second Hand 

13 

Second Hand 

15 





?Second Hand/ Benediction 

I 





Hand 


Benediction Hand 

3 

Benediction Hand 

19 

Benediction Hand 

7 



Second Hand/Crux 

3 

Second Hand/Crux 

1 



Benediction Hand/Crux 

1 

Benediction Hand/ Crux 

2 



Crux 

117 

Crux 

57 

Total: 

79 

Total; 

242 

Total: 

125 


Bill Lean and Stewart Lyon. We are much indebted to these experts, whose fundamental and 
meticulous groundwork, including extensive die-linking, forms the basis for this and any 
future work on the new finds. There is dearly much more information to be gleaned, but this 
awaits full publication of the material and the opportunity for more comprehensive analyses 
of mints, weights and die-linking. In the interim, we wish to draw attention to the new mon- 
eyers these hoards have provided for the Benediction Hand type. 


New information on Benediction Hand coins 

When Kenneth Jonsson catalogued the Benediction Hand coins in the 1980s, 5 138 specimens 
were known, struck by fifty-one moneyers at twenty- two mints, and a further two Second 
Hand/Benediction Hand mules (see Table 4, column A, adapting Jonsson 1987a, 101-3). 
Although he did not list them, Jonsson noted that there are also a number of mules with Crux 
(including SCBI Copenhagen nos 989 and 1016 and SCBI West Country no. 460); three fur- 
ther examples are present in two of the Dublin hoards. Jonsson has since noted only eight 
additional Benediction Hand coins, all of previously recorded moneyers, which have 
appeared at auction or derive from Swedish and Polish finds (see Table 2 ). 6 Re-examination 
of the Copenhagen Benediction Hand fragment ( SCBI Copenhagen no. 1694), previously 
attributed to an uncertain London moneyer, suggested that this may be a coin of Eadmund. 
These additions and emendations to Jonsson 1987a are given in column B of Table 4. 

The surprisingly low number of moneyers noted by Jonsson 1987a contributed to argu- 
ments in favour of the very limited nature and scale of Benediction Hand. However, we must 
now factor in the important evidence for new moneyers that has emerged from the three 
Dublin hoards. In total, these include twenty-nine new specimens of the Benediction Hand 
type, and four Benediction Hand mules, and add seven new moneyers to the corpus (Table 4, 
column C): Eadric and Aithehuod (Chester), Asketill and Eadwine (London), Leofsige 
(Northampton) and Brungar and Wynsige (Shrewsbury). All of the moneyers are previously 
known at these mints for other types during /Ethelred’s reign, as summarised in Table 3. All 
were also active prior to striking Benediction Hand, except for Brungar and Wynsige, who 
appear for the first time in this type. 

Two coins in Oslo from the Norwegian Bore hoard (Bore s., Klepp pgd., found before 8 
July 1848, Ipq 997) have also been identified as struck by one of the new moneyers known 


s Jonsson 1987a, 99-103. 

6 Jonsson. pers. comm:, wc arc very grateful to Professor Jonsson for sharing this information with us anti allowing the 
details to be included in this note. 
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TABLE 2. New additions to Jonsson 1987a. 


Canterbury 

Eadweald - I (Swedish hoard: Riddare. Hejnum par., Gotland) 

Leofstan - 2 (private collection) 

Lewes 

Leofwine - I (Baldwin sale no. 50. 24 April 2007. lot 206) 

Norwich 

Leofing- 1 (private collection) 

Southampton 

Isegl - 1 (Polish auction, from a Polish hoard?) 

Winchester 

,4511'sige - I (Polish Museum, ex Quililz hoard, preserved or lost in World War II?) 
Uncertain Mint 

[ ? ]d - 1 (Cottbus Museum, ex Polish hoard) 


TABLE 3. Types struck in 

the reign 

of /Ethel red II by the nevvly recorded Benediction Hand moneyers. 

First 

First 

Second 

Benediction 

Crux 

Intermediate 

Long 

Helmet Agnus Last 

Small 

Hand 

Hand 

Hand 


Small Cross 

Cross 

Dei Small 

Cross 







Cross 

Eadric 

(Chester) 

X 

- 

X 

X 

- 

X 

- 

TEthelmod 

(Chester) 

X 


X 

X 

— 

~ 

“ _ 

Eadwine X 

- 

X 

X 

X 

— 

X 

X - X 

(London) 

Asketill 

X 

X 

X 

X 




(London) 

Leofsige 

(Northampton) 

X 

- 

X 

X 


- 

- 

Brungar 

(Shrewsbury?) 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— 

X 

— *“ — 

Wynsige 

(Shrewsbury) 

— 

— 

X 

X 

— 

X 

X 


from one of the Dublin hoards, Oscytel (normalised as Asketill) of London. 7 8 The recent con- 
servation of the Bore hoard with funding from the Revita Project of the Museum of Cultural 
History, Oslo, has greatly improved the legibility of the coins, allowing the reattribution of a 
coin previously attributed to an uncertain moneyer, s and the new attribution of a fragment 
previously recorded only as of the Hand type. 9 Full descriptions of the twelve Benediction 
Hand coins and the Second Hand/Benediction Hand mule struck by these new moneyers are 
given in the Appendix. The coins are illustrated on PI. 3. 


Preliminary observations and conclusion 

The Dublin hoards are remarkable for providing a wealth of material revealing the active cir- 
culation of Anglo-Saxon coins in Dublin in the early 990s, immediately prior to the introduc- 
tion of the Dublin coinage. More specifically, the twenty-nine Benediction Hand coins, 
together with the four additional mules, significantly broaden our knowledge of the type, w ith 
the identification of seven new moneyers, an increase of more than 10%, from a sample of 
three hoards. In 1987 Jonsson noted the then apparent southern character of Benediction 


7 On the Bore hoard see Skaare 1976. 147-8 no. 79, and Holst 1952. 

8 Jonsson 1987a. 102. 

5 Holsl 1952, no. 4. 



Hand, and identified three mints that were especially active in the type: Canterbury, London 
and Rochester. One might therefore have expected any new moneyers to be primarily from 
these most active mints, but this is true of only two of the seven new moneyers, Asketill and 
Eadwine of London. This is one indication that the earlier view of the type was incomplete. 
Jonsson also observed that, relatively speaking, Chester, even with only three coins known, 
was well represented in Benediction Hand when compared with the Second Hand type, of 
which only five or six coins were known. 10 An additional coin of Second Hand from Chester 
has since come to light from a small find from Bishop’s Lough, Co. Westmeath, 11 while the 
Dublin hoards add only one further example. The contrast observed by Jonsson therefore 
emerges as even more remarkable today, with the addition of thirteen new Benediction Hand 
coins from Chester and one Second Hand/Benediction Hand mule. The two new moneyers 
from Shrewsbury also suggest an emphasis on north-western mints that was not apparent in 
the earlier picture of Benediction Hand, and also suggests that information previously was 
not only incomplete but regionally- biased. It is striking that there can be such a dramatic shift 
in our geographical understanding of the type without additions to the range of mints 
involved. The Dublin hoards thus fill a major gap in our knowledge of the type. 

The type proper continues to be absent from north-eastern mints such as Lincoln and York, 
a situation that the combined evidence of the three new hoards suggests is real rather than 
perceived due to a bias in the finds. Despite its overall tendency towards coins from the 
Midlands/South, the Werburgh Street hoard appears to provide a unique perspective on the 
situation in north-eastern England, with coins of York and Lincoln comprising almost 40% 
of the Crux element. (By contrast, these mints make up less than 10% of the Crux compo- 
nent in the Castle Street 2 hoard, where Winchester and London, followed by Chester, are the 
dominant mints for Crux.) Interesting, then, are two Benediction Hand/Crux mules (die- 
duplicates) struck by Sunnulfr at York from the Werburgh Street hoard, which indicate that, 
at the very least, a Benediction Hand obverse die was available there briefly. As Jonsson indi- 
cates, there are also other mules with Crux that draw the north-eastern mints into the wider 
Benediction Hand picture, but only at a late stage; dearly these require closer attention in 
future work. 12 

While these observations may raise more questions than they answer, the cumulative evi- 
dence does seem to suggest that Benediction Hand was a larger coinage than has sometimes 
been argued and should perhaps now be seen as a substantive type, albeit a short-lived one. 
This has implications for the wider picture of the coinage in AThelred IPs early years; the 
‘experimental stage’ of the concept of renovatio monetae was perhaps a more complex and 
better-developed phase of the coinage than previously thought. 13 While some have questioned 
the success of yEthelred’s earliest attempts at recoinage, or argued that Benediction Hand, 
and its similarly elusive predecessor. Second Hand, were essentially sub-types of what should 
more broadly be termed as the Hand type, the new material suggests that Benediction Hand 
holds a place of its own in /Ethel red’s effort to initiate a regular cycle of revenue-producing 
recoinages. 


w Jonsson 1987a, 87 anti 99. 

11 Kenny 1987. 

15 Jonsson 1987a. 99; a number of these mules, and Benediction Hand typo variants from Rochester and Guildford, are dis- 
cussed in Dolley and Elmore Jones 1961 . 

Stewart 1992. 51. 



TABLE 4. Moneyers in Benediction Hand, revised from Jonsson 1987a. (New moneyers marked *). 




-o 




A 

B 

C T 



c 



Ipswich 






c c 

4> o 



Leofsige 

2 


1 3 


rt 

c- 

W tA 

c c 

i/i 

■H 






CO 

O'. 

n* o 

ts 

o 

a 

Lewes 





£ 

8 2 

JC 

o 

Leofwine 

2 

1 

3 


Vj 

c/i 

■S 

> 

Osweald 

1 


1 


'Jj 

C 

o 

1.2 
< « 

Q 

6 

Z 

London 




Bath 

A 

B 

C 

T 

jElfgar 

1 


1 





Tit he) tied 

1 


1 

.Ethelric 

1 


1 

2 

Tithelwine 

3 


3 






Asfritlir 

2 


2 

Canterbury 





Asketill* 


2 

1 3 

Duda 

2 



2 

Eadhelm 

3 


3 

E ad weald 

6 

1 


7 

Eadmund 

5 

1 

6 

Leo Erie 

5 



5 

Eadsige 

2 


2 

Leofstan 

13 

2 


15 

Eadwine* 



l 1 

Wulfwig 

2 


1 

3 

Godwine 

Wulfstan 

3 

1 


3 

1 

Chester 

Tilfstan 

1 


7 

8 

Uncertain 

2 

-2 

0 

jEthelmod* 



3 

3 

Lympnc 




Eadric* 



2 

2 

Leofric 

2 


2 

Wulflaf 

2 


1 

3 





Chichester 





Northampton 







Brtminc 

1 


1 

^Elfwig 

l 



1 

Leofsige* 



1 1 

Eadnoth 

1 


I 

2 









Norwich 

Leofing 

3 

1 

4 

Gloucester 





Manning 

1 


1 

Leofsige 

l 


1 

2 

Svertingr 

2 


1 3 

Guildford 

Oda 

2 



2 







A B 

C 

T 


A 

B 

C 

T 

Rochester 




/Et heist an 

1 



1 

Asfrilhr 

5 


5 

Beorhtmaer 

3 



3 

Siduwine 

12 


12 

Beorthnoth 

9 



9 





Beorhtrted 

2 


1 

3 

Shrewsbury 




Beorhtsige 

4 


1 

5 

Brun gar* 


1 

1 






Martin 

2 


2 

Worcester 





Wynsige* 


1 

1 

Durand 

2 



2 

Southampton 




Mint? 





Eadstan 

2 


2 

[?]d 


1 



Isegl 

1 1 


2 










TOTAL 

138 

9 

29 

176 

Stamford 









TElfgar 

I 


1 

MULES 





Tamworth 





A 

B 

C 

T 

Leofric 

2 


2 

B2/B3 mule 









Canterbury 





Thetford 




Leofric 

1 



1 

Asfrithr 

1 


I 






Eadgar 

3 

I 

4 

Chester 





Sperling 

4 

1 

5 

Tithelmod* 



1 

1 

Wallingford 




B3/B2 mule 





/Elfric 

1 


1 

Stamford 





Sigewulf 

3 


3 

/Elfwig 

I 



I 

Wilton 




B3/ Crux 

n/a 




Boga 

1 

1 

2 

Norwich 





Sewine 

2 


2 

Folcard 

n/a 


I 

I 

Winchester 




York 





-Elfsige 

3 1 


4 

Sunnulfi 

n/a 


2 

2 





TOTAL 

2 


4 

6 
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APPENDIX. NEW MONEYERS IN BENEDICTION HAND: LIST OF COINS 

Benediction Hand type 

Chester, Eadric 

(previously recorded at Chester for First Hand, Crux and Long Cross) 

1. ) .63 g, 270*, 0/0 pecks 

Obv. +/E-BELR DREXALGLOL 
Rev +E/EDR IEM-OLEGE 

Reverse is double-struck. National Museum of Ireland, Dublin, ex Castle Street 2 hoard, 1993. Same obverse 
die as seven coins struck by a known moneyer (,F1 1st an/Chester) from the Castle Street 2 hoard; same reverse 
die as no. 2. 

2. 1. 55 g, 180°, 0/0 pecks 

Obv. +/E€>ELR/EDREXAhCLOT 
Rev. +E/EDR IEM-OLEGE 

National Museum of Ireland, Dublin, ex Castle Street 2 hoard, 1993. Same obverse die as nos 3, 4 and 5, and 
another struck by a known moneyer (Wulflaf/Ch ester) from the Castle Street 2 hoard; same reverse die as 
no. 1. 

Chester, /Ethel mod 

(previously recorded at Chester for First Hand and Crux) 

3. 1.61 g, 180°, 0/0 pecks 

Obv. +/E-BELR/EDREXA LGLOit 
Rev +ELEMODM-OLEGE 

Chipped. National Museum of Ireland, Dublin, ex Castle Street 1 hoard, 1993. Same dies as nos 4 and 5; 
same obverse die as no. 2 and another struck by a known moneyer (Wulflaf/Chester) from the Castle Street 2 
hoard. 

4. 1.72g, 90°, 0/0 pecks 

National Museum of Ireland, Dublin, ex Castle Street 2 hoard, 1993. Same dies as nos 3 and 5; same obverse 
die as no. 2 and another struck by a known moneyer (Wulflaf/Chester) from the Castle Street 2 hoard. 

5. 1. 53 g, 180°, 0/0 pecks 

National Museum of Ireland, Dublin, ex Castle Street 2 hoard, 1993. Same dies as nos 3 and 4; same obverse 
die as no, 2 and another struck by a known moneyer (Wulflaf/Chester) from the Castle Street 2 hoard. 

London, Eadwine 

(previously recorded at London for Small Cross, Second Hand, a Second Hand/Crux mule, Crux, Long Cross, 
Helmet and Last Small Cross) 

6. 1 .48 g. 90°. 0/0 pecks 

Obv +/E-DELR/EDREX AlsGLCff 
Rev. +EEDriNEM-OLVN 

Slightly bent. National Museum of Ireland, Dublin, ex Werburgh Street hoard, 1994. 

London. Asketill 

(previously recorded at London for First Hand, Second Hand and Crux) 

7. 1, 49 g, 0®. 0/0 pecks 

Obv. +/E-DELR./EDREXANA02' 

Rev -FOSqEjTELM-OLVND 

Bent. National Museum of Ireland, Dublin, ex Werburgh Street hoard, 1994. Probably same dies as no. 8. 

S. 1 .19g (l.!3g after conservation), 0°, 0?/0 pecks 
Obv. +/EDELR/E[ ]X 
Rev. +0[ ]ELM[ jOLVND 

Fragment, slightly bent. Museum of Cultural History, University of Oslo, ex Bore hoard, before 8 July 1848. 
Holst 1952, no. 3 (as London, uncertain moneyer). Probably same dies as no. 7. 

9, 0.52g (0.52g after conservation), 270°, 3+/1 +? pecks 

Obv. [ ]/EHELR[ ] 

Rev. +OXC[ ]0 

Fragment, slightly bent; scratches on obv. and rev., possibly caused in cleaning. Museum of Cultural History, 
University of Oslo, ex Bore hoard, before 8 July 1848. Holst 1952, no. 4 (as B 1—3, uncertain mint and 
moneyer). 
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Northampton, Leofsige 

(previously recorded al Northampton for First Hand and Crux) 

10 1.462. 180°. 0/0 pecks 

Obv. +/et>elr/edrexan:lcw 

Rev. +LEFXIGEM-OHAMT 

Slightly bent. National Museum of Ireland. Dublin, ex Castle Street 2 hoard, 1993, 
Shrewsbury?. Brungar 

(previously recorded at Shrewsbury for Long Cross) 

11 0.75 a. 270°. 0/0 pecks 
Obv. +/E[ ]AN3LOf 
Rev. [ ]RVNDARM[ ] 

Fragment, bent. National Museum of Ireland. Dublin, ex Wcrburgh Street hoard. 1994. 
Sit re 1 \ sbur) •, l Vvnsige 

(previously recorded al Shrewsbury for Crux. Lona Cross and Last Small Cross) 

12. 1.29 a. 340°. 0/0 pecks 

Obv +/E-E)ELR/EDREXA[ ]LCfT 
Rev +Y\[ 1IGEM-OXCROB 

Chipped. National Museum of Ireland. Dublin, ex Werburgh Street hoard. 1994, 


Second lland/Bcnediction Hand Mule 

Chester, Ethelmoi! 

13. 1.30g, 270°, 0/0 pecks 

Obv. +/E€)ELR[EDR]EXANGO 
Rev +ELEMODM-OLEG[ ] 

Chipped. National Museum of Ireland. Dublin. Werburgh Street hoard, 1994. 
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THE MILFORD HAVEN HOARD OF HENRY I 

EDWARD BESLY 


Two hoards from the time of Henry I (1 100-35) have been recorded from Wales, one very well 
known, the other ‘mysterious’ and ‘one of the many secrets of Treasure Trove’. 1 The first is 
the Llantrithyd hoard, discovered during archaeological excavations in the Vale of 
Glamorgan in 1962. 2 At the time this accounted for around one- third of all known specimens 
of type XI, the Double Inscription issue. The second, mysterious hoard was found at Milford 
Haven, Pembrokeshire, before 1900. It was said to comprise around fifty pennies of Henry I, 
types XIII and XIV (almost entirely the latter), though an incorrect reference to types V and 
IX in the Inventory (no. 268) has served to muddy the waters. 3 To the present writer, the hoard 
long appeared to be quasi-mythical. 

However, the sale in 2005 of the W.C, Boyd collection, mothballed since its creator’s death 
in 1906, brought to light a penny of Henry I ‘found at the Benedictine Priory, Milford 
Haven’. 4 This and two other coins from the same sale, which may with confidence be attrib- 
uted to the Milford Haven find, have been acquired by the National Museum of Wales. 5 These 
coins enable us to pinpoint the hoard’s location and date of discovery with reasonable preci- 
sion. The three coins and two further examples (whereabouts now unknown) attributable to 
‘Milford Haven’ are all to be found in WJ. Andrew’s paper on Henry I in the Numismatic 
Chronicle for 1901. All five coins are of type BMCX IV, Pellets in Quatrefoil, as follows (see 
Fig. 1,1-1). 

a. From the W.C. Boyd sale: 

1 . London, moneyer Godwine: 

Obv. [ ]hENR[ ]V$ FL 

Rev. +GODPINE : 0[N :| LjVJND 
l.29g (19.9 gr); 240°. 

Lot 888, ‘found at the Benedictine Priory, Milford Haven'. Andrew 1901, 300: ‘W.C. Boyd, 20grs. from 
the Milford Haven find, Mr Boyd supplies most of the information of this hoard.’ 

2. London, moneyer Rawulf: 

Obr. +hEN[ ]S R : 

Rev. +RAPVLF : 0[ ]VNDEN : 

L28g (19.7 gr); 140° 

Lot 889, no provenance given, but Boyd's ticket 'from Milford Haven’. Andrew 1901, 306: ‘T. Bliss. PI. 
VII No. 5 . . . Milford Haven’. The attribution to Bliss must be an error - Bliss's specimen of this type 
(lot 173 in his 1916 sale) was apparently acquired from the 1903 Murdoch sale, after Andrew’s work was 
published. The coin illustrated by Andrew is (his Boyd example, acquired by him in 1898. 

3. Winchester, uncertain moneyer: 

Obr. [ JS :(?) 

Rev. ( ] : ON : PINC[ j 
!.38g (21.2 gr); 330°? 

Lot 890, no provenance given, but Boyd's ticket ‘from Milford Haven’. Andrew 1901, 47! : ‘W.C. Boyd. 
From the Milford Haven find’ describes a Winchester coin with an identical partially legible reverse 
legend. 

b. Other coins noted by Andrew: 

4. Southwark, moneyer Algar: 

Obr. BhENRlCVS R[ ] 

Rev. + ALGAR : ON : SVDPE : 

Andrew' 1901, 293: ‘W.JL Andrew. PI. VII No. 4. From the Milford Haven find’ and two Others. This coin 
was also noted by Boon. 6 


1 Boon 1986. 105 n. 2: Andrew 1901. 

2 Dolley 1962 and 1964; Boon 1986. 103-5. 

5 Thompson 1956. 103. 

4 Baldwin Auction no. 42. 26 September 2005. 

? Accession number 2005 .67H/ 1 -3. 

* Fig. 1 , 4. reproduced from A'C - 1901 . pi. VI I by courtesy of the Royal Numismatic Society; Boon 1986. 105 n.2. 
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5. Southwark, moneyer Alfwine: 

Rev +ALFPINE : ON : SVDPER 

Andrew 1901. 290. notes 'Milford Haven find’ as one of four specimens recorded. (No image available.) 



Boyd acquired all three of his Milford coins from T.P. Angell, the first in 1891, the others 
in 1898. His ticket for no, 1 gives further information, not included in the Boyd sale catalogue: 
‘from find at Benedictine Priory, Milford Haven, when making railway ’ and this enables us to 
date and locate the find. The priory itself is a slight red herring: Pill Priory was a Tironian 
house, founded in 1 170, to the north of Milford Haven at ihe head of Hubberston Pill [creek] 
and therefore has no direct relationship to the hoard. Its site, however, is cut by the line of the 
Milford Junction Railway, which opened on 7 September 1863. 7 a three-miles-long line built 
to link the town of Milford to the South Wales Railway. The Milford Haven hoard was there- 
fore found no later than 1863 - probably between 1858 and 1860, when the bulk of the work 
was carried out - in the area of the later priory (NGR: SM 9007). 8 The hoard itself, based on 
Blackburn's suggested chronology of types, was buried or lost around 1123-25 or a little later. 

The five coins identified as coming from the hoard are too few for meaningful comment on 
its overall composition. This was a period of active Norman-Fleming settlement in the area, 
with a mint already established at Pembroke: however, it is extremely unlikely that any of its 
products were in the hoard. Only three specimens of BMC XIV are recorded for the 
Pembroke mint: 

i. British Museum: ex Elmore Jones 1082 and Carlyon-Britton 1393: 

ii. Fitzwilliam Museum: ex Doubleday 797; 

iii. National Museum of Wales: ex Lockett 1081. 

All three may in fact be traced to the Carlyon-Britton collection through their illustration 
as pi. XLV, 12-14 (‘P.C.B.’) of BMC Norman Kings and thence to the 1901 'Canterbury' 
hoard. 9 
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TWO NOTES ON STEPHEN BMC TYPE 7 

MARTIN ALLEN AND T.G. WEBB WARE 

One of the authors of these notes (MA) has published a study of Stephen BMC type 7 (the 
‘Awbridge’ type of 1 1 53/4-58) in the last volume of this Journal. 1 The other author (TGWW) 
has discovered three type 7 pennies not included in the study, which add a new mint 
(Durham) and a new Warwick moneyer to the corpus for the type. 


1. Durham, a new mint for type 7 

In March 1995 a penny of Stephen type 7, found shortly before at Embleton, north of 
Alnwick in Northumberland, was shown at the British Museum, where it was identified as a 
coin of Huntingdon, moneyer Derling, reading 1 +DELlNG:ON:hVN’. As such it has been ten- 
tatively published by Robin Eaglen in his survey of the Huntingdon mint, with the coda ‘the 
whereabouts of this coin is unknown’. 2 This important coin has now become available for 
study. It tells an interesting story, removing moneyers from the canon of type 7 at 
Huntingdon and Pevensey, and adding Durham to the list of mints in the type. 

The coin (weight 1.40 g) is quite well struck, although slightly off-centre, and it might be 
read as +R£LI[~ ]ON:hV[-]EM (Fig. I). The keys to the identification are the first letter of the 
moneyer’s name and the first letter of the mint signature, but unfortunately neither letter is 
entirely clear. The former is a large letter, clearly open at the bottom, possibly an R. Only the 
lower half of the latter letter is visible. It has a vertical upright and a curved limb, and could 
equally well be a D or h. Further examination of the first letter of the moneyer’s name, how- 
ever, raises another possibility, that it might be an elaborate F, with a vertical bar connecting 
the two horizontal strokes on the right. This would greatly reduce the number of possible 
readings, for only one Norman moneyer with a name beginning with TEL. . is known: 
Felipe, recorded in exactly this type at the mint of Pevensey. The coin attributed to Pevensey, 
now in the British Museum, was first published by H.H. King in his review of the Sussex 
mints, where the reading is given as ‘ +-EL IP E:ON tP "E N and this attribution was accepted by 
F. Elmore Jones in his paper on Stephen type 7 in the same volume of the Journal? 
Examination of the illustration provided by Elmore Jones reveals that the ‘Pevensey’ coin and 
the ‘Huntingdon’ piece are struck from the same pair of dies. Very fortunately the two surviv- 
ing legends are largely complementary. The only uncertain letters remaining are the first and 



Fig. l. 


1 Allen 2006. 

3 Eaglen 1999, 144; Allen 2006, 272 (no. 86). 

J Ring 1955-7, 74 (no. 12): Elmore Jones 1955-7, 537, 550, PI. XXXI, 17: Allen 2006, 280 (no. 216). 
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third of the mint signature. The third letter is almost certainly an R. and the first letter can be 
resolved by deduction. The Embleton coin shows that it cannot be a P. while the British 
Museum coin confirms that it is not an h. The only remaining possibility is a D, giving the fuli 
reading +FELIPE:ONT)VREM. an unequivocal reading for Durham. 

One of the authors (MA) has suggested that the Durham mint closed after the usurpation 
of the bishopric by William Cumin (1141^44), remaining closed during the pontificate of 
Bishop William of Ste Barbe (1 143-52). before reopening under Henry II for the Cross-cinci- 
Crosslets ( Tealby ) coinage in 1 158. 4 The fortunate die identity of these two examples of type 
7 now demonstrates that the Durham mint was active in the coinage of 1 153/4-58, during the 
early years of the pontificate of Bishop Hugh of Le Puiset (l 153-95). It was thus the most 
northerly mint of England until Henry II’s recovery of Cumberland and Northumberland 
from the Scots in 1 157, and the opening of English mints in Carlisle and Newcastle for the 
production of the new Cross-and-Crosslets coinage from 1 158. 

The addition of Durham to the corpus of mints in type 7 raises the possibility that some 
or all of the type 7 coins attributed to Dunwich might be coins of the Durham mint. There 
are three cut halfpennies and one cut farthing of the moneyer Nicole, and a cut halfpenny of 
a moneyer having a name beginning with R (possibly Rogier). The mint signature of the ‘R‘ 
coin is DVN, and three of the coins of Nicole have mint signatures that can be reconstructed 
as DVN or DVNE (the name of the mint is completely missing on one coin). 5 When the first 
coin of Nicole was discovered in 1988, it was suggested that the appearance of a moneyer of 
that name at Ipswich and Norwich in the Cross-and-Crossiets coinage, together with its East 
Anglian findspot (Thelford), supported an attribution to Dunwich. 6 * Another halfpenny of 
Nicole has been found at Andover in Hampshire, but the farthing was found at Dunwich 
itself. The halfpenny of the enigmatic moneyer ‘R’ came from the Wicklewood (Norfolk) 
hoard. 8 On present evidence the attribution of the Nicole coins to Dunwich seems to be plau- 
sible, but the attribution of the ‘R' coin to Dunwich or Durham must remain an open ques- 
tion for the present. 

2. A new Warwick moneyer in type 7 

The Warwick mint has been recorded in type 7 on the basis of a penny now in the British 
Museum, from the Awbridge hoard, reading +EVERARD:[~ JPARPI’-. 9 In 2002 a new’ type 7 
penny of Warwick (weight 1.39g) appeared in an Australian sale, and it has recently been 
donated to the Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge (Fig. 2). 10 The reverse of this new' coin is dif- 
ficult to read, because the coin is creased and it has been repaired after three small fragments 
became detached. The first letter of the reverse inscription is an S, which is followed by an 
upright w'hich may be an 1, and a letter which might be M or N. The central portion of the 
inscription reads VNDKDMPA, and finally there are faint traces of two letters which might be 
RP. before a final colon and the initial cross. Thus the inscription may be tentatively recon- 
structed as +S[IM]VND:ON:PA[RP]:, and it can be suggested that this is a coin of a previously 
unrecorded Warwick moneyer, Simund. The identification of this new moneyer is supported 
by a second coin (weight 1 .34 g). which is from different dies but with a similar reverse read- 
ing (Fig. 3). Part of the reverse inscription on this coin is off the flan, and the beginning and 
ending of the reading are again in doubt. There is a letter which might be an M, then 
VND:ON:PAR fully legible, and finally an upright which might be part of a P. This coin does 
not clarify the reading of the moneyer s name, but the unambiguous mint signature confirms 
the attribution to Warwick. 


4 Allen 1994, 392: Allen 2003. 3, 14, 166-7. 

5 Allen 2006. 269 70 (nos 56 60). 

6 M.M, Archibald and Barbara Green, BNJ 58 (1988), 162, Coin Register no. 232; Allen 2006. 269 (no 56). 

1 Allen 2006, 270 (nos 57, 59). 

s Allen 2006. 270 (no 60) 

, Elmore Jones 1955-7. 537, 551, PI. XXXI, 20; Ebsworlh 1965. 85, Allen 2006, 284 (no. 270) 

10 .1 Noble sale 70, 9 July 2002. lot 1580: ex Dr W.J. Conte 
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Fig. 2. Fig. 3. 
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SOME LATE RICHARD NOBLES 

LORD STEWARTBY AND T.G. WEBB WARE 

An escallop shell, symbol of pilgrimage in the Middle Ages, appears on English coins on 
occasions from the fourteenth to the seventeenth century. Late in the reign of Richard II 
(1377-99) it is found on some pence from the archiepiscopal mint of York (type III) and on 
some of the last gold (type IV). On nobles it was placed on the ship’s rudder and on quarter- 
nobles above the shield. Now we have also found the escallop used on one noble die instead 
of the saltire stops before and after Gra. Before the reign of Henry VI the use of pictorial 
symbols within the inscription is a most exceptional occurrence. 

We have noted three specimens from the die in question. 

(i) Glendining, 18 Nov. 1970, lot 148, now in Mr Webb Ware’s collection; wt 119.1 gr. 
There is little sign of rust on the die, and this is the earliest of the known strikings. 
No mark on the rudder. Because of double-striking the escallop stops are not clear. 

(ii) Formerly in the collection of Mr H.H.S. Mygind. This is a later striking, with incipi- 
ent rust marks above the foe Vie (and a die-crack along the sword?). It is not dear 
whether there was a mark on the rudder. 

(iii) From a recent find off the coast of Holland, via Baldwins, to Lord Stewartby’s col- 
lection; wt 1 16. 1 gr. The escallop stops are clear. Rust marks are more prominent and 
there may be a mark (escallop or lis?) on the rudder. (Fig. 1). 

The hoard from which noble (iii) derives, apparently lost as a result of shipwreck, is said to 
have been discovered off the north coast of Holland, near Emden, c.2002. It consisted of 
more than one thousand gold coins of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, mostly 
Netherlandish and German gulden, but with more than one hundred English nobles. Several 
of the coins had iron deposits on their surface, of the kind produced by iron nails in seawa- 
ter. The hoard has been recovered and dispersed gradually, through the agency of MPO, coin 
and stamp auctioneers of Ijsselstein, near Utrecht, The first parcel was sold at MPO’s auc- 
tion on 30-31 May 2003; further parcels containing nobles have been sold subsequently 
through the trade and at MPO’s sale on 1-3 December 2005. We are indebted to Mr Edward 
Baldwin for this information. Record of this important find is held by the Dutch Money and 
Bank Museum in Utrecht. 
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Two nobles from another obverse die also deserve mention here, since the stops by Gra 
seem, possibly, to be saltires over escallops. This obverse die is very similar to the one with 
escallop stops. 

(iv) Formerly in the Mygind collection. There is no mark evident upon the rudder. There 
is a slight die-flaw in the first quarter of the shield of arms. 

(v) From the Reigate II (1992) hoard. Glendining, 8 Dec. 1992, lot 7; vvt 105.1 gr. clipped. 
This has advanced die-flaws on the shield, and a small crescent on the rudder. 

Late Richard nobles with an escallop (IVa) or a crescent (IVb) on the rudder are well- 
known rarities, but specimens with escallop stops do not appear to have been noticed previ- 
ously. The question therefore arises where they should be placed in the sequence of Richard's 
nobles. An example without a mark in the field or on the rudder might be classed as type Ilia, 
types 1 1 lb and file both having marks added. Against this, however, the face punch on the 
escallop-stopped die is unlike that of the Ilia period, having a skull-like appearance, with 
sunken eyes. More generally, one would expect use of the escallop punch for stops to have 
been not far removed in time from its use as a ruddermark. The fact that the obverse of 
Reigate 7 had a crescent added on the rudder is also indicative of association with type IV 
nobles, which might now provisionally be subdivided as follows: 

IVal Escallop stops before and after Gra 

IVa2 Escallop on rudder 

IVb Crescent on rudder 

In the Schneider collection there are two Richard nobles of type IVb. The second of these 
(SCBI 47 no. 187) exhibits mutilation of the first three letters of Rican I in a manner similar 
to that noted by Blunt on a late Richard halfgroat and on a London penny from a late 
Richard obverse die paired wfith a reverse of Henry IV. 1 The occurrence of a noble with the 
same feature lends support to Blunt's view that this was the result of deliberate defacement, 
and to his suggestion that the most likely circumstances in which it was done would have been 
shortly after Richard had been deposed by his cousin Henry in September 1399. 
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THE DEBASED COINAGE OF 1492 

P. R. CAVILL 

Henry VII made sustained efforts to maintain and enhance the standard of his coinage, a 
process which culminated in the major reforms of 1504.' The king adopted various strategies 
to protect the circulating medium: he issued new coins, targeted counterfeiting and clipping, 
and restricted the use of inferior Irish and continental coins. Henry also sought to prevent 
English coins being taken overseas. At the beginning of his reign, he issued a proclamation 
forbidding the export of gold or silver as money, bullion, or plate; in 1490 a statute made the 
unlicensed export of coin a felony. 2 It was this determination which led Henry in 1492 to mint 
debased coins that would become known as ‘dandyprats’. The precise nature of these coins 
has remained mysterious. 3 Henry’s foreign policy explains why they were minted. 

Dominating English foreign policy in the years 1489 to 1492 was the duchy of Brittany. 4 
Henry VII, with the support of Maximilian, King of the Romans, and Ferdinand and 
Isabella of Spain, was seeking to prevent the French Crown from annexing this semi- 
autonomous duchy. In March 1489, under the terms of a treaty concluded with Duchess 
Anne, English forces landed in Brittany. Divisions at the Breton court, the unpopularity of 
the English occupation, and the unreliability of Henry’s allies combined to reduce the effec- 
tiveness of the English intervention. Henry failed ultimately to prevent the French king mar- 
rying Anne in December 1491 and thereby absorbing the duchy into his kingdom. In 
retaliation, under the terms of treaties agreed with Maximilian and with Ferdinand and 
Isabella, Henry prepared to launch an invasion of France. 5 The king landed in France early 
in October 1492. There he campaigned in Picardy and besieged Boulogne. On 3 November, 
however, Henry concluded a peace with the French king Charles VIII, whereupon the English 
army returned home. 

Philip Grierson has provided the fullest discussion to date of the debased coins. 6 Professor 
Grierson’s comments were based primarily upon a letter written on 1 April 1 525 by Thomas 
Howard, the third Duke of Norfolk. 7 The duke was reporting on his efforts to levy the 
Amicable Grant’ in Norfolk.^ At Norwich, Howard found the citizens unwilling to contribute 
in cash, but prepared to give plate at a lower rate. Howard recommended that their offer 
be accepted, ‘and than suche a Coyne might bee devised as were the dandiprattes at the king 
of ded is going oner to Bulien [Boulogne], Wherewith the kinges highnes mought recompence 
his losse and yet the same good inough to bee spent in ffraunce’. 9 The precedent Howard cited 
can be substantiated. In July 1491 Henry VII had likewise requested a ‘benevolence’ from his 
subjects. 10 Contributions were allowed to take the form of plate and bullion, possibly because 
of a shortage of coin. 11 The collectors gave what had been raised to Sir Reynold Bray, treas- 
urer of the king’s wars, who then passed the plate and bullion to John Shaa, the graver of the 
mint. 12 According to William Cope, one of Bray’s clerks, Shaa used the plate and bullion to 
mint £17,392 15 j. worth of two-penny pieces - over two million of them - which he then 


Acknmittlgenmus: 1 should like lo (hank Drs Martin Allen. Barrie Cook, and Hannes Kleinekc lor their continents. Dr Kevin 
Clancy for inviting me to speak at the summer meeting of the Royal and British Numismatic Societies in July 2007. and (he 
editors for their forbearance. 
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7 British Library. Colton MS Cleopalra F.VI. lbs. 267-9. printed in Ellis 1846, i, 376 81 . 
s For the ‘Amicable Grant', see Bernard I9S6 and Bernard and Hoyle 1994. 
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delivered to Bray. 13 These were quite probably the debased coins to which Howard was 
referring in 1525. 

On the basis of the Duke of Norfolk's observation. Grierson proposed that ‘Henry VI 1 had 
a large consignment struck of half-groats of inferior fineness or low weight - their name, with 
its suggestion of smallness, suggests the latter - with the intention of unloading them on 
unsuspecting Frenchmen, who would have no standard for comparison and might conse- 
quently be ready to accept them at their face value.’ 14 What Grierson lacked was contempo- 
rary corroboration of Norfolk’s comment. There survives, however, a copy of a royal 
proclamation issued in the immediate aftermath of the French campaign. This proclamation 
explains why Henry minted debased coins, how much these coins were worth, and what hap- 
pened to the coins when the royal army returned from France. Although the dating clause is 
omitted, the proclamation must have been issued in late 1492 or in the first weeks of 1493. It 
is transcribed in full in the appendix below'. 

This proclamation proves Grierson’s hypothesis to have been correct. The debased coins of 
1492 were two-penny pieces minted by the king, and not - as has been suggested - foreign 
imports. 1 ’’ They were issued in order to reduce the amount of specie transferred to the conti- 
nent as a result of Henry’s campaign. Some of the coins, however, made their way back to 
England when the soldiers and victuallers who had received them returned home. The procla- 
mation therefore ordered that the coins were to cease being legal tender on 14 January 1493, 
and that they were to be exchanged at the mint at the Tower of London by Candlemas 
(2 February). This process can be traced through the records of the tellers of the Exchequer. 
John Shaa, now joint master-worker of the mint, w'as appointed to receive the debased coins 
and to exchange them for coins of the correct weight. 16 The Exchequer then reimbursed Shaa 
for his outlay. On 31 March Shaa received £1,643 Is. 9 d. from Thomas Stokes, one of the 
tellers. 17 By the close of the Exchequer year on 29 September. Shaa’s total reimbursement 
amounted to £5,274 19.v. 9cl . 18 By setting this figure against the number of two-penny pieces 
given to Bray, we could calculate that thirty per cent of the debased coins were exchanged. 19 

What the proclamation does not resolve is what these coins looked like. Its silence on this 
subject is remarkable given the fact that proclamations issued later in Henry’s reign went into 
considerable detail in explaining the features of particular coins. 20 Men who had brought the 
coins back with them from France might reasonably have been expected to know that their 
two-penny pieces were debased, but it is hard to see how those who were simply offered these 
coins in transactions in England might have been expected to identify them. One possibility 
is that only their lightness distinguished the debased coins from other two-penny pieces, and 
that it was this defect which it was presumed would alert those receiving the coins. 21 The suc- 
cess of the royal proclamation is also a matter for conjecture. Proclamations issued later in 
the 1490s. although they did not mention the debased coins, commented on the ‘smallness’ of 
English pennies. 22 It is conceivable, as Grierson speculated, that some of the debased two- 


IJ The National Archives: Public Record Office (TNA: PRO), Exchequer of Receipt, account of William Cope, deputy of 
Sir Reynold Bray, treasurer of the king’s wars, E36/285, fo. I9r. 

14 Grierson 1973, 85. 

15 Cook 1994. 71-4. 

If ’ Challis 1992. 718. 

|T TNA: PRO. Exchequer of Receipt, tellers' books, accounts of Thomas Stokes. E36/I25, p 237; E36/131, p. 369 

ls TNA: PRO, Exchequer of Receipt, tellers’ rolls, E405/78, rots 57d. 58. 60d. 63. Shaa seems to have received no furthci 
payments explicitly for exchanging the debased two-penny pieces. 

14 This statistic needs to be hedged with caveats. We do not know whether the entry in Copes accounts records all the 
debased txvo-penny pieces minted, or indeed whether all the two-penny pieces passed to Bray were in fact debased. Furthermore, 
we do not know how many of the coins minted were actually distributed: the proclamation stales that only part of the coinage 
was distributed. 

2tl Hughes and I.arkin 1964-9, i, nos 44, 54, 57. 

:| Dr Challis noted that An alternative suggestion, that the first dandyprats are to be identified with a light issue of half- 
groats weighing roughly 14- 16gr instead of the customary 24gr, founders, Dr Metcalf tells me on the grounds of chronology 
Challis 1978, 53 n.23. This chronology is presented in Metcalf 1976, xiii-xxxix, The absolute chronology of Henry's coinage, 
however, remains uncertain. 

— Hughes and Larkin 1964-9, i. nos 38. 42. 43, 44. 
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penny pieces of 1492 remained in circulation and thus contributed to this problem. 25 By 1511, 
Grierson found, the word ‘dandypral’ was taken to represent the value 1 Ad. 24 It should be 
noted, however, that none of the evidence from 1492 and 1493 refers to the debased two- 
penny pieces as ‘dandypratsk It may be that the name developed as a description of various 
underweight coins (including foreign imports) worth 2d. or VAd., which was then applied 
retrospectively to the coins minted in 1492. 25 

APPENDIX 16 

British Library, Stowe MS 501 , fos. 35r-v, 36r, 41 v 

[fo. 35 r] Rex vicecomitibus Londonii salutem. Precipimus vobis elc. Where as the kyng our souereyne lord, by 
thaduyse and councelle and at the specyalle prayer and request of the lordes spirituelles and tempo relies and of 
other the nobles and wisemen of this his realme of Englond, for the necessary defense of the same and to resiste 
and represse the mcessaunt malice of his and our a undent enemye the Frenshe kyng, of late intendyd and in feete 
prepared an armye and expedicion royalle and therwithe intendyd in his moste royalle persone to haue arryved in 
Sltche parties of Fraunce where the coygne currant is fulle sleighte and of fulle smalle valour; and fornsmoche as 
it was thene t hough te that so grete ane army and expedicioun cowde ne myghte be susteyned withoute grete 
sontmes of money, his highnes, hauyng a tender and inwardly respecte to the comen and poletique welc of this his 
seyd realme, and to thentent that the gode money of gold and syluer [fo. 35v] shuld not in ouer grete porcioun and 
quantite be borne and spente oute of this his seyd realme but rather asmoche as possible were to be saved and 
kepte within the same, ordeigned and dyd do to be coygned a certeyne sorame of penys of ijd more feble and of 
lesse value thane his coigne currant within this realme and yet somwhat better in value thane the money of the 
parlies where his highnesse thene intendyd by Goddys grace to haue arryved, there to haue beene exspendyd and 
imployed for vitaile and other necessaries for the forseyd armye, and neucr to haue beene transportyd into this his 
seyd realme. But in asmoche as his seyd highnes, in performyng his promys made to his subgettes and at the instant 
request of the kyng of Romayns (the whiche to accomplisshe his highnes had by his lettre and hyme self promysed 
(fo. 36r] as by their botbe lettres betwixte they me botlte engroced more pleynly dot he appere), dyd of late 
entre with an arme royalle into the parties of Pycardie where the inony currant is of fulle smalle valnre, for (he 
whiche cause the kynges highnes dyd parte of the seyd penys of ijd to be payde to his vitellers and souldeours 
there, nencrthelesse his grace nowe vnderstondithe that diuers his seyd vitellers and souldeours and other his 
subiectes whiche haue takene and receyued of the seyd liglue money nowe in their retorne oute of the seyd armye 
haue broughte with tbeyme into this his realme of Englond grete parte of the seyd money contrary to the kynges 
mynde and intent. His seyd highnes therfore, not willing ne intending his coigne and money currant within this 
his realme in eny wyse to be impayred and diminysshed but rather to be incresyd, and specially that noone of 
his subiectes therby shuld be indamaged or here eny losse but vtterly intending to bere it hyme self, streytly char- 
gethe and [fo. 41 v] comaundethe alle and eticryclie his true liegemene and subiectes of what estate, degre, or condi- 
cioun they be of that hathe eny of the forseyd lyghte and febylle money that they bring or send it vnto the kynges 
my nt within the Toure of Londone and delyuer it there to the master and keper of the forseyd mynie on thissyde 
the fest of Candelmas next commyng, and the seyd master and keper shalle delyuer to euery suche persone as 
bringethe in eny of the seyd money for euery pece of the seyd lyghte penys of ijd other ij sengle penys or one peny 
of ijd of gode and lawfullc money without eny thing payeng for thecunage of the same; and that no persone after 
the {xiiij ,h day of January next comyng} vtter. take, ne receyve eny of the seyd lyghte money vppone payne of 
forfeyture of the same and ferlher to be punysshed at the kynges plesure. Et hoc etc. 

{. . .}: interlined ted over <seyd festeof Candelmas> 
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FRUITERERS' TOKENS: AN UNRECOGNISED SERIES OF LONDON 

ARTEFACTS 

PH. MERN1CK 

The tokens catalogued below have not been brought together previously, though many have 
been published individually. Most are in white metal (pewter, tin or lead). 1 and have similar 
dimensions and weights. They are quite unlike both the familiar seventeenth- and late 
eighteenth-century series of tokens. The style of die-cutting is quite consistent, indicating one 
source of production. 

The trade of fruiterer is named on nos 8-9, implied by the devices on nos 2^4, 7. 10 1 1, 
19-20. and remarkably documented in the case of no. I. All except four mention 3 cranes, 
i.e. Three Cranes Lane. Stairs, or Wharf, south of Upper Thames Street in the Vintry ward 
of the City of London. The exceptions are: 

No. I, which gives no location, but (as reported by Roy Hawkins) in 1681 the issuer was in 
nearby Queen Street; 

No. 13, at stocks market, a City market (Woolchurch ward) which, after the Great Fire 
of 1666. sold fruits, roots and herbs until removed in 1737 for the eventual construction of 
the Mansion House; 

No 19, in Thames street, which bisects New Queen Street; 

No. 20. in QUEEN street, which was formed after 1666, with the southern portion occupy- 
ing the site of the Three Cranes tavern. 2 The 1 734/5 (Robert Seymour) edition of Stowe 
refers to 'New' Queen-Street, commonly called The Three Cranes in The Vintry, . . .’ 

Three Cranes Lane was so called from three strong cranes of timber placed on Vintry Wharf 
to raise wines from the Thames. 3 According to Strype’s 1720 edition of Stow, it was taken up 
by Costermongers (a term which originally meant apple-sellers). His 1755 edition calls them 
Fruiterers. 4 


Acknowledgement. The author is indebted to Robert Thompson lor encouraging him to complete this paper and for laying out 
the draft lor him. 

1 Analysis of specimens of nos 4b and 6a showed both tin and lead with higher levels of the former, i.e. pewter. 

• Harbcn 1918, 495, 554 and 577-8. 

1 Stow 1971,241. 

J Stow 1971 , 241; Strype 1720. I.iii, 13. 
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Fig. ], Three Cranes area from John Rocque’s plan of London. Wesiminster and Southwark, 1746. 

The London Mistery of Fruiterers was incorporated on 9 February 1605/6 as the 
Worshipful Company of Fruiterers, with the right of supervision and search of the trade 
within the City and a three miles radius. The Company uses the unauthorized arms Azure on 
a mount Vert the tree of Paradise environed with a serpent between Adam dexter and Eve sinis- 
ter all proper, which appear on tokens 3 and 19 in simplified form. 5 The dates recorded on the 
tokens run from 1700 to 1739, whereas the records of the Worshipful Company, apart from 
charters and ordinances, are very incomplete before 1748. 6 Apprenticeship bindings have 
been published from the court minutes up to 1815, but there is little relevant to the tokens in 
the company history. 7 

References to Fruiterers’ records are taken from Gould 1912. A fire in the Clerk’s house, in 
1748, destroyed most early records. This is why the exact entrance dates for early members are 
not known. In 1696 the wardens and assistants signed a petition referring to a ‘horrid and 
detestable conspiracy by Papists etc’ (The Assassination Plot). There is no record of early 
masters of the Company apart from this 1696 reference, but we have a list of Renter Wardens 
from 1713 to 1748, and it appears that the normal progression was Renter Warden to Upper 
Warden (in the following year) to Master (after a further two years). Evidence of dates of 
tenure (although not of the nature of the business) can be found in the land tax records 


5 Bromley I960, 105-6. 

*' City Liwrv Companies, 57, 

1 Webb 1997; Gould 1912. 
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housed in The Guildhall Library. Unless otherwise stated all information is from Vintry Ward 
records. 

Any explanation of this series of tokens needs to take account of the following points. 
First, the existence of different tokens bearing the same date, as with nos 4-5 and 6-7. which 
argues against their use in some annual feast, for example. Second, the presence on some 
tokens of more than one name, viz. Coates & Biddle, Gould & Turner, Holland & Cooke, 
Kelham & Fisher, and Miller & Spotswood, which argues against their use by an individual 
office-holder. Third, land tax records produce one instance (Kelham & Fisher) of the same 
pairing of names as appears on a token. This would appear to confirm the use of the tokens 
as part of the running of a business. The author’s suggestion is that they were used for the 
unloading of goods at the riverside wharf. (The use of tokens to pay carriers and porters was 
well established at this time in Cumbria, although apparently not common in London until 
the nineteenth century. 8 ) 

The lists below are chronological for those bearing dates, then alphabetical by the first- 
named issuer for undated tokens. Each entry describes obverse and reverse, and gives avail- 
able details of metal, of shape (if not round), of diameter, of weight, and of published 
references or other authority. An asterisk distinguishes pieces which have not been confirmed 
from a specimen or a photograph. There follows documentation of the issuers in order of 
their surname. The number of different tokens so far recorded, combined with their individ- 
ual rarity, suggests that there may have been additional issues that have not survived or have 
not yet been recognised. It is to be hoped that new varieties will come to light as a result of 
this article. 


CATALOGUE 

BM indicates thai there is a specimen in the British Museum collection. 

BM Guest indicates that there is a specimen in the British Museum collection which is published in BM Guest. 
WM indicates that the token is made of white metal. 

Noble 61 B: Noble Numismatics Pty. Ltd., sale no. 61, Part B, 3-4 Aug. 1999. 

Dated tokens (nos 1-10) 

1. Ohv. *S H :lAMES*COLLETT around script I'C 
Rev. HIS HALFE PENNY around 1700 

WM, 21 mm, 14.9g 

A sketch was exhibited by the late Roy Hawkins in March 1968 on behalf of Major Pridmore, who hoped its 
'blatant wrongness' as a home issue might point to an overseas possession, such as a plantation in Jamaica 
( BNJ 37 (1968), 2 1 2-13). Presumably the same specimen is Mitchiner 1998, no. 5472. illustrated at 1:1 and X2 
(PI. 4, I). 

2. Ohv. HOLLAND & COOKE Y E HAND. & | APPLE | 3 | CRANES 

Rev. Hand holding apple | 1708 
WM, 27mm 

Noble 61 B. lot 1117 (PL 4, 2). 

3a. Ohv. EDW: | BERRY | AT THE 3 | CRANES | 1715 

Rev. A Tree environed with a serpent between Adam, right, and Eve, left 
WM. square. 25mm, 8. 1 g 

BM Guest no. 1254 but for THREE read 3, as may be seen in PI. VI (PL 4, 3). 

3b Similar but round, 25.8mm, 7.9g 

BM, cx Freudenthal 3293. Neumann 1865, no. 27575 (EDW D ) (PI. 4. 4). 

4a Ohv. KELHAM | & FISHER 1 AT THE 3 | CRANES 

Rev. From a frilled or ruffled wrist right a hand holding an apple by the stalk | 1721 
?Copper, square. 26 mm, 8.24 g 
BM J2398, ex Spink I960 (girt) (PL 4, 5). 

4b. As above but round. WM, 27mm. 7.8g 
P. Mernick coll. (PL 4, 6). 

5. Ohv. CHARLES | AVDLEY-AT 1 3 CRANES | 1 722 

Rev. Arms of Audley of Hough and Welbourn (Lines.), Quarterly, l and 4 Ermine a chevron Gules, 2 and 3 
Gules a fret Or, all within a bordure gobony Argent and Azure; crest, a Saracen’s head in profile coupcd ai 
(he neck proper crowned with a circlet Or 
WM, 27mm. 7.9 g 

BM, ex Parkes Weber (1906 acquisition), 4265 (PI. 4, 7). 

6. Ohv IOI IN | SKINNER | AT 3 | CRANES 

* Finlay 2006. 
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Rev. Arms of Skynner of Lines. And of Kent | 1722 
Ermine three lozenges Sable each charged with a fleurdelis Or. 

(i) WM, 27mm 

P. Mernick coll., ex Gladdle, ex ?Greenall (PI. 4, 8). 
fii) WM, 27mm, 7.5g 
BM 2395. 

This is the only token from the series that could be considered ‘common’. At least five examples survive. 

7* Obv. RICH D FISHER AT 3 CRANES . 1723 [in five lines] 

Rev. Hand holding rose [?apple, as on no. 4] 

WM 

Burn 1853, no. 1017; 1855, no. 1163. 

8. Obv. THO: | BALLARD | AT..3. j CRANES 
Rev. FRVITERER [A griffin] 1723 

WM, 29 mm, 7.6g 
BM Guest no. 1248 (PI. 4, 9). 

The Ballard arms (various locations) are a Griffin Segreant. 

9. Obv. RICHARD | -OWEN' | FRVITERER | AT 3 CRANES | 1730 
Rev. Arms of Owen? A rampant lion. 

(i) WM, 28-30 mm 

N. du Quesne Bird in NCirc 87 (1979), 390: illus., but reading Y c CRANES 

(ii) WM, 30mm, 10.4g 

BM 2004, 3-43-1 194, ex Anthony Pilner donation (PI. 4, 10). 

10. Obv. GOULD | & | TURNER | 3 | CRANES 
Rev. Hand holding apple | 1735 

WM. 27mm 

John Whitmore sales list no, 5, 1998 (PI. 4, 11). 

11. Obv. GOULD | 3 | CRANES 
Rev. Hand holding apple [ 1739 
WM, 27mm 

Noble 6) B, lot 1117 (PI. 4, 12). 

Undated tokens ( nos 12-23 ) 

12. Obv. IOHN | ASKEW AT | THE HAND | & BOTTLE | 3 CRANES 
Rev. Front a frilled or ruffled wrist left a hand holding a bottle upright 
WM, 26 mm, 8. 1 g 

Dalton and Hamer L910-18, 454 (illustration cancelled); token now in BM (J2392) (PI. 4, 13). 

13. Obv. EDWARD | BARRETT | AT STOCKS | MARKET 

Rev. Arms of Barrett, A chevron between three bears passant; crest, a griffin segreant, 

WM. 26mm, 8.2g 

Williamson 1889-91, London no. 2950 (descriptions of arms on reverse and metal are incorrectly given) 
Museum of London (PI. 4, 14). 

14. Obv. THO: BEST | AT Y l: SWAN | AT 3 CRANES 

Rev. Arms of Best (London), Ermine three bucks' heads erased Gules armed Or 

WM 26mm, 7.2g, countermarked with lion rampant 

BM, ex Freudenthal 3294. Neumann 1865, no, 27576 (PI. 4, 15). 

15. Obv. EDWARD | BVRFORD [ NEAR: 3 : | CRANES 

Rev. THE RISING SVN AND CHERRY TREE around Bird in Tree 

(i) WM, 26mm, 7.3g 

BM. Williamson 1889-91, 802, no. I (legend incorrectly interpreted from worn specimen) 

(ii) WM, 28 nun, 7.6g 
Private collection (PI. 5, 16). 

16a, Obv. COATES | & BIDDLE | AT 3 | CRANES 

Rev. Arms of Coats or Cotes (Yorks, and Shropshire), Quarterly, 1 and 4 Ermine, 2 and 3 paly of six Or and 
Sable; crest, a cock proper, combed wattled and legged Gules 
WM, 25mm. 7, 03 g 

BM. Williamson 1889-91, 802, no, 2. (PI. 5, 17), 

16b. Obv. COATES | & BIDDLE | AT 3 | CRANES [different obv. die] 

Rev. Arms as on no. 16a, between counter-marked 17 13 
WM, 25 mm, 6.90g 
BM J2393 (PI. 5, 18). 

17. Obv. THOMAS | COATES | AT 3 | CRANES 
Rev. Arms as on no. 16a 
WM, 27mm, $.4g 
BM J2393 (PI. 5, 19). 
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18. Obv. <I>OHN | <GV>NTER | <A>T THE 3 1 CRANES 

Rev. Arms of Gunter (Sussex), Sable three gauntlets Argent within a bordurc Or. Crest, a stag’s head erased 
(sometimes couped) , per pale Sable and Gules, attired Or. 

\VM, 25 mm. 8. 1 g 

BM. Williamson 1889-91. 802, no. 9, as HVNTER and ‘Leathern’ (PI. 5, 20). 

19* Obv. WILLIAM | HADD<OCK> AT Y K ADAM \<&> EVE 

Rev. A Tree environed with a serpent between Adam, right, and Eve. left <THA> MRS | <STRE>ET 
WM. 27mm 

BNJ 26 ( 1 949-5 1 ). 338. fig, 1 3. Ashmolean Museum? 

20 Obv. MILLER | & SPOTSWOOD | THE GOLDEN | PIPPIN TREE | IN QVEEN | STREET 

Rev. Apple Tree between the incuse letters G K 
WM. 25 mm. 7.7g 

Roach Smith 1854, no. 810 (but reading QVEENE): token now in BM (J2389) (PL 5, 21). 

21a. Obv EDWARD PEMBERTON | AT THE 3 | CRANES 

Rev. <1>70<?>. Arms of Pemberton (Lord Mayor of London. 161 1 . and of Rusluien. Northanls.). Argent 
a chevron between three buckets Sable, hoops Or 
WM, 25mm 
P. Mernick coll. 

Dickinson 1986. London no. 3 14 1 A (reading 1670. Shield with 3 buckets) (PI. 5, 22). 

21b. Obv. EDWARD | PEMBERTON | AT THE 3 | CRANES 
Rev. Arms, as above 
WM. 27mm 

Noble 6IB, lot 1 117: ex Baldwin 1992 and Wetton coll., Spink auction no. 74. 29 Nov. 19S9. lot 253 (PI. 5, 
23) 

22 * Obv. PHILIP SALL AT THE 3 CRANES 
Rev. Arms: On three mounds three trees 

WM. rev. countermarked with a small shield charged with a lion rampant 

Burn 1853. no. 1018: 1855, no. 1 164. The arms quoted by Burn appear to be those of Shrubsole (Canterbury ), 
Argent three cherry trees Vert, fructed Gules, each on a mount of the second. Therefore the name given by 
Burn as appearing on this token mav be incomplete. 

23.* Obv. W <M> SHRVBS<ALL> AT 3 CRANES 
Rev. Arms: a lion rampant: countermarked 
W'M, square 

Sotheby, 19-20 Apr. 1923 (ex inf. M. Dickinson). 

24 Obv. (JA)MES (WICHI)LOE (AT) THE 3 CRANES 
Rev. Monogram, date 30? 

WM, 25mm. 7.5a 
BM J2388 (PI. 5, 24). 


THE ISSUERS 


Askew, John, no. 12 

Fruiterers Company, John Askew, 1733, Faversham. Renter Warden 1723 
Land tax 1703 27-? 

Audley, Charles , (1722), no. 5 

Fruiterers Company, Charles Audley, 1727, Water Lane; 1733, 3 Cranes 
Land tax 1 723-24 
Ballard , Thomas , (1723), no. 8 

Fruiterers Company. Thomas Ballard, 1727, 3 Cranes. Renter Warden 1741 
Land lax 1 7 1 5- ? 

Burrell, Edward , no. 13 

He occurs on the Association Oath Roll of 1696. and in the Poll list of 1700 (Boyd 40398)” 
Fruiterers Company, not found 
Land lax 1708-19? Widow 1721/2 
Berry. Edward, (1715). no. 3 

Fruiterers Company, Edward Berry , 1710, no location stated. Renter Warden 1713 
Land tax 1704-24 ' 

Best. Thomas, no. 14 

Fruiterers Company, Thomas Best, 1727, 3 Cranes. Renter Warden 1730 
Land tax 1 706-30 
Biddle, see Coates & Biddle 


’ References to Boyd are to Percival Boyd. [Inhabitants of London), MS. Society of Genealogists. 
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But ford, Edward, no. 15 

Fruiterers Company, Edward Burford, 1710, location? Renter Warden 1716 
Land tax - not found in Vintry Ward 
Coates & Biddle, no. 16 

Fruiterers Company, Thomas Coates, 1722, location? Thomas Biddle, 1727, 3 Cranes 
Land tax, Thomas Coates & Co. 1713-21, Thomas Biddle 1722 (same location) 

Coates, Thomas, no, 17, see Coates & Biddle 
Collett, Sir James , (1 700), no. 1 

Janies Collett must have been born about 1645, since his tomb gave his age as 66 at his death on 24 
April 171 1. 1 ® A Freeman of the Fruiterers’ Company, he became Master in 1687. His parish was St 
Martin Vintry, and he was Common Councilman for Vintry Ward 1681-83, 1689-91 and 1693-1701 . He was 
described as ‘An Independent, never goes to Church; a very hot Whigg'. As one of the Sheriffs of London for 
1697-8 he was knighted in Kensington Palace bedchamber on 17 November 1697. 11 In the year of his token, 
described as of Feversham [i.e. Faversham], he married as his second wife Elizabeth (or Eleanor), daughter of 
John Skinner, merchant, d. 1701 (Boyd 19640). Their children included the wife of Thomas Cromwell, great- 
grandson of the Protector. 12 He occurs on the Association Oath Roll of 1696, and was a candidate for 
Alderman in 1708 (Boyd 19643). His will, proved on 17 May 1711, mentioned City property and lands in 
Essex and Kent.* 3 The remarkable documentation mentioned above is from Squibb 1956. 107-8. 

Cooke, see Holland & Cooke 
Fisher, Richard, (1723), no. 7 see Kelham & Fisher 
Gotti d, ( 1 739), no. 11 see Gould & Turner 
Gould & Turner, (1735), no. 10 

Fruiterers Company, John Gould, 1733, 3 Cranes. Renter Warden 1738, William Turner Snr, no date or 
location stated 
Land tax, not found 
Gunter, John, no. 18 

Fruiterers Company, John Gunter, 1700, location? 

Land tax 1703-12 
Haddock, William, no. 1 9 

Fruiterers Company, William Haddock, 1701, Thames Street 
Land Tax ? 

Holland & Cooke, no. 2 

Fruiterers Company. Richard Holland, 1700, ? William Cook (sic), 1700, ? 

Richard Holland signed the 1696 ‘horrid and detestable' petition as Master; William Cooke signed the 
petition as Assistant 

Land tax, Holland, 1703 -27-? Cooke 1703-19, then widow Cooke 
Kelham & Fisher, (1721), no. 4; see also Fisher, Richard 

Fruiterers Company, James Kelham, 1713, 3 Cranes. Richard Fisher 1722, 3 Cranes 
James Kelham, Renter Warden 1715. Richard Fisher, Renter Warden 1724 
Land tax, Kelham 1703- ?, Fisher 1717-24, Kelham & Fisher 1721-24 
Miller & Spotswood, no. 20 

Fruiterers Company, Thomas Miller, 1 727, 3 Cranes; John Miller, 1727. Queen Street; 1733, 3 Cranes. Renter 
Warden 1731 

James Spotswood, 1727, Queen Street 

Land lax 1717-27-?, Spotswood not found Queen Street or 3 Cranes? 

Owen. Richard. (1730). no. 9 

Fruiterers Company, Richard Owens, 1727. 3 Cranes 
Land tax 1713-24 
Pemberton, Edward, no. 2 1 

Fruiterers Company, Edward Pemberton, 1700.? 

Edward Pemberton signed the 1696 'horrid and detestable’ petition as Assistant 
Land tax, 1705-16, widow 1717-23 

He occurs oil the Poll list of 1700 (Boyd 33975). He and his wife Elizabeth had sons John, a Fruiterer, and 
Henry (1694-1 771), FRS, physician and mathematician ( ODNB ). 

Sail, Philip, no. 22 

Not found in the Fruiterers records or Vintry Ward land lax. If Shrubsall, see no. 23. 

Shrubsall. William, no. 23 

Fruiterers Company, William Shrubsall, 1713. 3 Cranes. Renter Warden 1720 
Land tax, 1709-24 


“ Heamc I $98. 

" Marshall 1873.459. 

Hunter 1894-96. i. 415. 
15 Woodhead 1965. SI 
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Skinner. John. ( 1722), no. 6 

Fruiterers Company John Skinner. 1727. Queen Street: 1733, 3 Cranes 
Land tax, 1723 -24 ' 

Spatswood, see SlUler & Spots] rood 
Turner, see Gould & Turner 
Which How. James, no. 24 

Fruiterers Company, James Whichilow, date and location not shown 
Land tax. not yet found 
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LEONARD WYON’S SMALL SIR WILLIAM BROWNE MEDAL FOR 
GREEK AND LATIN EPIGRAMS 

H. PAGAN 


The medal which is the subject of this note may be described as follows: 

O. Bust of Sir William Browne, bewigged and draped, facing left, with the inscription 
D.GVLIELMVS BROWNE. EQUES. above the bust, and the inscription ESSE ET 
VIDERI. below the bust. Signed L.C.WYON on truncation, 

R. Apollo, facing left and seated on a raised dais, conferring a laurel wreath on a scholar 
kneeling before him. A surrounding inscription reads ELECTUS COLL.MF.D 
LOND.PRAESES A.S.MDCCLXV, and an inscription in the exergue reads SUNT 
SUA PRAEMIA LAUDI. 

Silver gilt, diameter 25mm, wt. 1 0.97 g. Pierced. (Fig. 1 ). 
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Fig. 1. 


The types are those of an earlier Sir William Browne medal, designed for the University of 
Cambridge in 1775 by Lewis Pingo (Eimer no. 52), diameter 37 mm. (Fig. 2). 1 



Fig. 2. 


Although a specimen of the present medal was known to Col. M.H. Grant, and features in 
his list of British medals published in BNJ, 2 3 and trial or archival strikings of it in bronze are 
held both in the Royal Mint and in the Army Medical Museum, Washington, DC,'’ it is 
unrepresented in the British Museum or the Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge, and it does not 
feature in the relevant volume of Laurence Brown’s British Historical Medals.' 1 ' It turns out 
that only very few examples of the medal were ever awarded, and its surrounding history is 
of sufficient interest to deserve to be put on record here. 

The will of Sir William Browne (1692-1774), President of the College of Physicians in 
London, drawn up for him in February 1772, provided that his executors ‘should procure a 
die to be engraved, proper to strike medals of gold of five guineas value’, and that his estate 
should bear in perpetuity the cost of two gold medals, of five guineas value each, which 
should be awarded each year to the two Cambridge University undergraduates who respec- 
tively delivered to the Vice-Chancellor the ‘best Greek ode in imitation of Sappho’ and ‘the 


1 The specimen illustrated (as Fig. 2) is in (he collection of the Fitzwilliam Museum. Cambridge. It was awarded in 1 799 

to John Henry Smyth, winner of the Sir William Browne medals for best Greek Ode and best Latin Ode in 1799 (and of a fur- 
ther medal for best Greek Ode in 1 800). Smyth (17S0-1822), son of John Smyth MP. Master of the Mint 1801-2, was himself 
MP for Cambridge University 1812-22 and proved to be a consistent parliamentary supporter of Catholic Emancipation and 
of other progressive causes For the record, the Fitzwilliam Museum also possesses the specimen awarded to Ernest Harrison 
(subsequently Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and University Registrary), winner of the Sir William Browne medal for 
the best Latin Epigram in 1899, and a striking of the Pingo medal in bronze which had descended through the Wyon family to 
Mrs A.G. Wyon, donor of this to the Fitzwilliam in 1963. 1 am grateful to Mark Blackburn for information on the Fitzwilliam 
Museum’s holdings and Tor other material assistance in the compilation of this note. 

3 Grant 1938-41, 324. 

■' The Royal Mini specimen is Hocking 1910, 260, item 126. The specimen in the Army Medical Museum is published and 
illustrated (as fig-1) in Freeman 1946 (a very commendable scholarly study for its date). The Royal Mint also holds Leonard 
Wyon’s dies for the medal. 

* The omission of it from Brown I9S7 is by accident, for Brown’s entry for the Pingo medal (Brown 1980, no. 92) shows 
awareness that a smaller size Sir William Browne medal was subsequently produced. 
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best Latin ode in imitation of Horace’/ By a subsequent codicil, dated 1 July 1773, Browne 
endowed a third gold medal, of the same value, to be given annually by the Vice-Chancellor 
‘to the undergraduate who shall produce the best Greek epigram, after the model of 
Anthologia, and the best Latin epigram, after the model of Martial’. 

The names of the first prize winning undergraduates were officially announced in July 
1775, and it may be presumed that they received their medals either then or at some slightly 
later date in 1775, From then onwards until 1857 the three medals continued to be awarded 
annually on the basis laid down in Browne’s will and codicil, but it came to be recognised in 
the middle of the nineteenth century that there was an inherent difficulty in the provisions of 
the codicil relating to the medal for Greek and Latin epigrams, in that in any given year the 
same individual might not produce both the best Greek epigram and the best Latin epigram. 

After some internal debate in the Council of the Senate of the University, the Council 
issued a new draft statute on 23 November 1857, providing that the third medal ‘shall be 
given alternately in one year for the best Greek epigram and in the next year for the best Latin 
epigram’. 5 6 This statute had to be approved at a subsequent meeting on 30 November 1857, 
and what happened is vividly recorded in a pamphlet entitled The Battle of the Epigrams , 7 
issued by one of the members of the Council. William Selwyn (1806-1875). Lady Margaret 
Professor of Divinity, Cambridge University, who had found himself in a minority of one in 
opposition to the new draft statute in the Council’s previous internal discussions. 

The issue, and Selwyn’s solution to it, is best explained in a passage from Selwyn’s sparkling 
speech to the meeting on 30 November, which occupies pp. 3-12 of the pamphlet: 

The great argument in the Council was this: the best Greek and the best Latin are not always found in the same 
pair [of epigrams]; and Sir W. Browne directs the prize to be given for the best of each. Hence the Council deter- 
mine that there shall be only one Epigram in each year - cutting the knot, not untying it, Even if it could be 
proved that the best of each were never found in the same pair, it does not follow that we should have only one. 
But I deny the premise. A friend says, the second Epigram is only a piece of neighing meat, thrown in together 
with a prime joint. I ask Prof.Pryme, 8 * * 11 who got the prize in 1801, was his second Epigram a piece of weighing 
meat ? I ask the Public Orator.' 1 1 repudiate this argument as altogether unworthy; it is argumentum a macelto."' 

But even if it were so, 1 deny the consequence drawn from it, that we must have only one. I proposed a plan 
much belter, as 1 think, and more in accordance with the Founder’s will; viz., instead of dividing the Epigrams, 
to divide the prize. Let the Greek and Latin he sent in separately, with different mottoes', if the best of each come 
from the same author, give him the prize for both; if not, divide the prize between the tiro. Not by splitting the 
medal; Apollo to one - Sir W.Browne to the other; but a medal of 2 1/2 guineas value to each. The smaller 
medals will be very appropriate to the Epigrams. 

Although Selwyn’s solution had failed to find favour with the Council, the force of his ora- 
tory carried weight with the wider audience present on 30 November, and after a number of 
supporting speeches, notably from William Hepworth Thompson, Regius Professor of Greek, 
and from Professor Pryme, the Vice-Chancellor declared Lhat he saw no difficulty in accept- 
ing Selwyn s solution. A new Statute along these lines, authorizing a division of the prize into 
two medals of half the original value, should the best Greek and the best Latin epigram be 
not written by the same person, was issued in draft form by the Council on 4 December 1857. 
It was accepted by the Senate on 10 December, and eventually approved by the Queen in 
Council on 6 April 1858." 


5 The text of the major provisions of Sir William Browne’s will is to be found in Clark 1904. 98-101. 1 am grateful to 
Jacqueline Cox, University Archives. Cambridge, for directing me to Clark’s book and for supplying photocopies of the relevant 
pages. 

15 Clark 1904, 97 n.2. 

[Selwyn] 1858. William Selwyn's name does not appear on the pamphlet's title leaf, but internal evidence shows that lie 
was its author. 

8 George Pryme (1781-1868), Professor of Political Economy. Cambridge 1828-63. also Whig MP for Cambridge 1832-41. 

, William George Clark, Public Orator, Cambridge 1857-69, winner of the Epigrams Medal in 1842. 

1,1 This Latin phrase can be translated as ‘an argument from the meat market' 

11 Clark 1904. 97. 
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Selwytvs victory was complete, and all that remained was to provide a new medal, of half 
the value of the existing one. This was a more straightforward undertaking than might be 
supposed, for the dies for the existing medal were already in the possession of Leonard Wyon, 
whose surviving day-book records payments for striking the Sir William Browne medals on 
an annual basis from 1853 onwards. 12 Leonard Wyon was thus the natural person to be 
entrusted with the commission to design dies for the new medal, and it is clear that his brief 
was simply to replicate the designs of the Pingo medal in a smaller format, for the eventual 
medal reproduces every feature of the Pingo medal except for that part of the Pingo medal’s 
obverse inscription which provides Sir William Browne’s date of birth in Latin 
(NAT. III. NON JAN. A.L MDCXCII). 

The first Epigram competition under the new statute was held in the summer of 1858 and 
different winners were declared for the Greek epigram and the Latin epigram, necessitating 
the award to each of them of the new medal. It was not, however, until 7-8 December 1858 
that Leonard Wyon hardened the dies for the medal, 13 and delivery of the two specimens 
struck from it may not have taken place until January 1859, when Wyon’s day-book records 
the receipt of a payment to him of £10 2s. from Sir William Browne Ffolkes, Bart., Sir 
William Browne’s lineal heir and inheritor of the estates on which the cost of the medal was 
charged. 

Between 1858 and 1866 just ten of the new medals were awarded, to nine different individ- 
uals. This came about because in three of the years (1861, 1863, 1865) the same individual 
was adjudged the winner in both the Epigram categories and consequently received the Pingo 
medal, not the Wyon one, while in two of the years (1859, 1862) an award was made in one 
of the Epigram categories only. It was thus only in the years 1858, 1860, 1864 and 1866 that 
different winners were declared in each Epigram category, and it would appear that it came 
to be regarded as an anomaly that some Epigram winners would receive the small Wyon 
medal, while others continued to receive the original Pingo medal, for in October 1866 
Edward James Herbert, 3rd Earl of Powis, the University’s High Steward, was to make a gift 
of £200 to the University so that each of the Sir William Browne Epigram medals might be 
of the uniform value of five guineas. 14 All future winners of an Epigram medal were con- 
sequently to receive the Pingo medal, not the Wyon medal, regardless of the fact that theirs 
was the best Greek epigram only or the best Latin epigram only. 

The nine individuals to whom the Wyon medal was awarded were the following: 

Henry Sidgwick (Greek epigram, 1858) 15 

George Otto Trevelyan (Latin epigram, 1858, 1859) 16 

Henry Yates Thompson (Greek epigram 1860, also winner in both categories 186 1) 17 
Smith Wild Churchill (Latin epigram I860) 18 
Henry Lee Warner (Greek epigram 1862) 19 
John Maxwell Image (Greek epigram 1864) 20 


11 Philip Auwood has kindly supplied me with a summary of relevant entries from Wyon's surviving day-book, preserved 
in the Department of Coins and Medals. British Museum. It is to be noted that new dies for the Pingo tnedal, replicating Pingo S 
original design, have been required on a number of occasions between 1775 and the present day, and it may well be that the dies 
for the medal that were in Wyon’s possession in 1857 were not in fact the original dies prepared by Pingo. but substitute dies pre- 
pared bv Leonard Wyon or by Leonard Wyons father William Wyon (see Scarle 1871, 29, for a Sir William Browne Medal stal- 
ed by Scarle to have been 'engraved by W. Wyon, R.A.'. in addition to one that Scarle describes as having been engraved by 
Pingo}. 

I? As noted by Leonard Wyon in his diary for those dates (information from Philip Attwood). 

14 Clark 1904, 104. 

15 Prof. Henry Sidgwick (1838-1900), Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and Knightsbridge Professor of Moral 
Philosophy, Cambridge. 

16 Right Hon. Sir George Otto Trevelyan, Bart., PC OM (1838-1928), Liberal politician and historical writer. 

17 Henry Yates Thompson 0838-1928), newspaper proprietor and collector of illuminated manuscripts 
Rev. Smith Wild Churchill (1838-1902), Head Master of Atherstone Grammar School. 

19 Henry Lee Warner ( 1 842- 1925), schoolmaster. 

John Maxwell Image (1842-1919), Fellow and Tutor, Trinity College, Cambridge. 


20 
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Bulkley Samuel Young (Latin epigram 1 864) 21 
Thomas Moss (Greek epigram 1866) 

Frederick Pollock (Latin epigram 1866) 22 

The specimen illustrated here (Fig. 1), the only one of which the present whereabouts is 
known to the writer, is that awarded to Thomas Moss (1845 1872), one of four clever sons of 
a Lincoln draper, all of whom won scholarships to Cambridge and three of whom were suc- 
cessively Fellows of St John’s College. Cambridge. Thomas Moss himself had a glittering 
prize-winning career at the University, successively winning a Craven Scholarship, the Sir 
William Browne Medals both for a Latin Ode and for a Greek epigram (thus obtaining a 
Pingo medal as well as a Wyon one), the Porson Prize and the Chancellor’s Medal for an 
English poem, and graduating 4 th Classic in 1868. He became a Fellow of St. John’s College 
in 1868, but his health failed and an ocean cruise undertaken in an attempt to find a cure 
ended in his death in New Zealand in August 1872. The medal was subsequently inherited by 
his niece. Dr Rosalind Moss (1890-1990). familiar to three generations of Egyptologists as 
the presiding genius of the Porter-Moss Topographical Bibliography of Ancient Egyptian 
Hieroglyphic Texts, Relief 's and Paintings . 2 ' 

It remains to note that the Moss specimen is named to Thomas Moss and dated 1866 on 
its outer edge. In this context, it seems unlikely that Col. Grant’s decision to list Wyon’s medal 
under the year 1866 (rather than under 1858, the correct date) stemmed from any knowledge 
by him of the example of the medal awarded to Moss, which has remained in family hands 
until very recently, and it seems a reasonable conjecture that his entry was based instead on 
the specimen awarded in 1866 to Frederick Pollock; but if so, where is Pollock’s specimen 
today? 24 
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21 Bulkley Samuel Young (1843-1866). law student, killed while climbing Mont Blanc in August I860. 

- Sir Frederick Pollock, Bart. (1845 1937), Corpus Professor of Jurisprudence, Oxford University. For completeness, those 
who received the Pingo medal during this period as being winners in both Epigram categories were Henry Yates Thompson (win- 
ner in 1861, as recorded above) ; Handley Carr Glyn Moule (winner in 1863). subsequently Bishop of Durham : and William 
Rann Kennedy (winner in 1865, and again in 1867), subsequently Lord Justice of Appeal, 

25 For Dr Moss see James and Malek 1990, and the entry for her in ODNB by T.G.H. James. The medal passed at her death 
into the possession of the present writer’s godmother. Mrs Venetia Philip daughter of Dr Moss's long-time collaborator Ethel 
Burney, and it may be of interest to record that Mrs Pliair has left what has been described as 'an indelible signature on the man 
of the universe' by giving the planet Pluto its name when an eleven year old girl in Oxford in 1930. 

24 Nick Mayhew has confirmed to the present writer that Gram’s own collection, acquired by the Ashmolean Museum in 
the 1950s. does not contain any specimen of the medal 
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A DRUIDS’ MEDAL OF 1806 

DAVID SYMONS 

This note was prompted by an e-mail received in June 2006 from an enquirer who was look- 
ing for information on a specimen of this medal that had come into his possession. A check 
quickly revealed that there was another specimen in the Birmingham Museum collection, but 
it also became apparent that this is a medal which escaped the notice of Laurence Brown 
when he compiled British Historical Medals It therefore seems worthwhile to place on 
record both a description of the medal and what it has been possible to find out about the 
occasion that it commemorates. 

The Birmingham Museum specimen, accession number 1968 N 1016, came to the Museum 
as part of a collection of more than 300 miscellaneous numismatic items that were bought 
from Oscott College, Sutton Coldfield in 1968. It is illustrated here as Fig. 1 and may be 
described as follows: 

Obv. A druid’s head left, signed B.PATRICK on the truncation. Above, VENERABLE 
ORDER OF DRUIDS; below, in two lines, IN COMMEMORATION OF THE 
FIRST PUBLIC / PROCESSION TO S T , PHILIP’S BIRM. lV] . AUGT 18 ANNO 
DOMINI 1806. 

Rev. An oak tree at left, with a branch hanging over three druids who are worshipping at 
an altar at right, from which flames and smoke rise; in the exergue, AMITY. 

Diameter 53mm, weight 39.39g. 

The legend is interrupted between the R and D of the word ORDER on the obverse by a 
circle that acts as a guide to indicate where the medal should be pierced for suspension. The 
Birmingham Museum specimen has the number ‘32’ stamped onto the obverse, below the 
bust. The example owned by the original enquirer has been pierced and fitted with a 
suspension ring at the appropriate point, and lacks the stamped number. 

B. Patrick, whose signature appears on the medal, is the Birmingham die-sinker and 
engraver Benjamin Patrick, who was active in the late eighteenth and early nineteenth 



Fig. i. 


Acknowledgements: I uni grateful to colleagues in the Birmingham Library, particularly Richard Abbott, Rob Ryland and 
Charlotte Tucker or the Local Studies Department, for their generous assistance during the preparation of this article. 1 am also 
grateful to Mr Barry Wood, International Grand Secretary, Great Britain, of the Ancient Order of Druids for responding to my 
enquiries about the early history of the Order and for com mailing on an early draft of this article. 

1 Brown 1 9E0. 


century.- 2 He is thought to have engraved the dies for a number of tokens in the 1790s' and in 
the years 181 1-1 2. 4 Perhaps most notably, he is also alleged to have engraved the dies for the 
penny token issued in 1811 by William Booth, the notorious Birmingham forger. 5 

The druid’s head on the obverse of this medal is clearly based on that on the Parys Mines 
Company’s tokens. The motif was apparently chosen by Thomas Williams, the Copper King, 
who was the moving spirit behind the Company. The original design is said to have been 
drawn by William Collins, a Birmingham manufacturer and one of Williams’s associates. The 
evidence that Collins provided the original druid design conies from a note made by WR. 
Hay in his copy of the first edition of Pye (1796), which is now in the possession of Dr Dykes. 
Dr Dykes also notes that it is possible that Samuel More, the secretary of the Royal Society 
of Arts, 1770-99, who w'as a friend of both Williams and Collins, also had a hand in the 
design. 6 

The first (undated) Parys patterns were produced in 1786 from dies engraved by John 
Milton, who was soon after appointed third engraver at the Tower Mint. 7 The patterns them- 
selves were struck by Westwood. However. Milton's work was not adopted and the dies for 
the first large-scale issue in 1787 were cut by J.G. Hancock, although it is possible that 
Westwood may also have overseen the striking of Hancock’s design for Williams.* Some later 
dies were cut by yet other engravers. 9 

Stainton suggested that the inspiration for the design - though not the precise types - 
derived from the medals of the Anglesey Druidical Society, which were published by Boon. 
(The society was founded in 1772 and survived until 1844 as an association of gentlemen who 
met for convivial evenings and raised funds for good causes. Their medals depicted a hooded, 
bearded and moustached three-quarter facing bust of a druid.) 10 However, Boon himself 
derived Milton’s and Hancock’s designs from two quite different sources. Milton’s he saw as 
possibly drawn from a figure in a painting by Thomas Jones ( The Bard , of 1774, now in the 
National Museum and Gallery of Wales), which had been engraved in mezzotint in 1775," 
while he suggested that Hancock’s design was modelled on a 1724 engraving of a druid bv 
‘Chyndonax Britannicus’ (i.e. William Stukeley) which was published as Plate I in Stukeley’s 
Stonehenge . . . (1740). 12 

However, the closest parallels to the head on Patrick’s medal is on Dalton and Hamer 413, 
a halfpenny which is not in fact part of the official Parys Mines series. 13 Interestingly, a very 
similar druid’s head reappears on the obverse die engraved by Peter Wyon for the penny 
tokens issued in Walsall in 1811 by Joseph Parker, testifying to the enduring influence of the 
original design. 14 

The local Birmingham newspapers give us some background to the events commemorated 
by the medal: 15 


- Forrer 1909, iv, 429; Withers and Withers 1999, 20. 

I For example. Dalton and Hamer 1910-18. 269 nos 70-71 (Birmingham halfpennies, 1792) and 398 no. 12 (North Wales 
halfpenny. 1794). 

4 Including Davis 1904, 56 no. KHampshire County shilling, 181 1 ), 60 no. 36 (Rotnsey shilling. 1812). and 120 nos. 18. 20 
(Staffordshire 'Commerce' pennies, 181 1 = Withers and Withers 1999. 152; Bell 1964. 171-2 no. aT ). 

5 Davis 1904, 129 no. 90 (= Withers and Withers 1999. 20, 139; Bell 1964. 64-5 no. 17). Booth is particularly famous lor 
being ‘twice tried, twice hanged, twice buried'. 

* Dr Dykes, pets, comm 

Milton technically became 'probationer or apprentice under the chief engraver’ by Treasury warrant dated 13 March 
1787. He served until March 1797, when he was dismissed for cutting dies for counterfeit Imds d’oi'i (Stainton 1983. 1 34—5) 

“ The respective roles played by Milton. Westwood and Hancock are confirmed by Stainton 1983, 145-6 no. 26. Sec Dykes 
1999, 174. for Pye's attribution of the original (1786) patterns to Westwood, and 182 for Westwood’s possible involvement in 
striking the main scries. 

♦ ' Hawker 1996, 2-3, 14, 48; Waters 1954, 37-8. 

10 Stainton 1983, 145-6; Boon 1983, 116-23. 

II Boon 1983, 123-5 and pi. XIX.2-3. 

Boon 1983, 123-5 and pi. X1X.4 

13 Dalton and Hamer 1910-18, 390 no. 413. There is a particularly close resemblance in the details of the drapery 

14 Bell 1964, 71 no. 24. 

15 Technically the medal should be called a ‘jewel', a custom the Druids share with the Masons. I owe this information to 
M r Wood. 



DRUIDS ANNIVERSARY 
LODGE No. 17, EDMUND-STREET, Birmingham 
(Joined by the DUDLEY LODGE) 

WILL be celebrated on Monday the 18th Instant, when each Brother is requested to attend by Nine 
o’clock in the Forenoon, to join the Procession to St. Philip’s Church, where an appropriate Sermon will 
be preached by the Rev. J. MAULE, M.A. During the Course of Divine Service, select pieces of Sacred 
Music will be performed by several Brothers of the Order, assisted by the Children of the Blue Coat 
Charity School, under the Direction of Mr. SIMMS, Organist, who kindly gives his Aid on this 
Occasion: after which a Collection will be made in Aid of the Dispensary. 

A. BULLOCK, Secretary. 

N.B. Dinner Tickets to be had of Brother Barber, at 3$. 6d. each, of whom Medals, &c. may be had on 
Application. 

Birmingham, August 11, 1806. 16 

A virtually identical notice also appeared in the same day’s Birmingham Commercial Herald } 1 
A copy of the programme for the ceremony, listing the order of proceedings, is preserved in 
the Local Studies Department of the Birmingham Library. To judge from the description 
given on p. S, the procession must have been an impressive sight: 

BAND 

Guard, with drawn Sword. 

Two Stewards, with their Wands. 

Brother Barber, P.C. 

OS so 

DUDLEY LODGE: 

The Brothers, two and two. Hand in Hand, with 
a Sprig of Oak in the other, bespeaking 
the Strength and Stability of 
the Society. 

Two Stewards, with Wands. 

Two Supporters to the V.A. 

The V.A. with the badge of his Office. 

Two Bards, with Wands. 

M.N.A. with Crook, &c. 

Two Stewards close the Dudley Lodge. 

03 so 

BIRMINGHAM LODGE: 

Two Stewards, with Wands. 

The Brothers, two and two, as above. 

Two Stewards, with Wands. 

Two Supporters to the V.A. 

The V.A. with the badge of his Office. 

Two Bards, with Wands. 

The Holy Bible, 

Borne by Junior RA. supported bv two Stewards. 

M.N.A. 

Two Stewards dose the Whole. !S 


14 Aris e Birmingham Gazelle, Monday, August U, 1806 (Vol. LXV, no. 3378). 3. The Dispensary referred to was established 
by a private society in 1792/3, to provide outpatient treatment for the needy. Matthew Boulton became its treasurer in 1793 and 
promised to make up any shortfall in funding. The number of patients treated grew rapidly (to 1 ,470 in 1 802) and construction 
work began on a new building in Union Street in 180(3. It was finally opened in 1808 (Dent 1880. 394-5). 

11 Birmingham Commercial Herald, and General Advertiser. Monday, August 1 !, 1806 (Vol III, no. CXXXVII), 3. 

,s Birmingham Reference Library (BRL) 296726. Towards the old of the proceedings. The Druids Hymn was sung - 'How 
blest the sight, the joy how sweet. / When Brothers, joined with Brothers, meet / In bands of mutual love” (the full text may be 
found on p. 6 of the programme). Mr Wood informs me that the various initials used in the programme and the newspaper 
notices reflect ranks within the Order - V.A. stands for Vice Archdrukl (vice chairman of the lodge). M.N.A. for Most Noble 
Archdruid (chairman), and P.A. for Past Archdruid (a former chairman); as it stands. P.C. makes no sense and Mr Wood 
suggests it may be an error for D.C.. Director of Ceremonies. 



Evidently the proceedings went oil smoothly, for the following notice appeared in the local 
press: 

The M.N.A. Officers, and Brethren of the LODGE OF DRUIDS. No. 17, desire to return Thanks to Captain 
Matciieti, his Officers and Company, who kindly attended the Procession on Monday last to St. Philip’s 
Church, thereby very much contributing to their Convenience and Accomodation f.v/r] on that Occasion; also, 
to Mr. Simms, Organist, for his generous Offer ot' taking upon him the Conduct and Direction of the Musical 
Performance, and for his kind Attendance on that Day. lv 

Once again an almost identical notice was published in the Birmingham Commercial 
Herald, but this does add the information that the company led by Captain Matchett 
belonged to the Birmingham Volunteers. 20 

The Ancient Order of Druids was part of an eighteenth-century revival of interest in 
Druidism that took a variety of forms. 21 It w'as established at an inaugural meeting held in 
London on 29 November 1781 at the King’s Arms in Poland Street, off Oxford Street. The 
leading light w'as Henry Hurle, a carpenter and builder, who seems to have been heavily influ- 
enced by Freemasonry. Although the Order did envisage providing help for impoverished 
members, its founder originally seems to have seen it more as a mystical brotherhood. The 
tension between these two aims led to a split in 1833/4. with the majority of the lodges break- 
ing aw'ay to form the United Ancient Order of Druids, which had a more charitable empha- 
sis. The others retained the Ancient Order of Druids name and continued along the lines laid 
down by Hurle. 22 

It has proved very difficult to find out any more about the Birmingham lodge of the Druids. 
All the early records of the Ancient Order of Druids were kept at their headquarters in 
Lamb’s Conduit Lane. London, and were unfortunately destroyed by bombing in the Second 
World War. 23 However, again thanks to a notice in the local press, we do know' that a year 
before their procession to St. Philip’s the Birmingham Lodge opened a new Lodge Room in 
Edmund Street; 


ANCIENT ORDER OF DRUIDS 
LODGE No, 17. EDMUND STREET 

The Brethren are hereby cited to attend the Duties of the Lodge on Thursday Evening next, the 30th 
Instant, precisely at Five o’clock, for the Purpose of installing the Officers in the new Lodge Room, and 
opening it with all due Solemnity, therefore Punctuality to Time is requested, that no Delay or 
Interruption may take Place during the Ceremony. Visiting Brothers will be welcome. 

By Order of the M.N.A. 

A.B. Sec. 


Birmingham, May 24, 1805 

Books, directing the Order of Procession, Songs. Odes, &c. to be had of B. Barber, Price 3d. :J 

The only other published contemporary reference I have been able to find to the presence 
of the Druids in Birmingham comes from a book on Birmingham said to have been published 


|,) Aris's Birmingham Gazelle. Monday, August 25, 1806 (Vol. LXV, no. 3380), 3. 

2<) Birmingham Commercial Herald, anti General Advertiser, Monday, August 23. 1806 (Vol III. no. CXXXIX). 3. The nonce 
of thanks is dated August 23 and presumably relleels an original letter written by Mr Bullock, the Druids’ Lodge Secretary The 
Loyal Birmingham Volunteers were raised in 1803 as a regiment of three battalions, each of ten companies. ‘John Matchett, 
Gent ’ was commissioned as a lieutenant in the 2 nd battalion when the regiment was formed, but had clearly risen in rank by 
1806. Wlien the Volunteer Corps was disbanded and replaced by the Local Militia in 1808, Captain John Matchett is listed .is 
joining the 5 th battalion raised for Warwickshire ( Hart 1906, 60-3. 90-2). 

21 See, for example. Piggott 1968. 

3J Piggott 1968, 180; see also the Ancient Order of Druids website at mrw.aoel-itk.org.uk 

23 Information from Mr Wood. 

2,1 Aris's Birmingham Gazelle. Monday, May 27, 1805 (Vol. LXIV, no. 3315), 3. A copy of the order book for the ceremony 
is preserved in the Local Studies Department, Birmingham Library (BRL 506616). 
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in 1794 by J. Morfitt, a barrister who had lived in Birmingham since at least 1791, which is 
quoted by Langford. 25 Unfortunately it has not so far proved possible to track down the exact 
title of the book or to locate a copy. However, according to Langford, Morfitt refers to 
‘lodges of Free-masons, Bucks, Druids, Odd-fellows, and Knights of the Wood’ and says that 
he is ‘convinced that the principle of most of them is philanthropy, and of all harmless 
hilarity’. There is clearly scope for much more research on this subject. 
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A MISSING LINK: HOW TAYLOR MADE THE 1807 PROOF 
HALFPENNY OBVERSE DIE 

R.J. PEARCE 

When discussing the restrike proof halfpenny dated 1807 (R100, P1381-5) Peck noted: 

Exactly how Taylor concocted the obv. is uncertain. The bust is undoubtedly from the ‘broken jewel’ proof die. 
not from a current die (cf. the ear and closed lips), hence it is difficult to account for the date which shows no 
sign of having been altered, and also for the legend which shows clear evidence of being an original one recut; 
note that all three Gs have a lower pointed serif, and that they appear to have been punched over the original 
Soho letters. Both rims and rim-edges are usually heavily filed. No genuine Soho proof halfpenny of this date 
has been traced. 1 


“ Langford 1868, ii. 281, 283. 

Acknowledgement: 1 am indebted to William McKivor (mi'ir thevoppercomcr. com) for allowing the use of the image of I he Peck 
no. 1 384 in this article. I am also grateful to Mr McKivor, and to a number of other collectors, for helpful discussions which 
resolved how Taylor pieces came lo be in the Boulton family collection. 

1 Peck 1964. 383. 
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Peck’s observation that the source of the 1807 die was the ‘broken jewel’ proof die (KH35) 
was reasonable given that the only alternatives would be an unidentified Soho die which had 
used the same defective jewels bust punch or a new die manufactured by Taylor using the 
defective jewels punch. The latter can be almost completely ruled out because of the traces of 
original Soho lettering, unless Taylor had acquired a partially-made die containing the 
legend but no bust, which be had subsequently punched in. In fact the evidence supports 
Taylor’s use and modification of the KH35 die (in its late stage as KH37), as outlined below. 

The coin shown as PI. 6, 1 was acquired from Colin Cooke’s Dr Nicholson halfpenny sale 
(March 2004), where it appeared as lot 3 06. 2 It was described as 

George 111. BMC1383. Weight 10.05* 

Restrike Bronzed Proof by Taylor. Note that no genuine, original Soho Proof is known for 

1807. Note the recut letters and filed rims. 

Practically FDC, rare. (1807 proofs are much rarer than 1806 Proofs.) 

Purchased from Colin Cooke, 11-5-1992, £85. 

While studying the halfpennies in his collection as part of a more comprehensive search for 
unrecognised varieties, the author noticed that this piece had evidence of a recut 6 around 
and on top of the 7 in the date (PI. 6, 2), which did not occur on any other 1807 proof. 
Further comparison showed up a number of differences which proved that this was a definite 
unrecorded variety. Further consideration made it clear that this must be the missing link 
between a Soho proof and Taylor’s 1807 obverse. 

Some general observations can be made about the coin (hereafter identified as Nicholson 
306). The letters are distinctly inferior to all other restrike 1807 proof halfpennies that the 
author has seen, which have thicker, sharper, more angular lettering, although still showing 
signs of being recut. It also appears to be struck in copper and not bronzed copper as 
described in the sale catalogue. Although the reverse is toned a mottled bronzed-like colour, 
the obverse is considerably darker and resembles many examples of current halfpennies. The 
obverse field has no proof-like characteristics. All the other Taylor restrikes examined have 
had obviously smooth, reflective fields, as one would expect on a proof. Even allowing for this 
specimen having been severely mishandled, there are no obvious signs of a proof finish, even 
in the recesses. The reverse is better, but still not proof-like. In addition, the inverted die axis 
and plain edge are normal for Taylor restrikes of this date. The rim/edge is at the lower end 
of Taylor’s quality standards, which in turn are worse than genuine Soho rims and edges. 
Finally the whole bust is also heavily rusted, there is extensive evidence of the die having been 
filled and repunched, and the reverse die is the same as that used for the 1806 proof restrike 
halfpennies (R99) and obtained from a current die. 

The author compared specimens of KH36, KH37, Nicholson 306 and R100 bronzed pieces 
to confirm that the first two were definitely the same die. This threw up the interesting fact 
that the author’s example of KH37 (PI. 6, 3) has considerable signs of rust already visible 
around the detail, particularly within the boundaries of the lettering, and the rim also shows 
signs of degradation. Taking these two facts into account, it seems that although KH36 and 
KH37 are both attributed to the late Soho period, the former probably belongs earlier in that 
period than the latter. A note of caution must be sounded here as a KH36 copper proof half- 
penny, lot 130 in the Dix Noonan Webb sale no. 63 on 7 October 2004, also had a slightly less 
serrated rim, so the evidence is not conclusive. However the author has not found an 
example of a KH37 obverse without this rim defect to date. 

The following list compares Nicholson 306 with known proof halfpenny features. Much 
legend detail has obviously been filled and recut, while the remainder has been completely 
filled and subsequently polished, leaving no trace of the outline of the original character. 


2 See min' colincooke. con ifco inpagesl ft icho IsoncoU ect iotifn id i oLson._p(irl4. him !. 



1 Fully recut. 

8 Fully recut. 

0 Fully recut. 

7 The original 6 on the die has been filled and a 7 punched in its place. The new digit has not been punched 
to the same depth as the 6, so the outline of the 6 can be seen on the top of the raised surface. The curved 
feature close to the top horizontal edge of the 7 is the lower edge of the lop curve of the 6 which is 
positioned higher with respect to the other letters. In the immediate field, the outline of the 6 is clearly 
visible under magnification. 

G Recut, with remains of the original letter. 

E Recut less deeply than the original letter, with traces of the original serifs on the top and bottom iegs 

clearly visible. 

0 Recut, with most of the original character present. 

R Filled and recut slightly to the left (anti-clockwise) of the original position. 

G Recui. 

1 Recut, with a possible trace of an irregular raised line near the top of the character corresponding to an 
original feature. 

U Recut, with a faint residual trace of the rough raised line found running down the centre of the left 
vertical on Soho pieces. 

S Filled and recut with serifs in the style of R100 characters, but with a narrower letter. The top of the 
letter is very badly cut. 

I Recut with a low relief second cut, narrower on this piece than that found on R100. 

I Recut. 

I Recut. 

Stop filled and recui with a smaller stop. 

D Recut to a shallower depth than the original character. 

: Colon filled and recut with smaller stops. 

G Partly recut. The shape is not quite right for either Soho or the eventual Taylor letter. 

Filled and recut with a smaller stop. 

R Partially recut. 

E Recut lower i.e. farther away from the rim and also to less depth than the original letter so that the ser- 
ifs of the original E are clearly seen and misaligned, the top serif appearing as a lump between the new 
E and the rim. This is the most prominent of the original features remaining, being present on the fully 
reworked die and appearing as a defective upper limb. 

X Recut. 

No obvious signs of filling, but replaced with a smaller diameter stop. 

Other features on this coin include a raised spot near the top left-hand side of the figure 1. 
This does not correspond to any feature on the KH37 die and must therefore be assumed to 
be a rust spot. The Nicholson 306 bust shows extensive signs of rust and pitting, but there are 
signs that attempts have been made to polish some of these away, notably in the area to the 
lower right of the brooch jewels. The beaded border has been filled in from IU to X and par- 
tially recut with half stops featuring a cut off sharp edge to one side. Specimens of R 100 have 
fully rounded hemispherical border beads. 

Confirmation that KH37 was the die modified to produce Nicholson 306 was provided by 
taking measurements using the tie knot behind the head as a reference point and comparing 
these with the visible features on Nicholson 306 which could be identified from the KH37 die. 
In all cases the distance to the relevant feature matches the distance found on KH37. Further 
comparison of these points relative to each other provided planar location data. Although the 
Gs might appear to be easy to compare, they were not used as all have been extensively 
reworked, including the addition of serifs and re-profiling of the shape. The obviously filled 
in characters 6, the R of GEORGIUS and the stops agree with those on KH37 while the recut 
part of characters replacing them may or may not do so. 

Importantly, on the obverse of the author’s specimen of KH37 the rim has started to 
become defective at 12 o’clock and from 2-3 o’clock by taking on a variably serrated appear- 
ance, so that the gap between the rim and the beaded border is partially (and in a couple 
instances fully) filled (PI. 6, 4). Compare this with Nicholson 306, which shows the original 
stops filled in and the partially recut border beads (PI. 6, 5). The defective section on KH37 
is over a shorter arc, but is within the limits of the recut rim on Nicholson 306. which extends 
to either side of it. The small overlap would permit an aesthetically pleasing smoother curve 
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as it became necessary to reduce the diameter of the die at this point to remove the serrations. 
An examination of three other KH37 specimens showed the same serrated effect, implying 
that this defect is common to this type. On examples of R100, the distance from the tie knot 
to the rim is the same as that to the nearest point of the serrated rim on the KH37. On KH36 
the distance to the rim is the same as that to the serration free sections. On Nicholson 306 the 
rim touches the marks showing the filled in beaded border. Taylor must therefore have 
removed the serrations as one of his first steps in reworking this die. PL 6, 6 shows a bronzed 
example of R 100 where the beads are seen in their fully formed state, with the letters distinctly 
thicker. I would suggest the latter accounts for the absence of original detail on the periphery 
of the characters, which would be visible had they simply been recut with a punch of the same 
dimensions. The positions of the filled in beads on Nicholson 306 match those of KH37 
relative to the legend and filled in stops. 

PL 6, 7 shows the final digit of the date and the final G in chronological order (from left to 
right KH36, KH37, Nicholson 306, R100: the images on PL 7, 8-9 are set out in the same 
order). The die flaw extending to the right of the 6 is barely detectable in the hand as a shadow 
in the field on Nicholson 306 and does not reproduce well with a. scanner. On R100, the fin- 
ished product, it has disappeared. The contrast in the image has been increased to show the 
relative position of the underlying 6, the upper limit of the top arm of which is clearly seen 
above the 7 on Nicholson 306. The G in the image from Nicholson 306 clearly shows a lightly 
punched Taylor style G with lower serif and more pointed top serif although he has clearly 
made a deeper punch with a differently shaped lower portion, altering and thus partly 
masking the original character. 

In PL 7, 8 the S is strange. It shows no signs of being filled, although this must be the case, 
and the shape is markedly different to that on the Soho pieces, although obviously related to 
that on R100 because of the shape of the serifs. Taken in isolation or in combination with 
other characters showing no signs of filling and where the character shape is indisputably 
Taylor’s, the S would not appear to support the view that this die is derived from a Soho piece. 
The other evidence, however, contradicts this, so the author has concluded the S and the other 
characters were cleanly filled and polished. The first I of III (pictured on the bottom row of 
PL 7, 8) clearly shows the first two examples as being from the same punch and the last two 
to be the Taylor recut character, lightly punched on Nicholson 306. As with all the charac- 
ters, the unknown state in which Taylor acquired the die means that blockage and rust can 
potentially disfigure the characters. 

PL 7, 9 shows the D with a partial recut and the remnant of the raised line on the base 
of the left hand upright of the U on R100. The latter is relatively at the same position as 
the obvious feature on the Soho lettering with respect to the tie knot. It is visible on 
Nicholson 306 too, although the picture is not clear. PL 7, 10 shows the two Es as they 
appear on KH37 and two Taylor pieces. The different shapes used by Soho and Taylor are 
quite apparent. The remnants of the serifs can be seen on both Nicholson 306 and R100 
and provide location evidence. The narrower, more steeply angled inner serifs on the Soho 
piece (KH37) would be completely within the footprint of a Taylor E if correctly superim- 
posed. Traces of their existence can only be seen because the original serifs were punched 
to a greater depth than the rest of the character. In addition, the E of REX on the restrike 
is displaced away from the rim relative to its position on KH37. This is the most obvious 
feature carried over from the Soho die and no 1807 restrike has been found without it. to 
the author’s knowledge. 

On the R100 obverse the whole legend is punched to a greater depth than on Nicholson 
306 and to a higher standard, with sharp angles to the cut legend. This has resulted in the 
obliteration of any evidence for the 7 being over a 6, which is why Peck could not say how the 
die was made, and is proof that he could not have seen Nicholson 306. 

The author believes that there is sufficient evidence to say that Taylor made the R100 
obverse die from the KH37 die and that it was in a dire condition when he came to use it. He 
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then made many repairs to bring it up to a standard good enough for producing restrikes. 
With the exception of the bust, virtually all details were filled in or recut, but sufficient evi- 
dence remains on Nicholson 306 to make the link. This coin should be categorised not as a 
proof but as a trial piece because it clearly makes no pretence to be of proof quality, given 
the imperfections as seen. Taylor went on to further polish away the defects which has 
resulted in weakness to the drapery and fewer pits on the front of the profile (although many 
remain). Notably, he mainly produced bronzed restrikes, which would help to mask the 
imperfections. 

Cue the numismatic equivalent of London buses. No sooner had the first draft of this arti- 
cle been written than a second intermediate piece surfaced in Baldwin’s Gregory Part 1 sale, 
2 May 2006, lot 552, which the author was able to acquire for his collection (Ph 7, 11). As 
with the Nicholson piece it is obviously copper rather than bronzed and is not proof-like, but 
it does have the correct die axis and lower quality rim commonly found on Taylor restrikes. 
It too has most of the legend completely recut with incomplete letters, but investigating this 
piece posed more questions than it answered. The most obvious feature is the filling in and 
recutting of virtually the entire legend when compared with the Nicholson piece, the charac- 
ters having been recut up to half a letter’s width from their previous position. Quite where this 
stands chronologically is open to conjecture. Whether Taylor was unhappy with the position 
or quality of the legend as initially cut or whether it is a much later recutting as a result of die 
degradation due to striking is not clear, although the author would lean towards the former 
because of the dull reverse field. The width of the filled characters is greater than that of 
Taylor’s letters as used on the final product, which leaves open either possibility but it would 
require a large number of individual coins in order to solve this question. As in the case of 
Nicholson 306, traces of the previous date figures can clearly be seen superimposed on top of 
the newly cut figures, in particular the 8 and the 0. in addition to the sideways displacement 
(PL 7, 12). 

One would assume that this repeated punching, filling and recutting must have some last- 
ing effect on die detail and so it may well be possible to establish a pattern for early and later 
restrikes given enough examples to work with, in the same way that Peck was able to attrib- 
ute the Soho pieces to either the early or late period. As the Baldwin piece clearly post-dates 
Nicholson 306 in not showing any trace of the original figure 6 from the KH37 die, and as 
the author does not have access to huge numbers of Taylor 1807 restrike halfpennies, its posi- 
tion in the sequence of dies must be left for others to determine. The lack of proof fields on 
both pieces (including the reverses) raises the possibility that the reverse tooling had been 
completed but the fields had not received a final polish, so the 1807 piece may have been pro- 
duced before the 1806 (which is a common date for Soho pieces) in order to give Taylor a 
notable ‘new’ variety. The discovery of this piece also supports Peck’s assertion that no gen- 
uine Soho 1807 proof halfpennies are known to exist and furthermore probably tells us that 
should one ever turn up, it will be from different dies to the existing proofs. PI. 7, 13 is 
included to show the bare copper detail of Peck no. 1384 (R100) as opposed to a bronzed 
finish, which can mask the finer points. 

In his Appendix 10(e) Peck reproduced the text of a letter dated 1887 which relates that 
some years previously Mr Boulton had come to see Taylor and was ‘amazed’ to see him 
with the tub of Soho dies in front of the fire. 3 This was Matthew Piers Watt Boulton 
(d. 1 894), the grandson of the founder of the Soho mint but someone who had no interest 
in it or its workings. The same person arranged for a number of restrikes to be made and 
is clearly referred to in the same letter as still living at the date of writing. The letter hints, 
but does not explicitly state, that Boulton initiated the restrikes. Significantly it also refers 
to the fact that some of the dies were incomplete and some rusted beyond use. This is the 
reason why we must leave open the option that Taylor finished a die started at Soho. This 
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anecdotal evidence also provides ‘proof’ that some dies were in such a condition that they 
could only be used following extensive repairs: the author believes that the die used for 
Nicholson 306 is one of these. It also explains the large number of restrikes from the 
Boulton family collection sold a few years ago, which were presumably struck by Taylor on 
commission from Boulton, as alluded to in the letter. 
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COIN REGISTER 2007 


EDITED BY MARTIN ALLEN, PHILIP DE JERSEY AND SAM MOORHEAD 

The Coin Register provides a platform for the publication of unusual and remarkable single 
coin finds from Britain and Ireland. All Celtic, pre-conquest Roman, Roman silver prior to 
AD 64, Roman gold and late Roman silver coins from the fourth century onwards are 
welcomed, as are Anglo-Saxon, Norman or Plantagenet coins and their continental contem- 
poraries (down to and including the Cross-and-Crosslets (Tealby) type of Henry II), and 
most later medieval continental coins. However, coins outside these categories will still be 
considered for their numismatic interest. As always, the essential criterion for inclusion will 
be that the coin is new, by virtue of either being newly found or (if previously discovered) 
being hitherto unpublished. Single finds from archaeological excavations may be included if 
it seems that there would otherwise be a considerable delay in publication. 

The listing of Celtic coins in the Coin Register is carried out in association with the Celtic 
Coin Index at the Institute of Archaeology, Oxford ( http:llaihens.arcli.ox.ac.uk/coinsl 
ccindex.htm). Celtic material should therefore be sent in the first instance to Dr Philip de 
Jersey, Institute of Archaeology, 36 Beaumont Street, Oxford 0X1 2PG (j>hilip.dejersey@ 
arch.ox.ac.uk). Finds of Greek and Roman coins should be notified to Sam Moorhead, Finds 
Adviser, Iron Age and Roman coins, Portable Antiquities Scheme, do Department of Coins 
and Medals, British Museum, London WC1B 3DG (smoorhead@thebritishmuseum.ac.uk). 
Other material should be sent to Dr Martin Allen, Department of Coins and Medals, 
Fitzwiiliam Museum, Cambridge CB2 1RB ( ma25@cam.ac.uk ). 
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H. de la Tour, Atlas de monnaies 
Gauloises (Paris. 1892). 


Coins( London, 1961), 39-62. 

May hew 

N.J. May hew, Sterling Imitations oj 

BMCGC 

A Catalogue of the Greek Coins in the 
British Museum 

Edwardian Type. RNS Special 
Publication 14 (London, 1983). 

BM C Roman 

H .A. Grueber, Roman Medallions in the 

MEC 

Medieval European Coinage 

Medallions 

British Museum, edited by R.S. Poole 
(London, 1874). 

Metcalf 

D.M. Metcalf, Thrymsas and Seen i tax in 
the Ashmolean Museum. Oxford. 

BMCIA 

R. Hobbs, British Iron Age Coins in the 


3 vols (London, 1993-4). 


British Museum (London, 1996). 

M1B 

W. Hahn, Monet a Imperii By cant ini. 

BMCA 

C.F. Keary, A Catalogue of English 


3 vols (Vienna. 1973-81). 


Coins in the British Museum. Anglo- 
Saxon Series, 2 vols (London, 1887-93). 

MIBE 

W. Hahn with M.A. Metlich, Money of 
the Incipient Byzantine Empire 

Chautard 

J. Chautard, Imitations des monnaies au 
type esterlin frappees en Europe pendant 


( Anastasias I- Justinian I, 491-565) 
(Vienna, 2000). 


le XHJe et le XlVe siecle (Nancy, 
1871). 

MG 

K.F. Morrison and H. Grunthnl. 
Carolingian Coinage, Nordisk 

Chick 

D, Chick, The Coinage of Offa and his 
Contemporaries (fo r t hco m j ng). 


Numismatisk Unions Medlemsblad 158 
(New York, 1967). 



Morrisson 


Mossop 


North 

Poey D'Avant 
Prou 


RBCH 


RIC 

Sear 


Sclieers 

Sills 

SNG (Spain) 


Spink 


Sutherland 


VA 


A bbreviations 

CC1 

cuir. 

diad. 

dr. 

EMC 


ex. 

helm. 

HER 

I. 

kuir. 

M/d 

PAS 

rad. 

SMR 

std 

stg 


C. Morrisson, Catalogues ties mommies 
Byzantines de la Bibliothique A Rationale. 
2 vols (Paris, 1970). 

H.R. Mossop, The Lincoln Mint 
c.890-1279 (Newcastle upon Tyne, 
1970). 

J.J. North, English Hammered Co mage, 
vol. 1 (3rd edition, London, 1994). 

F. Poey d’Avant, Monnaies feodales de 
France, 3 vols (Paris, 1858). 

M. Prou, Catalogue des monnaies 
franfaises de la Bibliotitet/ue Nationals 
Lcs monnaies merovingiennes (Paris, 

1892). 

A.S, Robertson, An Inventory of 
Romano- British Coin Hoards, edited by 

R. Hobbs and T.V, Buttrey, RNS Special 
Publication 20 (London, 2000). 

The Roman Imperial Coinage, 10 vols 
(London, 1923-94). 

D. R. Sear. Greek Coins and Their Values. 
Vol. 2 Asia & Africa (London, 1979); 
Greek Imperial Coins and Their Values 
(London, 1982). 

S. Scheers, Traits, de la numismatiqite cel- 
tique II. La Gaule belgkjue ( Paris, 1977). 
J. Sills, Gaulish and Early British Gold 
Coinage (London, 2003). 

P.B. Purefoy and A. Meadows, Sylloge 
Nummorttm Graecorum vol. IX 
(London. 2002). 

Coins of Scotland, Ireland and the 
Islands (Jersey, Guernsey Man & 
Lundy). Pre-Decimal Issues (2nd 
edition, London, 2002). 

C.H.V. Sutherland, Anglo-Saxon Gold in 
Relation to the Crondal! Find (Oxford, 
1948). 

R.D. Van Arsdell, Celtic Coinage of 
Britain (London, 1989). 
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Geographical index 

Alderbury, Wiltshire, 373 
Alton, Hampshire, 194 
Andover, Hampshire, 45 
Ash well, Hertfordshire, 38, 356 
Atcham, Shropshire, 241 
Aylsham, near, Norfolk, 165-6 
Bacton, Suffolk, 281, 306 
Barcheston. Warwickshire, 299 
Basingstoke, near, Hampshire, 9 
Battisford, Suffolk, 367 

Bawsey productive site, Norfolk, 105, 107, 120, 246, 
252, 298, 313, 368. 380. 399 
Bawsey, near, Norfolk, 181 
Bealings. Suffolk. 180 
Bedfordshire, 277 
Bedingfield, Suffolk, 360 
Beeston with Bittering, Norfolk, 392 
Belton, Lincolnshire, 271 
Beningbrough Hall, North Yorkshire, 394 
Berden, Essex, 12 
Berwick, East Sussex, 268 
Bickmarsh, Hereford and Worcester, 41 
Bidford-on-Avon, Warwickshire, 84-5 
Biggleswade, near, Bedfordshire, 311 
Bittesby, Leicestershire, 73 
Bletchingdon, Oxfordshire, 257 
Bolton, East Yorkshire, 220, 230, 235, 295 
Boynton, East Yorkshire, 175, 178 
Brailes, Warwickshire, 128 
Braiseworth. Suffolk, 198 
Brockley, Suffolk, 336 
Bungay. Suffolk, 407 
Burgate, Suffolk, 285 
Bury St Edmunds, east of, Suffolk, 49 
Buxhall, Suffolk, 328 
Buxton with Lammas, Norfolk, 418 
Calboume Parish, Isle of Wight, 290, 406 
Caine, near, Wiltshire, 188 
Cambridge, near, Cambridgeshire, 86, 164 
Cambridgeshire, 60 
Cam bridegsh i re/Hu ntingdon sh i re, 4 1 4 
Canterbury, Kent, 323 
Carthorpe, North Yorkshire, 215, 226-7 
Cawston, Norfolk, 292 
Chirton, Wiltshire, 240 
Cliiseldon, Wiltshire, 177 
City of London, 304, 3 1 2 
Clanfield, Hampshire, 340 
Claverdon, Warwickshire, 369 
Claxion, Durham, 345 
Ciothall, Hertfordshire, 176 
Colchester, near, Essex. 13 
Collingham, Nottinghamshire, 43 
Congham, Norfolk. 289 
Corby, Northamptonshire, [63 
Cranoe, Leicestershire, 307 
Creslow, Buckinghamshire, 379 
Cromer, near, Norfolk, 24 
Crondall, Hampshire, 318 
Dartmouth, Kent, 159 
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Deopham, Norfolk, 321 

Dereham, Norfolk, 339 

Dereham, near, Norfolk, 391 

Down ham Market, near, Norfolk, 261 

Driffield, near, East Yorkshire, 121, 204, 207, 375 

D rax ford, Hampshire, 238 

Dry Doddington, near, Lincolnshire, 182 

Dunning ton, North Yorkshire, 232 

East Sussex, 55, 58 

East Yorkshire, 195, 200 

Effingham, Surrey, 102 

Effingham, Harbridge and Ibsley, Hampshire, 103 

Ely, near, Cambridgeshire, 193, 272 

Essex, 42, 139, 325 

Eye, Suffolk, 82, 212, 259 

Fincham, Norfolk. 113, 201, 319 

Finningbam, Suffolk, 374 

Firle, East Sussex, 90, 109, 130, 137, 170, 184. 316 

Flixton, Suffolk, 22 

Folkestone, Kent, 5. 7 

Foulden, Norfolk, 264, 324 

Foulsham. Norfolk, 62, 106, 124, 314 

Fowlmere, Cambridgeshire, 351 

Freckenham, Suffolk, 237 

Fressingfield, Suffolk, 30 

Fulford, near, York, 169 

Garton-on-t he- Wolds, East Yorkshire, 231 

Gaylon, Norfolk, 286 

Gloucester area, Gloucestershire, 40 

Goldhanger, Essex, 75 

Great Barton, Suffolk, 302, 305, 337 

Great Bromley, Essex. 70, 89, 134 

Great Chishill, Essex, 14 

Great Dunham, Norfolk, 83, 353 

Great Glen, Leicestershire, 74 

Great Shelford, Cambridgeshire, 61, 335 

Great Waltham, Essex, 1 1 

Great Wilbraham parish, Cambridgeshire, 52 

Great Ycldham. Essex, 283 

Grimston, Norfolk, 96, 126 

Gringley-on-tbe-Hill, Nottinghamshire, 117 

Guestwick, Norfolk, 381 

Gurnard beach, Isle of Wight, 2 

Hardwick, Buckinghamshire, 146 

Harston, near, Cambridgeshire, 15 

Harwich, Essex, 245 

Hatfield Broad Oak, Essex, 382 

Havenstrect, near. Isle of Wight, 296 

Hayle, Cornwall, 46-8, 50, 341 

Hayling Island, Hampshire, 8 

Haylon, East Yorkshire, 223, 225, 236 

Heacham, Norfolk, 56 

Hedenham, Norfolk, 344 

High Easter, Essex, 396 

Higham Ferrers, Northamptonshire, 287 

Highnam, Gloucestershire, 3 

Hindringham, Norfolk, 44, 385, 395 

Hoby with Rotherby, Leicestershire, 26 

Holme next the Sea, Norfolk, 63 

Honeyboume, Worcestershire, 1 96 

Horncastle, Lincolnshire, 4 1 3 

Horsley Cross, Essex, 243 

Howell, Lincolnshire, 386 

Hythe. Kent, 239 

Ickleton, Cambridgeshire, 357 


Ickleton, near, Cambridgeshire, 404 
Ipswich, near, Suffolk, 132 
Isleham, Cambridgeshire, 349 
Keelby, Lincolnshire, 95, 131 
Kelvedon, near, Essex, 274 
Kenilworth, Warwickshire, 77 
Kent. 269 

Kilnwick Percy, North Humberside, 41 1 

King’s Lynn area, Norfolk, 5 1 

King’s Lynn, near, Norfolk, 172, 253, 265 

Kirmington, North Lincolnshire, 202 

Kneesworth. Cambridgeshire, 92 

Lancashire, 409 

Lancing, West Sussex, 301 

Lashley Green, Essex, 199 

Lash ley Wood, Essex, 93. 138, 179 

Leaden Roding, Essex, 16 

Lechlade, Gloucestershire, 378 

Leckhampstead, Buckinghamshire, 282, 288, 317 

Lincoln, near, Lincolnshire, 329 

Lincolnshire. 366 

Linton, Cambridgeshire, 363 

Little Bromley, Essex. 29. 78-9 

Little Hadham, Hertfordshire, 332 

Little Yeldham, Essex, 256 

Littleport, near, Cambridgeshire, 87-8 

Llandow, Vale of Glamorgan, 303 

Llawhaden, Pembrokeshire, 398 

London (River Thames). 173 

Long Stratton, Norfolk, 71 

Low Toynton. Lincolnshire, 349 

Lower Kinnerton, Flintshire, 415 

Ludborough, Lincolnshire, 1 

Maidstone, near, Kent, 135, 185. 187, 192. 247 

Maldon, Essex, 54 

Maldon, near, Essex, 416 

Marston Moretaine parish, Bedfordshire, 148. 388 

Mashbury. Essex, 403 

Mayfield, Staffordshire, 309 

Melton Mowbray, Leicestershire, 347, 354 

Mcnwith with Darley, North Yorkshire, 39 

Newark, Nottinghamshire, 155. 174, 244 

Newchurch, Kent, 376 

Norfolk, 275, 279, 350 

North Cerney, Gloucestershire, 21 

North Essex, 167, 242 

North Ferriby, East Yorkshire. 205 

North Tuddenham, Norfolk, 248 

North Yorkshire, 383 

Northleach with Eastington, Gloucestershire, 57 

Norwich Cathedral Refectory, Norfolk, 421 

Norwich, near, Norfolk, 162, 186 

Norwood, North Yorkshire, 35 

Okeford Fitzpaine, Dorset. 355 

Oldbury, Kent, 18 

Ongar, near, Essex. 359 

Osbournby, Lincolnshire, 25 

Outwell, Norfolk, 100, 123. 168, 342 

Owslebury, Hampshire, 76. 1 10 

Oxfordshire, 255 

Padstow. Cornwall. 59 

Paulerspury, Northamptonshire, 97 

Pavenham, Bedforshire, 94 

Pitstone, Buckinghamshire, 17 

Quidenham, Norfolk, 98, 112, 156. 160, 346. 389, 408 
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Rainham, Kent, 28 

Raskelf, North Yorkshire, 217-18 

Raunds, Northamptonshire, 108, 330 

Rochford, Essex, 322 

Romney Marsh, Kent, 334, 364 

Rotherham, near, 280 

Roxby Cum Risby, Lincolnshire, 310 

Roxwell, Essex, 27 

Royston, Hertfordshire, 410 

Royston, near, productive site, Hertfordshire 262 

Rudston, East Yorkshire, 140 

Rushton parish, Northamptonshire, 251, 254 

Rythcr, North Yorkshire, 229, 233 

St Albans, Hertfordshire, 66 

St David’s area, Pembrokeshire, 422 

St Mary in the Marsh, Kent, 333 

Salisbury, Wiltshire, 293 

Salisbury, near, Wiltshire, 10, 390 

Salthouse, Norfolk, 400 

Sancton Hill, North Yorkshire, 222 

Sawbr id ge worth parish, Essex, 294 

Sawston, Cambridgeshire, 320 

Scarborough, near, North Yorkshire, 358 

Scawby, North Lincolnshire, 224 

Sellindge, Kent, 315 

Shalfieet parish. Isle of Wight, 67. 99, 142-3, 145, 157 

Sheepy, Leicestershire, 308 

Shenley, Hertfordshire, 32 

Sherborne St John, Hampshire, 361 

Shoreham, near, West Sussex, 191 

Skelton, Cumbria, 419 

Skendleby, Lincolnshire, 365 

Skirpenbeck, Humberside, 34 

Sledmere. near. East Yorkshire, 104 

Snettisham, Norfolk, 270, 300 

South Hampshire. 267 

South Lincolnshire, 91. 1 16. 1 18-19, 133, 153. 189, 197 

South Lincolnshire productive site, Lincolnshire, 171 

Stamford Bridge, East Yorkshire, 111, 234 

Staxton, North Yorkshire. 221 

Stillington, near, North Yorkshire, 122 

Stockland Bristol, Somerset, 149 

Stoke Golding, Leicestershire, 291 

Stow, Lincolnshire, 4 1 2 

Stradsett, Norfolk, 68, 115 

Stratton Strawless, Norfolk, 397 

Sud bourne, Suffolk. 136 

Suffolk. 273, 362 

Surlingham. Norfolk, 405 

Swindon, near, Wiltshire, 19 

Telscombe. East Sussex, 65, 101 

Tetsworth, Oxfordshire, 417 

Tewin, Hertfordshire, 250 

Thirkleby, North Yorkshire, 203 

Thornham, Norfolk, 384 

Thurnham, Kent, 72 

Thwing, East Yorkshire, 213 

Ticehurst, East Sussex. 33 

Tilbury, Thurrock, 1 83 

Torksey, Lincolnshire, 216 

Torksey area, Lincolnshire, 372 

Ulceby Cross, Lincolnshire, 4 

Uncertain findspot, 69 

Upton, Oxfordshire, 377 

Upwell, Norfolk, 114 


Ware, near, Hertfordshire, 64, 80, 152, 158, 190 

Washingborough, Lincolnshire, 37 

Wattisham, Suffolk, 420 

Welbourne, near, Norfolk, 161 

Wei ton le Marsh, Lincolnshire, 23 

Wendover Dean, Buckinghamshire. 249 

West Acre, Norfolk, 393, 401-2 

West Ashton, Wiltshire, 129, 144 

West Clandon, Surrey, 151, 327, 338. 343, 37 1 

Westley, Suffolk, 284 

Wetwang, East Yorkshire, 206 

Wetwang, near. East Yorkshire, 127, 219 

Whissonsett, Norfolk, 263 

Whitchurch, near, Shropshire, 20 

Wicken Bonhunt, Essex. 36 

Wickham, Hampshire, 297 

Willingdon and Jevington, East Sussex, 382 

Willington, Bedfordshire, 266 

Wilstead, Bedfordshire. 260 

Winchester (Lower Barracks), Hampshire, 276 

Winchester, near, Hampshire, 78 

Wingham, Kent, 6 

Winlerborne Kingston, Dorset. 258 

Worcester, near, Worcestershire, 31 

Wordwell, Suffolk, 211 

Wraxall and Failand, North Somerset, 370 

Wymondhain area, Norfolk, 53 

Wyverstone, Suffolk, 352 

York. 228 

York, near, 125, 150, 208-9, 214, 331 
Yorkshire, 326 

Celtic Coins 

Note: As in previous years, large numbers of Celtic 
coins were again reported during 2006. The list that 
follows is therefore selective, concentrating on the 
publication and discussion of rare and new types. 

1 . Philippus copy, half stater 
Weight: 3.37 g. 

Ludborough, Lincolnshire. M/d find. 

A rare import, made all the more remarkable by the 
Lincolnshire findspot. The style of the obverse bears 
some resemblance to DT I, series 15, ‘type nord-armor- 
icain’, in particular the elongated leaves in the wreath 
and the large hair curls behind the ear (cf. DT 106). The 
coin is heavier than these types and may have been a 
prototype for the Belgic series. 

(CCI 06.0768) IS. 

2. Armorica. ‘Veneli', staler, de Jersey ( Coinage in Iron 
Age Armorica , 1 994), fig. 25 

Weight: 7.42 g. 

Gurnard beach. Isle of Wight. M/d find. 

Two coins of this type have been recovered from the 
beach at Gurnard. The first, found in 1984, was listed 
by Imogen Wellington in her paper on Iron Age 
coinage on the Isle of Wight (OJA 20 (2001), 55). and 
acquired by the Isle of Wight Museum Service. This 
example, from the same reverse but a slightly different 
obverse die. was found in 2006 and has since been 
offered for sale (Chris Rudd list 92 (2007). no. 5). The 
type is most closely related to issues attributed to the 
Veneti, but the scatter of findspois in north-west 
France is remarkably dispersed, from Cholcl in 
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Maine-et-Loire to Lannion on the north Breton coast. 
Tire two Isle of Wight coins must surely have arrived 
on a single occasion, perhaps as early as the mid-second 
century bc. 

(CCi 06.01 3 1 ) EB2P.de J./C.R. 

3. Gallo-Belgic, stater, Scheers series 15, Sills Xb class 3 
Weight: 7.48g. 

Highnam, Gloucestershire. M/d find, 

A rare British find of the 'bullet' or globules a lu croix 
stater. Sills (2003, 313) records seven or eight finds from 
the south coast, or not far inland, plus the remarkable 
hoard found at Netherurd in Peeblesshire in 1806; this 
is the first example lying between these two extremes. 
(CCI 06.0517) P.deJ. 

4. Gallo-Belgic. quarter stater, Scheers series 13, Sills 
Ca2 class 4 

Weight: I.44g. 

Ulceby Cross, Lincolnshire. 

(CCI 06.0579) P.de J. 

5. 'Cantii", silver unit, VA 1611, BMC! A 388 
Weight: 0.90 g. 

Folkestone. Kent. M/d find. 

The British Museum coin was found in Suffolk in 
1 832 and consequently most catalogues have listed this 
as a North Thames type. However, four of the six 
examples recorded since are from Kent, and although 
the crossed wreaths are an unusual feature on Kentish 
coinage, there are stylistic links to Kentish issues on the 
reverse, notably in the ‘yoke’ motif below the horse. 
(CCI 06.0276) C.R. /P.deJ. 

6. ‘Cantii', plated silver unit, uncatalogued type (cf. DT 
352) 

Obv. Head 1., hair formed of three rows of S-shapes 
with dashes linking two top rows, beaded line below 
neck, three snake heads in front. 

Rev. Horse I., charioteer perched on rump, snake head 
below. 

Weight: 1.23g. 

Wingham, Kent. M/d find. 

One of a small number of British Iron Age silver 
coinages which seem to have been directly inspired by 
Belgic prototypes in bronze, in this case a type tradi- 
tionally attributed to the Ambiani (Scheers series 105; 
DT 352). Although one example of the silver version 
is known from the continent (Vcndeuil-Caply, Oise: 
P. Chauchoy. ‘Types inedits de monnaies ambiano- 
bellovaques en argent’, Cah. Num. 33 (1996), 7-15), 
there are now at least four specimens from Kent and it 
seems likely to be an insular production. 

(CCI 06.0341) P.de J./C.R. 

7. ‘Cantii’, silver minim, uncatalogued type (cf VA 
154-13) 

Obv. Two thin crescents back to back, pellet within 
cusp of each, within pellet border. 

Rev. Horse stepping r., tail curled over back. 

Weight: 0.19g. 

Folkestone, Kent. M/d find. 

The type was first recognized among the coins exca- 
vated at the Romano-Brilish temple at Harlow, Essex, 
in 1988. The four examples iccorded since have all 
come from Kent. It may perhaps be a Kentish produc- 
tion of Eppillus, who issued a slightly more extensive 


range of silver minims for his territory in the South 
Thames region. The closest stylistic parallel is provided 
by another uninscribed minim (VA 154-13, incorrectly 
as bronze), which also has a marked bias towards Kent. 
(CCI 06.0344) P.de J./C.R. 

8. South Thames, quarter stater, uncalalogucd type 
Obv. Two plain crescents at centre of crossed wreaths, 
stylized hair motif in one quarter. 

Rev. Horse r., single tail, plain ring and two pellets 
below, ringed pellet in ring of pellets above. 

Weight not recorded. 

Hayling Island, Hampshire. 

The third coin of this type to be recorded in the CCI; 
an earlier example, found near Winchester, was pub- 
lished in Coin Register 2000, no. 8. All three coins are 
from the same pair of dies. The Style, notably the form 
of the horse and its single tail, is atypical of most South 
Thames coinages. 

(CCI 06.0586) P.de J. 

9. South Thames, silver half-unit, uncatalogued type 
Obv. Central cogwheel with four radiating spokes of 
beaded lines, leaf in each quarter. 

Rev. Horse I., ringed pellet above, smaller rings in front 
and below. 

Weight: 0.48g. 

Basingstoke, near, Hampshire. 

Two examples of this type are in Birmingham 
Museum, formerly in the Finney collection (D. 
Symons, NCirc Oct. 1 990, p. 268 nos 7-8). One is ten- 
tatively provenanced to the temple site at Waltham St 
Lawrence, but both are perhaps more likely to have sur- 
faced in the hoard found at Danebury in 1984. The 
style of this half-unit fits in well with other very rate sil- 
ver coins in the Danebury series. 

(CCI 06.0346) P.de J./C.R. 

10. South Thames (Isle of Wight?), silver unit of Crab. 
VA 1285, BMC/A 2788 

Obv. CRAB, retrograde. 

Weight not recorded. 

Salisbury, near, Wiltshire. 

The rare CRAB silver units and minims ate con- 
fined almost entirely to the Isle of Wight, with only 
the British Museum specimen - perhaps from 
Portsmouth - and minims from Hayling Island and 
Hod Hill previously found on the mainland. The ret- 
rograde legend has not previously been recorded for 
this type. 

(CCI 06.0325) P.de J. 

1 1. North Thames, staler, VA 1462 
Weight: 6.3 Ig. 

Great Waltham, Essex. M/d find. 

(CCI 06.0520) MJ.C. 

12. North Thames, stater, VA 1487. 8 MCI A 331 
Weight: 5.6g. 

Berden, Essex. M/d find. 

(CCI 06.0642) P.de J. 

13. North Thames, stater. VA 1509. BMCIA 350 
Weight: 5.54g. 

Colchester, near, Essex. M/d find. 

(CCI 06.0195) P.deJ. 
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14. North Thames, silver unit, BMCIA 380 
Weight not recorded. 

Great Chishill, Essex. M/d find. 

The type has dear stylistic links to the Bun 1 coinage 
of East Anglia, but the distribution is firmly concen- 
trated in the western region of the North Thames 
territory, suggesting an origin among the Catuvellauni. 
(CCI 06.0458) P.deJ. 

15. North Thames, silver unit, Allen class LX 27, Mack 
( The coinage of Ancient Britain) 280b 

Weight: 1.29g. 

Harston, near, Cambridgeshire. 

Type deleted by Van Arsdell, but now comparatively 
well-known from the west of the North Thames region 
and perhaps an issue of the Catuvellauni. 

(CCI 06.0200) P.de J. 

16. North Thames, silver half-unit, uncatalogued type 
Ohv. Horse r., beaded mane, head turned back, ringed 
pellet below. 

Tier. Horse r., beaded mane, head turned back, two 
linked ringed pellet motifs above and below. 

Weight: 0.42g. 

Leaden Roding, Essex. M/d find. 

Type first published in Coin Register 1990, no. 144. 
Finds are concentrated in west Essex and Hertfordshire 
and it may be an early issue from Catuvellaunian 
territory. 

(CCI 06,0385) M.J.C. 

17. North Thames, silver unit of Tasciovanus, uncata- 
logued type 

Ohv. TASC[1) in panel on vertical wreath, pellet border. 
Rev. Stag 1., head turned back, V[ER] in front, ring 
above and below, pellet border. 

Weight not recorded. 

Pitstone, Buckinghamshire. M/d find. 

Type first published in Coin Register 1989, no, 12. 
(CCI 06.0382) P.de J. 

18. North Thames, silver unit of Andoco, uncatalogued 
type 

Ohv. Laur. head r., [AND] in front, within double border. 
Rev. Cow r., suckling calf below, ring of pellets around 
plain ring above, within double border. 

Weight not recorded. 

Oldbury, Kent. M/d find. 

An tin pro 1 vena need example of this type, showing the 
full design on both sides, was sold by Chris Rudd in 
2004 (list 74, no. 58), and another unprovenanced spec- 
imen is in a private collection; this is the first example 
with a reliable, though slightly unexpected findspot. 
(CCI 06.0650) P.de J./D.J.H, 

19. Berkshire, silver unit, uncatalogued type 

Ohv. Head 1., prominent lips and boss on chin, thick 
crescents for hair. 

Rev. Horse r., ladder mane, smaller horses above 
(inverted) and below. 

Weight not recorded. 

Swindon, near, Wiltshire, 

One of a small gcoup of silver coins apparently local- 
ized to the area between the territories which are con- 
ventionally attributed to the Atrebates and the 
Dobunni (see P. de Jersey, NCirc May 1998, 150). 

(CCI 06.0462) Pde J. 


20. ‘Dobunni’, stater of Catti, VA 1 130, BMCIA 3057 
Rev. CATTI 

Weight: 5.25g. 

Whitchurch, near, Shropshire. 

(CCI 06.0575) P.de J. 

21. ‘Dobunm’, silver unit of Inamn, new type 

Ohv. Stylized head r., cross on cheek, S-shapes, pellets 
and rings in front. 

Rev. Tripie-tailed horse I., conjoined IN and ringed pel- 
let above, A below tail, M below chest, N in front. 
Weight: 1 .05 g. 

North Cerney, Gloucestershire. M/d find. 

A unique silver unit with an inscription which appears 
to confirm the reading of INAM on a stater core found 
at Hod Hill, Dorset, in 1862 (J. Evans, The Coins of the 
Ancient Britons (1864), 149; now BMCIA 3056). The 
interpretation of the inscription has been discussed in 
detail by Chris Rudd (list 88, 2006, 2-5, and Current 
Archaeology 205 (2006), 34-7), who favours a personal 
name such as Imanuentius or Imannuetius; the name is 
recorded by Caesar for the father of Mandubracius of 
the Trinovantes, killed by Cassivellaunos. 

(CCI 06.0147) C.R, 

22. ‘Iceni’, uninscribed quarter stater, uncatalogued 
type 

Obv. Four ringed pellet motifs on spokes projecting 
from central four- spoked wheel, in each quarter a pel- 
let on either side of a T-shaped teardrop motif, within 
pellet border. 

Rev. Solid-headed horse r., crescent above, ringed pellet 
below. 

Weight: 0.99 g. 

Flixton, Suffolk. M/d find. 

First published in Coin Register 1991, no. 70, when 
an attribution to the Trinovantes was suggested. More 
recent finds suggest that the type probably originated in 
southern East Anglia. It does not fit easily into the 
mainstream Icenian coinage and may perhaps have 
been a relatively small-scale local production. 

(CCI 06.0454) P.de J./C.R. 

23. ‘Iceni’, silver unit, uncatalogued type 
Obv. Uncertain, probably head r. 

Rev. Horse r., ring of pellets around pellet triad above, 
ring of pellets around ringed pellet below. 

Weight not recorded. 

Weltou le Marsh, Lincolnshire. M/d find. 

The second example of a type otherwise recorded in 
the CCI only from Saham Toney, Norfolk ( Britannia 17 
(1986), 51 no. 27). Interpretation of the obverse is diffi- 
cult, but it appears to show a head similar in style to the 
East Anglian early face/horse B type (e.g. BMCIA 
3552^1). Joint Talbot (‘The Iceni early lace/horse 
series’, in P. de Jersey (ed.), Celtic Coinage: New 
Discoveries, New Discussion (Oxford, 2006), 233-5) has 
recently shown that the reverse die undergoes signifi- 
cant recutting and is then paired with other obverse 
dies in the early face/home series. 

(CCI 06.0214) P.de J. 

24. 'Iceni', silver unit, new type 

Ohv. Boar r., two crescents either side of ringed pellet 
above, ALi[FE] below. 

Rev. Horse j\. R, and four pellets around ringed pellet 
above, SCAV[OJ below. 
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Weight: l.l3g. 

Cromer, near, Norfolk. M/d find 
Silver units bearing a fuller version of the ALE 
SCA legend found on VA 996 IB MCI A 4576 began to 
appear in the trade in 2002. The legend was initially 
interpreted as ALUFF, but the second F proved to be 
an E, and the II - formed by the front legs of the 
boar - is familiar on Iron Age coin legends as an 
alternative to E, thus giving a likely reading of ALE 
FE, tentatively interpreted as Ale fecit (Chris Rudd, 
list 88 (2006), p. 3). The reverse appeared to read 
SCA VO, engraved with the C appearing in superscript 
between S and A, as if at first forgotten. Further 
examples indicated that there were more letters below 
SCAVO - possibly PF or RF - and now this coin, 
struck from a different pair of dies, adds yet another 
letter, the R above the horse’s tail. Further discus- 
sion is provided by Chris Rudd in Current 
Archaeology 205 (2006). 34-7. 

(CCI 06.0197) C.R. 

Roman and Byzantine Coins 

Note: The majority of the Roman coins listed below 
have been recorded with the Portable Antiquities 
Scheme [mnv.finds.org. uk). In 2006, 8,013 Roman 
coins were recorded on the database: the total for 
Roman coins now stands at over 45.000. The database 
allows users to search for particular rulers, mints and 
denominations. 

25. Roman Republic, denarius. RRC 203/ la. 153 Be 
Obv. Helm, head of Roma r., X to I.;.; banker's mark 
(reversed C) on cheek. 

Rev. C . MA I AV I (MA and AV ligatured), Victory in 
biga r. 

Weight not recorded. 

Osboumby, Lincolnshire. M/d find. 2006. 

This is the earliest Roman site find from Lincolnshire 
recorded by the PAS. 

(PAS LIN-739914) A.D./S.M. 

26. Roman Republic, denarius, RRC 237/1 a, 136 bc 
Obv. TRIO X, helm, head of Roma r. 

Rev. C N LVCR, Dioscuri galloping r. 

Weight: 4.14g. 

Hoby with Rotherby, Leicestershire. M/d find, by 7 
February 2006. 

The earliest Roman site find from Leicestershire 
recorded by the PAS. 

(PAS LEIC-9D14B2) W.S/I.M.R.L./S.M. 

27. Roman Republic, As. RRC 345/3. 88 bc 
Obv. Laur. head of Janus. 

Rev. [CN LE]NTV above prow of ship r. 

Weight: 3.32 g (incomplete). 

Roxwell, Essex. M/d find, 2005-6. 

This is the only copper Roman Republican coin 
recorded by the PAS. It also seems that it is the only one 
that has a secure British provenance. 

(PAS ESS-05C304) C.A.M./I.M.R.L./S.M. 

28. Augustus (27 bc - ad 14), aurnts, RIC l 2 Spain 80a, 
c. 19 BC 

Obv. CAESAR A VG VST VS, bare head r. 

Rev SIGN IS RECEPT1S, Mars slg facing, head r., holding 
an eagle in r. hand and standard in 1. 


Weight: 7.76g. 

Rain ham, Kent. Chance find. c. 1942. 

R.T./R.B. 

29. Tiberius (ad 14-37), aureus, RIC I 2 Lyon 29 

Obv. T1 CAES AT DIVl AVG F AVGVSTVS, laur. head 
r. 

Rev. PONT1F MAXIM, female figure std r., holding 
vertical sceptre and branch. 

Weight: 7.6g. 

Little Bromley. Essex. M/d find, after October 2003 
(PAS 6SS-F8A767) C.A.M./S.M. 

30. Tiberius (ad 14-37), aureus. RIC I- Lyon 29 
As above (no. 29). 

Weight: 7.63g. 

Fressingfield, Suffolk. M/d find. <•. August 2006. 

(PAS SF-9E7B96) J.P1./S.M. 

31 . Nero (ad 54-68), aureus . RIC I 1 Rome 59, ad 65-66 
Obv. NERO CAESAR AVGVSTVS, laur. head r. 

Rev. Salus std 1. on throne, holding patera in r, hand 
and 1. arm resting at side, SALVS in ex. 

Weight not recorded. 

Worcester, near, Worcestershire. M/d find, by 2006. 
(UK Detector Finds Database 2262) R.B. 

32. Otho (ad 69). denarius. RIC [- Rome 20 n., Giard. 
25 

Obv. (IMP] OTHO CAESAR AVG TR [P], head r. 

Rev. PONT MAX, Ceres stg 1.. holding cornucopiae ar.d 
two corn ears. 

Weight: 3.03g. 

Shenley, Hertfordshire. M/d find, r.5 October 2006. 

This piece and the specimen in the Bibliotheque 
Nationale are apparently the only two recorded denarii 
of this type. 

(PAS BH-F5BD67) J.W./S.M. 

33. Antoninus Pius (ad 138-61), medallion. Gneccbi 
66, AD 140-44 

Obv. (ANTON1NVS AVG] P!V[S P P TR P COS 111], laur. 
head 1. 

Rev. Minerva, Jupiter and Juno std facing; Minerva 
holds a spear; Jupiter holds a thunderbolt and sceptre: 
Juno bolds a patera and sceptre. 

Weight: 28.2g. 

Ticehurst, East Sussex. M/d find, July 2006. 

Gnecchi notes three other examples (in Milan. Paris 
and Vienna). 

(PAS SUSS-5C54B2) D.R./L. A-W./S.M. 

34. Obverse coin die for a denarius of Marcus Aurelius 
as Caesar (ad 138-61) 

Copper alloy; diameter 11.5 mm; thickness 1 1.5 nun; 
weight 28.95g. 

Inscription (reversed): AVRELIVS CAESAR AVG Pll F 
Type (reversed): bare head r. 

Skirpenbeck, Humberside. M/d find, October 2005. 

This die was probably used to strike imitation denarii 
in Britain. It is the third die of its kind to be found in 
Britain, but the first obverse die. The inscription sug- 
gests it was made after ad 144. Acquired by the British 
Museum (2006.10-38.1). 

( PAS-LV PL - AA 6 A 5 5) I.M.R.L./S.M. 

35. Commodus (ad 180-92), BMCG Alexandria 
1401-2, 182/3 or 186/7 
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Obv [M AVPH] . . . ANTI2NINOC; laur. head r. 

Rev. L K - [T or Z], head of Zeus Ammon r. with ram’s 
liorn and disc. 

Weight: )l.26g. 

Norwood, North Yorkshire. M/d find, c. 1 2 June 
2006. 

(PAS SWYOR-4C4EF8) A.M./S.M. 

36. Didius Juljauus (ad 193), denarius, RIC 2 
Obv. [IMP M D]ID - IVL1AN AVG, laur. [bust?] r. 

Rev. RECTOR. 0[R8iS]; emperor stg I. in toga, holding a 
globe in r. hand, I. hand down at side. 

Weight: l.38g (fragment). 

Wicken Bonhunt, Essex, M/d find, 2006, 

This is the first denarius of Didius Julianus to be 
recorded by PAS. 

(PAS ESS-091 A22) C.A.M./S.M. 

37. Septimius Severus (ad 193-21 1), denarius lead trial 
piece(?), see RIC IV, p. 1 1 1 

Obv. SEVER VS AVG PART MAX, laur. head r. 

Rev. Blank. 

Weight: 9.31 g. 

Washingborough, Lincolnshire. M/d find, 18 
September 2005. 

This is possibly a trial strike for a forger’s die. Denarii 
of the Severan dynasty were commonly copied in 
Britain, normally as plated coins, and are very common 
as site-finds. 

(PAS LTN-EADFB6) A.D./S.M. 

38. Elagabalus (ad 2 1 8-22) copper alloy coin of Cius, 
BMCG Pontus etc. 41 

Obv M AVP ANT -NINO AVG; laur, head r, 

Tier. KI-AN- PEN, two goats stg face to face; their 
forelegs on an amphora placed between them. 

Weight: 6.09 g. 

Ash well, Hertfordshire, M/d find, c. 10 October 
2006. 

A coin of the same issue was found recently in Kent 
(BNJ 72 (2002), Coin Register, no. 37). Finds of 
Roman Provincial coins in Britain are rare, and the 
discovery of two from the same issue is especially 
noteworthy. 

(PAS BH-9909C7) J.W./S.M. 

39. Gallienus (sole reign, ad 260-68), medallion, BMC 
Roman Medallions , p. 65, no, 10 

Obv GALLiENVM AVG PR, bust of Gallienus 1„ 
bearded and laur., wearing paludamentum and cuirass, 
armed with spear (pointing forwards). 

Rev OB CONSERVATIONEM [SALVTIS], Salus stg r„ 
wearing stephane, tunic and peplum, holding serpent in 
r, hand which she feeds from a patera in I. hand. 
Weight: 5. 19g (chipped). 

Menwith with Darley, North Yorkshire. M/d find, c. 12 
June 2006. 

(PAS SWYOR-9A9EF5) A.M./S.M, 

40. Postumus (ad 259-68), aureus. RFC Cologne 276, 
ad 263-64 

Obv PfOSTVMVS PIVS AVG]: laur, head r. 

Rev [IND]VLG PIA P[OSTVMi AVG]; Postumus std 1. 
on curule chair, holding scroll and extending r. hand to 
small kneeling figure. 

Weight: l.)4g(cut fragment). 

Gloucester area, Gloucestershire. M/d find, 2006. 


B. Schulte, Die Goklprdgtmg der gallischen Kaiser von 
Postumus bis Tethcus (Aarau and Frankfurt am Main, 
1983), Group 6b, 91-5. 

(UK Detector Finds Database no. 4344) R.B, 

41 . Laelianus (ad 269), radiate, RIC V, 9, Cunetio 2501 
Obv IMP C LAEL1ANVS P F AVG, rad., dr. and cuir. 
bust r. 

Rev VICTORIA AVG, Victory advancing r., holding 
wreath and palm. 

Weight: 3.1 1 g. 

Bick marsh, Hereford and Worcester. M/d find, 2004. 
This is one of four Laelianus coins recorded by the PAS, 
(PAS WAW-05D402) A.B./S.M. 

42. Contemporary cliche copy of Tetricus I (ad 
271-74) 

Obverse disc. T1TR1CVS, rad. bust r, (accidental pierc- 
ing at 5.30). 

Reverse disc : . . .(C or V visible); traces of type; border 
of dots. 

Internal sides of both discs concave, with some traces 
of inscrip tion/type. 

Weights: 0.63 and l .23g. 

Essex. M/d find., 2006 

(PAS FASA-FC2B63) C.A.M./D.H./S.M. 

43. Carinus (ad 283-85), aureus, RIC V Siscia 312, ad 
284 

Obv IMP C CAR1NVS P f AVG, laur. and cuir. bust r. 
Rev VICT-ORIA AVG, Victory advancing 1., holding 
wreath and palm 
Weight: 4.3 g. 

Collingham, Nottinghamshire, M/d find, about 
December 2006. 

Syivanie Estiot knows of one other specimen of this 
issue, but from different dies (Sotheby, 29 November 
l988.lot 951). 

(PAS DENO-3B3AF6) R.A./S.E./R.A.A./S.M. 

44. Carausius (ad 286-93), denarius. RIC - 

Obv. IMP CARAVSIVS P F AVG. laur, and dr. bust r. 
Rev. VICTORIA AVG. Victory advancing r. holding 
two wreaths, RSR in ex. 

Weight not recorded. 

Hjndringham, Norfolk. M/d find. 

(PAS NMS-784AF4) A.B.M./S.M. 

45. Maximian (ad 286-305). contemporary struck copy 
of a numnnis, imitating Lyon and Trier issues of 
<•.300-305. 

Obv IMP MAXIM1ANVS P AVG. laur. and cuir. bust r. 
Rev GENIO POPVLI ROMANI, genius standing, 1.; 
S F // ITR, the S and ‘ITR’ retrograde 
Weight: S.83g. Die-axis 180°. 

Andover. Hampshire. M/d find, by November 2006. 
Found by N. Oxley. 

Copies of the ‘large’ minimi of e. 295-305, both struck 
and cast, are found occasionally in hoards and as iso- 
lated finds, though this was not a period of 'epidemic’ 
counterfeiting. This specimen is an unusually compe- 
tent attempt: the obverse copies the style of the Lyon 
mint with reasonable fidelity, betrayed only by its 
uneven lettering; the reverse, however purports to be 
fro in Trier, with blundered mint control marks. The 
weight is on the light side for the Trier issue in question, 
but lies well within the range recorded for 98 specimens 
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of the issue in the Bridgend hoard (average 9.76 g, 
range 12.49-6.21 g); see JVC 2002, 169-2)5. 

E.M.B, 

46. Licinius (ad 308-24), minimus, RIC VII Nicomedia 
44, officina T, c 32 1-24 

Obv IMP C VAL LICIN L1C1N1VS P f AVG, rad., dr. 
and cuir. bust r. 

.Rev. IOV1 CONSERVATOR.!; Jupiter stg L, leaning on 
sceptre with eagle, holding Victory on globe in r. hand, 
eagle holding wreath to I.; to r„ captive on ground. 
Weight: 3.2g. 

Hayle, Cornwall. M/d find, 1998. 

This and three coins below (nos 47-8, 50) were 
found in the same general area in Cornwall. They all 
come from eastern Mediterranean mints which are 
rarely represented amongst site-finds in Britain. It is 
possible that they indicate a direct maritime link 
between the south-west and the Mediterranean, a 
phenomenon which is known for the sub-Roman 
period. 

(PAS CORN-B6C623) A.T./S.M. 

47. Constantine I (306-37), numtnus, RIC VII Heraclea 
116, AO 330-33 

Obv. CONST ANTINVS MAX AVG, rosette-diad., dr, 
and cui. bust r. 

Rer. GLORIA EXERCITVS, two soldiers and two 
standards, -SMHA in ex. 

Weight: 2.06 g. 

Hayle. Cornwall. M/d find, 2 May 2005. 

See note to no. 46 above. 

(PAS CORN-367F46) A.T./S.M. 

48. Constantius II (ad 337-61), nununus, RIC VIII 
Alexandria 19, o. AD 340 

Obv. CONST AN-T1VS AVG, pearl-diad., dr. and cuir. 
bust r. 

Rev. GLORIA EXERCITVS, two soldiers and one 
standard. SMALA in ex. 

Weight: 1.66g. 

Hayle, Cornwall. M/d find, 1998. 

See note to no. 46 above. 

(PAS CORN-6D9753) A.T./S.M. 

49. Constans (ad 337-50), solidus, RIC VIII Trier 124, 
ad 342-43 

Obv. FL 1VL CON-STANS P F AVG, laur. and rosette 
diad., dr. and cuir. bust r. 

Rev. OB VICTOR! AM TRVMPHALEM, two Victories 
stg facing each other holding a wreath inscribed 
VOT/X/MVLT/XV; in ex., TR 
Weight not recorded. 

Bury St Edmunds, east of, Suffolk. M/d find, 
c.2006. 

(PAS CAM- 1 E75C4) P.W./S.M. 

50. Julian as Caesar (AD 355-61), nwnnnts, RIC VIII 
Sirmium 85, ad 355-61 

Obv. D N 1VLIA-NVS NOB C, bare-headed, dr. and cuir. 
bust r. 

Rev. SPES RE1 PVBL1CE, emperor stg I., holding globe 
and spear; mintmark: barred S or F / ■ // ASIRM 
Weight: 2.65 g. 

Hayle, Cornwall. M/d find. 1 998. 

See note to no. 46 above. 

(PAS CORN-6E4CB1) 


51. Constantius II (ad 337-6 1 ), solidus, RIC VIII Arles 
280, ad 360-61 

Obv. FL IVL CONSTAN-TIVS PERP AVG, pearl-diad. 
helm, and cuir. bust facing, holding spear over r. shoul- 
der and shield (decorated with emperor on horseback) 
on I. shoulder. 

Rev. GLORIA RE I PVBLICAE, Roma and 
Constanlinopolis std facing, holding shield inscribed 
VOT/XXX/MVLT/XXXX; in field below, wreath; in ex.. 
KONSTAN (ligated). 

Weight not recorded. 

Kings Lynn area. Norfolk. M/d. find, 2003. (Treasure 
Hunting, Aug. 2003, p. 32, fig. 21). 

R.B. 

52. Julian as Augustus (ad 361-63). silitjua, Arelate, 
R/C VIII, p. 228. no. 312 

Obv D N FL CL IVLI-ANVS P F AVG, pearl-diad., dr. 
and cuir. bust r. 

Rev. VOT/X/MVLT/XX in wreath; in ex., SCONS 
Weight: 2.06g. Die axis 180°. 

Great Wilbraham parish. Cambridgeshire. M/d find, 
2005. Found by Rodnev Scarle. 

A.P. 

53. Valens (ad 364-78), solidus. RIC IX Antioch 2d 
(xxxii), ad 364-67 

Obv. D N VALENS - PER F AVG, pearl-diad., dr. and 
cuir. bust r. 

Rev. REST1TVTOR - REI PVBLICAE, Emperor stg lac- 
ing, head r„ holding standard, with cross on banner, 
and Victory on globe; to 1., +; in ex, ?kANTlifc 
Weight not recorded. 

RIC only records this variant For officina 0. 
Wymondham area, Norfolk. M/d. find, by 2007. 
(Treasure Hunting , Jan. 2007, p. 37) 

R. B. 

54. House of Velentinian. clipped silitjua, ad 364-75 
Rev, Urbs Roma type. 

Weight: 0.84g. 

Maldon, Essex. M/d find. 2005. 

S. A. 

55. Valentinian II (ad 375-92), solidus. RIC IX 
Constantinople 67(b), ad 383-88 

Obv. D N VALENTINIANVS P F AVG, rosette-diad., dr. 
and cuir. bust r. 

Rev. CONCORDIA AVGGG; Constantinopolis std fac- 
ing, head r., holding globe in r. and loot on prow: 
CONOB in ex. 

Weight not recorded. 

East Sussex. M/d. find, 2005. (The Searcher. Dec 
2005) 

R.B. 

56. Valentinian 11 (ad 375-92), solidus. RIC IX Trier 
90(a), ad 388-92 

Obv. D N VALENTINIANVS P F AVG, pearl-diad., dr. 
and cuir. bust r. 

Rev. VICTORIA AVGG, two emperors std facing, 
together holding globe; Victory behind; in field. T R: m 
ex.. COM. 

Weight: 4.47 g. 

Heacham, Norfolk. Chance find in garden, September 
2005. 

R.B. 


A.T./S.M. 
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57. Eugeni us (ad 392-94), s Hi qua, RJC IX Lyon 46, 
Hoxne 657 

Obv. D N EVGENIVS P F AVG, pearl-diad., dr. and cuir. 
bust r. 

Rev. VRBS ROMA, Roma std I. on cuirass, holding 
Victory on globe and barbed spear (Hoxne type Bi). 
Weight: l,58g. 

North leach with Eastinglon, Gloucestershire. M/d 
find, before 6 November 2006. 

(PAS LANCUM-697453) J.B./S.M. 

58. Anastasius (ad 491-51$), solidus. MIBE 
Constantinople 3a, c. 491-92 

Obv. D N ANASTASIVS PERP AVG, pearl-diad., helm, 
and cuir. bust facing, holding spear over r. shoulder and 
shield on 1. 

Rev. VICTORI-A AVGGG!; Victory stg. 1., holding long 
cross; in r. field, star; in ex, CONOB 
Weight not recorded. 

East Sussex. M/d find. (The Searcher , Feb. 2006). 

R.B. 

59. Justinian I (ad 527-65), decanummiuni, MIBE 
?Cyzicus 123a, ?ad 557-58 

Obv [D N IVSTINIANVS P P AVG or similar]; heavily 
worn diad., dr. and cuir. bust r. 

Rev. Large I surmounted by cross; to 1., A[NNO]; to r., 
XXX(I?); in ex, ?[KVZ], 

Weight: 2.45 g. 

Padstow, Cornwall. M/d find, by 31 May 2006. 

(PAS CORN-72D1 D7) A.T./S. M. 

Merovingian Coins 

60. Gold tremissis , Viviers 

Obv. N MVI[V?]VO PP V, diad. and dr. bust r. 

Rev. TAOUROC (A unbarred; R and C reversed), in ex. 
CONC, in field IV VA. cross on globe. 

Weight: l.23g. 

Cambridgeshire. M/d find, by 2006. 

An imitation of pseudo- imperial type with a garbled 
version of the name and titles of a Byzantine emperor 
c.600 ad (cf. Rigold. NC 1954, 93-133). 

(EMC 2006.0161) B.H./A.Pol./M.R.A. 

61 . Gold tremissix , imitation of CA type, uncertain mint 
Obv. Inscription, diad. bust r. 

Rev. Inscription, cross in wreath. 

Weight: 0.89g. 

Great Shelford. Cambridgeshire. M/d find. 23 
January 2006. Found by Stephen Fordham. 

Possibly derived from tremisses of Mallo Maiiriaco 
(Mairy. Meurthe-et-Moselle) (cf. A.M. Stahl. The 
Merovingian Coinage of the Region of Metz (Louvain- 
la-Ncuvc. 1982), 157, no. 0.3). 

(EMC 2006.0219) M.R.A./A.Pol. 

62. Gold tremissis, ‘Dorestad', ‘Madclinus’ derivative, 
pale gold and late style, r.670 

Obv ( ]SEST[ ] (S on its side), bust r. 

Rev I1AVEI[ ] (A unbarred), cross on step, two lines of 
pellets below. 

Weight: 0.62g (fragment). Die axis 90°. 

Foulsham, Norfolk. M/d find, 9 September 2006. 
Found by Andy Carter. 

(Norfolk HER 22972; EMC 

2006.0350) A.B.M./M.A.S.B. 


63. Gold tremissis, Hoei (Belgium). Berloaldus. copper- 
alloy contemporary forgery, cf. Belfort 1537 
Obv CHO+FT, diad. bust r. 

Rev. BERTOAL, cross on square base containing an 
annulet. 

Weight: 0.61 g. Die axis 340°. 

Holme next the Sea, Norfolk. M/d find, 2006. Found by 
Ben Bothamley. 

(EMC 2006.0190) M.R.A. 

64 Gold trentissis, ‘Quentovic'. silver contemporary 
forgery, cf. Lafaurie, RN 1996, nos 9-34. 

Obv. +TERA[ ] (reading outwardly and retrograde, TE 
ligated), diad. bust r. 

Rev. V VIC VS [T?j (reading outwardly and retrograde) 
around cross pattec. 

Weight: I.l8g. 

Ware, near, Hertfordshire. M/d find, 2006. 

This coin, which appears to be of good silver, with a 
yellowish hue. has a bust which closely copies the style 
of Quentovic gold tremisses of the second quarter of 
the 7th century by the moneyers Ela, Aldinus and 
Donna (J. Lafaurie. VVIC IN PONTIO: les monnaies 
merovingiennes de Vvicus', RN 151 (1996). 181-239, 
nos 9-34). Although the gold coinage of Quentovic is 
prolific, no Merovingian silver denier of the mint is 
known; it is again a prolific mint under the 
Carol ingians. Given its early style this piece appears to 
be a contemporary forgery. The mint inscription on 
the reverse is clear, but the simple cross design is not 
paralleled on known coins. The obverse inscription is 
also not paralleled; it may be a corruption of ELA, or 
copying a coin of a new type by an unrecorded 
moneycr. 

(EMC 2007.0002) A.A./M.A.S.B. 

65. Silver denier, Marseille?, patrician coinage of 
An tenor? 

Obv. [ JNS]OONT( ], bust I. 

Rev. Monogram of ANTE (?), cross above and below, 
pellets in field. 

Weight: 0.96 g. 

Tclscombc, East Sussex. M/d find, 1980-90. Found by 
Bob Bird. 

Possibly a new type for Marseille, where comparable 
monograms are found for Patricians An tenor. Ansebert 
and Nemfidius (MEC I, 146-9. nos 543-71). 

(PAS SUSS-235A7I; EMC 2007.0095) 

J. R . 8./B.S. E./M . A.S. B. 

66. Silver denier. Poitiers, cf. Prou 2258-65. 

Obv. Inscription, diad. bust r. 

Rev. Inscription, cross of five pellets in wreath. 

Weight: 1.06g. 

St Albans. Hertfordshire. M/d find, by 2006. 

(EMC 2006.0004) B.H./M.R.A. 

67. Silver denier , uncertain mint, cf. Belfort 5658-63, 
etc. 

Obv. Monogram, three crosses around. 

Rev Round-topped monogram with diagonal crossbar, 
cross below, pellets in field. 

Weight: l.22g. 

Shalflcct parish. Isle of Wight. M/d find, 17 September 
2006. Found by Keith Stuart, 

(PAS IOW 2006 88-1: EMC 2006.033?) F.B./M.R.A. 
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Anglo-Saxon Shillings 

68. 'Constantine' type, Sutherland type 26. North 17 
Obv. Diad. and dr. bust r. holding a cross. 

Rev. Inscription, lyre-shaped object. 

Weight: I.I5g (pierced twice and chipped). 

Stradsett, Norfolk. M/d find, June 2006. Found by 
Mr J. Coggles. 

(Norfolk HER 39566; EMC 2006.0244) 

A.B.M./M.R.A. 

69. Vanimundus VAI/Pada PIIA mule. North 12/31 
Obv. [ ]TM[ ]VS, helm, bust r. with staff on shoulder 
R<?v. MISICTOT[]ATM (C reversed, A unbarred) around 
Pada (runic). 

Weight: 1.13g. Die Axis ISO 0 . 

Uncertain find spot, by 2002. 

Baldwin’s Auction 30. 7-S May 2002. lot 554. 

The first recorded mule between a Vanimundus 
obverse and a Pada reverse. 

P.B./M.R.A. 

Pennies ('Sceattas'j: Primary and Intermediate 

70. Scries Pa III, North 31 , pale gold or silver 
Obv. Inscription (illegible), diad bust r. 

Rev. Pada [runic] AVIIAV[ ]V 
Weight: 0.82g. (heavily corroded). 

Great Bromley, Essex. M/d find. 30 September 
2006. 

(EMC 2006.0336) C.M./M.R A. 

7 1 . Series Pa III, North 31, pale gold or silver 
Obv. Cl IC[ ]AVN (first C reversed), diad bust v 
Rev. Pada [runic] AVISVA 

Weight: 1.20g. Die axis 0°. 

Long Stratton, Norfolk. M/d find. Autumn 2006. 
(EMC 2007.0003) A. A. 

72. Series A2, North 40 

Obv [0]TIC, diad. and rad. bust r., OVO behind head. 
Rev. TOTII in standard. 

Weight not recorded. 

Thurnbam, Kent. M/d find. 2004. Found by MrN. Betts. 
(PAS KENT-E397D6; EMC 2006.0138) A.R./M.R.A. 

73. Series A2. North 40 

Obv [OJTIC, diad. and rad. bust r., OVO behind head. 
Rev. TOTII in standard. 

Weight: 1.2g. 

Biltesby, Leicestershire. M/d find. 20 March 2005. 
Found by John Capewell. 

(PAS LEIC-I50DD6; EMC 2006.0140) W.S./M.R.A. 

74. Series Bla/c, North 126 
Obv 00TAV[ ), diad. bust r. 

Rev. [ ]AMVAHA[ ], bird on cross with two annulets in 
field. 

Weight: 1 .07 g. 

Great Glen, Leicestershire. M/d find, by 16 March 
2005. Found by John Stevens. 

(PAS LEIC-EB868I; EMC 2006.0141) W.S./M.R.A. 

75. Scries BIc. North 126, contemporary imitation 
Obv. 000TVA1III[ ], diad bust r. 

Rev [ ]MVAIIOO[ 1, bird on cross with two annulets in 
field. 

Weight: 0.93g. 


Goldhanger, Essex. M/d find, by 2006. Found by Keith 
Pennick. 

(PAS ESS-E24917; EMC 2006.0130) 

C.A.M./M.R.A. 

76. Series BIT, North 127 
Obv. 000[ ]VAV, diad. bust r. 

Rev [ ]VAV[ ], bird on cross with two annulets and a 
cross in field. 

Weight: 1.2g. 

Owslebury, Hampshire. M/d find, 1 September 1994. 
Found by Oliver Emmans. 

(PAS H AMP-932646; EMC 2006.0132) 

J.Puls/M.R.A. 

77. Series BrilA, North 127 
Obv. 0[ ]VVII, diad. bust r. 

Rev. 00[ ]U, bird on cross, with open pellets oil each 
side, small cross above. 

Weight: U4g. 

Kenilworth, Warwickshire. M/d find, by 13 September 
2006. Found by P. Griffiths. 

(PAS LEIC-9I6B66; EMC 2007.0097) J.R.B./B.E.E. 

78. Scries Cl 

Obv. Rad. bust r., tepa (runic) before face. 

Rev. TOTII in standard. 

Weight not recorded. 

Winchester, near, Hampshire. M/d find, by 2006. 
(EMC 2006.0216) R.C./M.R.A. 

79. Series Cl inverted 

Obv. Rad. bust r., apa (runic: partly illegible) before 
face. 

Rev. TOTII in standard, fantail below. 

Weight: 1 .23 g. 

Little Bromley, Essex. M/d find. 1 1 October 2006. 
(EMC 2006.0342) C.M./M.R.A. 

80. Series CZ. North 161 

Obv. Rad. bust r.. apa (runic) before face. 

Rev. TOTII in standard. 

Weight: LI3g. Die axis 90°. 

Ware, near, Hertfordshire. M/d find. 2006. Found by 
Kevin Easton 

(EMC 2007.0006) M.R.A. 

81. Series C (Metcalf Rl). contemporary imitation 
Obv. Rad. bust r.. epa (runic) before face. 

Rev. TOTII in standard, pseudo-inscription around. 
Weight: 1 .1 1 g. 

Wootton, Bedfordshire. M/d find, January 2006. Found 
by Graham Keel. 

(EMC 2006.0056) M.R.A. 

82. Series C (Metcalf R2; Rigold Rlx) 

Obv. Rad. bust r,, [T e]pa (runic) before face. 

Rev. TOTII in standard, pseudo-inscription around. 
Weight: 1.22g. 

Eye. Suffolk. M/d find, by 2006. Found by Paul Kemp. 
(EMC 2006 0109) F.M./M.R.A. 

83. Series C (Metcalf R2; Rigold Rlx) 

Obv. Rad. bust r., T epa (runic) before face. 

Rev. TOTII in standard, pseudo-inscription around. 
Weight: U3g. 

Great Dunham, Norfolk. M/d find. May 2006. Found 
by Mr V. Butler. 

(EMC 2006.0246) A.B.M./M.R.A. 
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84. Series C (Metcalf R2 var.; Blackburn E) 

Obv Rad, bust r., T epa (runic) before face. 

Rev. TOTH in standard, pseudo- in script ion around. 
Weight: 1 .20 g. 

Bid ford -on- Avon, Warwickshire. M/d find, 1 October 
2004. Found by Mr Laight. 

Possibly an associated loss with no. 85, which is a die 
duplicate, found on the same day. 

(PAS WAW-F82DF2; EMC 2006.0 1 55) 

A.B./M.R.A. 

85. Series C (Metcalf R2 var.; Blackburn E) 

Obv Rad. bust r., T epa (runic) before face. 

Rev. TOTH in standard, pseudo-inscription around. 
Weight: 1 . 1 4 g. 

Bid ford-on- Avon, Warwickshire. M/d find, 1 October 
2004. Found by Mr Laight. 

See note to no. 84. 

(PAS WAW-F69FC0; EMC 2006.0156) 

A.B./M.R.A, 

86. Series D (Type 2c), North 163/168 

Obv. Rad. bust r., pseudo-runic inscription before face. 
Rev Pseudo-inscription, cross pommee with pellets in 
angles. 

Weight: 1.06g. 

Cambridge, near, Cambridgeshire. M/d find, by 2005. 
(EMC 2006.0253) A.A. 

87. Series D (Type 2c), North 163/168 

Obv. Rad, bust r., pseudo-runic inscription before face. 
Rev. Pseudo-inscription, cross pommee with pellets in 
angles. 

Weight: 1,1 8g. Die axis 270°. 

Littleport. near, Cambridgeshire. M/d find, 1990, 
(EMC 2006.0254) A.A. 

88. Series D (Type 2c), North 163/168, 

Obv Rad. bust r., pseudo-runic inscription before face. 
Rev Pseudo-inscription, cross pommee with pellets in 
angles. 

Weight: 1.22g. 

Littleport, near, Cambridgeshire. M/d find, 1990, 
(EMC 2006.0255) A.A, 

89. Series D (Type 2c), North 163/168 

Obv Rad. bust r., pseudo-runic inscription before face. 
Rev Pseudo-inscription, cross pommee with pellets in 
angles. 

Weight: 1 . 14 g. 

Great Bromley, Essex, M/d find, 7 October 2006, 
(EMC 2006.0338) C.M,/M,R.A. 

90. Series D (Type 2c), North 1 69 

Obv Rad. bust L pseudo-runic inscription before face. 
Rer. Pseudo-inscription, cross pommee with pellets in 
angles. 

Weight: l.Olg. 

Firle, East Sussex. M/d find, by July 2005. Found by 
Tony Head. 

(PAS SUSS-263645; EMC 2006.0098) L.W./M.R.A. 

91. Series D (Type 2c), North 169 

Obv Rad. bust 1., pseudo-runic inscription before 
face. 

Rev. Pseudo-inscription, cross pommee with pellets in 
angles. 

Weight: 0.80g. 


South Lincolnshire. M/d find, by 2003. 

(EMC 2006.0256) A.A. 

92. Series D (Type 2c), North 169 

Obv Rad. bust I., pseudo-runic inscription before face. 
Rev Pseudo-inscription, cross pommee with pellets in 
angles. 

Weight: 1.22g. Die axis 180°. 

Kneesworth, Cambridgeshire. M/d find, 2005, Found 
by George Joyce, 

(EMC 2006,0358) M.R.A. 

93. Series D (Type 2c), North 169 

Obv. Rad. bust ]., pseudo-runic inscription before face. 
Rev. Pseudo- inscription, cross pommee with pellets in 
angles. 

Weight: 1.08g. 

Lashley Wood, Essex. M/d find, by 2006. 

An imitation with a very crude bust. 

(EMC 2006.0072) B.H./ M.R.A. 

94. Series D (Type 8). North 50 
Obv Standard. 

Rev. Pseudo-inscription, cross pommee with pellets in 
angles. 

Weight: 1.1 Og. 

Pavenham, Bedforshire. M/d find. 10 August 2006. 
Found by Mr Swannell. 

(PAS BH-B892F3; EMC 2007.0096) J.R.B./B.E.E. 

95. Series E, VICO var. lb 
Obv. Porcupine. 

Rev VICO in standard. 

Weight: L!3g. 

Keelby, Lincolnshire. M/d find, 1 January 2004. Found 
by Paul Campbell. 

(PAS LIN-3B8731; EMC 2006,0142) A.D./M.R.A. 

96. Series E, VICO var. 1 
Obv. Porcupine. 

Rev VICO in standard. 

Weight: L24g. Die axis 20°. 

Grimston, Norfolk. M/d find. Autumn 2006. 

(EMC 2007.0011) A.A. 

97. Series E, Plumed Bird var. J, North 49 
Obv. ‘Plumed bird’ porcupine. 

Rev. Standard. 

Weight not recorded. 

Panlerspury. Northamptonshire. M/d find, by 2006. 
Found by John Evans. 

(PAS NARC-E843F2: EMC 2006.0144) T.B./M.R.A. 

98. Series E. Plumed Bird var. J, North 49 
Obv 'Plumed bird’ porcupine. 

Rev Standard. 

Weight: 1.12g. 

Quidenham. Norfolk. M/d find, by 2006. Found by Mr 

K. Lilllechild. 

(Norfolk SMR 31677: EMC 2006.0309) 

A.B.M./M.R.A. 

99. Series E, Plumed Bird var. K, North 49 
Obv 'Plumed bird" porcupine. 

Rev Standard. 

Weight: l . 1 1 g. 

Shalficei parish, Isle of Wight, 8 May 2006. Found by 
John Parker. 

(PAS IOW2006-40-57: EMC 2006.0206) F.B./M.R.A. 



100. Series E, Plumed Bird var. K. bird )., North 49 
Obv. 'Plumed bird’ porcupine I. 

Rev. Standard. 

Weight: LI7g. 

Outwell, Norfolk. M/d find, October 2006. Found by 
Mr M. Carlile. 

(EMC 2006.0383) A.B.M./M.R.A. 

101. Series E, Plumed Bird var. L, North 49 
Obv. ‘Plumed bird’ porcupine. 

Rev. Standard. 

Weight: 1.17g. 

Telscombe, East Sussex. M/d find, 1980-90. Found by 
Bob Bird. 

(PAS SUSS-23681 1; EMC 2007.0102) 

J.R.B./B.E.E. 

102. Series E, var. Gl, North 45 
Obv. Porcupine. 

Rev. Standard. 

Weight: 1 .03 e,. 

Effingham, Surrey. M/d find, by 2004. Found by Mick 
Andrews. 

(PAS SUR-E767F1; EMC 2006.0096) 

D.W./M.R.A. 

103. Series E, var. Gl, North 45 
Obv. Porcupine. 

Rev. Standard. 

Weight: L16g. 

Ellingham, Harbridge and lbs ley, Hampshire. M/d 
find, by 11 October 2004. Found by Andrew Pike. 

(PAS HAMP-EFF9C0; EMC 2006.0134) 

J. Puls/M. R. A. 

104. Series E, var. Gl, North 45 
Obv. Porcupine. 

Rev. Standard. 

Weight: 1.1 9g. 

Sledmere, near. East Yorkshire. M/d find, by 2005. 
(EMC 2006.0259) A.A. 

105. Series E, var. G3, North 45 
Obv. Porcupine. 

Rev. Standard. 

Weight: 1.19g. 

Bawsey productive site, Norfolk. M/d find, 11 January 
2006. Found by Steve Brown. 

(Norfolk SMR 25962; EMC 2006.0297) 

A.B.M./M.R.A. 

106. Series E, var. G3, North 45 
Obv. Porcupine. 

Rev. Standard. 

Weight: 0.99 g (chipped). 

Foulsham, Norfolk. M/d find, 19 November 2006. 
Found by Andy Carter. 

(Norfolk SMR 41224; EMC 2006.0389) 

A.B.M./M.R.A. 

107. Series E, uncertain subtype, North 45 
Obv. Porcupine. 

Rev. Standard. 

Weight: 0.45 g (chipped). 

Bawsey productive site, Norfolk. M/d find, 2006, 
Found by Steve Brown. 

(Norfolk SMR 25962; EMC 2006.0291) 

A.B.M./M.R.A. 


108. Series E, Secondary Variety, North 45 
Obv. Porcupine. 

Rev. Standard. 

Weight: 1 .07 g. 

Raunds, Northamptonshire. M/d find, 1 January 2004. 
Found by Stephen Newby, 

(PAS LANCUM-CBCAD6; EMC 2006.0081) 

D.B./M.R.A. 

109. Series E, Secondary Variety, North 45 
Obv. Porcupine. 

Rev. TOTI1 in standard. 

Weight: 1 . 14 g. 

Firie, East Sussex. M/d find, by 2006. Found by Tony 
Head. 

(PAS SUSS-4483C2; EMC 2006.0097) T.C./M.R.A. 

1 10. Series E, Secondary Variety, North 45 
Ob v. Porcupine. 

Rev. TOTII in standard. 

Weight: ).05g. 

Owslebury, Hampshire. M/d find, 1 February 1998. 
Found by Oliver Emmans. 

(PAS HAM P-93 1400; EMC 2006.01 31) 

J.Puls/M.R.A. 

1 1 1. Series E, Secondary Variety. North 45 
Ob v. Porcupine. 

Rev. Standard. 

Weight not recorded. 

Stamford Bridge, East Yorkshire. M/d find, 1 February 
2005. Found by Karl Seddon. 

(PAS NCL-DB3717; EMC 2006.0145) P.W./M.R.A 

1 12. Series E, Secondary Variety, North 45 
Obv. Porcupine. 

Rev. Standard. 

Weight: 0.97 g. 

Quidenham, Norfolk. M/d find, by 2006. Found by Ed 
Crick. 

(Norfolk HER 31677; EMC 2006.0185) 

A.B.M./M.R.A. 

1 13. Series E, Secondary Variety, North 45 
Obv. Porcupine. 

Rev Standard. 

Weight: 1.1 5g. 

Fincham, Norfolk, M/d find, December 2005. Found 
by Mr C. Sproule. 

(EMC 2006.0192) A.B.M./M.R.A. 

1 14. Series E, Secondary Variety, North 45 
Obv. Porcupine. 

Rev Standard. 

Weight: 1.10g. 

Upwell, Norfolk. M/d find, by 2006. Found by Mr M, 
Brown. 

(EMC 2006.0230) A.B.M./M.R.A. 

115. Series E, Secondary Variety, North 45 
Obv. Porcupine 

Rev Standard. 

Weight: 0.70g. 

Stradsett, Norfolk. M/d find, June 2006. Found by Mr 
J. Coggies. 

(EMC 2006.0245) A.B.M./M.R.A. 

116. Series E, Secondary Variety, North 45 
Obv. Porcupine. 
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Rev. Standard. 

Weight: 0.88g. 

South Lincolnshire. M/d find, by 2006. 

(EMC 2006.0257) A. A. 

1 17. Series E, Secondary Variety, North 45 
Obv. Porcupine. 

Rev. Standard. 

Weight: 1.32g. Die axis 90°. 

Gringley-on-the-Hill, Nottinghamshire. M/d find, 2005. 
(EMC 2006.0258) R.A.A. 

1 18. Series E, Secondary Variety, North 45 
Obv. Porcupine. 

Rev. Standard. 

Weight: Lit g. 

South Lincolnshire. M/d find, by 2006. 

(EMC 2006.0260) A. A. 

1 19. Series E, Secondary Variety, North 45 
Obv. Porcupine. 

Rev. Standard 
Weight: 1.33 g. 

South Lincolnshire. M/d find, by 2006. 

(EMC 2006.0261) A. A. 

120. Series E, Secondary Variety, North 45 
Obv Porcupine. 

Rev, Standard. 

Weight: 0.55g (chipped). 

Bawsey productive site, Norfolk. M/d find, 2006. 
Found by Steve Brown. 

(Norfolk SMR 25962; EMC 2006.0296) 

A.B.M./M.R.A, 

121. Series E, Secondary Variety, North 45 
Obv. Porcupine. 

Rev. Standard. 

Weight not recorded. 

Driffield, near. East Yorkshire. M/d find, by 2006. 
(EMC 2006.0364) A.L./M.R.A. 

122. Series E, Secondary Variety, North 45 
Obv. Porcupine. 

Rev. TOTH in standard. 

Weight not recorded. 

Stillington, near. North Yorkshire. M/d find, 5 
November 2006, 

(EMC 2006,0368) I.H./M.R.A 

123. Series E, Secondary Variety, North 45 
Obv. Porcupine. 

Rev. TOTH in standard. 

Weight: 1.24g. 

Outwell, Norfolk. M/d find, October 2006. Found by 
Mr M. Carlile. 

(EMC 2006.0384) A.B.M./M.R.A. 

124. Series E, Secondary Variety, North 45 
Obv. Porcupine. 

Rev. Standard. 

Weight: 1 .04 g. 

Foulsham, Norfolk. M/d find, 13 November 2006. 
Found by Andy Carter. 

(Norfolk SMR 41224: EMC 2006.0388) 

A.B.M./M.R.A. 

125. Series E, Secondary Variety, North 45 
Obv. Porcupine. 


Rev. Standard. 

Weight: 0.92g. 

York, near. M/d find, 2005. 

(EMC 2007.0008) A. A. 

126. Series E, Secondary Variety, North 45 
Obv Porcupine. 

Rev. TOTH in standard. 

Weight: 0.82g. Die axis 180°. 

Grimston, Norfolk. M/d find, Autumn 2006. 

(EMC 2007.0009) A. A. 

127. Series E, Secondary Variety, North 45 
Obv. Porcupine. 

Rev. Standard. 

Weight: LI8g. 

Wet wane, near. East Yorkshire. M/d find, November 
2006. 

(EMC 2007,0010) A. A, 

128. Series E, Secondary Variety, North 45 
Obv. Porcupine. 

Rev. Standard. 

Weight: LlOg 

Brailes, Warwickshire. M/d find, April 2006. Found by 
Philip Akrill. 

(PAS WAW-B58F56; EMC 2007.0099) J.R.B./B.E.E. 

129. Series E. Secondary Variety, North 45 
Obv. Porcupine. 

Rev. TOTH in standard. 

Weight: l.07g. 

West Ashton, Wiltshire. M/d find, by September 2006. 
Found by Judith Jonik, 

(PAS WILT-D38FA1; EMC 2007.0104) 

IR.B./B.E.E. 

130. Series E, Porcupine/Stepped Cross (Type 53), 
North 150 

Obv. Porcupine. 

Rev. ‘Stepped’ cross. 

Weight: 1.1 g. 

Firle, East Sussex. M/d find, by November 2004. Found 
by Pip Rowe. 

(PAS SUSS-7S4832; EMC 2006.0099) L.W./M.R.A. 

131. Series E, runic /Ethilined (Type 105), North 155 
Obv. Porcupine 

Rev. /Ethilira’d (runic) 

Weight: 1 . 1 5 g. 

Keelby. Lincolnshire. M/d find, I January 2004. Found 
by Paul Campbell. 

(PAS LIN-3BD2C7; EMC 2006.0143) A.D./ M.R.A. 

132. Series E, SEDE type, North 47 
Obv. Porcupine 1. around cross pommee. 

Rev. $[E]DE and crosses pommee around centra! cross 
pommee. 

Weight: 0.97 g (cut fragment). 

Ipswich, near, Suffolk. M/d find, by 2006. 

(EMC 2006.0262) A. A. 

1 33. Series F (Metcalf b.i) (Type 24b), North 62 
Obv. Pseudo-inscription, diad. bust r. 

Rev. Pseudo-inscription, cross with four annulets. 
Weight: L04g. Die axis 0°. 

South Lincolnshire. M/d find, by 2003. 

(EMC 2006.0265) A. A. 
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134. Series F (Metcalf b.i)(Type 24b). North 62 
Obv. Pseudo-inscription, diad. bust r. 

Rev. Pseudo-inscription, cross with four annulets. 
Weight: 0.94 g. 

Great Bromley, Essex. M/d find, 30 September 2006. 
(EMC 2006.0335) C.M./M.R.A. 

135. Series F (Metcalf b.i) (Type 24b). North 62 
Obv. Pseudo-inscription, diad. bust r. 

Rev. Pseudo-inscription, cross with four annulets. 
Weight: l.05g. Die axis 180°. 

Maidstone, near, Kent, M/d find. 2004. 

(EMC 2007.0007) A. A. 

136. Series G (Type 3a), North 43 
Obv. Diad. bust r., cross before face. 

Re v. Standard with three crosses pommee and central 
annulet enclosing pellet. 

Weight: 0.9g. 

Sudbourne, Suffolk. M/d find, by 2006. Found by Alan 
Calver. 

(EMC 2006.0180) F.M./M.R.A. 

137. Series G (Type 3a), North 43 
Obv. Diad. bust r.. cross before face. 

Rev. Standard with three crosses pommee and central 
annulet enclosing pellet. 

Weight: 0.99g. 

Firle, East Sussex. M/d find, by 2006. Found by Stan 
Ellis. 

(PAS SUSS-2386E4; EMC 2007.0101) J.R.B./B.E.E. 

138. Scries X (Type 31), insular style. North 1 17 

Obv. Facing ‘Wodan’ head, two crosses pommee in field. 
Rev. Beast 1. with head turned back, biting tail. 

Weight: 0.75 g. 

Lashley Wood, Essex. M/d find, by 2006. 

(EMC 2006.0068) B.H./M.R.A. 

139. ‘Maastricht’ type 

Obv. Bust 1., cross before face. 

Rev. Interlaced qualrefoil. 

Weight: I.14g. 

Essex. M/d find, 2005. Found by Tony Carver. 

(EMC 2006.0270) M.R.A. 

140. Series GRMaastricht’ interlace imitation 
Obv. Diad. bust r., cross before face. 

Rev. Interlaced quat refoil. 

Weight: 0.84 g. 

Rudston, East Yorkshire. M/d find, by 2006. 

(EMC 2006.0269) A. A. 

141. Senes G/‘Maastricht' interlace imitation 
Ob r. Diad. bust r., cross before face. 

Rev. Interlaced qualrefoil. 

Weight: 1.16g. 

Lashley Wood, Essex. M/d find, by 2006. 

An apparently base copy of a Series G obverse and a 
‘Maastricht’ type reverse, possibly from Normandy (cf. 
Metcalf, Thryntsas and Sceattas , 265). 

(EMC 2006.0071) B.H./M.R.A. 

Pennies (‘Sceattas' ): Secondary 

142. Scries H (Type 48), North 102 

Obv. Celtic cross with rosette in each angle and in centre. 
Rev. Whorl of three wolf-worms. 


Weight: 0.85 g. 

Shalflect parish, Isle of Wight. M/d find, 1 May 2006. 
Found by Gavin Leng. 

(PAS IOW2006-40-4 1; EMC 2006.0201) F.B./M.R.A. 

143. Series H (Type 49; Metcalf lb), North 103 
Obv. Facing head surrounded by ten roundels. 

Rev. Bird r. with wing raised over back. 

Weight not recorded. 

Shalfieet parish. Isle of Wight. M/d find, 17 September 
2006. Found by Justin Cavnor. 

(PAS IOW2006-80-20; EMC 2006.0328) 

F.B./M.R.A. 

144. Series H (Type 49; Metcalf lb). North 103 
Obv. Facing head surrounded by ten roundels. 

Rev. Bird r. with wing raised over back. 

Weight: 0.92 g. 

West Ashton, Wiltshire. M/d find, by September 2006. 
Found by Judith Joivik, 

(PAS WILT-D3B061; EMC 2007.0103) J.R.B./B.E.E. 

145. Series H (Type 49), North 103 

Ob v. Facing head surrounded by nine roundels. 

Rev. Bird r. with wing raised over back. 

Weight: 1 ,05g. 

Shalfieet parish. Isle of Wight. M/d find, 1 May 2006. 
Found by Gavin Leng. 

Obverse as Metcalf 2a and reverse as Metcalf 4b, but 
with an extra roundel and four pellets between the legs 
of the bird. 

(PAS IOW2006-40^40; EMC 2006.0202) F.B./M.R.A. 

146. Series J (Type 37), North 135 

Obv. Two facing diad. heads, separated by cross on 
stand. 

Rev. Whorl of four birds, around cross pommee. 
Weight not recorded. 

Hardwick, Buckinghamshire. M/d find, 28 August 
2004. Found by Stuart Bushby. 

(PAS BUC-C8AB88; EMC 2006.0122) J.M./M.R.A. 

147. Series J (Type 37), North 135. plated imitation 
Obv. Two facing diad. heads, separated by cross oil 
stand. 

Rev. Whorl of four birds, around cross pommee. 
Weight: 0.61 g. 

Marston Moretaine parish. Bedfordshire. M/d find, 
c.2001-2. Found by Chris Goulding. 

(EMC 2006.01 73) M.R.A. 

148. Series J (Type 85), North 128 
Obv. Diad. bust r. 

Rev. Bird on cross between two annulets. 

Weight: 0.92g. 

Alciston, East Sussex. M/d find, <-.28 August 2005. 
Found by Richard Lyon. 

(PAS SUSS-D9A2A7; EMC 2006.0101) 

L.W./M.R.A. 

149. Series J (Type 85), North 128 
Obv. Diad. bust r. 

Rev. Bird on cross between two annulets. 

Weight: 1 .09 g. 

Stockland Bristol, Somerset. M/d find, 1 January 2003. 
Found by Colin Ta ri ant. 

(PAS SOMDOR-OOC276: EMC 2006.0149) 

C.T./M.R.A. 
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150. Series J (Type 85), North 128 
Obv. Diad. bust r. 

Rev. Bird on cross between two annulets. 

Weight: 0.93 g. Die axis 0*. 

York, near. M/d find, 2005. 

(EMC 2007.0012) A, A. 

151. Series J (Type 85), imitation (Rigold BIIlc), North 
128 

Obv. Diad. bust r. 

Rev. Bird on cross between two annulets. 

Weight: 0.83g. 

West Clandon, Surrey. M/d find, by 2005. Found by 
Chris Lacey. 

For this imitative variety, see Metcalf, Thrymsas and 
Scent tas, I, 161-2, and III, no. 305. 

(PAS SUR-A99CCL; EMC 2006.0095) D.W./M.A.S.B. 

152. Series K (Type 20), North 74 

Obv. Bust r. with knotted diadem, holding chalice 
before face. 

Rev. Standing figure in segment of a circle, holding 
cross and bird. 

Weight: 0.84g. Die axis 180°. 

Ware, near, Hertfordshire. M/d find, 2006. 

(EMC 2007.0014) A. A. 

1 53. Series K (Type 32a), North 90 

Obv Bust r. with knotted diadem, holding cross before 
face. 

Rev. Wo If- serpent curled clockwise. 

Weight: 1 .04 g. Die axis 90°. 

South Lincolnshire. M/d find, by 2003. 

(EMC 2006,0273) A. A, 

154. Series K (Type 32a). Nortli 90 

Obv. Bust r. with knotted diadem, holding cross before 
face. 

Rev. Wolf-serpent curled clockwise. 

Weight: 1 . 1 g. Die axis 0°. 

Dartmouth, Kent. M/d find, by 2005. 

(EMC 2006.0274) A. A. 

155. Series K (Type 32a). North 90 

Obv. Bust r, with knotted diadem, holding cross before 
face. 

Rev. Wolf-serpent curled clockwise. 

Weight: l.2g. 

Newark, Nottinghamshire. M/d find, 13 October 2006. 
Found by Richard Northey. 

(EMC 2006,0352) M.R.A. 

1 56. Series K (Type 33), North 93 
Obv. Diad. bust r., cross before face. 

Iter. Wolf’s head r. 

Weight: 1.05g. 

Quidenham. Norfolk. M/d find, by 2006. Found by 
Mr B. Love. 

(Norfolk SMR 24050: EMC 2006.031 1) 

A.B.M./M.R.A. 

157. Series K. (Type 33), North 94, plated imitation 
Obv. Diad. bust r., cross before face. 

Rev. Wolfs head I. 

Weight: 1 .05 g. 

Shalfleet parish. Isle of Wight. M/d find. 12 March 
2006. Found by Jim Lazell. 

(EMC 2006.0176) M.R.A. 


1 58. Series K (Type 42) (Metcalf b), North 1 00 
Obv Bust r. with knotted diadem, bird before face. 

Rev. Hound ]., tail curved over back, looking back at 
berried vine. 

Weight: 0,88 g. Die axis 0°. 

Ware, near, Hertfordshire. M/d find, 2006. 

(EMC 2007.0013) A. A. 

159. Series K? (mule of types 12 and 32a) 

Obv. Standing figure in segment of a circle, holding two 
crosses. 

Rev. Wolf- serpent curled clockwise. 

Weight: 0.93g. Die axis 90°. 

Dartmouth, Kent. M/d find, by 2005. 

(EMC 2006.0275) A, A. 

160. Series K/N related Eclectic Group 

Obv Standing figure 1., holding cross and with branch 
behind. 

Rev Quadruped with head turned back and feet tucked 
in, tailed curved over back. 

Weight: 1.02g. Die axis 320°. 

Quidenham, Norfolk. M/d find, 2005. Found by Ed 
Crick. 

This is a lateral reversal of Metcalf, Thrymsas and 
Scectttas, no. 383. 

(Norfolk HER 35409; EMC 2006.0184) 

A.B.M./M.A.S.B. 

161. Wolf-worm with Standard Group (Series KJR 
‘Mules’) 

Obv. Wolf-serpent curled anti-clock wise. 

Rev. Standard. 

Weight: l.06g. 

Wei bourne, near, Norfolk. M/d find, 2005. 

(EMC 2006,0271) A. A. 

162. Wolf- worm with Standard Group (Series K/R 
’Mules’) 

Obv. Wolf- serpent curled clockwise. 

Rev. Standard. 

Weight: 0.94g. 

Norwich, near, Norfolk. M/d find, by 2006. 

(EMC 2007.0029) A. A. 

163. Series L (Type 16), North 70 

Obv. Diad. bust r., vme scroll before face. 

Rev . Standing figure holding two crosses. 

Weight: l.OOg. Die axis 90°. 

Corby. Northamptonshire. M/d find, by 2006. 

(EMC 2007.00)5) ' A. A. 

164. Series L (Type 18), North 72 
Obv Diad. bust r., cross before face. 

Rev. Standing figure in segment of 
cross and bird. 

Weight: l.l5g. 

Cambridge, near, Cambridgeshire, 

2005. 

(EMC 2006.0272) 

165. Series L (Type 18), North 72 
Obv Diad. bust 1.. cross before face. 

Rev. Standing figure in segment of 
cross and bird. 

Weight: 0.8 1 g. Die axis 180°. 

Aylsham, near, Norfolk. M/d find, by 2006. 

(EMC 2007.0016) ' A. A 


a circle, holding 

M/d find, by 
A. A. 

a circle, holding 
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166. Series L (Type 1?). North 73 
Obv. Diad. bust I.. cross before face. 

Rev Standing figure in segment of a circle, holding bird 
and cross. 

Weight: 0.98 g. Die axis 180°. 

Aylsham, near, Norfolk. M/d find, by 2006. 

(EMC 2007.0017) A. A. 

167. 'Hen’ type 
Obv. ’Hen’ r. in vine. 

Rev. Bird r., looking back, pecking berries. 

Weight: 0.88 g. Die axis 90°. 

North Essex. M/d find, 2006. 

(EMC 2007.0028) A.A. 

1 68. Series N (Type 4 lb/a), North 98 

Obv. Two standing figures holding three crosses. 

Rev. Monster 1. with headed turned back. 

Weight: 0.94g. 

Oulwell, Norfolk. M/d find, October 2006. Found by 
Mr M. Carlile. 

(EMC 2006.0382) A.B.M./M.R.A. 

169. Series N (Type 41 b/a). North 99, imitation 
Obv. Two standing figures holding three(?) crosses. 

Rev. Monster r. with headed turned back. 

Weight: 1.05 g. Die axis 270°. 

Fulford. near. York. M/d find, by 2006. 

For similar stylised treatment of the two figures on 
the obverse, see Metcalf. Tltrymsas and Scealias, no. 
430 (Series N/X Eclectic Group, type 30B). 

(EMC 2006.0282) A.A./M.A.S.B. 

170. Series N/X Eclectic Group (Type 30b/8 mule) 

Obv. 'Wodatv head facing. 

Rev. Standard. 

Weight: 0.98 g. 

Firle, East Sussex. M/d find. 22 August 2004. Found by 
Mike Holland. 

(PAS SUSS-798644; EMC 2006.0153) L.W./M.R.A. 

171. Series N/X Eclectic Group (Type 8 1 ) 

Obv ‘Wodan’ head facing. 

Rev. Cross ponimee composed of four annulets. 
Weight: 1.19 g. 

South Lincolnshire productive site, Lincolnshire. M/d 
find, 2006. Found by Mr D. Willson, 

(EMC 2006.0331) A.A. 

172. Saltire Standard Group (Type 70) 

Obv Standard. 

Rev Standard. 

Weight not recorded. 

King’s Lynn, near, Norfolk. M/d find, by 2006. 

(EMC 2006.0281) A.A. 

173. Series O (Type 38), North 95 

Obv Bust r. within pellet and cable borders. 

Rev Bird r., pecking berries in vine, within serpent- 
headed torque. 

Weight: 0.93 g. 

London (River Thames). M/d find, 2005. 

(EMC 2006.0278) A.A. 

1 74. Series O (Type 38), North 95 

Obv. Bust r. within pellet and cable borders. 

Rev Bird r. pecking berries in vine, within serpent- 
headed torque. 

Weight: 1.2 g. 


Newark, Nottinghamshire. M/d find, 14 October 2006. 
Found by Richard Northey. 

(EMC 2006.0353) M.R.A. 

175. Series O (Type 40), North 1 13 

Obv. Standing figure holding two crosses. 

Rev. Monster I., looking back. 

Weight: !.05g. Die axis 270°. 

Boynton, East Yorkshire. M/d find. April 2006. 

(EMC 2006.0280) A.A. 

176. Series O (Type 40), North 1 13 

Obv. Standing figure holding two crosses. 

Rev Monster 1., looking back. 

Weight: 0.95g. 

Clothall. Hertfordshire. M/d find. August 2006. Found 
by Don Varty. 

(PAS BH-F6A6F2; EMC 2007.0098) J.R.B./B.E.E. 

1 77. Series O (Type 40), North 1 13 

Obv Standing figure with two long crosses. 

Rev. Monster l„ looking back. 

Weight: 0.93 g 

Chiseldon, Wiltshire. M/d find, by August 2006. Found 
by R. Stone. 

(PAS WILT-A74EA1: EMC 2007.0105) J.R.B./B.E.E. 

178. Series QIx (Type 56) 

Obv. Monster r., looking back. 

Rev Standard. 

Weight: 1 .02 g. 

Boynton. East Yorkshire. M/d find, April 2006. 

(EMC 2006.0279) A.A. 

179. Series Q1I var. 

Obv Quadruped I., with tail curled over back, pellets in 
field. 

Rev. Bird, head I., legs and wings apart, pellets in field. 
Weight: 0.78g. 

Lashley Wood, Essex. M/d find, by 2006. 

This is new variety of reverse showing a bird 
spread-eagled in the classical manner, with out- 
stretched wings and legs, and its tail vertically below. 
The style is related to that of QHc and d (the so-called 
’sea gull’ style). There is more variety in designs than 
Metcalf’s classification of QII allows, including birds 
pecking serpents. One of these in the Fitzwilliam 
Museum (ex De Wit) has a similar obverse to the present 
coin. 

(EMC 2006.0059) B.H./M.A.S.B. 

180. Series QlVe 

Obv Quadruped I., pellets in field. 

Rev. Quadruped 1., pellets in field. 

Weight: 0.78g. 

Bealings, Suffolk. M/d find, by 2006. 

(EMC 2006.0008) B.H./M.R.A. 

181. Series R/Type 70 
Obv. Standard. 

Rev. Saltire-standard, 

Weight not recorded. 

Bawsey, near, Norfolk. M/d find, by 2006. 

(EMC 2007.0031) A.A 

182. Series S (Type 47). North 121 
Obv. Female centaur. 

Rev Whorl of four wolf-worms. 

Weight not recorded. 
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Dry Doddington, near, Lincolnshire. M/d find, by 2005. 
(EMC 2006.0286) A.A. 

183. Series S (Type 47), North 121 
Ohv. Female centaur. 

Rev. Whorl of lour wo If- worms. 

Weight: 0.92 g. 

Tilbury. Thurrock. M/d find, by 2006. 

(EMC 2006.0325) B.H./M.R.A. 

184. Series S (Type 47), North 121 
Obv. Female centaur. 

Rev. Whorl of four wolf-worms. 

Weight: 0.80g. 

Firle, East Sussex. M/d find, by 2006. Found by Stan 
Ellis. 

(PAS SUSS-239BD2; EMC 2007.0100) J.R.B./B.E.E. 

185. Series U (Type 23b), North 85 

Obv. Standing figure in segment of a circle, head r., 
holding two crosses. 

Rev. Bird- in- vine r. 

Weight not recorded. 

Maidstone, near, Kent. M/d find, October 2005. Found 
by Robert Parkes. 

(EMC 2006.0066) M.R.A. 

186. Series U (Type 23d) (imitation?) 

Obv. Standing figure, head r„ holding two crosses. 

Rev. Bird-in-vine r. 

Weight: 0.37 g. 

Norwich, near, Norfolk. M/d find, by 2006. 

(EMC 2007.0020) A.A. 

187. Series V (Type 7), North 120 
Obv. She-wolf and twins. 

Rev. Bird pecking at berries. 

Weight not recorded. 

Maidstone, near. Kent, M/d find 
Found by Robert Parkes. 

(EMC 2006.0112) 

188. Series V (Type 7), North 120 
Obv. She-wolf and twins. 

Rev. Bird pecking at berries. 

Weight: 0.9g. 

Caine, near, Wiltshire. M/d find. 2005. Found by 
Darren Jones. 

(EMC 2006.0386) M.R.A. 

189. Series X (Type 31), insular style. North 1 16 
Obv. Facing ‘Wodan' head, three annulets in field. 

Rev. Beast r. with head turned back, biting tail. 

Weight: 1.09g. Die axis 135°. 

South Lincolnshire. M/d find, by 2003. 

(EMC 2006.0289) A.A. 

190. Animal Mask Eclectic Group 
Obv ‘Animal mask’. 

Rev. Bird r.. cross in front. 

Weight: 0.93 g. 

Ware. near. Hertfordshire. M/d find, 2006. 

Cf. finds from Horton Kirby and Cherilon (Metcalf, 
flivvmsas ami Sceaitas , p. 448). 

(EMC 2007.0027) A.A. 

191. Celtic Cross with Rosettes Group. Type 58 
Obv Porcupine with cross pom me e in centre. 

Rev Celtic cross with rosettes in tingles. 


Weight: l . 14 g. 

Shoreham, near, West Sussex. M/d find, c.2000. 

(EMC 2006.0252) A.A. 

192. Celtic Cross with Rosettes Group, Type 58 
Ohv Porcupine with cross pommee in centre. 

Rev. Celtic cross with rosettes in angles. 

Weight not recorded. 

Maidstone, near, Kent. M/d find, 12 August 2006. 
Found by Robert Parkes. 

Same obv. die as no. 1 93. 

(EMC 2006.0304) M.R.A. 

193. Celtic Cross with Rosettes Group, Type 58 
Obv Porcupine with cross pommee in centre. 

Rev. Celtic cross with rosettes in angles. 

Weight: 1.1 7g. 

Ely, near, Cambridgeshire. M/d find, November 2006. 
Same obv die as no. 192. 

(EMC 2006.0376) G.G./M.R.A. 

1 94. Celtic Cross with Rosettes Group, Type 93 
Obv Celtic cross with rosettes in angles. 

Rev Bird r. 

Weight: 0.84 g. 

Alton. Hampshire. M/d find, January 2006. 

(EMC 2006.0267) A.A. 

195. Rosettes on Obverse Group, Type 68, variety 2 
obverse; Series L (type 15b or 16) related reverse 

Ob v. Diad. bust r, rosettes in field. 

Rev Standing figure holding two crosses. 

Weight: 0.90g. Die axis 90°. 

East Yorkshire. M/d find, 2006. 

(EMC 2007.0032) A.A. 

196. Saroaldo Group (Type 1 1), North 51 

Obv Hcl meted bust r.. cross and annulet in field. 

Rev. Pseudo-inscription, saltire-standard. 

Weight; l.3g. 

Honeybourne. Worcestershire. M/d find. August - 
October 2005. Found by Neil Barlow. 

(PAS WAW-I922C3: EMC 2006.0102) A.B./M.R.A. 

1 97. Saroaldo Group (Type 1 J ), North 5 1 

Obv Helmeled bust r.. cross and annulet in field. 

Rev Pseudo-inscription, saltire-standard. 

Weight: 1.1 3g. 

South Lincolnshire. M/d find, by 2003. 

(EMC 2006.0263) A.A. 

198. Saroaldo Group (Type 3b or 1 1), North 44 or 51 
Obv Helmeled bust r., cross and annulet in field. 

Rev. Pseudo-inscription, saltire-standard. 

Weight: 0.92 g. 

Braiseworlh, Suffolk. M/d find, by 2006. Found by Paul 
Kemp. 

(EMC 2006.0211) F.M./M.R.A. 

199. Victory Group (Type 22), North 75 
Ohv Standing figure of Victory r 

Rev. Standing figure holding two crosses. 

Weight: 1 02g. 

Lashley Green, Essex. M/d find, by 2006. 

(EMC 2006.0! 10) B.H./M.R.A 

200. ‘Fledgling’ type 
Obv ‘Fledgling' r. 

Rev Wolfs head r. 


, February 2006. 

M.R.A. 
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Weight: 1.1 9g. 

East Yorkshire. M/d find. 2004-5. 

Abramson, Sccattas, p. 56, Series I, style a (1100), 
this coin. 

(EMC 2006.0268) A.A. 

201. Series G derivative 

Obv. Diad. bust r., cross before face 
i!ev. Cross in arc with curved ends. 

Weight: 0.79g. 

Fincham, Norfolk. M/d find, by 2006. Found by Mr M. 
Carlile. 

Series G obverse with a reverse copied from a 
Merovingian denier of an unidentified mint (Belfort 
5723, and cf. Belfort 5724, 5726-30). 

(Norfolk HER 40291; EMC 2006.0195) A.A./M.R.A. 

202. Series G/Type 70 mule? 

Obv. Standard with four saltires pommee. 

Rev Standard with central cross pommee in circle. 
Weight: 1.33g. 

Kirmington, North Lincolnshire. M/d find. Spring 
2006. 

(EMC 2006.0264) A.A. 

203. Aldfrith of Northumbria (685-704), North 176, 

York 

Obv. +AL3FRI3US (S reversed) 

Rev. Triple -tailed quadruped 1. 

Weight: 0.76g. Die axisO*. 

Thirkleby, North Yorkshire. M/d find, by 2006. 

From the same dies as Coin Register 2006, no. 151. 
(EMC 2006.0002) D.A.D./M.R.A. 

204. Aldfrith of Northumbria (685-704), North 176, 
York 

Obv. +AL3FR13US (S on its side) 

Rev. Triple-tailed quadruped 1. 

Weight not recorded. 

Driffield, near, Yorkshire, East Riding. Excavation find, 
29 January 2006. 

(EMC 2006.01 19) K.C./M.R.A. 

205. Aldfrith of Northumbria (685-704), North 176, 
York 

Obv. +AL3FR13US (S reversed) 

Rev Triple-tailed quadruped l. 

Weight: 1.02g. 

North Ferriby, East Yorkshire. M/d find, late 1970s. 

Found on the Humber foreshore at North Ferriby. 
From the same obverse die as a coin found at 
Braddenham in Norfolk, see BNJ Coin Register 1995, 
no. 112. 

(EMC 2006.0223) W.M. 

206. Eadberht of Northumbria (737-58), North 177, 
York 

Obv EA3BERhTVS 
Rev Quadruped r. 

Weight: 0.76 g. Die axis 120°. 

Wetwang, East Yorkshire. M/d find, by 2005. 

(EMC 2006.0229) S.A./M.R.A. 

207. Eadberht of Northumbria (737-58). North 177, 
York 

Obv EA3BERHTVS 
Rev. Quadruped r. 

Weight not recorded. 


Driffield, near. East Yorkshire. M/d find, by 2006. 
(EMC 2006.0363) A.L./M.R.A. 

208. Eadberht of Northumbria (737-58), North 177. 
York 

Obv. EASBERhTVS 
Rev. Quadruped r. 

Weight: 1.10g. Die axis 180°. 

York, near. M/d find, 2005. 

(EMC 2007.0021) A.A. 

209. Eadberht of Northumbria (737-58), North 177, 
York 

Obv. EOTBERHTVS 
Rev. Quadruped r. 

Weight: 1 . 11 g. Die axis 270°. 

York, near. M/d find, 2005. 

(EMC 2007.0023) A.A. 

210. Eadberht of Northumbria (737-58), North 178. 
York 

Obv EOTBEREhTVS 
Rev. Quadruped 1. 

Weight: 1 . 1 9 g. Die axis 270°. 

York, near. M/d find, 2005. 

(EMC 2007.0022) A.A. 

211. Beonna of East Anglia (749-C.760), North 430, Efe 
Obv. •WfcOiina rEX (partly runic) 

Rev. +EFE 
Weight: 1.07g. 

Wordwell, Suffolk. M/d find, 2006. Found by Peter 
Hewett. 

(PAS SF-298063; EMC 2006.0242) F.M./M.R.A. 

2(2. Beonna of East Anglia (749-O.760), North 430/2, 
Wilred 

Obv +ben+na rx (runic, the last character being r.x lig- 
ated). 

Rev. +i vil+red (runic) 

Weight: 0.94g. 

Eye, Suffolk. M/d find, 2006. Found by Julian 
Banthorp. 

(PAS SF-7D2767; EMC 2006.0332) F.M./M.R.A. 

213. Albred of Northumbria (765-74). North 179. 
York 

Obv. ALCH / RED (A and L inverted). 

Rev. Quadruped r., cross below. 

Weight: 0.78 g (chipped). Die axis 90°. 

Thwing, East Yorkshire. M/d find, by 2006. 

(EMC 2007.0024) A.A. 

214. Alhred of Northumbria (765-74), North 179. 
York 

Obv. ALCH / RED (A and L inverted). 

Rev. Quadruped r., cross below. 

Weight: 1 .11 g. Die axis 270°. 

York, near. M/d find, 2005. 

(EMC 2007.0025) A.A. 

215. /Ethelred 1 of Northumbria. 2nd reign (790-96). 
North 185, York, Ceolbald 

Obv. +AEDILRED 
Rev. +CEOLBAED 
Weight: 1.3g. 

Carthorpe, North Yorkshire. M/d find. Found by Ian 
Barton. 

(PAS NCL-2C5636; EMC 2007.0106) J.R.B./B.E.E. 
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216. /Ethel reel I of Northumbria, 2nd reign (790-96), 
North 185/1, York, Cuth heard 

Obv. +AED1LRED R 

Rev. +CVDHEARD 

Weight: 1.1 Ig. Die axis 120°. 

Torksey, Lincolnshire. M/d find, 2006. Found by Tim 
Pearson. 

(EMC 2006.0324) M.R.A. 

217. /Ethelred I of Northumbria, 2nd reign (790-96), 
North 185/1, York, Tidwulf 

Obv. +AEDIR1ED R 
Rev. +T1DW1.F 
Weight not recorded. 

Raskelf, North Yorkshire. M/d find. 2006. 

The reverse of this coin seems to have been 
attached to another coin, leaving an area of dark 
patination. 

(EMC 2006.0322) A.L./M.R.A. 

218. Eanbald I archbishop of York (780-96) with 
Art belied I of Northumbria, North 185/1. York 

Obv. +EANBALD (N and B reversed) 

Rev. +EDILRED 
Weight not recorded. 

Raskelf, North Yorkshire. M/d find, 2006. 

(EMC 2006.0323) A.L./M.R.A. 

219. Eanbald 1 archbishop of York (780-96) with 
dEthelred I of Northumbria, North 185/1. York 

Obv. +EANBALD (retrograde) 

Rev. +AED1LRED 
Weight: 1.05g. Die axis 180°. 

Wetwang, near. East Yorkshire. M/d find, November 
2006. 

(EMC 2007.0026) A. A. 

220. Eanbald II archbishop of York (796-837), North 
194, York, Eadwulf 

Obv +EANBALD AREP (N and B ligated) 

Rev. +EADVVLF 
Weight not recorded. 

Bolton, East Yorkshire. M/d find, February 2006. 
Found by Tony Laverack. 

(EMC 2006.0318) M.R.A. 

Sixths 

221. Eanred of Northumbria (c. 8 10-40), North 186. 
York, Eadwine 

Obv. EANRED REX 

Rev +EARVIN1 (V with cross bar). 

Weight: 0.97g. 

Staxton, North Yorkshire. M/d find, October 2006. 
Found by Ian Heavisides. 

The reverse inscription seems to be a blundered version 
of EADVINI. 

(EMC 2006.0349) M.R.A. 

222. Eanred of Northumbria (c.S10-40), North 186, 
York. Eardwulf 

Obv +EANRED RE 
Rev +EODWLF 
Weight: 0.93g. 

Sancton Hill, North Yorkshire. M/d find, 14 May 2006. 
Found by Ian Heavisides. 

(EMC 2006.0214) M.R.A. 


223. Eanred of Northumbria (r.810-40), North 186, 
York, Wu I (heard or Heardwulf 

Obv EANRED REX 

Rev. +VLFHEARD (V inverted). 

Weight: 0.90g. 

Haylon, East Yorkshire. M/d find, mid 1980s. 

(EMC 2006.0240) B.H./ M.R.A. 

224. /Ethel red II of Northumbria, 1st reign (c 840—14), 
North 188, York, Brother 

Obv -EE DEL RED RE. 

Rev. +BRODER 
Weight not recorded. 

Scawby, North Lincolnshire. M/d find, by August 2004. 
Found by John Lockwood. 

(PAS NLM-BB0B66; EMC 2006.0147) M.R.A. 

225. /Ethel red II of Northumbria, 1st reign (c 840— 14). 
North 188, York, Eanrad 

Obv. +E-DELRED RE 

Rev +EANRED (triple colon between N and R) 

Weight not recorded. 

Hayton, East Yorkshire. M/d find, August 2006. Found 
by Tony Laverack. 

(EMC 2006.0319) M.R.A. 

226. AElhelred II of Northumbria, 1st reign (c. 840—14), 
North 188. York, Leofthegn 

Obv +EDELRED REX 

Rev. -FLEOFDEGN (N reversed) 

Weight: ).2g. 

Carthorpe, North Yorkshire. M/d find. Found by Ian 
Barton. 

(PAS NCL-2C06B5; EMC 2007.0107) J.R.B./B.E.E. 

227. /Ethel red II of Northumbria, 1st reign (c. 840—44). 
North 188. York. Monne 

Obv +ED1LRED V 

Rev. +MONNE:, (retrograde) 

Weight not recorded. 

Carthorpe, North Yorkshire. M/d find, 1 February 
2005. Found by Karl Seddon. 

(PAS NCL-DBA0E5; EMC 2006.0146) P.W./M.R.A. 

228. /Ethel red II of Northumbria, 1st reign (c. 840— 44), 
North 188. York. Monne 

Obv +ED1LRED X 
Rev. + MONNE 
Weight: 0.7g. 

York. M/d find, by 22 December 2005. Found by Colin 
Poppelwell. 

(PAS YORYM-1D1 AA1; EMC 2007.01 12) 

J.R.B./B.E.E. 

229. /Elhelred II of Northumbria, 2nd reign 

(c 844— 48), North 190. York, Eardwulf 

Obv. +E'DILRED REX 
Rev. +EARDVVLF 
Weight: 0.92g (chipped). 

Rythcr. North Yorkshire. M/d find, c I September 2003. 
Found by Mr S. Pickles. 

(PAS NLM-35DI56, NLM 09596: EMC 2006.0088) 

M.R.A. 

230. /Ethel red II of Northumbria. 2nd reign 

(c. $44-48). North 190, York. Eardwulf 

Obv. +EDILRED (retrograde) 

Rev +EARDVVl| ] (retrograde) 
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Weight not recorded. 

Bolton, East Yorkshire. M/d find, February 2006. 
Fouud by Tony Lave rack. 

(EMC 2006.0317) M.R.A. 

231. /Ethelred 11 of Northumbria, 2nd reign 
(c. 844-48), North 190. York, Eamvulf or Eardwulf 
Obv. ( ]DE[LR?]( ]X 

Rev. +(E?)[ ]LV[ ) 

Weight not recorded. 

Garton-on-the- Wolds, East Yorkshire. M/d find, 
August 2006. Found by Tony Laverack. 

(EMC 2006.0316) M.R.A. 

232. Osberht of Northumbria (c. 848-867), North 191, 
York, uncertain moneyer. 

Obv. +OSBEREHECX 

Rev. +HVNA1E (retrograde, unbarred A) 

Weight: 1 ,0g. Die axis 0°. 

Dunnington, North Yorkshire. M/d find, by February 
2006. 

(PAS YORYM-1439A5; EMC 2007.0108) 

S.H./J.R.B./B.E.E./M.R.A. 

233. Wulfhere archbishop of York (854-900), North 
197. York. Wulfred 

Obv. WLFHERE AREP 

Rev. +VVLFRED (R retrograde) 

Weight: 1.14g. 

Ryther, North Yorkshire. M/d find, c. 1 March 1999. 
Found by Mr S Pickles. 

(PAS NLM-3683B2, NLM09595; EMC 2006.0089) 

L.S./M.R.A. 

234. Irregular issue, mid-9th century, copying Eanred 
of Northumbria, moneyer Monne 

Obv +ERDERN 

Rev +[MO?]NNE (E reversed) 

Weight not recorded. 

Stamford Bridge. East Yorkshire. M/d find, 30 July 
2006. Found by Michael Smith. 

(EMC 2006.0305) M.R.A. 

235. Irregular issue, mid-9th century, copying .‘Ethelred 
II of Northumbria, moneyer Erwin ne 

Obv. EDRE[ ](L?JEX (retrograde) 

Rev +E[ )VINl (retrograde) 

Weight not recorded. 

Bolton, East Yorkshire. M/d find, February 2006. 
Found by Tony Laverack. 

(EMC 2006.0321) M.R.A. 

236. Irregular issue, mid-9th century, copying /Ethelred 
II of Northumbria 

Obv. +EDILRED RE 

Rev. +[D?]ED[E or F, retrograde]D[E or F, retrograde]V 
Weight not recorded. 

Hayton, East Yorkshire. M/d find, August 2006. Found 
by Tony Laverack. 

(EMC 2006.0320) M.R.A. 

237. Irregular issue, mid-9th century 
Obv +EN[RI1?]D (retrograde) 

Rev -FNE[RI?]ED (retrograde) 

Weight: l.OOg. 

Freckenham, Suffolk. M/d find, 2006. Found by Mick 
King. 

(EMC 2006.0371) M.R.A. 


Later Anglo-Saxon 

238. Offa of Mercia (757-96), Light Coinage, Chick 
9IBa, Blunt -, Canterbury, Babba 

Obv O / F / F / A around R 
Rev B: / A / B / A 
Weight not recorded. 

D roxford, Hampshire. M/d find. 2006. 

A type previously unrecorded. Chick types 132 and 
1 33 have the king's name arranged round a Celtic cross, 
but the slashed R in the middle of the cross is a new fea- 
ture, and associates this coin with others of the 
Canterbury nioneyers Eoba and Babba that belong to 
the phase of transition from the OFRM royal style to 
the full OFFA and OFFA REX found on the bulk of the 
light coinage. Chick 110 and 111 have the titles OFFA 
RM and OFFA R (with the slashed leg of R for 'rex', as 
on coins of Pippin III and Charlemagne). This coin 
was struck from the same reverse die as Chick 91a and 
b. and all share a similar design to the unique and frag- 
mentary reverse of Chick 91 Aa: the only coin of Babba 
to use the abbreviated OFRM royal title on the obverse. 
(EMC 2006.0348) A.H./R.N. 

239. Ofla of Mercia (757-96). Light Coinage. Chick 
130, Blunt 73, North 277, Canterbury, Pehtwald 

Obv OFFA REX in the angles of a long cross botonnee 
on a small saltire of lobes. 

Rev. PEHTVAL3 (HT ligated) in the angles of a Celtic 
cross with a long cross fleury on limbs and a small cross 
saltire in the centre. 

Hythe, Kent. M/d find, by 9 February 2006. Found by 
Graham Col lard. 

Weight not recorded (chipped). Die axis 90° . 

(PAS KENT-989274; EMC 2007.01 14) J.R.B./B.E.E. 

240. Offa of Mercia (757-96), Light Coinage, Chick 
39h, Blunt 41/40, North 283/282, London, (E)alhmund 
Obv. O F A R in angles of a cross fleury with a lozenge 
centre. 

Rev ALH MUN in two lines divided by a line of pellets 
with fleury ends; a Latin cross above and a D below. 
Weight: 1 .24 g (chipped). Die axis 180°. 

Chirton, Wiltshire. M/d find, by April 2006. Found by 
Richard Miller. 

(PAS WILT-31 AI83; EMC 2007.01 13) J.R.B./B.E.E. 

241. Offa of Mercia (757-96). Light Coinage. Chick 
237c. Blunt 72. North 289, Canterbury, Osmod 

Obv +OFFA REX ME 
Rev. OS / M / O / D 

Weight not recorded (broken into two pieces; found in 
1992 and 2004). 

Alcham, Shropshire. M/d find. 1992 and 2004. 

(EMC 2006.0061) D.D./M.R.A. 

242. Offa of Mercia (757-96). Light Coinage, Chick 
37Aa, Blunt London, Ealhmund 

Obv +OFFA REX+ 

Rev. +EALMVN3 around tail-swallowing serpent 
encircling cross. 

Weight: 1.01 g (chipped). 

North Essex. M/d find, by 2006. 

A new pictorial reverse type, struck by the prolific 
London moneyer Ealhmund. This is one of several 
reverse types in Offa s coinage to feature one or more coil- 
ing serpents, but no exact parallel to this arrangement 
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is known. The style of die-cutting on both the obverse 
and reverse is similar to that on some of Ealhmund’s 
other issues (particularly Chick 48/Blunt 44). 

(EMC 2006.0307) B.H./M.R.A. 

243. OfTa of Mercia (757-96), Light Coinage, Chick 
20j, Blunt 31, North 310, London, Dud 

Obv. +OFFA REX+ 

Rev. + / 3 / V / D 
Weight: 0.91 g. 

Horsley Cross, Essex. M/d find, 22 March 2006. 

(EMC 2006.0181) C.M./M.R.A. 

244. OlTa of Mercia (757-96), Light Coinage, Chick 
183Aa, Blunt 1 13 var., North 336 var., East Anglian 
mint, Wihtred 

Obv OF / FA / RE / X+ 

Rev +P / [H / UR / E9 
Weight: L2g. 

Newark, Nottinghamshire. M/d find, 16 October 2006. 
Found by Richard Northey. 

A new variant of Chick 183/Blunt 113; this coin 
differs from other coins of the type in having a cross 
with curved angles on the obverse, and simplified 
ornamentation inside the reverse lozenge. 

(EMC 2006.0354) R.N. 

245. OfTa of Mercia (757-96), Light Coinage, Chick 
178b, Blunt -, East Anglian mint, Wihtred 

Obv. +OFFA+REX+ 

Rev +P / IH / TR / E3 

Weight: ).19g (chipped and bent). 

Harwich, Essex. M/d find, by 2006. Found by Alan 
Edgar. 

(PAS ESS-62EF03; EMC 2006.0121) R.N. 

246. Offa of Mercia (757-96), Light Coinage, Chick 
l77Aa, Blunt -, East Anglian mint. Wihtred? 

Obv. ( ]F[ ] 

Rev. ( ]RE3 

Weight: 0.26g (fragment). 

Bawsey productive site, Norfolk. M/d find, 2006. 
Found by Steve Brown. 

A new type tentatively ascribed to the moneyer 
Wihtred. The obverse legend was probably either OFFA 
or OFRM, associating this coin with the earlier phase of 
Offa's light coinage. 

(Norfolk SMR 25962; EMC 2006.0294) R.N. 

247. Cynethryth of Mercia, Chick 147d. Blunt 120, 
North 339, Canterbury, Eoba 

Obv. EOBA 

Rev. +CYNE-BRY-D REGINA 
Weight not recorded. 

Maidstone, near, Kent. M/d find, February 2003. 
Found by Robert Parkes. 

(EMC 2006,0 1 13) M.R.A. 

248. OfTa of Mercia (757-96), Heavy Coinage, Chick 
222d, Blunt 88, North 321, Canterbury, Deimund 
Obv M / OEFA / REX 

Rev. DEG[ ] / VND (N reversed) 

Weight: L2g (bent, cracked and chipped). 

North Tuddenham, Norfolk. M/d find, 2006, 

This is the fourth Deimund Penny now' known; the 
others are Chick 222/Blunt 88. This new specimen 
shares the same obverse as Chick 222b but is struck 
from a different reverse. The spelling ‘OEFA’ js the 


result of a bar under the first F: an anachronism, which 
seems to have entered use as a mark of abbreviation 
when only one F was used, but carried on in occasional 
use later on. 

(EMC 2006.0347) P.M./R.N. 

249. Offa of Mercia (757-96), Heavy Coinage, Chick 
228c, Blunt 91, North 326, Canterbury, Eoba 

Obv. M / OFFA / REX 
Rev. EO / BA 

Weight not recorded (chipped, cracked and bent). Die 
axis 0°. 

Wendover Dean. Buckinghamshire. M/d find, 5 March 
2006. Found by Callum Torrie. 

(EMC 2006.0170) R.N. 

250. OfTa of Mercia (757-96), Heavy Coinage, Chick 
236i, Blunt %, North 326, Canterbury, Ethelnoth 
Obv. M / OFFA / REX 

Rev. E-DEL / NO-E> 

Weight: 1 .35 g. Die axis 90 s . 

Tewin, Hertfordshire. M/d find, by 2006, 

(EMC 2006.0166) J.L/R.N. 

251. Eadberht Pram of Kent (796-98), North 203, 
Canterbury, Ethelmod 

Obv. EAD / BEARHT / REX [HT ligated] 

Rev. M / +EDEL / MOD 
Weight: 1.23 g. Die axis 90°. 

Rushton parish, Northamptonshire. M/d find, 5 April 
2006. Found by Brian Hughes. 

The slanted E on the obverse is a feature unique to 
this moneyer. 

(EMC 2006.0238) R.N. 

252. Eadberht PrEen of Kent (796-98), North 203, 
Canterbury, Ethelmod 

Obv EAD / [ ] 

Rev +E[ ] 

Weight: 0.36g (fragment). 

Bawsey productive site, Norfolk. M/d find, 2006. 
Found by Steve Brown. 

(Norfolk SMR 25962; EMC 2006.0298) M.R.A. 

253. Eadwald of East Anglia (796-98), North 432, East 
Anglian mint, Eadnoth 

Obv. EADV / AID / E[ J 

Rev. E / AD / N / 0-0 

Weight not recorded (chipped). 

King’s Lynn, near, Norfolk. M/d find, 2005. 

(EMC 2006.0064) D.D./M.R.A, 

254. Coenwulf of Mercia (796-821), Three-Line type, 
BLS Cn. 1, North 341, London, Ludoman 

Obv. M (with bar of contraction) / CENVVLF / REX 

Rev. LVDO / MAN 

Weight: 1.20g, Die axis 180°. 

Rushton parish, Northamptonshire. M/d find, 14 April 
2006. Found by Brian Hughes. 

(EMC 2006.0239) M.R.A. 

255. Coenwulf of Mercia (796-821), Tribrach type, 
BLS Cn. 12, North 342, Canterbury, Sebcrht 

Obv. f 1ENWL:F.R-EX 
Rev SE / BE / RHT (HT ligated). 

Weight not recorded (chipped). 

Oxfordshire. M/d find, by 2005. 

(EMC 2006.0079) 


D.D./M.R.A. 
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256. Coen wu If of Mercia (796-821). Tribrach type, 
BLS Cn. 12 var, North 342 var.. Canterbury, Seberht 
Obv. +COENVVLF REX around central M with 
contraction mark over. 

Rev SE / BE / RHT (reading outwardly anticlockwise, 
RHT inverted, HT ligated). 

Weight: 1 .07 g. 

Little Yeldham, Essex. M/d find. 2006. 

A new variant with the reverse legend inverted and 
running counter-clockwise. 

(PAS SF-DF7E37; EMC 2006.0360) F.M./R.N. 

257. Coenwulf of Mercia (796-821), Tribrach type, 
BLS Cn. 21, North 342, London, Wighard 

Obv. +COENWLF REX around central M with 
contraction mark over. 

Rev VVI / GHA / RD 
Weight: 1.3 g. 

Bletchingdon, Oxfordshire. M/d find, about 6 February 
2005. Found by Brian Wilkinson. 

(PAS BH-52E368; EMC 2006.0123) J.W./M.R.A. 

258. Coenwulf of Mercia (796-821), Portrait/Cross- 
and -Pellets type, BLSCn.-, North 344, Canterbury, Duda 
Obv. +COENVVLF REX M (contraction mark over M). 
Rev. +DVDA MONETA 

Weight: 1.22g (cracked). 

Winterborne Kingston. Dorset. Accidental discovery, 
c.1976. 

(PAS SOMDOR-4F8073; EMC 2006.0188) 

N.C.P./M.R.A. 

259. Coenwulf of Mercia (796-821), Portrait/Cross- 
Crosslet type. BLS Cn. 101, North 364, East Anglian 
mint, Herebevht 

Obv. +COENVVL[ j 
Rev. +[ jBERHT 

Weight: 0.83 g (fragment, broken and repaired). 

Eye, Suffolk. M/d find, by 2006. Found by Julian 
Banthorp. 

(EMC 2006.0177) F.M./M.R.A. 

260. Coenwulf of Mercia (796-821), Portrait/Lozenge- 
Cross-Crosslet type, BLS Cn. 113. North 370, East 
Anglian mint, Wodel 

Obv COENVVLF REX M (contraction mark over M). 
Rev. PO / 9 / E / L+ 

Weight: 1.19g (chipped). Die axis 180°. 

Wilstead, Bedfordshire. M/d find, December 2006. 
Found by Andy Horwood. 

(EMC 2006.0055) M.R.A. 

261. Cuthred of Kent (798-807), Tribrach type, BLS 
Cd. 9, North 207/1, Canterbury, Duda 

Obv. +CV-BRED REX 

Rev. +D / VD / A 

Weight: 1.20 g. Die axis 270L 

Down ham Market, near, Norfolk. M/d find, by 2006. 

(EMC 2006.0023) D.A.D./M.R.A. 

262. Cuthred of Kent (798-807), Portrait/Cross-and- 
Wedges type, BLS Cd 1 5, North 211, Canterbury, Duda 
Obv +CV-BRED REX CANT (contraction mark overT). 
Rev. +DVDA MONETA 

Weight: 1.15 g. Die axis 180°. 

Royston, near, productive site, Hertfordshire. M/d find, 
April 2006. Found by Colin Stewart, 

(EMC 2006.0228) M.R.A. 


263. Ceolwulf I of Mercia (821-23), Portrait/A type, 
BLS -, North 376 var., Rochester. Ealhstan 

Obv. +[ JVVLF REX 

Rev. +EALHTAN[ ] around central symbol resembling 
A superimposed on a cross. 

Weight: 0.94 g (large fragment). Die axis 330°. 
Whissonsetl, Norfolk. M/d find, April 2006. Found by 
Mr G. Linton. 

A previously unrecorded reverse type. 

(Norfolk HER 31890; EMC 2006.0208) 

A.B.M7M.R.A. 

264. Ceolwulf 1 of Mercia (821-23), Portrait/Cross- 
Crosslet type, BLS Cl. 26, North 391, East Anglian 
mint, Eacga 

Obv. +COELVVLF REX M (contraction mark over M). 
Rev +EACGV MOOECA 
Weight: l.32g. 

Foulden. Norfolk. M/d find, by 2006. Found by Steve 
Grey. 

Only the second known coin of this moneyer for 
Ceolwulf 1. 

(PAS SF-E287C0: EMC 2006.0359) F.M./R.N. 

265. Ceolwulf I of Mercia (821-23). Portrait /Three- 
Line type, BLS Cl. 28, North 392, East Anglian mint. 
Hereberht 

Obv. +CEOLVVLF RE[ ]M 

Rev. HER / EBH+ / ERT (middle and lower lines retrograde 
and inverted). 

Weight not recorded (chipped). 

King's Lynn, near, Norfolk. M/d find, by 2005. 

(EMC 2006.0070) P.E./M.R.A. 

266. Ceolwulf I of Mercia (821-23). Portrait/Three- 
Line type, BLS Cl. 28, North 392, East Anglian mint. 
Hereberht 

Obv. +CEOLVVLF REX M (contraction mark over M). 
Rev. HER /EBE+/ RHC (middle and lower lines retrograde 
and inverted). 

Weight: 1. 26 g (bent). 

Willington, Bedfordshire. M/d find, October 2005. 
Found by Chris Goulding. 

(EMC 2006.0172) M.R.A. 

267. Bald red of Kent (823-25), BLS Ba.l !, North 215. 
Canterbury. Oba 

Obv. +BELDRED REX CANT [NT ligated] 

Rev + / O / B / A 

Weight: L32g (chipped). Die axis 270°. 

South Hampshire. M/d find, Summer 2006. Found bv 
John Stanton. 

(EMC 2006.0373) M.R.A. 

268. Beornwulf of Mercia (823-25), BLS Be. 4, North 
397), East Anglian mint, Monna 

Obv +BEORNPVLF REX 
Rev. +MO«NA (first n runic). 

Weight: 1.23g (chipped). 

Berwick, East Sussex. M/d find, by 1 September 2004. 
Found by Jim Parks. 

(PAS SUSS-1E0E72; EMC 2006.0152) L.W./M.R.A. 

269. Ecgberht of Wessex (802-39), DOR OB C monogram 
type. North 573, Canterbury, Diormod 

Obv. +ECGBEARHT REX 

Rev. +DIORMOD MNET (MN ligated) 

Weight: L20g. 
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Kent. M/d find, by 2006. 

(EMC 2006.0009) D.A.D./M.R.A. 

270. /Ethel st an of East Anglia (C.825-C.845), North 
439, East Anglian mint 

Obv. +E-BELST AN (S on its side), A in centre. 

Rev. +R.EX .A.NG (NG ligated). Omega in centre. 
Weight: 1.1 7g. 

Snettisham, Norfolk. M/d find, by 2006. 

(EMC 2006.0 168) B.H./M.R.A. 

271. /Ethelstan of East Anglian (c.825-c.845), North 
446/3, East Anglian mint, Mon 

Obv. .A.EDILSTA.N:.R (S reversed), cross-and- pel lets. 
Rev. MON MONET., cross-and-pellets. 

Weight: 1.13g (chipped). 

Belton, Lincolnshire. M/d find, about 1 August 2004. 
Found by Mick Keighley. 

(PAS NLM-CA0E43; EMC 2006.0148) L.S./M.R.A. 

272. yEthelweard of East Anglia (c. 845-855), North 
450, East Anglian mint, Eadmund 

Obv. +AEDELVVE[ ], A in centre. 

Rev. +EAD[ ]N, cross-and-pellets. 

Weight not recorded (fragment, bent). Die axis 270°. 
Ely, near, Cambridgeshire. M/d find, November 
2006. 

(EMC 2006.0380) P.N./M.R.A. 

273. Eadmund of East Anglia (855-69), North 461, 
East Anglian mint, Baeghelm 

Obv. +EA[ ]REX, cross-and-pe/lets. 

Re k +BE[ ]MO, cross-and-pellets. 

Weight not recorded (fragment). 

Suffolk. M/d find, by 2005. 

(EMC 2006.01 16) D.D./M.R.A. 

274. /Elhelred 1 of Wessex (865-71), North 622, 

Canterbury, Elbere 

Obv. +AE-E>ELRED[ JEX 
Rev. [ ]N. / ELBERE / £TA. 

Weight not recorded (chipped), 

Kelvedon. near, Essex. M/d find, 16 June 2005. 

(EMC 2006.0340) P.N./M.R.A. 

275. Alfred of Wessex (871-99), Cross-and-Lozenge 

type, North 629. Winchester. Wulfred 

Obv | ]ED REX 

Rev. PV / [ ] / RE / DX 

Weight: 0.74g (bent and chipped). 

Norfolk. M/d find, by 2006. 

(Norfolk SMR 25962; EMC 2006.0299) 

A.B.M./M.R.A. 

276. Alfred of Wessex (871-99), Two-Line type, North 
639, Winchester, /Ethclulf 

Obv. AEL FRE DRE 
Rev +ADEL / VLF MO 

Weight: 1.73g (broken into three pieces: only two 
illustrated). Die axis 320°. 

Winchester (Lower Barracks), Hampshire. Excavation 
find, 1989. 

The dies are in the style of the Winchester dic-cuuer. 
and the moneyer Athelulf continued to work under 
Edward the Elder (899-924) striking coins of 
Winchester style and under Athelstan striking coins 
bearing the name of the Winchester mint. 

(EMC 2007.0001) K.Q/M.A.S.B. 


277. Plegmund archbishop of Canterbury (899-924), 
North 254, early phase, 890-C.910, Canterbury, 
Diarwald 

Obv. +PLI ]CH[ ] around DO / R.0 
Rev D1AR[ ] / [ ]LD M[ ] 

Weight not recorded (large fragment). 

Bedfordshire. M/d find, by 2005. 

(EMC 2006.0076) D.D./M.R.A. 

278. Viking Danelaw imitation of Alfred (871-99), 
Two-Line type. North 475/1 , Dela 

Obv. XEL FR ED RE 

Rev DELA / MON (reversed N) 

Weight: 0. 90 g (chipped). 

Fxworth, Suffolk. M/d find, by 2006. Found by Alan 
Smith. 

(EMC 2006.02 10) F.M./M.R.A. 

279. Viking Danelaw imitation of Alfred (871-99), 
Two-Line type. North 475/1 

Obv. -FEL[ ]ER (R reversed) 

Rev [ ]V / [ ]NA (unbarred A) 

Weight not recorded (fragment). 

Norfolk. M/d find, bv 2005. 

(EMC 2006.0117) D.D./M.R.A. 

280. Viking Danelaw imitation of Alfred (871-99), 
Two-Line type, North 475/1 

Obv XE[ ]RE 
itev. []E[]/[]AA[] 

Weight: 0.82g. 

Rotherham, near. M/d find, by 2006. 

Status uncertain; possibly a cut-down penny (too 
heavy to be a Danelaw halfpenny), or a modern forgery. 
Only images were sent to the EMC. 

(EMC 2006.0327) B.H./M.A.S.B. 

281. St Edmund Memorial coinage, later phase 
(r. 905-18). North 483. Aimmes 

Obv 4-SCEAIDMI (S on its side) 

Rev + AIMMES (S on its side) 

Weight: 0.8 g (chipped). 

Bacton, Suffolk. M/d find, by 2006. Found by Keith 
Bridges. 

(EMC 2006.0179) F.M./M.R.A. 

282. St Edmund Memorial coinage, later phase 
(r. 905—18), North 483 

Obv +SCE[ ]l (S on side) 

Rev +A[ ]ERA 
Weight: 1 ,0g (chipped). 

Leckhampstead. Buckinghamshire. M/d find, 2005. 
Found by Les Jones. 

(PAS N ARC-396673: EMC 2006.0086) T.B./M.R.A. 

283. St Edmund Memorial coinage, litter phase 

(c.905-18). North 483 

Obv +SCEADI (S on its side) 

Rev +RETI1A-I1 (R and E reversed)) 

Weight: l.32g. 

Great Yeldliam, Essex. M/d find. October 2006. Found 
by John Morton. 

(EMC 2006.0372) M R. A. 

284. St Edmund Memorial coinage, later phase 

(c.905-18). North 483 

Obv +SECAIDM (retrograde, S on its side) 

Rev +SIOACI (S on its side. C reversed) 
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Weight: 1 .11 g (chipped and cracked). 

West ley, Suffolk. M/d find, by 2006. Found by Larry 
Severson. 

(EMC 2006.0108) F.M./M.R.A. 

2S5, St Edmund Memorial coinage, later phase 
(< 905- 1 8), North 483 
Obv +SC[ j (S on its side) 

Re v. +CVL[L?)[ ] 

Weight: 1.1 Og (fragment, bent). 

Burgale, Suffolk. M/d find, by 2006. Found by Mr J. 
French. 

(EMC 2006.0165) F.M./M.R.A. 

286. St Edmund Memorial coinage, later phase 
(c. 905- 18), North 483 

Obv. [ ]VRDTE[ ] 

Rev. []l[]FFO[] 

Weight: 6.98 g (fragment). 

Gayton. Norfolk. M/d find, 2005. Found by Steve Brown. 
(Norfolk HER 3743; EMC 2006.0217) 

A.B.M./M.R.A. 

287. St Edmund Memorial coinage, later phase 
(c.905-18). North 483/1 

Obv. +SCEADMVDI ($ on its side) 

Rev +SCECADM 
Weight: 1.25g. 

Higham Ferrers, Northamptonshire. Excavation find, 
2003. 

(EMC 2006.01 14) L.A./M.R.A. 

288. Edward the Elder (899-924), Two- Line type, HTI, 
CTCE 182. Early II (Kentish), North 649 Eicgmund 
Obv. +EADVVEAJ U> 

Rev EICMV / ND MON 
Weight: l .5g (chipped). 

Leckhampstead, Buckinghamshire. M/d find, 2005. 
Found by Les Jones. 

(PAS NARC-39B244; EMC 2006.0084) T.B./M.R.A. 

289. Edmund (939^46), Bust Crowned type, CTCE2S2, 
North 698, Norwich, Giongbald 

Obv. +EADMVND REX 

Rev. +GIONGBALD MO NOR-BP 

Weight: 1.58g. 

Congham, Norfolk. M/d find, by 2006. 

(EMC 2006.0010) B.H./M.R.A. 

290. Eadwig (955-59), halfpenny, Two-Line type, 
CTCE -, North 740/3, Winchester 

Obv. +EADVVIG RE 

Rev. VV / IN divided by vertical line, with central pellet 
and cross pattee at the end of each limb. 

Weight: 0.56g (chipped). 

Calboume Parish, Isle of Wight. M/d find, 3 May 2006. 
Found by Robert Fry. 

This type is known from another coin of Eadwig, 
from different dies (North, I, pi. 12, 1 1 , there said erro- 
neously to be in the FitzwiUiam Museum collection). 
The same reverse type is also known from a coin of 
Eadgar found in London no later than 1842, which is 
now lost (CTCE, 395. PI. 25). 

(EMC 2006.0203) RB./M.A.S.B. 

291 . Edgar (959-75), Two-Line type, HTI NEV, CTCE 
53, North 741, Hereman 

Obv. +EADGAR REX 


Rev. HERE / MAN 
Weight: 0.87g. 

Stoke Golding, Leicestershire. Excavation find, 
September 2005. 

Cf. CTCE. p 165, no. 53. 

(EMC 2006.0183) N.P./M.R.A. 

292. iClhelstan to Edgar, Bust Crowned type 
Obv . Inscription missing 

Rev . Inscription missing 
Weight: 0.49 g (fragment). 

Cawston, Norfolk. M/d find, September 2006. Found 
by Mr G. Simmonds. 

(EMC 2006.0351) A.B.M./M.R.A. 

293. Edgar (959-75), Reform Portrait type. North 752, 
Rochester, Sidumann 

Obv +EADGAR REX ANGLOX 
Rev +SIDEMAN M-O HROF 
Weight: 1 .25 g. 

Salisbury, Wiltshire. M/d find, by 18 June 2005. Found 
by Danny Rynne. 

(PAS WILT-3CD388; EMC 2006.0103) K.H./M.R.A. 

294. Edgar (959-75), Reform Portrait type, North 752. 
York, Oda 

Obv. +EADGAR REX A[ ]ORX 

Rev. +ODA M-O E( ]ORPlCI 

Weight: 1.21 g (cracked and chipped). Die axis 90°. 

Saw bridge worth parish. Essex. M/d find, 2006. Found 

by Mick Turner. 

Donated to the FitzwiUiam Museum by the finder. 
(EMC 2006.0375) M.R.A. 

295. Edgar (959-75), Reform Portrait type or Edward 
the Martyr (975-78), North 752 or 763, York, Rege . . . 
(Re gen bald?) 

Obv. +E[ ]ANGLORX 

Rer. +REGE[ ]EFERP 

Weight not recorded (cut halfpenny). 

Bolton, East Yorkshire. M/d find, September 2006. 
Found by Tony Laverack. 

A previously unrecorded moneyer for the type. 
Regcnbald is recorded as a York moneyer in /Ethelrcd 
IPs First Small Cross type. 

(EMC 2006.0315) M.R.A. 

296. Edward the Martyr (975-78), North 763, London, 
uncertain moneyer 

Obv. +EADPEA[ ]EX[ JNGLORX 
Rev. +/E0E[ ]LVN. 

Weight: 1.59g. 

Bavenstreel, near, Isle of Wight. M/d find, 2006. 
(EMC 2006.0169) F.B./M.R.A. 

297. Edward the Martyr (975-78). North 763. 
Southampton, Eadwine 

Obv. +EADPEARD REX ANGLOX 
Rev. +EADPINE MO H AMP 1C 
Weight: 1.23s. 

Wickham, Hampshire. M/d find, l January 2004. 
Found by Michael Stevens. 

(PAS HAMP-F0A816; EMC 2006.0135) 

J.Puts/M.R.A. 

298. Edgar Reform type, Edward the Martyr or 
/Ethel red II (978-1016). First Small Cross type, 
uncertain mint and moneyer 
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Obv . Inscription missing 
Rev . Inscription missing 
Weight: 0.46g (fragment). 

Bawsey productive site. Norfolk. M/d find, 2006. 
Found by Steve Brown. 

The Style of the bust is that of the Reform Small 
Cross issue (possibly London style) rather than 
Intermediate or Last Small Cross. 

(Norfolk SMR 25962: EMC 2006.0292) 

A.B.M./M.A.S.B. 

299. Ethelred II (978-1016).. Second Hand type, North 
768. London, Asketill 

Obv. +/E-DELR/ED REX ANGLOX 
Rev +OSCYTEL M-O LVNDO 
Weight: 1.39g (cracked). 

Barcheston, Warwickshire. M/d find, 24 June 2004. 
Found by Philip Akrill. 

(PAS WAW-359CC5: EMC 2006.0 1 50) A. B./M.R.A. 

300. .'Ethel red II (978-1016), Crux type, North 770. 
Norwich, Maninc 

Obv + /E-BEL [ ]LOX 
Rev +MAN1NC M[ ] 

Weight: 0.73 g (cut halfpenny). 

Snettisham, Norfolk. M/d find, by 2006. Found by 
Steve Brown. 

(EMC 2006.0107) M.R.A. 

301. A- the) red II (978-1016), Crux type. North 770, 
uncertain mint and moneyer 

Obv +[ ]X ANGLOX (NG ligated) 

Rev [ ]VLF M-0 L[ ] 

Weight: 0.62 g (cut halfpenny, chipped). 

Lancing, West Sussex. M/d find, by November 2004. 
Found by Gordon Browne. 

(PAS SUSS-789653; EMC 2006.0100) 

L.W./M.R.A. 

302. /Ethelred II (978-1016), Crux type. North 770. 
uncertain mint and moneyer 

Weight: 0. 1 8 g (cut halfpenny, fragment). 

Great Barton. Suffolk. M/d find, by 2006. Found by 
Mark Frost. 

(Suffolk PAS SF-A76140; EMC 2006.0199) 

F.M./M.R.A. 

303. /Ethelred II (978-1016), Intermediate Small Cross 
type. North 773. uncertain mini and moneyer 
Weight: 0.44 g (centre portion only). 

Llandow, Vale of Glamorgan. M/d find, May 2006. 
Found by J. Pugh. 

(EMC 2007.0130) E.M.B. 

304. ,47(11 el red II (978- 1016), Long Cross type. North 
774, Chester, Edric 

Obv +/E-DELRED REX ANGLOX (NG ligated) 

Rev. +EDR1C MO LEG 
Weight not recorded. 

City of London. M/d find. c. August 2005. Found by 
Firth Fairbank. 

(PAS LON-EBBB44; EMC 2006.0082) F.S./M.R.A. 

305. Ait he I red II (978-1016), Long Cross type. North 
774, London, Leofnoth 

Obv +/E-DELR/ED REX ANGLO 
Rev +LEOFNOD M-O LVND 
Weight: 1.57g. 


Great Barton, Suffolk. M/d find, by 2006. Found by 
Mark Frost. 

(Suffolk PAS SF-A74454: EMC 2006.0198) 

F.M./M.R.A. 

306. /El he I red II (978-1016). Long Cross type. North 
774, London, uncertain moneyer 

Obv +/E[ ]GLOX 
Rev. +LEO[ ]LVND 

Weight: 0.80g (cut halfpenny). Die axis 180°. 

Bacton, Suffolk. M/d find, 2006. Found by Mr P. 
Bailey. 

(PAS SF-AF68F2: EMC 2006.0374) F.M./M.R.A. 

307. /Ethel red II (978-1016), Long Cross type, North 
774, uncertain mint and moneyer 

Obv -S-/E-DE ]GLO 
Rev. [ ]1NC M-O L[ ] 

Weight: 0.75g(cut halfpenny, chipped). 

Cranoe, Leicestershire. M/d find, by 16 March 2005. 
Found bv John Stevens. 

(PAS LEIC-04 1351; EMC 2006.0)39) W.S./M.R.A. 

308. Aiethelred II (978-1016), Helmet type. North 775, 
London, Eadmund or Osmund. 

Obv +/E-DELRED[ ] 

Rev [ ]MVND MO LV[ ] 

Weight: 0.91 g (fragment). Die axis 270°. 

Sheepy, Leicestershire. M/d find, 9 November 2005. 
Found by John Winter. 

(PAS LEIC-EA2B76: EMC 2007.01 15) J.R.B./B.E.E. 

309. ,47 1 belied II (978-1016), Last Small Cross type, 
North 777. Cambridge, Wulfsige 

Obv +E-BELRED REX ANGLO 
Rev +PVLFZIG MON GRANT 
Weight: 1.24g. Die axis 180°. 

Mayfield, Staffordshire. M/d find, October 2006. 
Found by Jason Baker. 

(EMC 2006.0357) M.R.A. 

310. /Ethelred II (978-1016), Last Small Cross type, 
North 777. Lincoln, Osfram 

Obv. +/E-BELRED REX ANG 
Rev +OSFRAM M-O LINC 
Weight: 1.08$. 

Roxby Cum Risby. Lincolnshire. M/d find, by 12 
October 2005. Found by John Lockwood. 

(PAS NLM-C93FF4: EMC 2006.0090) 

L.S./M.R.A. 

311. /Ethelred II (978-1016), Last Small Cross type. 
North 777. London, Godwine 

Obv. +E-OELRED REX ANGLO 
Rev +GODP1NE MON LVN 
Weight not recorded. 

Biggleswade, near. Bedfordshire. M/d find. 2006. Found 
by John Peppiatt. 

(EMC 2006.0387) M.R.A. 

312. Cnut (1016-35), Quatrcfoi! type. North 781, 
Lincoln, Brim tat 

Obv +CNVT REX ANGLORVM 
Rev +BRVNTAT MO LN 
Weight: 0.8g. 

City of London. M/d find, (.August 2005. Found by 
Firth Fairbank. 

(PAS LON-EE2321: EMC 2006.0083) F.S./M.R.A. 
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313. Crmi (1016-35). Pointed Helmet type. North 787, 
London, uncertain moneyer 

Obv [ ]REX A[ ] 

Rev +I[ ]ON LVN: 

Weight: 0.46g (fragment). 

Bawsey productive site. Norfolk. M/d find. 2006. 
Found by Steve Brown. 

(Norfolk SMR 25962: EMC 2006.0290) 

A.B.M./M.R.A. 

314. Cnut (1016-35), Pointed Helmet type. North 787. 
York, Fargrim or Farthegn. 

Obv -FCNVT[ ] 

Rev. +FAR[ ]EOF 

Weight: 0.51 g (cut halfpenny, three fragments, 
repaired; weight includes attached adhesive tape), 
Foulsham, Norfolk. M/d find. 5 October 2006. Found 
by Andy Carter. 

The dies are of York style, and both Fargrim and 
Farthegn are recorded at York in this type. 

(EMC 2006.038 1 ) A.B.M./M.A.S.B. 

315. Cnut (1016-35), Pointed Helmet type, North 787, 
uncertain mint and moneyer 

Obv. +CNVT RECX ANG 
Rev [ ]01 MO[ ] 

Weight: 0.98 g. 

Sellindge, Kent. M/d find, by 14 September 2004. 
Found by Gavin Pettet. 

A lead alloy striking or a cast. Identified from images 
only. 

(PAS KENT-AC73A1; EMC 2006.0137) 

A.R./M.R.A. 

316. Cnut (1016-35), Short Cross type, North 790, 
Dover, Eadsige 

Obv. [ ]T R[] 

Rev. [ JIGE ON DOF[ ] 

Weight: 0.54g (cut halfpenny). 

Firle, East Sussex. M/d find, about 1 September 2003. 
Found by Tony Head. 

(PAS SUSS-A7D8D); EMC 2006.0154) 

L.W./M.R.A. 

317. Cnut (1016-35), Short Cross type, North 790, 
Dover, Eadwine 

Obv. +CNVT RECX AN (AN ligated) 

Rev. +EDP1NE ON DOFRA. 

Weight: l.Og. 

Leckhampstead, Buckinghamshire. M/d find, 2005. 
Found by Les Jones. 

(PAS NARC-391593; EMC 2006.0085) T.B./M.R.A. 

318. Cnut (1016-35), Short Cross type, North 790, 
London, Eadnoth 

Obv [ )CNVT RE[ ] 

Rev +EA[ ]B ON LVN 
Weight not recorded (chipped). 

Crondall, Hampshire. M/d find, c.24 September 2005. 
Found by Ian Carruthers. 

(PAS SUR-FB0C66; EMC 2006.0151) 

D.W./M.R.A. 

319. Cnut (1016-35), Short Cross type, North 790, 
London, God man 

Obv. +CNVTT RECX: 

Rev. +GODMAN ON LVND (ND ligated) 

Weight: 0.98 g. 


Fincham, Norfolk. M/d find, June 2006. Found by Mr 
M.Carlile. 

(Norfolk HER 40291: EMC 2006.0243) 

A.B.M./M.R.A. 

320. Cnut (1016-35), Short Cross type. North 790, 
Norwich, Ricnulf 

Obv. +CNV[ ]CX: 

Rev. [ ]NVLF ON N[ ] 

Weight: 0.56g (cut halfpenny). 

Sawston, Cambridgeshire. M/d find, 14 February 2006. 
Found by Stephen Fordham. 

(EMC 2006.0220) M.R.A. 

321. Cnut (1016-35). Short Cross type, North 790. 
Thetford, Brunstan 

Obv. +CNVT.RECX 
Rev. +BRVNSTAN ON -BE 
Weight: 1.09g. 

Deopham, Norfolk. M/d find. 2005-2006. Found by 
Mr M. Dover. 

(Norfolk HER 41717: EMC 2006.01 15) 

A. Rogerson/M . R . A. 

322. Cnut (1016-35), Short Cross type, North 790, 
Thetford, Wineman 

Obv. +CNVT[ ]ECX 
Rev +PINEM[ ]N -BEO 
Weight: 0.83g (chipped). 

Rochford, Essex. M/d find, by 2006. Found by Jim 
Loughlin. 

(PAS ESS-4A3632; EMC 2006.0129) C.A.M./M.R.A. 

323. Cnut (1016-35). Short Cross type. North 790. 
Winchester, Wynstan 

Obv +CNV[ ]CX: 

Rev +PY[ ]PINC 

Weight: 0.58g (fragment in two pieces). 

Canterbury, Kent. M/d find, by 2006. 

(EMC 2006.0200) B.H./M.R.A. 

324. Cnut (1016-35), Short Cross type. North 790. 
uncertain mint and moneyer 

Obv. [ ]RE[ ] 

Rev +/EL[ ] 

Weight: 0.25 g (cut farthing). Die axis 270°. 

Foulden, Norfolk. M/d find, by 2006. Found by Steve 
Grey. 

(EMC 2006.0212) M.R.A. 

325. Harold 1 (1035-40), Jewel Cross type, North 802. 
London, Wynsige 

Obv +HAROLD R[ ] 

Rev +PYNS1GE ON LVN[ ]E 

Weight not recorded (cracked and chipped). 

Essex. M/d find, 2006. Found by Richard Pond. 

(EMC 2006.0356) M.R.A. 

326. Harold I (1035-40), Jewel Cross type. North 802. 
York, Beorn 

Obv +HAR.OLD REX 
Rev +BEORN ON EOFER.:, 

Weight: 0.99g (bent and cracked, detached fragment). 
Yorkshire. M/d find, by 2006. 

(EMC 2006.0341) J.P./M.R.A. 

327. Harthacnut (1035-37, 1040-42). Jewel Cross type, 
bust right. North 809, Guildford, Blucaman 

Obv. [ )CNVT R 
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Rev. [ ]LACAMA[ ] 

Weight: 0.41 g (cut halfpenny, chipped). 

West Clandon, Surrey. M/d find, By 2005. Found by 
Chris Lacey. 

(PAS SUR-46CB32; EMC 2006.0092) D.W./M.R.A. 

328. Harthacnm (1035-37, 1040—42), Arm and Sceptre 
type, North 811, Colchester, Wulfwine 

Obv. +CNVT RECX AN 
Rev. +PVLFP1NE ON COLE 
Weight: 1.1 Og. 

Buxhall, Suffolk. M/d find, by 2006. Found by Mark 
Wilding. 

(Suffolk PAS SD-D 16942; EMC 2006,0197) 

F.M./M.R.A. 

329. Harthacnut (1035-37, 1040-42), Arm and Sceptre 
type, North 811, Lincoln, Othgrini 

Obv. +CNVT REX AN 
Rev +O-DGRIM ON UNCO: 

Weight: 1.05g. 

Lincoln, near, Lincolnshire. M/d find, 27 August 2006. 
Found by Rod Pearce. 

(EMC 2006.0314) M.R.A. 

330. Harthacnut (1035-37, 1040—42), Arm and Sceptre 
type, North 81 1, Thetford, Leofwine 

Obv. +HVR-DACNVT 
Rev. +LEFPINE ON -DEOT: 

Weight not recorded, 

Raunds, Northamptonshire. M/d find, 12 August 2006. 
Found by James Catterall Anderson. 

(EMC 2006.0306) M.R.A. 

331. Edward the Confessor (1042-66), Radiate/Sniall 
Cross type, Lincoln, uncertain moneyer 

Obv { ]REX 

Rev { ]ON UNCOL[ ] 

Weight: 0.40 g (cut halfpenny in two pieces, chipped). 
Die axis 270*. 

York, near. M/d find, by 2005. Found by Terry Fletcher 
(PAS YORYM-FB1F46: EMC 2006,0105) 

D.E./M.R.A. 

332. Edward the Confessor (1042-66), Small Flan type. 
North 818, London, Godwine 

Obv. +EDPERD RE 

Rev +GODPINE ON LVN (VN ligated) 

Weight: 0.99g. 

Little Hadham, Hertfordshire. M/d find, e. 10 March 
2004. Found by Caroline Baigent. 

(PAS BH-A24A01; EMC 2006.0124) J.W./M.R.A. 

333. Edward the Confessor (1042-66), Small Flan type. 
North 818, uncertain mint and moneyer 

Obv +ED[ ]RD REX 
Rev [ ]EO( )OI( ] 

Weight: 1 .03 g. 

St Mary in the Marsh, Kent. M/d find, 18 September 
2004. Found by Roger Batchelor. 

(PAS KENT-92CDF2; EMC 2006.0136) 

A.R./M.R.A. 

334. Edward the Confessor (1042-66), Expanding Cross 
type, light issue. North 820, Canterbury, Turstan 

Obv +EDPRD REX 

Rev. +DVRSTAN ON CENT 

Weight not recorded (cracked). 


Romney Marsh, Kent. M/d find, 2006. 

(EMC 2006.0303) P.C./M.R.A. 

335. Edward the Confessor ( 1042-66), Expanding Cross 
type, light issue, North 820, Stamford, uncertain 
moneyer 

Obv. [ ]ERD[ ] 

Rev. +[ ]ON STANF (NF ligated) 

Weight: 0.42 g (cut halfpenny). 

Great Shelford, Cambridgeshire. M/d find, 28 April 
2006. Found by Stephen Fordham. 

(EMC 2006.0221) M.R.A. 

336. Edward the Confessor (1042-66), Expanding Cross 
type, heavy issue, North 823, Bury St Edmunds, 
Morcere 

Obv. +EDPERD RECX: 

Rev +MORCEREE ON EDHVN 
Weight: 1 .63 g. 

Brockley, Suffolk. M/d find, 2006. Found by Kevin Jay. 

From the same dies as R ,J. Eaglen, The Abbey and 
Mint of Bury Si Edmunds to 1279, 217, no. 2. Gilded for 
use as jewellery, with traces of a mount on the obverse. 
(EMC 2006.0370) M.R.A. 

337. Edward the Confessor(1042-66), Expanding Cross 
type, heavy issue, North 823, Ipswich, Wujfsige 

Obv. +EDPERD REX: 

Rev. +PVLSIE ON GIPESP 
Weight: 1 ,32g (cracked). 

Great Barton, Suffolk. M/d find, 2006. Found by Peter 
Rogers. 

(PAS SF-771D56; EMC 2006.0365) F.M./M.R.A. 

338. Edward the Confessor (1042-66), Expanding Cross 
type, heavy issue, North 823, London, uncertain 
moneyer 

Obv +E[ ]REX 
Rev +( jkVNDE 

Weight: 0.38g (cut halfpenny, chipped). 

West Clandon, Surrey. M/d find. By 2005. Found by 
Chris Lacey. 

(PAS SUR-46F054; EMC 2006.0093) D.W./M.R.A. 

339. Edward the Confessor (1042-66), Expanding Cross 
type, heavy issue. North 823, uncertain mint, Leofwine 
Obv. +ED( ]D REX: 

Rev. +LEOFPINE ON N( ] 

Weight: 1.46g (cracked and chipped) 

Dereham, Norfolk. M/d find, April 2006. Found by Mr 
P. Buckley. 

(EMC 2006.0226) A.B.M./M.R.A. 

340. Edward the Confessor (1042-66), Expanding Cross 
type, heavy issue, North 823, uncertain mint and 
moneyer 

Obv [ ]RD R[ ] 

Rev. +PVLFG[ ]N 

Weight: 0.8g (cut halfpenny). 

Chmfield, Hampshire. M/d find, by 1 May 2004. Found 
by Pete Beasley. 

(PAS HAMP-ADDEA7: EMC 2006.0133) 

J.Puls/M.R.A. 

341. Edward ihe Confessor (1042-66). Pointed Helmet 
type. North 825, Shaftesbury, uncertain monever 
Obv [ JPARD[ ] 

Rev +[ ]SCEFTE 
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Weight: 0.57 g (cut halfpenny). 

Hayle, Cornwall. M/d find. c. 18 April 2005. Found by 
Graham Dyer. 

(PAS CORN-635F45; EMC 2006.0125) A.T./M.R.A. 

342. Edward the Confessor(1042-66), Pointed Helmet/ 
Sovereign- Eagles mule. North 825/827, Cambridge, 
God wine. 

Obv [-FEDPEJI ][D] REX 
Rev +[ ][E ON GRAJNT: 

Weight: 0.40 g (fragment). Die axis 270°. 

Out well, Norfolk. M/d find, October 2006. Found bv 
Mr M. Garble. 

From the same dies as a fragmentary coin in the 
Hunterian Museum, Glasgow (SCBl 2, 1089). 

(EMC 2006.0385) A.B.M./M.R.A. 

343. Edward the Confessor (1042-66), Sovereign/ 
Eagles type. North 827, Wilton, Tburcil 

Obv EADP[ ]LO 

Rev. 4~BV[ JTVNE (NE ligated) 

Weight: 0.61 g (fragment). 

West Clandon, Surrey. M/d find, by 2005. Found by 
Chris Lacey. 

(PAS SUR-47I6F7; EMC 2006.0094) D.W./M.R.A. 

344. Edward the Confessor (1042-66), Hammer Cross 
type. North 828, Norwich, Thurstan 

Obv. +EADPERD REX 

Rev +DVRSTAN ON NORP 

Weight: 1. 25 g (cracked). Die axis 90°. 

Hedenham, Norfolk. M/d find, 2005. Found by Mr S. 
Dunthorne. 

(Norfolk HER 40305; EMC 2006.0186) 

A.B.M./M.R.A. 

345. Edward the Confessor (1042-66), Hammer Cross 
type, North 828, York, Sneborn 

Obv. +EDPARD RE 
Rev. +SNEBORN ON EOF 

Weight not recorded (broken into five fragments). 
Claxlon, Durham. M/d find, about 1 May 2005. Found 
bv Robert Turnbull. 

(PAS NCL-BF.B660; EMC 2006.0087) P.W./M.R.A. 

346. Edward the Confessor (1042-66), Bust Facing/ 
Small Cross type. North 830, Thctford, Atser 

Obv +EADP[ ]EX A 
Rev. + ATSER ON DETFO 
Weight: l.OOg. 

Quidenham, Norfolk. M/d find, by 2006. Found by Ed 
Crick. 

(Norfolk SMR 24051; EMC 2006.0308) 

A.B.M./M.R.A. 

Post-Conquest English 

347. William I (1066-87), Profile/Cross Fleury type. 
BMC i, North 839, Oxford, Godwine 

Obv +PILLEMVS REX 
Rev. +GODPINE ON OXEN! 

Weight: 1 . 1 9 g. 

Melton Mowbray, Leicestershire. M/d find, by 12 June 
2006. Found by Dennis Wells. 

(PAS LE1C-66E602; EMC 2007.01 16) J.R.B./B.E.E. 

348. William 1 (1066-87), Bonnet type, BMC ii, North 
842, Wilton, Godric 

Obv +PILL[]ME REX I 


Rev. (-EGO)DRIC ON PILTVN 
Weight: 0.95g (chipped). Die axis 0°. 

Isleham, Cambridgeshire. M/d find, by 2006. Found by 
Shane Smalley. 

From the same reverse die as a coin in the Yorkshire 
Museum (5C5/ 21, 1184). 

(EMC 2006.0164) F.M./M.R.A. 

349. William I (1066-87), Canopy type, BMC iv. North 

844, Lincoln. Outhgrim 
Obv +PILELMVS REX 

Rev. +OV-DG[ ]ON LINCO 
Weight: 1.21 g (broken into two pieces). Die axis0°. 
Low Toynton, Lincolnshire. M/d find, 2006. Found by 
Mr A. Wootton. 

From the same obverse die as Coin Register 1993, 
no. 236. 

(EMC 2006.0362) M.R.A. 

350. William I (1066-87), Two Stars type, BMC v, 
North 845, Hertford, Thedric 

Obv. +PILLELM REX Al 
Rev. + -DEDR 1C Ol HERTF 
Weight not recorded. 

Norfolk. M/d find, 17 October 2006. Found by Robert 
Green. 

(EMC 2006.0361) M.R.A. 

351. William 1(1066-87), Two Stars type, BMCv, North 

845, London, Godwine 
Obv +P1LLEMI REX Al 
Rev. -FGODPINE ON LND1 
Weight not recorded. 

Fowlmere, Cambridgeshire. M/d fiud, 2006. Found by 
Dave Stuckey. 

(PAS CAM-4849BI; EMC 2007.01 17) 

J.R.B./B.E.E./M.R.A. 

352. William 1 (1066-87), Two Stars type, BMC v. 
North 845. Southwark?, uncertain moneyer 

Obv +P[ JEX ANG 

Rev. f ]LF ON SV[ ] (reversed S) 

Weight: 0.48 g (cut halfpenny, cracked and chipped). 
Wyverstonc, Suffolk. M/d find, by 2006. Found by Paul 
Lewis. 

The moneyer is possibly Aodolf, recorded in William 1 
type viii at Southwark, 

(PAS WYVSF-9D9358; EMC 2006.0215) 

F.M./M.R.A. 

353. William I (1066-87), Sword type, BMC vi, North 

846, Wallingford, Swertinc 
<9/;v. +P1LLEM REX 

Rev. + SPERT1NC ON PALI 
Weight: L19g (chipped). 

Great Dunham, Norfolk. M/d find, May 2006. Found 
by Mr V. Butler. 

(EMC 2006.0247) A.B.M./M.R.A. 

354. William 1(1066-87), Profile/Cross and Trefoils type. 
BMC vii, North 847, Huntingdon, uncertain moneyer 
Obv. [ ]EX 

Rev. +[ JON HNT 

Weight: 0.59 g (cut halfpenny, broken). Die axis 270°. 
Melton Mowbray, Leicestershire. M/d find, by 12 June 
2006. Found by Dennis Wells. 

(PAS LEIC-69FEE7; EMC 2007.01 18) 

J.R.B./B.E.E./M.R.A. 
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355. William I (1066-87) or William II (1087-1100), 
Paxs type, William I BMC viii, Nortli 848, Gloucester, 
Silac 

Obv. +PILLELM REX (MR ligated) 

Rev +SILAC ON GLPEL 

Weight: L 29 g (cracked). Die axis 90°. 

Okeford Fitzpaine, Dorset. M/d find, by December 
2006. Found by Steve Rourke. 

(PAS SOMDOR-1 57906; EMC 2007.01 19) 

J.R.B./B.E.E. 

356. William II (1086-1100), Cross Voided type, BMC 
iii. North 853, uncertain mint and moneyer 

Obv. +PILEL[ ] 

Rev [ ][S7]POR[B7][ ] 

Weight: 1. 22 g (bent). 

Ash well, Hertfordshire. M/d find, about 10 October 
2003. 

(PAS BH-A53441; EMC 2007.0120) J.R.B./B.E.E. 

357. William II (1087-1100), Cross Fleury and Piles 
type, BMC v. North 856, Southwark, Lilwine 

Obv. +PILLELM RE 
Rev +LIFP1NE ON SVD 
Weight: l.36g. 

Ickleton, Cambridgeshire. M/d find, 1) January 2006. 
Found by Stephen Fordham, 

(EMC 2006.0222) M.R.A, 

358. William II (1087-1100), Cross Fleury and Piles 
type, BMC v. North 856, uncertain mint and moneyer 
Obv. 1 ]RE[ ) 

Rev. [ ]N S[ ] 

Weight not recorded (cut halfpenny, chipped). 
Scarborough, near. North Yorkshire. M/d find, by 2006. 
(EMC 2006.0218) A.B.M/M.R.A. 

359. Henry I (1100-35), Profile/Cross Fleury type, 
BMC ii, North 858, Stamford, Herman 

Obv +HENRI REX I 
Rev. +HERMAN ON ST 
Weight not recorded, 

Ongar, near, Essex. M/d find, by 2006. Found by 
Edward Taylor. 

(EMC 2006.01 11) D.E./M.R.A. 

360. Henry I (1100-35), Profile/Cross Fleury type, 
BMC. ii. North 858, Wilton, Sewine 

Obv. +H£NR[ |RE 
Rev. +SEPiNE ON P1TV 
Weight: 1 .33 g. 

Bedingfield, Suffolk, M/d find, 2006. Found by Kevin Jay, 
(Suffolk PAS SF-45E103; EMC 2006.031 3) 

F.M./M.R.A. 

361. Henry I (1 100-35), Pax type, BMC iii, North 859, 
London, Sigar 

Obv +HENRI REX 
Rev. +S1G1ER ON LVNI 
Weight: 1 .33 g. 

Sherborne St John, Hampshire, M/d find, by 17 
January 2007. Found by Fred Ridoutt. 

(PAS HAM P-47247 1; EMC 2007.0 121) J.R.B./B.E.E. 

362. Henry I (1100-35), Pax type, BMC iii. North 859, 
Sudbury, uncertain moneyer 

Obv. ( ]EX 
Rev. +[ ]SVB 


Weight not recorded (cut farthing). 

Suffolk. M/d find, 9 September 2006. Found by Dale 
Smith. 

(PAS KENT-D4D784; EMC 2007.0122) 

J.R.B./B.E.E./M.R.A. 

363. Henry 1 (1 100-35), Annulets and Piles type, BMC 
iv, North 860, Thctford, Lefric 

Obv. +HENRi REX 
Rev. +LEFRC ON DEE 
Weight: 0.92 g. Die axis 180°. 

Linton, Cambridgeshire, M/d find, by 2006. 

A previously unrecorded moneyer for the Thetford 
mint in the reign of Henry I. 

(EMC 2006.0330) B.H/M.R.A. 

364. Henry I (1100-35), Profile/Cross and Annulets 
type, BMC viii. North 864, Lewes, Winred 

Obv +KENRI RE: 

Rev. +PlNRED:ONlEVA 
Weight not recorded, 

Romney Marsh, Kent. M/d find, 2005. Found by Fred 
Cooper. 

(EMC 2006.0213) M.R.A. 

365. Henry 1 (1100-35), Full Face/Cross Fleury type, 
BMC x, North 866, Lincoln, Ancea 

Obv. +h[ ]RIC[ ]S REX ANG 
Rev. +AN[ ]N:NICOLA: 

Weight: 1 .35 g. 

Skendleby, Lincolnshire. M/d find, 2003. 

(EMC 2006.0191) E.M./M.R.A. 

366. Henry I (1100-35), Full Face/Cross Fleury type, 
BMC x. North 866, uncertain mint, Marlesween 

Obv. +h£NRICVS REX ANG 
Rev. +MARLESPEEN:ON:S 
Weight: 1.09g. Die axis 90°. 

Lincolnshire. M/d find, 6 June 2006. Found by Robert 
Best. 

A previouslv unrecorded moneyer. 

(EMC 2006,0234) M.R.A. 

367. Henry I (1100-35), Star in Lozenge Fleury type, 
BMC xiii, North 869, Ipswich, Ailwi 

Obv. -FhENR[[ ]S R[ ] 

Rev +AlLPi:ON[ ]ESPIG 

Weight: 0.81 g (chipped). Die axis 0°. 

Battisford, Suffolk. M/d find, 2006. Found by Mark 

Frost. 

A new type for a moneyer previously recorded in 
Henry' I types x and xiv. 

(PAS SF-79FOOO: EMC 2006.0333) M.R.A, 

368. Henry I (1100-35), Pellets in Quairefoit type, 
BMC xiv. North 870, uncertain mint and moneyer 
Obv [ ]NRI[ ] 

Rev A:ON[ ] 

Weight: 0.31 g (fragment). 

Bawsey productive site, Norfolk. M/d find, 2006. 
Found by Steve Brown. 

(Norfolk SMR 25962; EMC 2006.0300) 

A.B.M/M.R.A. 

369. Henry I (1 100-35). Quadrilateral on Cross Fleury 
type, BMC w. North 871, London, Smaewine 

Obv [ ]NRI[ ] 

Re r. +S[ fLVNDE: 
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Weight: 1.4g. Die axis 0°. 

Claverdon, Warwickshire. M/d find, 7 November to 5 
December 2005. Found by Trevor Smith. 

(PAS WAW-D4 i 1 82; EMC 2007.0124) 

J.R.B./B.E.E./M.R.A. 

370. Henry I (l 100-35), Quadrilateral on Cross Fleury 
type, BMC xv. North 871, Winchester, Kipping 

Obv. +h£NRlC[ ] 

Rev. [ ]K1PP1N[ ]S: 

Weight: 1 .3 g (chipped). Die axis 180°. 

Wraxall and Fail and. North Somerset. M/d find. 
Found by Anthony Bosh. 

(PAS GLO-4D4DF7; EMC 2007.0123) 

J.R.B./B.E.E./M.R.A. 

371. Henry I (1 100-35), Quadrilateral on Cross Fleury 
type, BMC xv. North 871, uncertain mint and moneyer 
Obv. Illegible. 

Rev. +[ )[B?]ADP1N[ ] 

Weight: 1 .3 g. Die axis 0°. 

West Clandon, Surrey. M/d find, by 2005. Found by 
Chris Lacey. 

(PAS SUR-4704AI; EMC 2007.0125) J.R.B./B.E.E. 

372. Stephen (1 135-54), Cross Moline or Watford type, 
BMC i, North 873, Colchester, uncertain moneyer 
Obv. [ ]ST!E[ ] 

Rev. I ]COLE[C7J[ ] 

Weight not recorded (cut halfpenny, broken and 
repaired). 

Torksey area, Lincolnshire. M/d find, 21 May 2006. 
(EMC 2006.0225) A.G./M.R.A. 

373. Stephen (1 135-54), Cross Moline or Watford type, 
BMC i. North 873, Lincoln, uncertain moneyer 

Obv. [ ]NE REX 
Rev. +[ )N:NlCOL: 

Weight: 1.39g. Die axis0°. 

Alderbury, Wiltshire. M/d find, about October 2006. 
Found by Nick Booth. 

(PAS WILT-07B464; EMC 2007.0126) J.R.B./B.E.E. 

374. Stephen ( 1 1 35-54), Cross Moline or Watford type, 
BMC i, North 873, London, uncertain moneyer 

Obv +[ ] 

Rev +[ ]:ON[ ]DE: 

Weight: 1 ,34g (cracked). 

Finningham, Suffolk. M/d find, by 2006. Found by C, 
Bayliss. 

(EMC 2006.0178) F.M./M.R.A. 

375. Stephen (1 135-54), Cross Moline or Watford type, 
BMC\. North 873, uncertain mint and moneyer 

Obv. +ST[ ]X: 

Rev. +SA[ ]AN[ ] 

Weight: 1 .20 g (chipped). Die axis 0°. 

Driffield, near. East Yorkshire. M/d find, 2006. Found 
by Dave Scott, 

(EMC 2006.0369) M.R.A. 

376. Stephen ( 1 1 35-54), Cross Moline or Watford type, 
BMC i. North 874, uncertain mint and moneyer 

Obv +[ ] 

Rev +[ ] 

Weight: 1.20g. 

Newchurch, Kent. M/d find, 24 September 2006. 
Found by Guy Varney. 

(EMC 2006.0355) M.R.A. 


377. Stephen (1135-54). local variety of Cross Moline 
or Watford type, BMC i, rosette on obv. and mullets on 
rev.. North 887, uncertain mint and moneyer 

Obv. [ ]IEFN[ ]: 

Rev. ( ]N[ ] 

Weight: 0.92g. 

Upton, Oxfordshire. M/d find, 18 January 2006. Found 
by James Doe. 

(EMC 2006.0075) M.R.A. 

378. Stephen (1 135-54), local variety of Cross Moline 
or Watford type, BMC i, rosette on obv and mullets on 
rev., North 887. uncertain mint and moneyer 

Obv . Illegible 
Rev. [ ]N:0[ ]E[ ] 

Weight not recorded (chipped). 

Lechlade. Gloucestershire. M/d find, by 2006. 

(EMC 2006,0209) K.B./M.R.A. 

379. Stephen (1 135-54), local variety of Cross Moline 
or Watford type, BMC i, ANT type. North 905, 
Southampton?, Samson 

Obv. +STE[ JN£:REX 
Rev +SANSON[ ] 

Weight: l.06g. 

Creslow, Buckinghamshire. M/d find, 25 August 2003. 
Found by Alan Glass. 

(EMC 2006.0001) M.R.A. 

380. Stephen (1 135-54), local variety of Cross Moline 
or Watford type, BMC i, annulets on rev.. North 917, 
Durham, Fobund 

Obv ( jl[ ) 

Rev. +[ ] 

Weight: 0.49 g (cut halfpenny). 

Bawsey productive site, Norfolk. M/d find. 2006. 
Found by Steve Brown. 

(Norfolk SMR 25962; EMC 2006.0293) 

A.B.M./M.R.A. 

381. Stephen (1135-54), local variety of Cross Moline 
or Watford type, BMC i, pelleted crown. North 
Norwich?, uncertain moneyer 

Obv. [ ]: 

Rev. [ ]AM:ON:[ ] 

Weight: 0,66g (chipped). 

Guest wick, Norfolk. M/d find, by 2006. Found by Mr 
G. Prestney. 

Mark Blackburn, A lead striking of an East Anglian 
variant of Stephen's type F, NC 153 (1993), 215-17. 
discusses a lead trial piece and four other coins belong- 
ing to this variety. Three of the coins are of (lie 
Norwich moneyers Elfric and Sunemman or Swetman. 
(EMC 2006.0175) E.D./M.R.A. 

382. Stephen (1135-54), local variety of Cross Moline 
or Watford type, BMC i, North uncertain mint and 
moneyer 

Obv +EIICPV[ ] (E round, C reversed) 

Rev +[SO?][ ]hND: (ND ligated) 

Weight: 0,63g (cut halfpenny). Die axis 140 s . 
Willingdon and Jevington, East Sussex. M/d find, by 
April 2006. Found by Jim Parks and Dave Wootton. 
(PAS SUSS-0177B7; EMC 2007.0127) 

J.R.B./B.E.E./M.R.A. 

383. Stephen (1 135-54), York Group. Flag type. North 
919, York 
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Obv. [ ]EFN£1 
Rev +hTEC[ ] 

Weight: 1 . 14 g (chipped). 

North Yorkshire. M/d find, by 2006. 

(EMC 2006.0334) B.H./M.R.A. 

384. Stephen (1135-54), Cross Voided and Mullets 
type, BMC ii, North 878, Castle Rising, Rodbert 

Obv. Illegible 
Rev. []RIS[ ] 

Weight not recorded (fragment). 

Thornham, Norfolk. M/d find, 1 1 March 2006. Found 
by Peter Halford. 

(EMC 2006.0189) M.R.A. 

385. Stephen (1135-54), Cross Voided and Mullets 
type, BMC ii. North 878, uncertain mint and moneyer 
Obv. [ JTIEFNEr 

Rev. []A[][D?p[N?)[] 

Weight: 1.34g. 

Hmdringham, Norfolk. M/d find. March 2006. Found 
by Mr P. Buckenham. 

(Norfolk HER 29134; EMC 2006.0193) 

A.B.M./M.R.A. 

386. Stephen (1135-54), Awbridge type, BMC vii, 
North 881, Norwich?, uncertain moneyer 

Obv. [ ]:. 

Rev. +[ ]N:NO[ ] 

Weight: 0.48 g (cut halfpenny, broken, chipped and 
repaired) 

Howell, Lincolnshire. M/d find, 2005. Found by Alice 
Wright. 

(EMC 2006.0207) M.R.A. 

387. Stephen (1135-54), Awbridge type, BMC vii. 
North 881. uncertain mint and moneyer 

Obv +S[ ] 

Rev ( ]A[1?]:[ ]Nt1 

Weight: 0.6g (cut halfpenny). Die axis 320°. 

Hatfield Broad Oak, Essex. M/d find. Found by Mr 
Moss. 

(PAS ESS-88B38): EMC 2007.0128) J.R.B./B.E.E. 

388. Henry II (1154-89), Cross-and-Crosslets (Tealby) 
type, class A, North 952, London, Wit 

Obv ( ]R1 REX ANCL 
Rev. +W1[ jONTVNDE: 

Weight: l .03 g (cracked). 

Marston Moretaine parish, Bedfordshire. M/d find. 
c.2 001-2. Found by Chris Goulding. 

(EMC 2006.0174) M.R.A. 

389. Henry II (1 154-89). Cross-and-Crosslets (Tealby) 
type, class A or B, North 952-5, uncertain mint and 
moneyer 

Obv [ ]R( ] 

Rev. ( jR|:{ ]N[ ] 

Weight: 1.3$g. 

Quidenham, Norfolk. M/d find, by 2006. Found by Mr 
K. Litllechild. 

(Norfolk SMR 31677: EMC 2006.0310) 

A.B.M./M.R.A. 

390. Henry II (1 154-89). Cross-and-Crosslets (Tealby) 
type, class C2, North 957, Winchester, Herbert 

Obv +hENR):[ ] 

Rev +[hER?][ ]RT:ON:Pl 


Weight: 1.4g. 

Salisbury, near, Wiltshire. M/d find, by 2006. 

(EMC 2006.0233) A.C./M.R.A. 

391. Henry II (1 154-89), Cross-and-Crosslets (Tealby) 
type, class C3, North Northampton. Walter 

Obv +hENR|:REX:AN 
Rev +WALTER:0[ ] 

Weight not recorded. 

Dereham, near, Norfolk. M/d find, 2006. 

(EMC 2006.0162) P.M./M.R.A. 

392. Henry II (1 154-89), Cross-and-Crosslels (Tealby) 
type, class C-F, uncertain mint and moneyer 

Obv. Illegible 
Rev. [ ]:N[ ] 

Weight: 1 , 1 7 g (chipped). 

Beeston with Bittering, Norfolk. M/d find, by 2006. 
Found by Mr V. Buller. 

(EMC 2006.0171) E.D./M.R.A. 

393. Henry II (1154-89), Cross-and-Crosslets (Tealby) 
type, class C-F, uncertain mint and moeneyer 

Obv. ( ]ANG[ ] 

Rev. ( ]ON[ ] 

Weight: 0.7) g (cut halfpenny, cracked). 

West Acre, Norfolk. M/d find, November 2005. Found 
by Steve Brown. 

(Norfolk HER 33660; EMC 2006.0235) 

A.B.M./M.R.A. 

394. Henry II (1154-89), Cross-and-Crosslets (Tealby) 
type, class F, North 961, Canterbury, Ricard 

Obv +[ ]NR[ ] 

Rev +[]A[]:ON:[]T[] 

Weight not recorded. 

Beningbrough Hall, North Yorkshire. M/d find, 
November 2005. Found by Michael Smith. 

(EMC 2006.0205) M.R.A. 

395. Henry II (1154-89), Cross-and-Crosslels (Tealby) 
type, uncertain class, Canterbury, uncertain moneyer 
Obv +hE[ ] 

Rev { ](D?]:0( ]CA[ ] 

Weight: 1.34g. 

Hindringham, Norfolk. M/d find, March 2006. Found 
by Mr P. Buckenham. 

(Norfolk HER 29134; EMC 2006.0194) 

A.B.M./M.R.A. 

396. Henry 11 ( 1 1 54-89). Cross-and-Crosslets (Tealby) 
type, uncertain class, Canterbury, uncertain monever 
Obv f ]NR[ ] 

Rev. +[ ][N?]T 
Weight: 0.97g (chipped). 

High Easter, Essex. M/d find. 8 October 2006. 

(EMC 2006.0339) M.J.C./M.R.A. 

397. Henry II (1 154-89). Cross-and-Crosslels (Tealby) 
type, uncertain class, Canterbury, uncertain moneyer 
Obv. Illegible 

Rev. +[ ]CAN: 

Weight: 0.46g(cut halfpenny, chipped). 

Stratton Strawlcss, Norfolk. M/d find, by 2006. Found 
by Mr A Malhewson. 

(EMC 2006.01 18) E.D./M.R.A. 

398. Henry 11 (1 154-89). Cross-and-Crosslets (Tealby i 
type, uncertain class, mint and moneyer 
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Weight : 1 .22g (coin folded, obverse visible). 
Llawhaden, Pembrokeshire. M/d find, January 2006. 
Found by C. Pinnock. 

(Not illustrated) 

E.M.B. 

399. Henry 11 (1154-89), Cross-and-Crosslets (Tealby) 
type, uncertain class, mint and moneyer 

Obv. Illegible 
Rev. [ ]N[ ] 

Weight: 0.53g (cut halfpenny). 

Bawsey productive site. Norfolk. M/d find. 2006. 
Found by Steve Brown. 

(Norfolk HER 25962; EMC 2006.0295) 

A.B.M./M.R.A. 

400. Henry 11 (11 54-89). Cross-and-Crosslets (Tealby) 
tvpe. uncertain class, mint and moneyer 
06v.(]NR[] 

Rev ( ][0?][ ] 

Weight: 0.28g(cut farthing). 

Salt house. Norfolk. M/d find, by 2006. Found by Mr P. 
Buckenham. 

(EMC 2006.0196) A.B.M./M.R.A. 

40 1 . Henry 11 (11 54-89), Cross-and-Crosslets (Tealby) 
type, uncertain class, mint and moneyer 

Obv Illegible 
Rev +RO[ ] 

Weight: 0.28 g (cut farthing). 

West Acre, Norfolk. M/d find, November 2005. Found 
by Steve Brown. 

(Norfolk HER 33660; EMC 2006.0236) 

A.B.M./M.R.A. 

402. Henry II (1 154-89), Cross-and-Crosslets (Tealby) 
type, uncertain class, mint and moneyer 

Obv Illegible 
Rev [ ]ON:[N?][ ] 

Weight: 0.32g (cut farthing). 

West Acre, Norfolk. M/d find, November 2005. Found 
by Steve Brown. 

(Norfolk HER 33660; EMC 2006.0237) 

A.B.M./M.R.A. 

403. Charles I (1625-49), halfgroat, Oxford, North 
2475 

Obv Privy mark cross, wire inner circle 
Rev Privy mark lis. pellet inner circle 
Weight: 0.55 g. 

Mashbury, Essex. 

(Essex SMR 029-C01 66) M.J.C. 

Hiberno-Norse 

404. Hiberno-Norse Phase I (Long Cross), Dublin 
Obv +SITRC REX DYFLN 

Rev +BYRHTIO-B MIO RIN1 
Weight: 1 .30 g. Die axis 30°. 

Ickleton, near. Cambridgeshire. M/d find, September 
2006. Found by Henry Faulkner. 

From the same dies as a coin tn Stockholm, NNA 
1972, p.39, pi. A. 4, with a reverse copying a Winchester 
coin of Byrhtnoth. Acquired by the Fitzwilliam 
Museum. 

(EMC 2006.0378) M.A.S.B. 


Continental 


405. Carolingian, Louis the Pious (814—40), denier, 
plated forgery 

Obv +N[N?]H[S or reversed R?]X[ ] 

Rev (]NI1VN[ ] 

Weight: l.35g (bent and chipped). 

Surlingham, Norfolk. M/d find, 2005. Found by Mr 
Scanlon. 

(Norfolk HER 31655; EMC 2006.0187) 

A.B.M./M.R.A. 


406. Carolingian, Charles the Bald (840-77). denier, 
Karolus Monogram type, Melle, MG 172 

Obv CARLVS REX FR 

Rev. METVLLO around Karolus monogram. 

Weight: 1.35g (cracked). Die axis 0°. 

Calbourne Parish, Isle of Wight. M/d find. 21 August 
2006. Found by Mortimer Kelly. 

(EMC 2006.0312) F.B./M.R.A. 

407. Latin East. Bohemund III of Antioch 
(1 140-1201), denier. Metcalf class E 

Obv. +BOAM V ND V S \ helm bust 1., crescent to 1.. star 
to r. 

Rev. -EANTIOCHIA 

Weight: 0.89g. 

Bungay, Suffolk. M/d find. May 2006. Found by F. 
Crickmore. 


F.M./M.R.A. 


408. Germany, Otto I of Oldenburg, bishop of 
Munster (1203-1 8), ait half sterling, Ilisch p. 71, no. 8 
Obv. [SAN]CTVS [PAVE VS], lacing bust of St Paul 
Rev. [MONAS]TERlVM, short voided cross, crosses 
pommee in angles 
Weight not recorded (cut half). 

Quidenham, Norfolk. M/d find, 5 February 2007. 
Found by Robert Green. 

M.A.S.B. 


409. Flanders, petit denier. 4th period (<~. 1 252— r. 1 300). 
Fan quern bergues, Ghyssens p. 162, no. 451 

Obv. Standing female figure holding cross and falcon. 
Rev. Voided cross losangee, rosettes in angles 
Weight: 0.35 g. 

Lancashire. M/d find, by 2007. 

B.H./M.R.A. 

410. Low Countries, Sterling imitation of Edwardian 
type, cf. Mayhew 404 

Obv. +SDW R ANGL DNS hVB 
Rev S1GNVM CRVCIS 
Weight not recorded. 

Royston, Hertfordshire. M/d find. 2006. 

P.M./M.R.A. 


411. Low Countries, Louis 1 Count of Flanders 
(1322-46), sterling, Alost, 1331-34 
Obv. -ELVDOVICCOMESTLAD 
Rev +MOFIET A: ALOSTEFIS1S, lion rampant 1. 

Weight: 0.9g. 

Kilnwick Percy, North Humberside. M/d find, March 
2006. Found by Ian Posllethwaite. 

M.R.A. 


412. France, Jean 111 and Jeanne of Savoy (1329-38). 
denier, Limoges, Poey d'Avant 2319 
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Obv. ( ]DVX[ J 

Rev. +”VIQ[ ]OVlGER' 

Weight: 1.09g. Die axis 0°. 

Stow, Lincolnshire. M/d find. 

A.L./M J.C./M.R.A. 

413. Teutonic Order, Winrich of Kniprode (1351-82), 
vierchen, 1 364-c 1 380 

Obv. +MAG[ IflERALIS, shield of Grand Master. 

Rev +DOMinORVM"PR[ ]IE, cross pattee. 

Weight: 0.47g, Die axis 90°. 

Horncastle, Lincolnshire. M/d find, 2007. Found by 
Alan Wootton. 

Donated to the Fjtzwilliam Museum by the finder. 

M.R.A. 

414. Low Countries, Waleran III count of St Poi and 
Ligny (1371-1415), gold noble 

Obv WALLER:D:Dei:GRA:aOM:De:LVNG:POGGO 
Rev +lha:AVTGM:TRAnSIEnS:PGR:MEDIV:ILLORVM: 
1BAT 

Cambridegshire/Huntingdonshire (area between 
Sawtry, Ramsey and Huntingdon). M/d find, November 
2005. Found by Bruce Graham. 

A close copy of an Edward III gold noble, apart from 
the obverse inscription. It differs from the description 
of the type by H.E. Ives, Foreign Imitations of the 
English Noble, ANS Numismatic Notes and 
Monographs 93 (New York, 1941), p. 26 no. II, in some 
minor differences of the obverse inscription and the 
appearance of Edward Ill’s initial e instead of a rosette 
in the centre of the reverse. 

M.P./M.R.A. 

415. Low Countries, Philip the Bold Duke of Burgundy 
(1384-1405), gold noble of Flanders, 5th coinage, 
1389-1404 

Obv PhS DGi:GRA:DVX:BVRG:aOMES.-H:DnS:FLAnD 
Rev. +lha:AVTEM:TRAnSlEnS:P6R:M6DIVM:ILLOR 
VM: IBAT 
Weight: 7.8 g. 

Lower K inner ton, Flintshire. M/d find. 2007. Found by 
David Mollard. 

C.C./M.A.S.B. 

416. France, Charles VI (1380-1422), silver Blanc or 
Gitenar, 2nd issue (13S9-I405), Paris, Lafaurie 3Sla 
Obv +KAROLVSTR.A HGOR V M:R6 X 

Rev. +SIT:nOMQ:Dni:BGMGDIGTV 
Weight: 2.91 g (cracked). 

Maldon, near, Essex. Excavation find, 2003. 

Found during the excavation of a medieval hall-house in 
a paddock adjacent to Beeleigh Abbey. (Not illustrated), 

D.P./M.R.A. 

Islamic 

417 Samanid. Ahmad II b. Ismail? (AH 295-301, ad 
907-14),rfn7iom, uncertain mint (Samarqand orShash?). 
Weight: 0.73 g (cut fragment). 

Tetsworth, Oxfordshire. M/d find, c. November 2003. 
Found by Michael Wyatt. 

(PAS WILT-1 110F3: EMC 2006.0104) L.T./M.R.A, 

418. Samanid. Nasr. II b. Ahmad (AH 301-31, ad 
914-43), dirham, Ma'dan, AH 315. ad 927/8? 

Weight not recorded (pierccd). 


Buxton with Lammas, Norfolk. M/d find, c. 1 996. 
Found by Paul Rickinson. 

(PAS NMS88; EMC 2006.0091) K.H. /M.R.A. 

419. Samanid dirham 

Weight not recorded (cut fragment). 

Skelton, Cumbria. M/d find, 1998. Found by Carol 
Judge. 

(PAS LVPL522; EMC 2006.0106) N.H. /M.R.A. 

420. Almohad, Abu Ya’qub Yusuf I (AH 558-80/ad 
1 163-84), with title amir al-Mulminin, gold half dinar, 
AH 563-80/ad 1168-84, Album 483 

Weight: 2.01 g (bent, chipped and cracked). Die axis 0°. 
Wattisham, Suffolk. M/d find, 2006. Found by Gerry 
Fisk. 

Almohad gold half dinars had a limited circulation 
in 12th- and 13th-century England, appearing in 
records as oboli de muse’. Acquired by the Filzwilliam 
Museum. 

(PAS SF-9EB484; EMC 2006.0231) M.R.A. 

Seventeenth-century token 

421. William Hall, Dickinson p. 260, 3SA 
Obv. PA I NES-BR 1NGS-GA 1NES-, crowned bust 
Rev. W!LLIAM4:HALL--, orb surmounted by cross 
Weight: 1.38g. 

Norwich Cathedral Refectory, Norfolk. Excavation 
find, 2001-3. 

A rare token with a reverse modelled upon 
Nuremberg jettons. This example, found during archae- 
ological excavations on the site of Norwich Cathedral 
Refectory, seems to be the only one with a secure find 
spot (A. Popescu, ‘Coins, tokens and jetons' in H. 
Wallis, Excavations on the site of Norwich Cathedra! 
Refectory 2001-2003, East Anglian Archaeology 116 
(2006). pp. 48-50. no. 27). 

A.P. 

Modern coin 

422. George (II (1760-1820), copper penny, 1806-7, 
count ermarked on reverse 

Rev Stamped: BRADES CO | CAST STEEL, in two lines, 
the second stamped twice. 

St David's area, Pembrokeshire. M/d find, by May 
2006, Information from R. Lewis. 

William Hunt & Sons Ltd, Brades Steel Works, 
Oldbury, Worcestershire, was founded in 1793, and it 
Still exists. It was acquired by Brades Nash in 1951. by 
Spear & Jackson in 1962, and by Neill Tools in 1983. 
The brand is WHS. long favoured by archaeologists 
lor its 4” trowels. Not recorded by Scott (British 
Countermarks on Copper & Bronze Coins. 1975), this 
may represent a one-off trial of punches used to mark 
the firm's products. 

E.M.B. 

Correction 

The editors would like to thank David Holman for 
notifying them that a William I BMC type viii of the 
Lincoln monever Ulf recorded in Coin Register 2002. 
no. 202, is a modern reproduction. 
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REVIEWS 


Celtic coinage: new discoveries, new discussion, edited by 
Philip de Jersey (Oxford. BAR SI 532, 2006), iii + 260 pp. 

This volume of fifteen essays on Iron Age coinage is the 
outcome of a memorable and well-attended Oxford 
conference hosted by the Ashmolean Museum and the 
Institute of Archaeology in December 2001, to cele- 
brate the 40th anniversary of the Celtic Coin Index. 
Several papers were the subject of lively debate and the 
varied ways in which people look at Celtic coins are 
reflected in the published selection, which divides into 
three broad groups. One is concerned mainly with 
the images on coins and their meaning, another sees the 
archaeological context in which coins are found as the 
most reliable guide to chronology and function, and 
the final group takes a more traditional numismatic 
approach which ultimately views the material in a his- 
torical framework. Philip de Jersey emphasizes in a 
cogent introduction how important it is for specialists 
with differing viewpoints to learn from each other, and 
provides an essential bibliography of books and articles 
published since the last major Oxford conference in 
1989. 

In the first of the iconographic studies Brigitte 
Fischer explores motifs on Gaulish coins related to 
wine, such as amphorae, vine leaves and bunches of 
grapes, and establishes that coins with these features 
are relatively late and that the tribes who struck them 
are located in Celtic rather than Belgic Gaul; the 
amphorae shown are nearly always older than those 
being imported at the time the coins were struck, which 
she sees as harking back to a ‘golden age’ of prosperity. 
With Miranda Aldhouse-Green’s essay ‘Metaphors, 
meaning and money’ the interpretation of images 
becomes more controversial. No-one would deny that 
the surreal figures and animals on the mainly Gaulish 
coins she illustrates would have meant something to 
those who engraved them, but what, exactly? If we had 
any detailed knowledge of early Celtic religion and 
mythology we could no doubt say, but regrettably we 
do not. It may be true to say, for example, that a partic- 
ular symbol-set was ‘an empowering, authoritative 
emblem, spirit-currency that opened gateways between 
worlds’ (p. 34), but then again, it may not, and there is 
no way of proving or disproving the many similar 
assertions. The paper by Mike Williams and John 
Creighton on shamanism and trance imagery takes this 
methodology to its ultimate conclusion, and secs 
evidence of shamanism, which we are told ‘encom- 
passes rather than replaces religion', in virtually all 
non-classical Gaulish and British coin design, which it 
is claimed features images related to various trance 
states. Within their own definition of the subject they 
cannot be wrong, for ‘if we do adopt shamanism as a 
means of interpreting the past then nothing can fall 
outside of its influence’ (p. 49). At times it is reminis- 
cent of eighteenth- and early nineteenth-century 


Ccltomania, with its signs, symbols and runaway over- 
interpretation; Stukeley, Prichard and Edward ‘Celtic’ 
Davies would have been proud of them. 

Colin Hasel grove, in the first of the urchaeologically- 
based studies, argues for an early second century isc 
start for Thurrock potins, a good half century earlier 
than previously suspected. His evidence rests on three 
strands; the late l hi rd/early second century inception of 
their ultimate prototypes, Massiliot butting-bull potins; 
an early second century start for the first Paris basin 
copies; and finally a stratified example from excavations 
at Maiden Castle. The latter is from a phase that imme- 
diately precedes one assigned to c. 200- 150 UC by 
archaeomagnetic dating, but it is worth noting that 
both phases ‘were lacking in closely dateable material' 
(p. 21), and that all other archaeological contexts for 
Thurrock potins suggest a somewhat later chronology. 
Haselgrove’s second paper examines the impact of tltc 
Roman conquest on indigenous coinages in Belgic 
Gaul and southern Britain from the starting point that 
many issues assigned to the Gallic War by Colbert de 
Beaulieu and Scheers are either earlier or later. In the 
case of cast potins he is undoubtedly right, but with 
gold issues an over-eagerness to sever the link estab- 
lished by Scheers between coinage and warfare may 
have led him astray. He infers a posl-Gallic War date 
for Vocaranl and Lucotios staters of the Remi and 
the prolific Pottina gold of the Treveri, Viros staters of 
the Nervii, and Criciru and Rovcca gold of the 
Suessiones and Meldi respectively, largely on the basis 
of ‘general site associations’ (pp. 98-9). while consign- 
ing a Pottina stater from Alesia, deposited no later than 
52 bc, to a footnote (p. 1 10, n. 10). A fundamental prob- 
lem he appears unwilling to address is that all the rele- 
vant Gaulish and British coinages are now locked into 
each other by hoard evidence, and it is becoming 
increasingly difficult to move individual series around 
to suit what is often quite vague archaeological 
evidence. 

Mark Curteis’s study of the distribution and ritual 
deposition of Iron Age coins in the South Midlands is 
admirably thorough, but the restricted study area lie 
lias chosen means that none of his distribution maps 
show the complete spread of any given series, making it 
difficult to draw any useful conclusions. He examines 
the contexts in which Iron Age coins in the region were 
buried and suggests that they are not randomly dis- 
tributed around sites or concentrated in mercantile 
areas but tended to enter archaeological deposits in a 
deliberate and votive way. 

Tbe majority of the foregoing studies have a com- 
mon strand running through them; the assumption that 
Celtic coinage was intimately related to religious and 
ritual practices. It is left to Imogen Wellington to make 
this link explicit in her consideration of the role of Iron 
Age coinage in archaeological contexts, and she argues 
that silver and pot in in particular are found largely on 
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votive sites and therefore had a ritual function. While 
this is almost certainly true, there are obvious dangers 
in suggesting that the final resting place of a coin, pos- 
sibly after many years of circulation, tells us very much 
about its previous uses, let alone the reason why it was 
struck. 

In an important paper on Belgic coins in Britain 
Philip de Jersey looks at the distribution of over three 
hundred examples, excluding the main gold series, 
Gallo-Belgic A-F. Although many of these coins could 
have reached Britain in the hands of traders and the 
like, the remainder may indicate areas of Belgic settle- 
ment in the first century sc; concentrations in Kent and 
north of the Thames are no surprise in this respect, but 
the cluster of finds around Selsey and Chichester is out- 
side the circulation area of the main gold imports and 
thus particularly significant, especially given the den- 
sity of Armorican imports along the Hampshire and 
Dorset coast previously discussed by the author. 1 This 
dovetails neatly with contrasting pieces by Van Arsdell 
and Rudd. The former reluctantly concedes that the 
Belgae in Hampshire, presumably a migrant group, and 
the Regni or Regini in West Sussex may have struck 
their own coinage, blit plays devil’s advocate with the 
evidence and is loathe to concede that the Atrebales 
were not in overall political control. It is left to Chris 
Rudd in his post-conference reply on the Belgae and 
Regini to state the obvious and say that the sheer num- 
ber of new series along the south coast, admittedly 
known from very few coins in most cases, is not consis- 
tent with a single issuing authority. He also makes an 
impassioned plea for the retention of tribal names 
where the evidence allows it. and argues that the tribes 
of Britain had a longer and more stable history than we 
give them credit for. It is refreshing to see 
him cut through the hermeneutically closed world of 
archaeological thought, which has a tendency to deal 
with conflicts between excavated and historical evi- 
dence by ignoring the latter, and point out that the 
emperor is less than fully clothed. 

Rainer Kretz tackles the chronology of Tasciovanos’s 
silver coinage in a full discussion of this difficult series. 
The problem he faces is not just that of putting the six- 
teen known types in their approximate order but also 
establishing their relationship to the Sego and Dias 
issues, which also feature Tasciovanos's name. His 
sequencing of the main series, beginning with designs 
that are still heavily Celticried and ending with the 
more Romanized issues, is convincing, although as he 
points out, there are still areas of uncertainty such as 
the similarity between the bust on the B3 and El types. 
The only quibble is that it might have been useful to 
have photos in addition to the excellent line drawings. 
In an innovative study John Talbot examines the even 
more intractable Iceman early face/horse series, which 
he divides into the Bury, Large Flan, Snettisham and 
Face/horse B types. The Bury A series is clearly the ear- 
liest and to judge from reverses 9 and 10 (p, 219) may 
overlap with early Whaddon Chase gold and silver; 
after this several parallel regional issues appear and are 
succeeded in turn by a denominational coinage of units 


struck alongside Snettisham, Irstead and Freckenham 
gold. It is good to see every die and die link illustrated 
so clearly and the author’s use of a graphics program to 
combine different images of the same die deserves to be 
widely adopted. 

It is sad that Jeffrey May, w ; ho did so very much to 
further the study of Iron Age coinage, did not live to 
see the publication of this volume and with it his final 
article on the subject. He interprets what had previ- 
ously been considered to be a Gallo-Belgic A or C die 
from Rotherwick, Hampshire as a coin weight, and 
suggests that it was used to weigh multiples of five 
Scheers Aa class 4b (Sills class 6) staters. Against this, 
however, are the small fragments of gold leaf adhering 
to it, more consistent with it having been used to strike 
plated forgeries. A further problem is that the mean 
weight he uses for class 4b, derived from only four 
examples with a very wide spread, is no longer accu- 
rate, 2 and although a secondary function as a weight 
can by no means be ruled out the likelihood is that it is 
a forger’s die similar to the Gallo-Belgic B die from 
Alton, Hants, barely ten miles away. In the final paper 
the Silsden, West Yorkshire hoard of Esnprasu, 
Cunobelin and Epaticcus staters is discussed by Gavin 
Edwards and Megan Dennis. They conclude that it was 
probably deposited after the Claudian invasion and 
suggest that together with late hoards from nearby 
Lightcliffe and Hon ley it betrays the presence of a last 
pocket of Corieltavian-held territory in the eastern 
Pennines that may have remained outside Roman 
military control for many years. 

Philip de Jersey is to be congratulated on the editing 
and presentation of this impressive volume of studies, 
many of which represent significant advances on previ- 
ous knowledge. But the hidden star of this volume is 
the Celtic Coin Index and its many contributors, with- 
out which several pieces could not have been written 
and which is increasingly transforming our view of the 
later Iron Age. 

JOHN SILLS 
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Coinage and History in the North Sea World c. ad 
500-1250. Essays in Honour of Marion Archibalds 
edited by B. Cook and G. Williams (Brill, 
Leiden/Boston, 2006), xi + 791 pp. 

This is a substantial and very interesting book, but a 
most unusual one. In form it is a Festschrift to Miss 
Marion Archibald on her seventieth birthday, a warmly 
deserved tribute to a scholar and colleague who during 
her long and distinguished service in the Department of 


1 dc Jersey 1997. 

- Sills 2003. 1 33. 
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Coins and Medals established herself as a central figure 
in British numismatics both for the rigour of her schol- 
arship and for her admirable personal qualities. In con- 
tent it was designed to be, in the words of its editors, ‘a 
volume with a distinct focus and relatively broad appeal 
that reflected Marion’s long standing support for an 
integrated approach to numismatic and monetary stud- 
ies, archaeology and other aspects of historical 
research.' It is not, however a typical Festschrift, in that 
the authors invited to contribute belong to three princi- 
pal groups: close colleagues from the British Museum 
itself: overseas scholars with whom Miss Archibald has 
collaborated: and scholars of a younger generation 
who have enjoyed her encouragement and guidance. 

The broad theme of the book is the monetary history 
of England and its northern neighbours from the fifth 
century to the thirteenth. Both before and after this 
period the direction of English economic and political 
engagement was focused via the south-east towards the 
European mainland, first in the context of the Roman 
Empire, later within the expanding and increasingly 
integrated economy of continental Europe. During the 
long centuries between the centre of gravity was often 
more northerly and it is towards England’s involvement 
in the monetary history of this North Sea world that 
most of the contributions to this book are directed. 

The thirty articles in this book of nearly eight hun- 
dred pages have been divided between four main sec- 
tions entitled ‘After Rome (fifth to seventh centuries)’. 
‘The Northern World: an Age of Transition (seventh to 
tenth centuries)’, ’England and Scandinavia (tenth to 
thirteen centuries)’, and ‘The Kingdom of England and 
its Neighbours (tenth to early thirteenth centuries)’. 
Room has also been found for contributions on related 
topics, of personal interest to Miss Archibald, such as 
pecking (Kilger), coin-brooches (Leahy) and lead 
tokens (Egan). Because of the great number of papers 
and wide subject matter, many of the contributors will 
be familiar names to English numismatists, but several 
will not. 

Included in the first section is a major paper by Abdy 
and Williams cataloguing hoards and single finds from 
t-.410-c.675, the number of which is testimony to the 
impact of metal detecting on our knowledge of 
monetary circulation in a period from which relatively 
few hoards have been found. This material enables 
Williams, in an article on ‘The Circulation and 
Function of Coinage in Conversion-Period England 
c. ad 580 -675’, to put forward the view that there are 
greater signs of monetary function than have hitherto 
been generally assumed. In addition to these important 
monetary studies there are shorter but valuable pieces 
relating more directly to the coins themselves, including 
Blackburn’s discussion of two new types of gold 
shilling and Gannon's comments on imitation and type 
transfer in the ensuing early Anglo-Saxon silver 
coinages. 

In the second section the main numismatic items are 
an authoritative paper by Smart on Scandinavian 
moneyers’ names on ninth-century issues of tire 
reigns of Athelstan to Edgar, and Pirie’s overview of 
Northumbrian coinage from e.670 to 867. Miss Pirie 
sadly did not live to see this work in print, but it will 
serve as a valuable introduction to the major account of 


pre-Viking Northumbrian coinage that she published 
in 1996, and despite its elliptical style it may assist 
towards an understanding of her sometimes idiosyn- 
cratic approach to classification. More straightforward 
is Jonsson’s study of the pre-reform coinage of Edgar, 
from a geographical angle, in which he considers the 
accumulating evidence for patterns of monetary circu- 
lation and explores the administrative implications of 
the regional variation of types. Looking abroad. 
Coupland’s contribution discusses hoards from ninth- 
century Frisia, which now include two important 
Viking treasures from Noord-Holland with coins, 
ingots, hacksilver and other items in a manner compa- 
rable to that of the Scandinavian hoards from the 
British Isles. 

The third section is chiefly devoted to coin migration 
in the Viking Age. For the eastern Baltic Talvio uses the 
material in volumes 50 (St Petersburg) and 51 (Estonia) 
of the SyUoge of Coins of the British isles to draw par- 
allels and contrasts with volume 25 (Finland), while 
long articles by Metcalf and Moesgaard discuss the 
processes and routes by which vast quantities of 
English and German coin reached the Northern 
lands. Technical numismatics are represented here 
by Maimer's comments on die-cutting styles in 
Scandinavian coins of the early eleventh century in the 
light of the 1954 find at Rone on Gotland. The two 
Ribe hoards from the 1240s, consisting mostly of 
English Short Cross coins, are a chronological outlier 
in terms of this volume, but Jensen’s review serves to 
emphasize the way in which over a period of two 
hundred years peaceful commerce had become the 
principal agency for international movements of coin 
in northern Europe. 

The components of the fourth section are diverse by 
both topic and geography, and include three long 
papers of considerable significance. One is Allen's 
reassessment of the volume of English currency in the 
late Anglo-Saxon and Norman periods, a notoriously 
difficult area in which subjective assumptions and 
estimates abound, but the importance of which is self- 
evident; and Allen’s appendices summarising coin 
hoards from the 970s to 1 158 will be of value for many 
purposes. Another is Symons's admirable study of the 
moneyers of the small but not minor mint of the 
county borough of Worcester during the Norman 
period. The third is a comprehensive survey by Cook of 
the monetary system of the Angevin territories in 
France, which contains a valuable table of the contents 
of relevant hoards. Besly’s account of currency in 
Wales down to the Short Cross period also contains 
appendices of hoards and finds (up to 1 158), and use- 
fully brings up to date the record of known types of the 
Norman period from mints in Wales. The much slighter 
monetary Story of the Channel Islands is recited by 
Sebire who notes that they remained under the English 
crown when Philip Augustus of France won the duchy 
of Normandy from King John, and that when an 
English element thereafter was added to the Norman 
currency that had prevailed before 1204 it seems to have 
consisted mainly of cut halfpence (each equivalent to 
two deniers of Anjou or Tours). Archaeology is related 
to coins and coin finds (a particular interest of Miss 
Archibald) in Vince’s contribution on Lincoln, while 
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historical evidence is adduced by Crafter in an account 
of the removal of the minting rights of the Abbot of 
St. Augustine’s at Canterbury by Henry II. 

This book is a significant addition to the existing lit- 
erature on the coinage and currency of its period. It is 
less a numismatic work than a contribution to mone- 
tary history, but it will also be an essential point of ref- 
erence for many for its lists of hoards and finds. The 
book is expensive, but that is mainly because it is very 
large. The standard of contributions is high, and no 
serious student of the subjects covered should be 
without it, 

LORD STEWARTBY 


Sceattas, an Illustrated Guide. Anglo-Saxon Coins and 
Icons , by T. Abramson (Kings Lynn, Heritage Ltd., 

2006). 166 pp. 

For many detectorists who find a sceat, the task of 
identifying it is daunting, and their natural curiosity 
about its date, mint-place, affinities, and general signif- 
icance remains unsatisfied. This book is intended to 
make the task of identification easier for them, by cat- 
egorizing the designs that occur on the sceattas and 
grouping together all the animals in one section, all the 
birds in another, and so on. If the finder can see an ani- 
mal on his coin, he should look in that section, where 
hopefully he will find another specimen closely like it. 
Under this system, the same coin is illustrated twice, in 
different sections, according to its obverse and reverse 
designs respectively. 

The photographic illustrations, which are of coins in 
Mr Abramson’s own impressive collection, are very 
good. They are all xl,5 enlargements and occupy 
pages 37-131. 

The structure of the book is rather complicated, and 
Mr Abramson’s scheme of numbering is all his own, 
but every conceivable help is offered to the reader. 
There is, in the first place, a long summary (pp. 5-35), 
in which the material is rearranged following the series 
classification worked out in the reviewer's Thrvmsas 
and Sceattas. Then there is a ‘Tracking List', to guide 
the reader around the main text; a concordance of 
BM C/Hill/Stewart type numbers against Rigold/ 
Metcalf series and types; and, importantly for the 
scholar, a table headed ‘Cross References’, which is one 
of two places where the provenances of the illustrated 
specimens are given. 

Other useful aids are thoughtfully provided, e.g. a 
glossary; a runic alphabet and lists of runic inscrip- 
tions; illustrated comparisons with Roman, Celtic, and 
other sources of the designs; tables of kings and arch- 
bishops with their dates; illustrations of known forger- 
ies; and wise advice on treasure trove, with a list of 
names and addresses of all the regional finds liaison 
officers of the Portable Antiquities Scheme. All this is 
‘lopped and tailed' by a Preface, Historical Back- 
ground, Introduction, and (finally) an Epilogue - all of 
which will reward the reader. There is, all told, a fair bit 
of duplication, but one can live with that. The book 
amounts to a thorough, well-rounded and thoughtful 
presentation, and it deserves to do well, both now and 
into the future. 


For the more experienced numismatist, who will 
scarcely need to have their hand held in quite this way, 
there is a feast of interesting and important specimens: 
fresh meat, Tony Abramson’s collection is already so 
rich (or rather uur already, at the point of publication, 
for it is steadily growing) that a photographic record of 
it is by way of becoming a necessary work of reference. 
There are dozens if not scores of specimens to which 
attention deserves to be drawn. Here are just a few of 
them: page 38, no. P915, a Type 30/Series N ‘mule’; 
page 39, nos X200, X300a and X800, imitative 
Wod an/monsters, of which more are a welcome addi- 
tion to the corpus; page 40, nos Q050 and Q045, impor- 
tant specimens from very early in Series Q; page 4 1 , nos 
K/N5 and K/N6, welcome additions to a rare hybrid 
type; page 42, no. 0430, an extremely rare Type 43; 
page 45, no. Q100, a derivative of the unique variety 
with a bust of Christ copied from the sofidus of 
Justinian II; page 47, a nestful of Tony’s ‘fledglings’; 
page 50, no, Qrl 0, an excessively rare ‘two doves' type, 
this specimen found at Oxborough; page 54, nos J220 
and J230, two clear specimens of Type 36 with interest- 
ing torc-like beaked creatures and, on the obverse, a 
fi g u re-o f-ei g h t serpen t add ed to t he ba s ic d esi gn ; page 64 , 
no. T150, a Series T with what looks like a fleur-de-lis 
added below the ‘porcupine’ (‘elaborate candelabrum, 
arabesque, or anchor symbol’); page 65, nos Rolb and 
Ro2a, two interesting specimens of the very rare eclec- 
tic group with rosettes added on the obverse (and here, 
also a quincunx on the reverse); page 71, nos FI 00, 
F120 and F200, three choice, well-centred specimens of 
Series F ; page 79. nos W200, 205, 220, 230a and 230b, 
a dazzling, varied handful of Series W with almost all 
the rarities; page 81, no, Ca5, the excessively rare seated 
ruler of Series L, Type 13 (but no hawk) linked with a 
C AR.1P obverse {!); page 89, no. E700, the rare SEDE or 
AESE type; and on the same page, the even more inter- 
esting Cc2gl; page 90, no. E650, the intriguing 
Aylesbury find of what now seems to be a late primary 
or very early secondary porcupine, var. G4-related; 
page 94, no. A050, the Bishopstone specimen of Type 
Al, reading TIIC (not TIC) and extremely scarce; page 
96, no, RqlO, runes interspersed with pellets; page 111, 
no. 1210, a novel reverse type linked with the same 
figure-of-eight serpent mentioned above. And all this is 
merely a Baedeker’s ‘must-see’ list for a quick visit. 
There are many more choice specimens of more famil- 
iar types. The book is, clearly, an essential tool for 
sceat t a research. Just for the sake of tempering what 
would otherwise be one hundred per cent praise, one 
may say that Mr Abramson’s interpretation of the 
iconography of the sceattas is occasionally a touch 
imaginative, and that modifications to a recognized 
selieme of classification ought only to be made with 
due consideration and argument, otherwise chaos will 
result. 

That so many highly interesting new coins should 
have turned Up, largely within the last ten years, takes 
the breath away. It is also a bit alarming to consider 
that if the creme de la creme is so rich, the volume of 
run-of-lhe-mill/downright laity finds must have been 
enormous - and that many of them are not getting 
recorded. One is less sanguine than one was in the 
1980s of harvesting a random sample of all sceat la 
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finds, when randomness is so necessary in a database 
for the monetary historian. That throws one back on 
the handful of sites from where it is certain that every- 
thing has been faithfully recorded. Probably these will 
increasingly have to be the anchor- points against which 
the annual crop of new single finds is assessed. 

D.M. METCALF 
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The Abbey and Mint of Bury St Edmunds to 1279. by 
Robin J. Eaglen (London, BNS Special Publication no. 
5, Spink, 2006). xv + 413 pp. 

As its title implies this is truly a history of the abbey 
and mint of Bury St Edmunds in the early Middle 
Ages, for Dr Eaglen traces the history of the abbey 
from its earliest days and looks at the creation and 
operation of a mint there in its full historical context. 

The growth of great abbeys in the middle ages, 
wealthy and endowed with great estates, is of signifi- 
cance not just because they were focuses for the con- 
templative and spiritual life, but also because they 
became major centres for trade, learning and politics. 
They were a vital part of western European develop- 
ment. Their influence in their region could be consider- 
able and the appointment of an abbot became a 
consideration of the state as a whole, and indeed was 
increasingly a bone of contention between the king and 
the pope, whose confirmation was a necessity. Bury St 
Edmunds was such a place. 

Legend has it that a monastery was founded at 
Beaderices worth by King Sigebert of East Anglia in the 
seventh century. His ninth-century successor. King 
Eadmund, was martyred by the Danes in 869, but his 
remains were not brought to Beadericesworth until 
about 900. We arrive at surer ground in the 1040s, when 
Edward the Confessor granted to the Benedictine 
monastery founded there by Cnut the benefits from, 
and jurisdiction over, eight and a half hundreds (which 
came to be known as the Liberty of Saint Edmund and 
which firmly established the abbey’s wealth). In the 


meantime, and probably in the late tenth or early 
eleventh centuries, Beadericesworth had become 
known first as 'St Edmund’s place at Beadericesworth', 
then as 'St Edmunds-bury’, and finally as Bury St 
Edmunds, Bury for short. 

The abbey of St Edmunds lies in a naturally defensi- 
ble position on a piece of land where two rivers join, 
and a small town grew up there to service its require- 
ments and to benefit from its presence. As time pro- 
gressed the town was fortified, thus affording further 
inducement for living and trading in its shelter. The 
Domesday survey indicates that its permanent popula- 
tion in 1087 was perhaps 1,500 to 3.000 persons. In the 
rich agricultural lands of East Anglia it acquired a 
regional economic importance which, taken together 
with the political importance that came from its endow- 
ments, made the abbot a man oT national as well as 
local significance, and it is not surprising that a mint 
came to be established there. 

Dr Eaglen reviews in detail the evidence for the early 
operation of a mint at Bury St Edmunds and. after 
careful consideration, rejects it as a mint for the St 
Edmund memorial coinage and for the Anglo-Saxon 
kings before the time of Edward the Confessor. That a 
mint operated in the time of this last king is incon- 
testable for wc have extant his charter from late 1065 
granting Abbot Baldwin a moneyer. Bui even more 
convincing are the surviving coins, all struck by the 
moneyer Morcere. The charter of 1065 cannot have 
beeii the first, for coins are known of BMC Anglo- 
Saxon types ii, v, vii, ix, xi and xiii. The earliest of these 
types is attributed by Seaby to 1048-50, which accords 
well enough with the king's grant of lands earlier in tire 
1040s.-' 

Dr Eaglen does not confine himself narrowly to the 
activities of the Bury mint alone. He also enters into 
discussion on the national implications of changes to 
the coinage where they impinge on the Bury mint. In 
this section lie considers the implications of renoratio in 
the context of the enhancement of the weight of pen- 
nies by about one-third during the course of the issue 
of the Expanding Cross type (1050-3), possibly in 
1051, and the apparent short-lived reduction to some- 
thing near the old weight with the Facing Bust type 
(1062-5), prior to a return to t lie heavier weight with 
the Pyramids type (1065-6). Dr Eaglen argues that 
these fluctuations indicate that pennies must have been 
generally accepted by tale since such manipulations 
would have been self defeating had they been received 
by we i gilt. The Pyramids type, however, is not found 
from Bury, possibly because of the death of Abbot 
Leofstan in 1065 and the delay attendant on the instal- 
lation of Abbott Baldwin due to the political events of 
1066. 

In this section Dr Eaglen also compares Bury with 
other ecclesiastical mints, noting that Bury was unique 
in that it normally had a single moneyer, who was 
administered by the abbot through his sacrist, whereas 
in other ecclesiastical centres, mostly bishoprics, there 
were several moneyers administered by royal officials, 
one or more of whom might have operated for the 
profit of the bishop. 


} Seaby 1955-57. 
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There are no known coins from Bury of Harold II 
and Dr Eaglen divides the period from the Norman 
Conquest to 1279 into chapters covering logical peri- 
ods: William I and II; Henry I; Stephen; Henry II 
Tealby coinage; the Short Cross coinage of Henry II, 
Richard, John and the early years of Henry III; and the 
Long Cross coinage extending into the reign of Edward 
I. In each case he commences with a consideration of 
the historical factors influencing the activities of the 
abbey and its response to these. He then considers 
the coinage of the period as a whole, and against this he 
looks at the activity of the Bury mint and records the 
known varieties of coins issued. 

Abbot Baldwin, who came from Chartres and who 
had been installed by Edward the Confessor in 1065. 
remained in office under William I and II. He acted as 
physician to all these kings and this personal connec- 
tion was undoubtedly of help in his successful attempts 
to prevent Bury being brought under episcopal control. 
Bury now had a market from which the abbey profited 
and Domesday Book shows that the abbot had the 
right to levy 60<f. in the pound on the town which was 
then valued at £20. 

Dr Eaglen spends some time considering the 
Domesday Book entry since it is both extensive and 
obscure. Darby estimated the permanent population of 
Bury at that time at a ‘very conjectural’ figure of 3,000. 
Dr Eaglen questions this, pointing out that the activity 
of the Bury mint was far less at this date than that of 
much smaller places, for example Taunton, for which 
Darby estimates a population of 300 only. 4 As the king 
had no moneyers at Bury the merit of this comparison 
is perhaps doubtful. Probably more justifiably, he 
attributes the difference partly to Bury’s preoccupation 
with the rebuilding of the church, necessitating the 
removal of St Edmund’s remains, and, also, possibly, 
the chance of survival of coins. Tire rebuilding was 
completed by the 1090s, for in 1095 the remains of St 
Edmund were returned to the abbey, which was recon- 
secrated. and no doubt pilgrimages to the shrine 
became easier. Certainly after that date mint output 
there increased. Dr Eaglen compares the annual 
incomes of various abbeys using the broadly consistent 
figures of Corbett and Knowles which place 
Glastonbury at the top with up to £840 p.a. and Bury 
third or fourth after Ely and. possibly. Christchucli. 
Canterbury, with up to £655/ 

However, of William I just one Bury coin is known, 
from the moneyer Godinc, and it is noteworthy that the 
Beauworth hoard contained none at all. Of William II 
no coins are known at all. For Henry I Dr Eaglen again 
takes a close look at the abbots and their privileges. 
There are more surviving Bury St Edmunds coins of 
this king and examples are known of BMC Norman 
Kings VII. XIII. XIV, and doubtfully X and XII. There 
is evidence that extensive building works were still 
going on around the abbey and its precincts at this 
period. 

Throughout Stephens troubled reign Bury was 
essentially loyal to the king and was disturbed by the 


civil wars only once, in 1 153. However, it was close to 
territories controlled by Hugh Bigod, Earl of Norfolk, 
who at various stages supported the Empress Matilda, 
and Nigel, Bishop of Ely, who was also hostile to the 
king. Dr Eaglen takes us through the convoluted rela- 
tionships that affected East Anglia during the civil war 
and concludes that Bury mainly prospered during 
this period as. indeed, did the nearby town of 
Peterborough, despite the proximity of partisans who 
at one time or another supported the Empress Matilda. 

A considerable number of Bury coins have survived 
from Stephen’s reign. These are of BMC Norman Kings 
types I, II, VI, and VII and are struck by at least six 
moneyers. Dr Eaglen reviews the Bury' content of ten 
hoards, reaching the conclusion that they account for 
less than 1.5 % of the total and observing that, from the 
evidence of the hoards, Bury coins apparently circulated 
mainly in areas under Stephen’s control. 

In his chapter on the Tealby coinage Dr Eaglen first 
looks at the history of the abbey, whose rights and priv- 
ileges had been confirmed by Henry IT. A weak abbot 
and the need for building repairs allowed the abbey to 
fall into debt at this time. Hugh Bigod, Earl of Norfolk, 
remained troublesome and Bury was used by the king 
as a military base to contain and, when necessary, to 
attack him. 

The Tealby coinage was introduced in 1158 and Dr 
Eaglen shows that Bury was responsible for issues from 
all the sub-classes. A to F. He analyses a number of 
hoards and shows that out of a total of approximately 
8,674 coins in these there were 67 to 69 Bury coins from 
three moneyers. He catalogues 187 Bury coins of this 
issue and reconciles them with the 71 of Bury in BMC 
Tealby. He analyses the representation of different 
mints, as well as weight distribution and legend 
readings on known Bury coins. 

The weak abbot, Hugh, died in 1180. He was suc- 
ceeded in 1182 by Samson, an outstanding personality, 
who. over a period of years, was able to restore the 
abbey to affluence. Short Cross coins were introduced 
in 1180, but Bury mint was inactive until 1205. Dr 
Eaglen attributes this gap to an administrative change 
whereby the function of exchanging was separated 
from the function of the moneyers and placed in the 
hands of officials responsible to the crown. Without the 
ability to operate an exchange the abbot could only 
have struck his own silver and thus it may not have been 
worthwhile. The reform instituted by King John in 1205 
was intended to improve the quality of coin in circula- 
tion and Dr Eaglen supposes that this gave rise to a 
general review which led to the grant to Bury of a die 
and its customary rights (presumably including an 
exchange). In any case. Bury coins of class Vbl and 
succeeding classes are known from a succession of 
moneyers. 

Coins of classes Vbl . Vb2 and Vc are abundant and 
the die sequence was established by Brand in 1964. An 
updated version of this is now published by Dr Eaglen. 
It shows very dearly that two reverse dies were issued 
for each obverse die. There was a hiatus between 1208 


: Darby 1967 for Bury: Darby and Finn 1971 for Taunton. 
■ Corbett 1926. 509; Knowles 1966. 702. 
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and 12)4 due to a quarrel between King John and the 
pope, but thereafter the Bury mint struck continuously 
up to the end of the Short Cross period. Dr Eaglen 
includes die analyses for classes Vic and Vila and band 
records the readings used on these, and looks in detail 
at the class VIII issues. His essay on the Short Cross 
coinage is concluded with a section summarizing 
hoards and their contents of all the Short Cross classes 
m which Bury participated. 

The Long Cross coinage was struck from 1247 to 
1279. The abbot. Hugh, had died in 1248 and a new 
abbot, Edmund, was elected and confirmed in that 
year. Operation of the Bury mint must have com- 
menced immediately and continued all through the 
period, despite political trouble related to the Barons’ 
War. Dr Eaglen follows his usual plan by surveying the 
Long Cross coinage as a whole then considering it as it 
applied to Bury, We now have mint account informa- 
tion available for London and Canterbury and he 
analyses the output of the different moueyers at Bury 
and looks at the hoard evidence (of which the enor- 
mous Brussels hoard provides a significant element) in 
this context. 

The main text of Ins hook ends with a 'Conclusion' 
which gathers the threads together and includes a list- 
ing of over 3,000 known coins struck from 315 obverse 
and 339 reverse dies. This listing, which is broken down 
by types and reigns, clearly shows the periods at which 
one obverse was issued with one reverse die and other, 
comparatively short, periods when this ratio was 
changed. 

Finally. Dr Eaglen presents us with a catalogue of 
the 3,179 coins in this study and with plates illustrating 
the 353 known die combinations from this corpus. 

Altogether this is a comprehensive, thorough and 
we 11- documented history of Bury St Edmunds and its 
mint within the period defined. It stops at the point 
where Edward I’s great recoinage commenced, so there 
were still some 50 years of activity (and a considerable 
volume of coinage) ahead before it ceased to operate as 
a mint in the 1330s. The first part of this period is, of 
course, dealt with in the die study of the coins in Robert 
de Hadeleie’s name published by the late Dr Taller in 
BNJ 1998, 6 leaving the later coins of Edward I, Edward 
11 and the first issue of Edward HI still to be studied in 
detail. The book is extremely well presented and 
printed, the plates are clear and the quality of photo- 
graphs is very good. As well as being a credit to its 
author and to the editors, the typesetters and printers 
must also be complimented on a first class production. 

It is interesting that this work, no. 5 in the BNS 
Special Publication series, follows Dr Allen’s The 
Durham Mini in the same series. 7 It is instructive to 
compare the two books. Both are studies of an ecclesti- 
astical mint and, though in many ways different in 
style, both are works of high quality and both, it is 
interesting to note, are based on doctoral theses. The 
present reviewer feels that nothing is more appropri- 
ate than that the Special Publication series should 


include specialised studies of medieval mints of this 

type and quality, and hopes that we shall see more of 

them. 

PETER WOODHEAD 
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The Pennies of Edward / and II and the Coins of the 
Mint of Berwick-upon-Tweed, by Paul and Bente R. 
Withers (Llanfyllin, Galata, 2006), 62 pp. 

This latest publication to come off the Withers's pro- 
duction line considers the pennies of the first two 
Edwards. Undoubtedly, as far as the average finder is 
concerned (and as the authors acknowledge in their 
foreword), the coins of these kings can be problematic 
when it comes to identification. This is a situation long 
recognised but never adequately resolved in any acces- 
sible format. The authors point out JJ, North’s Sylloge 
volume as useful but out of prim, and in any case per- 
haps not the most suitable book for the beginner. The 
Withers have now provided something akin to what 
most new students require when trying to identify their 
first couple of Edwardian pennies - basic introduc- 
tions, key elements to look for and, usefully (and for (he 
first time in a popular publication), large illustration? 
so that one can more accurately compare the coin 
viewed through the lens with the printed page. 

After an introduction to the development of the clas- 
sification system from Burns through the Fox brothers 


* Taller 1998. 
’ Allen 2003 
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and up to date, there follows a chronological table with 
classes, approximate dates and mints, and a brief para- 
graph discussing some of the technicalities involved in 
the minting of the coins. The beginner’s guide follows, 
with a general, easy-to-follow description of the fea- 
tures that make up the obverse of the coin. The make- 
up and variation in the crown are then considered, with 
a look through the letter forms and abbreviation marks 
seen in the series, all in order to familiarise the reader 
with the features that aid in identification. 

The next chapter considers the main question one 
will be asking of a coin: what class is it? The chapter 
begins with the method employed by the authors when 
identifying a coin, which is to first look at the form of 
the Cs and Es in order to allocate it to one of the broad 
divisions 1-5, 6-1 la, or lib and later. Next comes an 
examination of the initial marks, with illustrations to 
help identify which belongs to which class. Illustrations 
of the letter forms and legends follow, with a brief 
explanation of those legends that deviate from the 
English series and occur on the continental sterling imi- 
tations, with examples of the most common foreign 
coins that might be found. Other special features are 
illustrated for convenience, such as the cross types, 
marks on the neck, punctuation and special letter 
forms. A list of mules noted by the authors is then given 
and is followed by a note on errors made by the die 
engravers. 

The next section of the book looks at the mints for 
the Edwardian pennies, starting with London and then 
proceeding alphabetically thereafter. For ease of use, 
this section could perhaps have been arranged with the 
principal mints first and the minor ones, with a more 
limited output, following them, but this is a minor 
gripe. Each part is illustrated with a photograph of a 
typical reverse and one or two hand-drawn illustrations 
of some of the varieties in the legend for each mint. A 
list of the variants is also included indicating to which 
class certain legend varieties belong, together with 
other salient features such as extra pellets and cross 
types that help further define the correct class. 

The next section completes the identification process 
by considering the obverse, and therefore the class to 
which the coin belongs. Laid out chronologically, each 
class and its subtypes are illustrated with full A4 pages 
of images to complement the text. The coins, illustrated 
at three times actual size, are well chosen and help the 
reader in better correlating the written description to 
the actual object itself. One useful feature is the inclu- 
sion after class 15d of a selection of later coins of 
Edward HI to familiarise the reader with the distinctive 
differences encountered as the series progresses. 

The final section describes the coins of the Berwick 
mint, whose halfpennies and farthings have not so Tar 
been covered in the Small Change series. First there is a 
potted history of the town of Berwick and its castle. 
This is followed by a look at Christopher Blunt's classi- 
fication system, which first appeared in the Numismatic 
Chronicle. The Withers have not set out to change this, 
but simply to correct and add to it. The method used is 
to look at the crowns and faces in order to achieve this. 
The format follows that of the previous sections, with 
good quality, large illustrations interspersed amongst 
text explaining the features that help attribute the 


Berwick pennies, halfpennies and farthings among 
their various classes. 

The approach the reviewer took to appraise this 
book was to use it as advertised, as a beginner's guide 
to identify a small hoard of twenty-two Edwardian 
pennies that had recently come to hand. Following the 
method suggested in the book, it was an easy task to 
firstly isolate the possible types based on the lettering 
and crown, then to narrow down the possibilities by 
establishing the mint, and finally to attribute all the 
English coins to the correct class via the sections detail- 
ing each class and its specific features. When compared 
against North’s Sylloge volume the only refinement 
necessary was to further subdivide the class 10 and 1 1 
coins past the crown type, a distinction which this book 
does not go into. 

Perhaps not for the pocket of the fieldworker, but as 
an introductory guide to the pennies of Edward I and 
II, this volume is a welcome addition in a sparsely 
populated area of English numismatic literature. 

RICHARD KELLEHER 


Sylloge of Coins of the British Isles, 58: Scottish Coins 
in the National Museums of Scotland. Edinburgh. Part /. 
1526-1603, by N.M.McQ. Holmes (London, British 
Academy, The National Museums of Scotland and 
Spink and Son Ltd., 2006), viii + 57pp., 99 pis. 

The coinage of Scotland, issued from 1136 until the 
Act of Union in 1707, is more numerous and varied 
than might be expected from a relatively small country. 
The many issues, designs and inscriptions make it one 
of the most interesting in Europe. The major collection 
of this series is held by the National Museums of 
Scotland in Edinburgh. 

The basis of the collection is the cabinet of the 
Society of Antiquaries of Scotland founded in 1780. 
This was enhanced by the purchase, in 1872, of the 
Faculty of Advocates’ collection, which mainly com- 
prised Scottish coins. This in turn contained one of the 
earliest Scottish collections, that of James Sutherland, 
started late in the seventeenth century and sold to the 
Advocates in 1705. The other major part of the 
Collection is the late nineteenth century cabinet of 
Thomas Coats, which was donated by his family in 
1921, The Coats collection had formed the basis of 
Edward Burns’s The Coinage of Scotland (Edinburgh, 
1887) and thus this important element of the NMS 
collection is published in what remains the standard 
work on Scottish coins. Apart from specimens included 
in papers and notes on individual issues and finds, the 
only other publication on the Edinburgh collection is 
the short and dated catalogue, Scottish Coins , by 
the then Curator of Coins, A.B. Richardson (London. 
1901). 

The volume under review is the first of a welcome 
series planned to cover the whole collection of Scottish 
coins in the NMS, as part of the British Academy's 
Sylloge of Coins oj the British Isles. It covers the period 
1526 to 1603, from the start of the second coinage of 
Janies V to the end of James Vi’s eighth coinage. 
Starting with the second rather than the first coinage of 
James V is justified on the grounds that the latter is a 
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continuation of the gold and billon from the previous 
reign, there being no silver struck again until 1526. The 
volume ends with James Vi's accession to the English 
throne, when the two coinages were unified in terms of 
weight, fineness and design. It is a substantial volume, 
containing 99 plates and 1771 coins. 

The work commences with a detailed survey of the 
coinages of James V, Mary' and James VI. The reason 
given for dealing with this period first is that it has been 
well covered by recent research which, in conjunction 
with the surviving records, meant it could be produced 
on the current state of knowledge, unlike earlier peri- 
ods on which further research was required. A large 
amount of work has been carried out on various issues 
and aspects of the sixteenth century, as is shown by 
numerous references to the publications of Colonel and 
Mrs Murray, Robert Stevenson and Lord Stewartby. 
This new overview is concise, but detailed, describing 
the surviving records, the weight, fineness and tariff Tor 
each issue, its types and inscriptions, as well as the rel- 
evant publications. It is up-to-date, easy to consult and 
replaces a number of shorter ones in other works. It 
should be the starting point for anyone interested in 
this period for some time to come. 

There follows an account of the analyses of a group 
of the billon coins, from the introduction of the bawbee 
in 1538 to the end of the use of that alloy in the saltire 
placks of 1594. This work was carried out at the NMS 
as part of the project. Almost 400 coins were checked 
by X-ray fluorescence on the surface and forty were fur- 
ther subjected to a scanning election microscope on an 
abraded part of the edge. A number of counterfeits 
were included. The results show a consistent basic 
silver-copper alloy for all issues, with the mint closely 
following the official instructions for their fineness. 
Where there was surface enrichment this appeared to 
be due to corrosion. The counterfeits were mainly of 
copper, except for the placks of James VI, which were 
found to have a tinned surface. This analysis is a valu- 
able contribution to an aspect of the Scottish coinage 
which has so far not received much attention. 

The sources of the collection are numerous and var- 
ied, as is to be expected in a national collection dating 
back to the eighteenth century, and are listed by acqui- 
sitions from individuals and dealers, by hoards, and 
then single finds. As indicated above, the main sources 
arc the collections of the Society of Antiquaries of 
Scotland, the Advocates/Sutherland, Coats and 
Lindsay Carnegie. The latter formed the core of the 
Scottish coins in the former Royal Museum of 
Scotland, which amalgamated with the National 
Museum of Antiquities of Scotland to form the present 
NMS. Unfortunately the coins from the Antiquaries in 
many instances do not retain the earlier provenances. 
Thus even for Advocates/Sutherland only a small 
number can be assigned to these two cabinets. 

Another important source is treasure trove, in the 
form of both hoard and single finds. This was, and 
remains, more encompassing in Scotland than else- 
where in Britain, and Edinburgh had the unopposed 
first choice of such finds until more recent times. The 
general policy was to select items not already repre- 
sented and then to integrate them without specifying 
the source. Much the same happened in the assembling 


of Scotland’s other major coin collection, that of Dr 
William Hunter at Glasgow University. Hunter indeed 
occurs in the ‘Sources’ here as the possible donor of 
a forty-four shilling piece of Mary (no. 252). It is 
suggested that this may have been a gift to mark the 
foundation of the Society of Antiquaries. This is 
indeed correct as Hunter is recorded as giving 109 
Scottish coins, including twenty-four gold, to the new 
Society to help start its collection. The introduction 
to the 'Sources’ notes that some entries can occur in 
more than oik group which leads to some, perhaps un- 
necessary, repetition. The Deans of the Chapel Royal/ 
Crossraguel Abbey. Gallon/Domoch and Scafield/ 
Urquhart Castle have more or less similar entries in 
both sections A and C. Next conies a comprehensive 
bibliography which, while serving to point the reader in 
the direction of the main works on which the arrange- 
ment is based, will also provide the starting point for 
any interest or research in this period. 

The catalogue contains 1771 entries. These follow the 
normal Sylloge format with headings for types and 
inscriptions followed by the relevant entries giving 
number, weight, axis, date, and description, which here 
are very full and include references to Burns and 
Richardson and the museum numbers. The entries for 
the forty coins which were analysed by both methods 
noted also contain the results of this investigation. The 
size and wealth of the Edinburgh collection is evident. 
The growth over the years can be seen from the fact 
that Richardson listed just over 2,200 coins for the 
whole Scottish series in 1901 . It may be compared with 
the 464 entries for the period 1526-1603 in SCD1 35, 
covering the major Scottish collections at the 
Ashniolean and Hunterian Museums. The list of rari- 
ties is long and includes the pattern crown (no. 8) and 
pattern ducat (no. 26) of James V, Sutherland’s portrait 
ducat of Francis and Mary (no. 984), and the more 
recent purchase in 2002 of the Henry and Mary por- 
trait ryal (no, 1 1 65A). The long runs of examples of 
various issues are too numerous to list but overall this 
volume gives an outstanding view of Scotland's coinage 
during the greater part of the sixteenth century, and 
provides an invaluable research tool. 

There is some inconsistency between the order of (he 
survey of the period in the text and the arrangement in 
the catalogue. In the survey the coinage of James VI is 
dealt with by each of the eight successive issues, 
whereas in the catalogue it is arranged by metal - the 
gold of the eight issues and then the silver; in both cases 
the billon and copper come after the precious metal. 
However, this does not hinder either the understanding 
of the coinages nor the use of the catalogue. 

Plates can often be a problem but here, despite the 
large number covering a great variety of specimens in 
various metals and conditions, they are very pleasing 
The numerous billon coins, usually less well produced, 
might have proved difficult, but this is not so and 
indeed it is only with the occasional gold coin that (here 
is some lack of clarity. It may be noted that some plates, 
e.g. 28. 41 and 97, are missing illustrations: for example, 
plate 41, nos 1 1 14-28, are not illustrated on the grounds 
of poor condition and corrosion. The 'Sources’ state 
that only six (nos 1141-6) out of the parcel of 357 coins 
from the Aberdeen (Marischal College) hoard arc 



included in the catalogue, although these are all 
counterfeit hardheads of Francis and Mary of the 
ill-produced type with 58 rather than 1558. 

Forgeries, where they are deemed to be contempo- 
rary, are included in the main catalogue at the end of 
the appropriate issue. The majority of these are of the 
billon issues of Mary and James VI. It is interesting 
that only two forgeries of higher denominations are 
listed - a ryal of Henry and Mary (no. 1 1 89) and a bal- 
ance half merk of James VI (no. 1505). This seems a 
very low number for precious metal counterfeits, but 
appears to follow an equal lack in earlier periods of the 
Scottish coinage. Perhaps forgery was not so much of a 
problem in Scotland until it affected the billon and cop- 
per in the later sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
Plate 99 contains six modern forgeries, mainly of coins 
of Mary. Again this seems a low number for the national 
collection of Scottish coins. Only one minor typograph- 
ical error was spotted: in plate 98 the heading for the 
copper pennies should read 1597 rather than 1579. 

Overall the British Academy, the National Museums 
of Scotland and not least the author are to be congrat- 
ulated on the publication of this substantial volume. It 
is to be hoped the other volumes, some of which are 
well advanced, will appear shortly. The National 
Museums of Scotland Sylloge series will undoubtedly 
replace Burns - no mean feat. 

J.D. BATESON 


The Hammered Silver Coins produced al the Tower dur- 
ing the Reign of Elizabeth l, by I.D. Brown, C.H. 
Comber and W. Wilkinson (Llanfyllin, Galata. 2006), 
84 pp. 

This definitive publication is the product of twenty 
years work by three specialist students of the series - in 
fact since their average individual period of study is 
fifty years, it could be said to be the result of 150 years 
of work! It embraces the coinages for Ireland and the 
Indies as well as those for England, commencing with 
an analysis of the poor state of the coinage on the suc- 
cession of Elizabeth I, the need to rectify it and the 
ways by which was achieved. The need for the produc- 
tion of three halfpence and three farthings, denomina- 
tions peculiar to this reign, is explained. Since gold 
circulated abroad, porlrails on the latter issues featured 
ornate costumes to stress the queen’s status whereas 
those on the stiver revealed far more basic attire 
because she wished to be identified with the majority of 
her subjects at home. Mint workers became salaried 
and the Company of Moneyers instituted a form of a 
widows' and children’s pension scheme. The absence of 
a portrait on the coinage of testerns for the East Indies, 
intended to rival that of the Spanish, is explained: only 
coins bearing male portraits were accepted there. The 
coinage became known as portcullis money as a result. 


In reading this informative background to this series 
it becomes apparent that it has now been categorised 
into seven coinages which, with North having listed 
three issues in English Hammered Coinage and Spink 
six in Coins of England, may cause some confusion. 

A table of dies recorded by the authors for each 
denomination in descending order of value and in 
sequence of minimarks. together with their combina- 
tions, follows. Different forms of roses, sceptres, I is. 
lions, cross ends, shields, crowns, harps, portcullises 
and letter punches are then illustrated. These tables will 
undoubtedly appear daunting to those unfamiliar with 
the series, but from them it should be possible to give a 
precise identification to any silver coin within it. 

The book concludes with a bibliography, lists of the 
privy marks, indentures and Pyx Trials, details of the 
coins used for research and estimates of numbers of 
coins struck. 

M.B, SHARP 


Cobs, Pieces of Eight and Treasure Coins. The Early 
Spanish- American Mints and Their Coinages 
1536-1773 , by S. Menzel (New York. American 
Numismatic Society, 2004), xi h- 484 pp. 

From the date of the founding of the many colonies 
dependent upon Great Britain and extending to the 
year 1825, currency was a particular local problem. 
In the colonies and plantations of the Americas and 
the West Indies this was particularly so.* 

One of the main ways that the early British settlers in 
the Americas attempted to solve this problem of the 
lack of available coinage was by using 'pieces of eight’, 
the so-called ‘cobs’, the hand-struck silver coins of 
eight reales (and their subdivisions) produced by the 
Spanish colonial mints of South and Central America. 
These coins provided what Pridniore called ‘the univer- 
sal coin in silver’ throughout the entire region,^ and cir- 
culated (at a variety of valuations) in all of the British 
settlements from the seventeenth to the later eighteenth 
century. For this reason it seems appropriate to review 
this book here, although its subject matter is not one 
that might normally be expected in the Journal. 

As he explains in Iris Preface, Menzel’s aim has been 
to set the mints and coinages in their historical context 
and to provide a ‘data baseline’ for future researchers. 
To this end, the Introduction first describes the 
Spanish colonial system, with the two great 
Viceroyalties of New Spain and Peru, each subdivided 
into a number of audiencias. Menzel then deals with 
the mints. Columbus was authorized to establish one as 
early as 1497, to exploit the riches that it was antici- 
pated would fall to Che Spanish crown. However, it was 
not until 1536 that the first was actually set up, in 
Mexico, to be followed by nine more over the following 


* Pridniore 1965. 3. 

* Pridmore 1965. 9-10. 

See Chalmers 1972. 511'.. for a discussion of (he circulation and use of these coins in the West Indies The value pul on 
them varied dramatically from island to island: Barbados. 1668, the piece of eight raised in value from 4s. id. to 5s.; 
Montserrat, 1670, the piece of eight raised in value from 5s. to 6s.: Jamaica. 168), 4s. for a ‘Peru Piece of Eight’ and 5s. for a 
‘piece of eight of Mexico" (Chalmers (972. 4$-9. 64 and 99). 
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cenlury or so. Menzel discusses in detail their functions 
and operation and their role in the processing of mined 
precious metals (The entire process, from mining to 
minting, is very fully explained in a detailed diagram on 
p. 5.) Finally Menzel takes the reader through the man- 
ufacturing process that produced the roughly-shaped, 
poorly-struck coins that we are so familiar with today. 
(Note that the volume deals only with the hand-struck 
issues; the later, machine- struck coins not covered at 
all.) 

The Introduction is followed by Chapter 1, 'Kings, 
Coin Designs, Anomalies and Special Issues’. Just as it 
says ou the can, this covers (1) the Spanish kings of the 
period; (2) the designs used on the coins (generally 
either the 'pillar and waves’ style or the ‘shield style’, 
except for the distinctive designs used on the half- and 
quarter-reals); (3) what Menzel terms 'anomalies’ 
(mainly the results of die-sinking errors or fudges made 
by the die-cutters to save work); and (4) the special 
issues - both the presentation coins (carefully struck on 
well-prepared, circular flans) and the heart-shaped 
coins (representing the Sacred Heart), produced prima- 
rily at the Potosi mint, which were apparently made to 
suppori church-related activities and probably also to 
serve as votives. 

There then follows the meat of the book - ten chap- 
ters on the individual mints and their products: Mexico 
City (striking cobs 1536-1734), Santo Domingo 
(1542-1634), Lima (1568-1752), Potosi (1573 -1773, its 
huge output underpinned by the products of the 
nearby silver mines), the short-lived Panama (1580-83), 
Santa Fe de Bogota (1622-1756), Cartagena (1622-35. 
and then briefly reopened in 1655 following a scandal at 
the Potosi mint), the ephemeral Cuzco (1698 only, pro- 
ducing just two significant emissions), Guatemala 
(1733-54, opened to address a critical shortage of coin 
in the region), and Cuba (an emergency mint opened 
during the British siege of Santiago in 1741, which 
struck only copper four and eight reales pieces). For 
each mint the coinages are arranged by king, then by 
the dates on the coins (if applicable), and finally by the 
mint assayer, whose initials were supposed to appear on 
each coin and whom Menzel has worked hard to iden- 
tify. (A useful summary of the various mint officials 
and their roles appears on p. 6.) The volume concludes 
with an appendix on weights and values in Spanish 
colonial America, a bibliography and an index. 

Each type is well-illustrated by a combination of 
line-drawings and photographs, with significant details 
and lettering often shown in separate drawings. As a 
test, four recently-acquired minor coins were classified 
using the book. It took a little time finding one’s way 
around Menzel’s system, but it did seem to work rea- 
sonably well once one became familiar with it, although 
one suspects that users may find it useful to have some 
prior knowledge of the series if they are to get the best 
from it. As regards the illustrations, while the photo- 
graphs are generally of reasonable quality, the individ- 


ual coins in this series are often so deplorably struck 
that the line drawings were generally of more help. One 
criticism that could be levied is that the layout of the 
headings can be rather cramped and it is sometimes 
hard to find the exact section of text one needs. 

DAVID SYMONS 
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The Token Collectors Companion , by John Whitmore 
(Malvern, Whitmore. 2006), 395 pp. 

FIRSTLY, I have to declare an interest as Galata was 
responsible for the production of the plates, and for 
introducing John Whitmore to Allan Davisson, and the 
man who makes such a good job of the binding. 
However, I had nothing to do with the final text, apart 
from making the odd suggestion over the many years of 
its gestation. 

This all-embracing book consists of a dozen or so 
chapters, most of which might easily have been pub- 
lished on their own as stand-alone entities. They com- 
prise: an introduction and historical survey of British 
tokens; a 'Token Tracer 1700-1860’ (including a useful 
survey of token literature); a list of addenda and 
corrections to Dalton and Hamer’s catalogue of 
eighteenth-century tokens; 11 a survey of recent prices 
realised at auction by eighteenth-century tokens; a sup- 
plement giving additions and corrections to Bell’s 
Unofficial Farthings , ,J together with a price guide; an 
introduction to West Midlands inn tokens; checklists 
of inn tokens of Birmingham, Herefordshire, 
Staffordshire, Worcestershire, Dudley and north 
Worcestershire; an index of token-issuing inns; an 
analysis of inn token makers’ named stock dies used on 
West Midlands tokens; a ‘British Inn Token Location 
Tracer’; and a comprehensive index to Hawkins's 
Dictionary of Makers.** 

Whitmore's The Token Tracer was originally pub- 
lished in 1990. M When it went out of print five years 
ago it left a gap. Even after thirty -five years of collect- 
ing and being in the coin and token business, it is one 
that we still consult. The new version bas been much 
revised, improved and updated. Useful for the beginner 
is the listing of token literature that precedes it. 

In 1988 Whitmore wrote and published his 
Worcestershire Inn Tokens** about which the present 
reviewer commented that it was a model for any future 
writer/cataloguer to follow. In this work he provides an 
updated listing of all known Worcestershire inn tokens. 


" Dalton and Hamer 1910-18. 
12 Bell 1975. 

15 Hawkins 1989. 

14 Whitmore 1990. 

,s Whitmore 1988., 
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with new pieces being listed in bold type. Also included 
are two plates of new items, or items which were not 
available for illustration in the previous work. This, 
however, is only a part of a compendium of works on 
inn tokens, covering the counties of Herefordshire, 
Worcestershire, and Staffordshire, along with the areas 
of Dudley and Sandwell, and the city of Birmingham. 
Tokens are catalogued by name of the pub, location, 
publican, denomination, and maker. Sources are 
quoted, and, for Birmingham tokens, it is noted if a 
photograph of the establishment appears in 
Binning fiam Pubs . 16 Tile indexing is excellent. The 
research has been thorough and over fifty institutional 
and private collections have been examined. The cata- 
logue is preceded by a valuable discussion on the uses 
of pub checks. 

The chapter ‘British Inn Token Location Tracer’ 
will locate many, if not all of those pub checks 
which, annoyingly, tell you everything but the name 
of the town. 2,800 otherwise anonymous tokens 
are identified, from Abercynon to Worcester. There 
is even a section with fifty or so tokens which show 
no street or place address, but which have neverthe- 
less been reliably located! For the real aficionado of 
pub checks there is also an analysis of named stock 
dies used and these are linked to those tokens in 
the various listings. This must surely be the biggest 
and best publication ever on the subject of inn 
tokens. 

There are two chapters on eighteenth-century tokens, 
the first a compilation of additions and corrections to 
Dalton and Hamer - including those with ‘improper’ 
edges. There then follows a listing by Dalton and 
Hamer number of eighteenth-century tokens which 
have appeared as individual lots in major London, and 
some overseas, auctions, giving the prices they have 
achieved. 

For those interested in the prices of ‘unofficial’, i.e. 
mid-nineteenth century farthing tokens, there is an 
eighteen page guide giving prices for 900 tokens in VF 
and EF conditions. 

Every good book finishes with a comprehensive 
index, but here it is another much-needed item, an 
index to Hawkins’s Dictionary of Makers rather than 
the Whitmore Companion . 

The title of this book may initially put people off, as 
it is not immediately obvious what it contains, but I 
hope that the would-be user is now enlightened. The 
first person to use the book in print used the letters 
‘WC’ (Whitmore Companion) to refer to it. As succinct 
as this pair of letters is, the connotation is such that this 
writer will be using *TCC\ which he is led to believe the 
author prefers too. If you collect tokens, consider this 
to be a really hearty recommendation for what is a 
‘must have’ book that would still be a bargain at twice 
the price. 

PAUL WITHERS 
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The Mining and related Tokens of West Cumberland, by 
Michael Finlay (Carlisle, The Plains. 2006), 196 pp. 

Very little has ever been written about this intriguing 
subject, especially in relation to the many diverse and 
collectable mining tokens that remain available today, 
making this book essential for inclusion in any 
numismatic library. 

In only a few years, the author succeeded in assem- 
bling the most remarkable collection of Cumbrian min- 
ing tokens (now dispersed), which far outstripped any 
other known collection in quality and diversity. This 
book not only embodies the contents of that collection, 
but also encompasses the mining tokens referred to by 
Ferguson 1 ’ as well as those published by Davis and 
Waters.' 8 

Of particular interest and significance is the histori- 
cal context afforded to each token, and also the 
inclusion of some tokens not previously or wrongly 
assigned, with supporting evidence. In addition, it 
brings together under one cover a much-needed record 
or the many family names associated with the coal min- 
ing and quarrying industry of the district, the result of 
a meticulous study of the fragmented and disparate 
records existing in several Records Offices and else- 
where. It also traces the genealogies of the famous 
Cumbrian families associated with the industry, whose 
great wealth was substantially gained from it. 

By any measure, this is a most valuable and worth- 
while contribution that clarifies many previously uncer- 
tain relationships and conundrums that have plagued 
scholars and collectors for decades, and provides a vital 
datum for any further research that may be needed. 

CHARLES FARTHING 
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PRESIDENT’S REVIEW OF THE YEAR 2006 

MARK BLACKBURN 

It has been another active and successful year for the Society. Our membership has risen 
again, establishing another record high. In August we launched a completely redesigned web- 
site, and we have appointed Richard Kelleher as our Website Officer to generate new content 
for the site. We are hoping soon, with the Royal Numismatic Society, to make available a 
Catalogue of the Library on a members only area of the site. We have also appointed a 
Publicity Officer, William MacKay, who has already been feeding material to the numismatic 
and general press, and who is redesigning our publicity leaflets. 

As the Treasurer has reported, our finances are in a very healthy state. Since the subscrip- 
tion was raised in 2003, the balance on our General Fund has increased by 50% from £32,177 
at the beginning of 2003 to £48,218 by 1 January 2006, providing us with a substantial cush- 
ion should hard times come. Notwithstanding this. Council has established a Finance 
Committee, to have oversight of our finances so that we may both maximise our income and 
commit to expenditure in an informed way. On its advice, we have established new banking 
arrangements with the Charities Aid Foundation (CAF) offering better rates of interest than 
our previous bankers, although for the present their services will be retained since many 
standing orders are directed to the current account with them. Next year the Finance 
Committee will be looking at investment policy more generally and advising Council. The 
other area it has been looking at is income and expenditure, preparing a draft budget for 
2006, from which it emerges that with a rising membership and rising interest rates, we can 
afford to expand our activities to some extent, while retaining a prudent and careful budget. 
In the New Year Council will consider what new initiatives should be supported. One 
possible project is digitising back numbers of the Journal to make them available on-line. If 
members have opinions about activities they would like to see us engage in, please let me 
know. 

In October we published Dr Robin Eaglen’s long-awaited book. The Abbey and Mint of 
Bury St Edmunds to 1279, as vol. 5 in the Society’s Special Publications series. Much thought 
went into the layout and design of the book, which I hope does justice to the scholarship that 
went into its preparation. I would like to thank Dr Martin Allen for acting as its editor on the 
Society’s behalf. Copies of the book will be on display and can be bought after the meeting. 

One highlight of the year was the very generous donation received from Mr Jeffrey North 
of £10,000 (plus £2,800 to be recovered under Gift Aid). He made no stipulations as to how 
the money should be used, but Council decided to put part of the income from it to establish 
a Book Prize in his honour. This will be awarded every second year to the book, published in 
the preceding three years, deemed to have made the best contribution to British numismatics. 1 
The Council has this evening voted to award the first North Book Prize to Dr Martin Allen 
for his book The Durham Mint. The Prize will be awarded at a convenient meeting in the 
Spring. 

Speaking of prizes, our premier award, the John Sanford Saltus gold medal for 2005, was 
presented to Peter Woodhead in May 2006. 2 

In January you will be receiving a bumper volume of the Journal, extended to include a 
report of the Rogiet hoard by Edward Besly, and subsidised by a publication grant from the 
National Museum of Wales. At 480 pages, including sixty plates, it is the largest volume we 


1 The Regulations for the North Book Prize are printed on p. 358 below. 

2 For the address and reply made at this presentation, see pp. 359-60 below. 
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have produced since 1908 (when, indeed, the type size was larger). Our congratulations to 
the Editors, David Symons and Philip de Jersey, for managing this. 

The programme of meetings was well balanced, by subject matter, period and approach, 
including three papers by scholars from outside our immediate discipline - Dr David 
Griffiths, an archaeologist talking on the finds from Meols, Dr John Maddicott, an historian 
talking about Anglo-Saxon bullion, and Janet Snowman, an art historian, talking about 
George Ill’s coronation medals. In July our one-day Summer Meeting was held, for the first 
time, jointly with the RNS. We went to York, to the charming fourteenth-century Bedern 
Hall, where we were treated to six lectures on the theme of Power, Politics and Coinage. It was 
a well -attended, enjoyable event, with a program of a high academic standard. As in previous 
years, our thanks go to our Director, Dr Kevin Clancy, for arranging these activities, with 
imagination, care and attention to detail - something we should not take for granted. 

This year, there have been 49 elections (one of which is an institution), four deaths, 20 res- 
ignations and eight amovals. This evening we elected no less than fourteen new members. This 
is, once again, a result of our presence at the COINEX fair in October, and I am very grate- 
ful to the organisers of COINEX (especially Rosemary Cooke) for giving us space and to 
those members who gave their time to represent the Society. As a result the total membership 
today stands at a record 636, compared with 619 last November. 


Honorary 

Anniversary Meeting 
2005 

9 

Anniversary j 
2006 

1 

Ordinary 

488 

507 

Ordinary (students/under 21) 

6 

9 

Institutions 

116 

113 

Total 

619 

636 


We have lost two of our Honorary Members through death - both towering figures of their 
generation: 

Philip GRIERSON (elected 1947; honorary member since 1980), died 15 January 2006 at 
the age of 95. The doyen of medieval numismatics; simultaneously professor at Cambridge 
and Brussels and Honorary Adviser on Byzantine Coinage at Dumbarton Oakes in 
Washington; Honorary Keeper of Coins at the Fitzwilliam Museum for 56 years and Fellow 
of Gonville & Caius College, Cambridge for 70 years; honoured by many learned societies 
around the world. In 1997 we presented him with a special award of the Sanford Saltus Medal 
for his contributions to British numismatics, although he would have said that they were 
incidental to his main interests which were in continental European and Byzantine coinages. 

Robert [Andrew Glendinning] CARSON (elected honorary member 1 979), died 24 March 
2006 at the age of 87. Keeper of Coins and Medals at the British Museum 1 978—83, and the 
leading Roman numismatist of his generation in Britain. A past-president of the RNS and of 
the International Numismatic Commission, he too received many international accolades. 
His main contribution to British numismatics was in the Roman period, but an early work 
was a study of the Anglo-Saxon mint of Thetford ( NC 1949). 

We have also lost two ordinary members of long standing: 

Andrew [William] MORRISON (elected 1963), died in January 2006 at the age of 80. He 
was an ENT surgeon at the London Hospital. 

Gerald [George] SOMERVILLE (elected 1978), died in December 2005 at the age of 80. A 
Chartered Engineer, he had served on our Council from 1990-92. 

No less than two of our members celebrated their 60th anniversary of election in May - 
Laurence Brown and the Hon. Robert Erskine - while in October Michael Anderson 
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celebrated 50 years as a member. The Society is indeed fortunate to have such loyal and 
experienced members. I should also mention that the Reception tonight after this meeting is 
sponsored by Stewart Lyon, to mark both his 60th anniversary of membership which fell last 
November (2005), when he was travelling in South America, and his 80th birthday last week. 
I hope that you will be able to stay to raise a glass to him. 

Notable accomplishments by our members include the election as Fellows of the Society of 
Antiquaries of Barrie Cook, Harry Manville and Tuukka Talvio. 

Five people will be retiring from Council, and I thank them for their time and support in 
this capacity. Two ex-Presidents, Graham Dyer and David Dykes, have given us the benefit of 
their long experience and wise advice, while Tim Crafter, as a research student, has repre- 
sented the younger end of the spectrum of our members. Our greatest thanks, however, go 
to our two longest serving officers. 

Charles Farthing became Secretary in 1999, on the retirement of Donal Bateson, and with 
David Dykes as the new President, together they had to feel their way. David has told me how 
much he depended on Charles during that period, and I too came to lean on him heavily for 
getting the procedures and paperwork right. Although initially a reluctant user of computers, 
he has harnessed their power to systematically reorganise our membership records. After six 
years as Secretary, he proposed that the job could sensibly be split between two roles: a 
Meetings Secretary and a Membership Secretary, and he kindly agreed to stay on for a fur- 
ther two years in the latter role while Elina Screen found her feet in the former. This is a use- 
ful reform of our administration, and I am particularly grateful to Charles for suggesting and 
implementing it. 

The other Officer we are loosing is Tony Holmes, who has held the post of Librarian, also 
for the RNS, for no less than twelve years, and he served on our Council for the two years 
prior to that. Here too there has been innovation, which Tony has managed quietly and effec- 
tively. The computerisation of the Library Catalogue has been a major undertaking, frus- 
trated at times by changes in the casual staff that we have employed, as well as software going 
out of date, but it resulted in the production in 2003 of a CD with a catalogue of our joint 
holdings of books, a version of which we are about to put on-line, as I mentioned earlier. 
Catalogues of our Periodicals and Sales Catalogues are also in preparation. The other major 
change that Tony introduced was the switch to supervised opening of the Library to mem- 
bers, following a number of thefts from our holdings. Tony organised a team of volunteers to 
man the Library on a rota basis, in order to provide regular access to members. We are 
enormously grateful to them and to him. 

Finally, I thank my other co-Officers and Council Members for their support over the past 
year. To my surprise this is the end of my third year as President - the time has passed quickly. 
There are still quite a number of things I would like to achieve for the Society; one of the 
themes that I intend to concentrate on is ensuring that our communication with members is 
as good as it can be, and that there is transparency in the way that the Society is run and per- 
ceived to be run. My experience has been that this is a thriving and happy organisation, and 
I would like to ensure that that feeling is shared by the membership at large. 
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All meetings during the year were held at the Warburg 
Institute and the President, Dr M.A.S. Blackburn, was 
in the chair throughout. 

( For Officers and Council for 2006, see Volume 76 ) 

24 JANUARY 2006. Messrs Francis William Briddick, 
David Phillip Carr (Australia), Graham Fallowes, 
Francis Edward Jennings and Randy Weir (Canada) 
were elected by Council to Ordinary Membership. The 
President announced the deaths of Professor Philip 
Grierson on 15 January 2006, and of Mr G. Somerville 
in December 2005. Professor Grierson had been a tow- 
ering figure in numismatics both in the United 
Kingdom and worldwide. He had joined the Society in 
1947, and had been an honorary member since 1980; in 
1997 he had received a special award of the John 
Sanford Saltus Medal. A minute’s silence was held in 
his memory. Thomas Sargent and Francois Velde then 
read a paper entitled The big problem of small change. 

28 FEBRUARY 2006. Messrs Richard John Ambrose, 
Alan Michael Dawson, David Guest and Duncan 
Russell were elected by Council to Ordinary 
Membership, and Abhilash Puljal to Student 
Membership. The President announced the death of 
Andrew Morrison, a surgeon and a member of the 
society since 1963, on 6 January. Dr Philip dc Jersey 
then read a paper entitled Some experiments in Iron Age 
coin production. 

28 MARCH 2006. Messrs Brian Brighouse. Edward 
Comerford (Ireland), George Manz (Canada), Robert 
Edward Gerald Ronus (USA) and Anthony John 
Spicer were elected by Council to Ordinary 
Membership. Dr David Griffiths then read a paper enti- 
tled Chester, Meols and Irish Sea trade in the Viking 
Age. 

25 APRIL 2006. Messrs David Eric Darlington, 
Clifford William Donnelly, Rupert John Everitt, 
Christopher Downing Leather and Professors Ronald 
Bude and David Drabold were elected by Council to 
Ordinary Membership, and Lucinda Emily Orr to 
Student Membership. Dr John Maddicott then read a 
paper entitled Sources of bullion for Anglo-Saxon 
coinage: some suggestions. 

23 MAY 2006. Megan Gooch, Messrs David Edge, 
Albert Paul Adrian Nicholl and Matthew Rich and 
Prof. Larry D. Mitchell (USA) were elected by Council 
to Ordinary Membership. Dr Roger Bland read a paper 
entitled Single finds of Roman gold coins from Britain. 
The President, Dr Blackburn, presented the John 
Sanford Saltus gold medal for 2005 to Mr Peter 
Woodhead (see below, p. 359-60). 


27 JUNE 2006. Drs Stephen Cedric Dexter Bemrose and 
Kenneth Malcolm Mackay (New Zealand) were elected 
by Council to Ordinary Membership. The President 
announced that the Society had received a generous 
donation of £10,000 from Mr Jeffrey North (£12,800 
with Gift Aid). Council had decided to establish a North 
Book Prize with part of the income from the North Fund 
(see below). Dr Janet Snowman then read a paper entitled 
The coronation medals of George III. 

26 SEPTEMBER 2006. The Numismatic Library of 
Oslo University and Museum was elected by Council to 
Institutional Membership. Dr Nick Holmes then read a 
paper entitled Monetaargentea in barbarico: the denarius 
hoards from Birnie, Moray. 

24 OCTOBER 2006. The 50th anniversary of the elec- 
tion of Mr Michael Anderson was acknowledged by the 
President. Dr Patricia Jane Brace (Canada) and Messrs 
David Charles Bianchi II (USA), Edward Thomas 
Colgan, John Lewis Furness and Revd Richard John 
Wyber were elected by Council to Ordinary Membership. 
Dr Robin Eaglen then read a paper entitled Sarah Sophia 
Banks and her English hammered coins. 

28 NOVEMBER 2006. Caroline Louisa Holmes and 
Susan Tungate, Prof. James Simpson Simpson (Spain), 
Messrs Stuart Allen, Steven Beatty, George Marchant 
Edmond (Australia), Harold Kendrick Fears, Jr (USA), 
Robert Neville Handebo, Raymond Stewart Hilton, 
Raymond William Jenkins, AloysiusGalloway Meredith, 
Hemant Patel, Michael Gerald Whitty and Victor Lionel 
Winstanley were elected to Ordinary Membership. The 
President announced the award of the inaugural North 
Book Prize for 2006 to Dr M.R. Allen for The Durham 
Mint (2003), BNS Special Publication 4. The following 
Officers and Council were elected for 2007: 


President: 

Vice-Presidents: 


Director: 

Treasurer: 

Librarian: 

Secretary: 

Membership Secretary: 
Council: 


M.A.S. Blackburn 

C. E. Challis, C.S.S Lyon, 

P.D. Mitchell, H.E. Pagan, 
Lord Stewartby and 

P. Woodhead 
K. Clancy 
P.H. Mernick 
J.E. Roberts-Lewis 
Elina M. Screen 
R.L.N. Hewson 
R.F. Bland, Angela Bolton, 
J.E. Cribb, P. de Jersey, R.J. 
Eaglen, R. Kelleher (Website 
Officer), A.W. Lyons, W.A. 
MacKay (Publicity Officer), 
R.G.R. Naismith, J.G. Scott, 
Frances Simmons, P. Skingley, 

D. J. Symons and R.H. 
Thompson 
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Council’s proposal that the subscription should 
remain unchanged at £32 for Ordinary Members and 
£15 for members under age 21 or in full-time educa- 
tion was approved. The President, Dr M.A.S. 
Blackburn, then delivered his third Presidential 
Address, Currency under the Vikings: 3. Ireland, Wales 
and Scotland in the 9th and 10th centuries and was 
thanked, on behalf of the membership, by Dr C.S.S. 
Lyon. Members present then attended a champagne 
party sponsored by Dr Lyon in celebration of his 60 
years of membership. 


EXHIBITIONS 

March: 

By P.H. Mernick. 

Silver counter box with Edward VI shillings mounted 
on the lid and base, probably of the late 16 th or early 
17 lh century. 

May: 

By R.H. Thompson. 

Photographs of a previously unpublished find of an 
aureus of Augustus (RIC i. 302, 7.755g), found before 
23 February 1943 by Mr F.A. Geater at 63 Herbert 
Road, Rainham, Kent. 


June: 

By H.E. Pagan. 

Smaller version of Cambridge University’s Sir William 
Browne medal for Greek and Latin epigrams, by 
Leonard Wyon, awarded between 1858 and 1866 only, 
and not in Brown, British Historical Medals. Specimen 
awarded to Thomas Moss, St John’s College, 
Cambridge, for best Greek epigram, 1866. 

SUMMER MEETING 

The Summer Meeting of the Society, Politics, Power and 
the Coinage, was held jointly with the Royal Numismatic 
Society at Bedern Hall in York on Saturday 8 July 2006, 
with the President in the chair. During the morning ses- 
sion, papers were read by Mr Hugh Pagan, Kingship and 
coinage management in Anglo-Saxon England', Professor 
Ivan Roots, Images of power in an age of conflict, 
1603-1660 and Dr Vesta Sarkhosh Curtis, Kingship, reli- 
gion and propaganda: coins of the Sasanian kings of Iran. 
In the afternoon, papers were read by Dr Barrie Cook, 
Links across the Channel: royal monetary policy in the 
later middle ages; Dr Eurydice Georganteli, Pay and dis- 
play: currencies and political ideology in the medieval 
eastern Mediterranean and the Black Sea; and Professor 
Nick Mayhew, 'Follow the Yellow Brick Road’: gold and 
politics from 1797 to 1931. 


THE NORTH BOOK PRIZE REGULATIONS 

The following Regulations were made by Council on 27 June 2006: 

1. The North Book Prize was established in 2006 with a generous donation by Jeffrey North. 

2. The prize shall normally be awarded every two years to the author or authors of the book 
which in the opinion of Council has made the best contribution to British Numismatics. 

3. Eligible books shall be those that have been published during current or three preceding 
calendar years, copies of which have been received by the joint library of the British 
Numismatic Society and the Royal Numismatic Society for review. 

4. Council may appoint an advisory committee to assist it in determining the award. A 
Member of Council may be considered for the Prize as author or co-author of an eligible 
book, provided that he/she is not a member of the advisory committee and is absent from that 
part of any Council Meeting at which it is considered. 

5. The recipient shall receive a cash sum the value of which shall be determined by Council 
from time to time. 


6. The first award shall be made in 2006 and be of £500. 
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PRESENTATION OF THE JOHN SANFORD SALTUS MEDAL 
FOR 2005 TO PETER WOODHEAD 

In presenting the Sanford Saltus Medal to Peter Woodhead on 23 May 2006, the President, Dr 
Mark Blackburn, said: 

Peter Woodhead, much of your numismatic work has concerned the silver coinages of the 
13th and Nth centuries, and your first paper, read to the Society in April 1959, was on an 
aspect of Edward I’s sterlings. Four years later in 1963 you gave a paper to the Society on ‘The 
halfpence and farthings of Edward I-IIF, work which led to a series of articles in Seaby's Coin 
& Medal Bulletin for 1964-66, on later medieval halfpence and farthings, written in collabo- 
ration with Eric Harris and Frank Purvey. From 1966 onwards you contributed reports to 
BNJ on a number of seminal sterling hoards - Renfrew, Loch Doon, Montrose, Abadour - 
which have provided modern scholars with a wealth of reliable data. A key to the success of 
this work was often the collaborations you formed with others, including Lord Stewartby, 
George Tatler and Chris Wood. Your work on 13th century silver coinages culminated in a 
fundamental reappraisal of the early coinages of Edward 111, particularly the star-marked 
halfpence and farthings, published as a chapter in Jeffrey North’s Sylloge in 1989. 



The Sanford Saltus Medal 2005 presented to Peter Woodhead, with a new reverse die reflecting changes in the Rules 
governing the award 


An acknowledged authority on the English series, your expertise also extends widely across 
continental Europe, and you have been a long-standing member of the Societe Franqaise de 
Numismatique, contributing articles to their Bulletin. 

In retirement many people wind down, but for you it was an opportunity to devote more 
time to numismatics than your business career had permitted. You turned to a new project, 
the publication of the superlative collection of gold coins formed by the late Herbert 
Schneider. In depth and quality the collection is unsurpassed in private hands, and it was a 
daunting task to produce a catalogue that would do it justice. The two large Sylloge volumes 
you published in 1996 and 2002 of Mr Schneider’s English gold coins from 1257 to the 20th 
century succeed superbly in presenting the collection - described in immense detail and clas- 
sified to the highest standards of numismatic scholarship. But you were not content to pro- 
duce a mere catalogue, for you were determined to use the opportunity to provide, in an 
extended Introduction, a fresh survey of English gold coinage, laying out the evidence of sur- 
viving mint documents alongside the numismatics. The result is a major work of scholarship; 
two books that the SCBI Committee regard as flagship volumes of which we are very proud. 
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Even now, you are not resting on your laurels: for the last three years you have been hard 
at work preparing the third and final volume, covering the Anglo-Gallic gold coins and those 
of Flanders and Brabant. 

The Society has long recognised your qualities both as a numismatist and as a man of 
sound judgement. It elected you as President in 1976-1980, a period of grave financial crisis, 
and during your time in office, with a firm hand on the ruder, you steered the Society back 
from the brink - something for which we have always been grateful. For the last 25 years you 
have served as a Vice-President, offering support and advice. In 1999, around your 70th birth- 
day, you were elected an Honorary Member. Now, the final accolade the Society can bestow, 
and purely for your scholarly contributions to British numismatics, by the vote of the 
Members, Peter Woodhead you have been awarded the John Sanford Saltus Medal for the 
year 2005. 

In reply Mr Woodhead said: 

Thank you, Mr President, for your kind words and for this very special medal, which I feel 
very honoured to receive. 

And thank you, Fellow Members, for doing me the very great honour of choosing me to 
receive it. Looking at the other candidates I can see you had a difficult choice, and I am 
tremendously complimented that you chose me. 

I was introduced as a member in 1952 by Francis Elmore Jones and Albert Baldwin and in 
the course of 54 years of membership I have always received unfailing friendship, guidance, 
support, and encouragement from the Society and its members. Amongst them these included 
Christopher Blunt, Michael Dolley, John Brand, Philip Grierson and many, many others, too 
numerous to name and who are still amongst us. I am particularly grateful, too, to the 
Schneider family who made it possible for me to prepare Sylloges of the wonderful collection 
of gold coins assembled by Herbert Schneider in the years between the 1930s and the 1980s; 
there is another volume of this to come, of course. 

Indeed, I can say without exaggeration that almost all I know about numismatics has come 
to me through the Society and its members. It is this quality that represents the very heart and 
spirit of the British Numismatic Society - encouragement of individual research, a forum for 
discussion and exchange of knowledge, and at the end of the process, the means of publica- 
tion in our Journal. I benefited greatly from the encouragement of older members when I was 
a young man. This is something which, I feel, our Society has always done well. I urge you 
to continue in this way so that we may be able to go on awarding the Sanford Saltus medal 
for many years to come! 
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opink are always seeking rare coins 
to purchase for stock or consign to auction 


Speak to a Spink Coin Specialist today to discuss 
buying or selling with one of the oldest and most 
trusted names in the numismatic business. 


WORLD RECORD PRICE FORAN ENGLISH COIN 

£460,000 

Sold at Spink in June 2006 
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69 Southampton Row, Bloomsbury, London WC1B 4ET 
Teh +44 (0)20 7563 4000 Fax: +44 (0)20 7563 4066 
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